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The numbers refer to the pages ; n stands for “ footnote.” 


A. 

Ab-istada, 461 and n 2. 

Aba bikr M. s. Mfran Shah. 215. 

Do. 8. Aba S'atd, 218. 

Aban 8th Persian month, 54 n 3. 

Abar pi. of hir, explained 102 n 4. 

Abbas ^^au, historian, 399 nn 4 

and 5. 

Do. ^ah, letter to, 7 n 3, 13 n 4. 

Do. Sultan, marries Gulcihra, 542 ; 

deserts 544. 

Abdal Eoka, serv. KSmran, 574. 

Do. Makri, 369 ; death 403. 

Abdara defile, 504, 505. 

‘Abdl, poet, 481 n 1. 

‘Abdu-l-‘Aziz Amir, 240, 243. 

Do. do. S. ‘Usman, astrologer, 

83 n. 

Do. do. Khan Uzbeg S. ‘Ubai* 

du-llah, 547, 648. 

Do. do. Mir A^ur, 240, 256, 

262, 263, 265. 

Do. BaqI Sadr Maulana, deserts 

367 ; recites Khutba, 533 ; 
audits accounts, 544; ambas- 
sador to Kamran, 668, 610. 

Do. Fatah Kurkiraq 446 and n 1. 

Do. ^afur Sfeaihi, 368, 369 and 

». 1 ; Addenda No. 127. 

Do. 6||ani, magistrate of Qazwin, 

436. 


‘Abdu-l-Hai of GarmsTr, 412, 414, -147* 
Do. do. Sadr, anecdote by, 46, 

576, 658 ; chronogram 
by, 664. 

Do. Hamid, historian 109 n .3. 

Do. Haq, younger brotlier of 

Khawand Mahmud, 356, 
360. 

Do. Haq ‘Abid Maulvi, explana- 
tion by, 17 n 6 ; 117 n 2 A'c. 


Do. 

Jabbar, reveals plot, 488, 

Do. 

Kh^liq 468, sent by Kamran, 

479. 

Do. 


llah Ansarl, saint of 
Herat, 434 and n 3. 

Do. 

do. 

Ehan Istajlu, son-in- 
law of Shah Ismail 
440. 

Do. 

do. 

Khan Uzbeg aband- 
ons Nadsari, 319, 

650. 

Do. 

do. 

Kitabdar 241,243, 246, 
256, 261, 263. 

Do. 

do. 

Mirza, Kamrau’s bro- 
ther-in-law, 535, 536 

n 1. 

Do. 

do. 

Qazi, Kamran’s Sadr, 
visits ^er Kha^. 

358 ; pardoned, 360.' 

Do. 

Sultan, 

, 522. 


Do. Snltanpnri or Majchdum-al- 



hidex. 


mulk sent by SalTm to Kani- 

ran> 600} 612 and second 

Addenda No. 86a. 
bdu-l-Mulk, Yizier of Fire Depart- 
ment, 646, 

Do. Muluq qurci, 266, 

Do. Qadir, Akbar’a teacber, 688. 

Do. Rahman qassab, 601. 

Do. A. F.’s son, 131 n 3. , 

Do, Rahim, see Mirza Khan. i 

Do, Rashid or Qutb K. s, Sher 

Shah, 288, 331, 332;; killed 

346. ; 

Do. of Ka shgh ar S. S‘aid K. 273, | 

642, 661, 609. ; 

Do. Razzaq 8. XTlugh B. of Kabul, 

228. 

Do. Samad, painter, enters ser- 
vice 444 ; arrives Court, i 

652, 569. i 

Do. Samid introduces Abu-1- 

Maali, 680. 

Do. Wahhab Tasa-wal, in charge 

pantry, 452, 634, 661, 560 ; j 

killed 682. 

A.bel, s. Adam, 168 n 4. 

Abghai, Taimur’s grandfather, 202 n 

I 

3. 

Abhar, town in Persia, 436 and n 8. 
Abjad, explained, 67 n 2. 

Abnama, 4 n 2. 

Abr Khas Hipparchus, 119. 

Abraham Ecchelensis, 149 n 2 ; 154 

n 2. 

Abu-l-Baqa Mir, negotiates Huma- 

yun 8 marriage, 52 w 6 ; sug- 
gestion about Huraayun’a 

illness, 275, 280, ^66, 361; 
death 365, 366. 

Do. Fara] ibn Jauzi, 160 n 4. 

Do .Fath, part of Akbar’s name, 

145 and n 6. 

Do Fazl, author, 18 nn 3 and 8 ; 21 

n 1; inspiration of, 27, 32, 96 ; 


account of horoscopes 125 ; 
thanksgiving 141 and n 
142 { 145 n 6 ; 378 n 3 ; 386, 
396, 399, n 6 ; 600, 699, 666’ 

667. 

Abu-l-Ghazi, quoted 199 n 1, 

Do. Hasan, ‘Askari’s Sadr, 392. 

Do. do. Qaraca’s nephew, 466. 

Do. do. or Haly, astrologer, 

84 n 127 ti* 

Do. Ehair, serv. ‘Askari. 390, 192. 

Do M'aMi S^ah introd. to Hum- 

ayun, 680, 610 ; kills S^er 

‘A15 611, 624, 633; given 

Panjab 634; misconduct 639; 
insolence 661. 

Do. Makarim, 635, n 2. 

Do. M‘a§^ar of BalMi, astrologer, 

163, 569, n 2. 

Do. Muhammad Nezabaz, 243, 

267, 268. 

Do. Muslim Merwazi, 184 and n 1. 
Do. Mugaffar, part of Akbar’s 

name, 145 and m 6. 

Abnl-Nasar Muhammad, see Hmdal. 

Do. Qasim, serv. Tahm^p 503. 

Do. do. of Gwalyar 381, 382, 389. 
Do. do. or Ibrahim S. Kamran, 

455 and n 2 ; 479, 660, 



and n 1. 

do. EhalfaHnedby Bahram 

S. 440 and n 4. 


Do. Qubais mountain 168 n 2. 

Abu Rihan or Alberhni 24 n 3. 

Do. S‘aid S. Oliaitu, 207 and n 1. 

Do. do. S. Sultan M.Mirza 145; 

account of, 216-17. 

Do. Turab Mir of Gujrat, 324, second 
Addenda Nos. 34, 41 and 42. 

I Do. Wajd Farighi, poet, 280. 


Ld tribe, 50 n 2, 167. , i k j 

.dam, patriarch 1«, account of W 
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schooling, 518, 520, father writes 
to, 551, meets father, 562, left in 
Kabul, recaptured by Kamran, 565, 


recovered by father, 571, gets 
Cft Tlrli- 573, opinion about sun, 85 
n 3, personal appearance, 87 and n 
4 ; 106 and n 1, dominions, 92 n 1, 
musical knowledge, 94 n 2, com- 
poses poetry, 520, marriages with 
Indian princesses, 113 n 4, with 
‘Abdullah M.’s daughter, 536 n 1, 
views about phrase Allah Akbar, 
1 71 1, qualities, 333, kills serpent, 
385, victory of Sirhind, 246, Ghaz- 
nln assigned to, 586, schooling of, 
588, anecdotes, 590, 691, brought to 
BagJi-i-Safa, 594, taken to India, 
620, marvels of, 629, kiUs antelope, 
634, skill in shooting, 640, proceeds 
to the Punjab, 661, archery, 613, 



‘Al‘aa-1-Mulk of Tfin astrologer, 109 


n 3. 

Albirdni, 24 n 3, 82 n 1. 

Alchabitius astrologer, 83 n, 108 n 


2 . 

Alcochoden, 77 n 2 ; Addenda No. 40. 
Alexandria, 163. 

Aleppo taken, 210. 

Alfi Tarlkfe, 431 n 2 ; Addenda No. 



* AT T Akbar f. Hamida Bann, 52 n 6. 
‘All Beg Jalair, 373, 379, death, 380. 


All Dost Barbegi s. Hasan ‘All, 450, 

blinds Kamran, 604. 
ait OnlT A-ndarabl. 522. 610. 


Do. do. SafracI or Khan Zaman, 

441, 458, 469, 479, wound- 
ed, 530, 536, puts Qambar 


diwana to death, 637. 

Ali Quli Ustad, artillerist, 241, 264, 


date of death, 108 n 2. 

Airh sTkat or Akhsi in Farghana, 220, 

226. 

Al-i-Mugaffar, 209 and n 1. 

Alaja, Babar’s maternal uncle, 225 n 4- 
‘ Alam Khan or Al'auddin Sultan s. 

Bahlnl Dudi, 261 and n 10, 
262, 296 and »i 4, 297, 298 n, 
316 and n 4 ; 2nd Addenda 

No. 4. 

Do. Sultan Ibrahim’s nephew (?) 

holds Kalpi, 261, mutilated, 

306 and n 4. 

Alaman s. Hnmayun, 261 and n 1. 
Alan in Caucasus, 194 and n 3. 

Alang Calaq, 525 and n 1, 643. 
Alanqua ancestress of the Moguls, 

37-39, 178-83, 190 n 1 353. 
‘Alau-d-daula SamnanT, saint, 436. 
‘Alau-d-din Sultan Ludi, see ‘Alam 
Khan. 

‘Al‘au-d-din diamond, 247, 

his reforms, 399. 
Sawadl, 236. 


351. 

‘All Saiyid blinded . by Kamran, 604 
and n 2. 

♦All Sher. a Maecenas and poet, 280. 
‘All Sultan Calaq, 442, 527. 

Do. Taklu, 457. 

Do. TTghlT serv. Kamran, 601 ; 515. 

Do. 

Alidad, index of astrolabe, 283 and 
n 3. 

Allah Akbar, 1 n 1. 

Allah Dost, 389. 

Altawi gha. of Tumanua K., 187, 197. 
AUau k. of Cathay, 118 ; 189. 

Alwan, 266; 287. 

Alwlyat, term, 124 n 2. 

Alyas or Ilyas of Ardabil astrologer, 

117, 446. 

1 Amani poet, 489 and n 1, chrono- 
gram by, 585. 

‘Amarkot Sind, 55 and » 4. 

Amir Sha hi poet, see §hahi. 

A nft hibazon 80. 

Andarkot, 403. 


Do. 


Index. 
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Aq Sultan or Yasln Daulat, Kam- 
ran*s son-in-law, 478, 601, 516* 

Aqabain, bill of, 508. 

.Aqua viva, 11 n 2. 

Aql-i-kull what, 23 n 5. 

Ara explained, 148* 

* Ar ab, Mir, 532. 

Ajraish Kh an. 261. 

Ararat, Mount, 237 n 4 ; and 2nd Ad- 
denda Ko. 19. 

Arbab, 115 n 2. 

Ardabll, 117 n 1, 446. 

Ardibihifiht. 2nd Persian month, 20« 

Arghandab. river, 468. 

^Arif Qandaharf, historian, 382 n 4, 

607. 

Do. Tashakcl or Behar Klh an. 462. 

Aristotle, 119. 

Artangy Manx’s album, 378 n 2. 

As, country, 194 and n 2. 

Asamu-d-dTn Ibrahim, Akbar’s 
teacher, 519, 588. 

Asas, jester, 502. 

Asawal, Gujrat, 320; and 2nd Ad- 
denda Ko. 41. 

Ashmand, astrologer, 120 n 4. 

Asir, fort, 318. 

‘Askar! M., s. Babar, born 922, 675 
n, 248, 269, 270, 271, 279, 287, 
290; deprived of Qandahar, 292, 
298, battle of, 316, rebels; 317-21, 
330, 344, at Qananj, 351-52 ; whip- 
ped, 354-55, at Lahore, 356, goes to 
Kabul, 360, goes to capture BCuma- 
ynn and carries off Akbar, 389-97, 
gets Gha znin. 408, 412 n 2, 413, 414, 
416, 453, 457, 460, 462, 464, 465; 
466, surrenders Qandah^, 467, 
468, 473, 474, 490 ; imprisoned, 
494, freed from chains, 536, 637, 
in Kabul, 553, 554, has J ui Shah!. 

665, sent to Sulaiman and dies, 575. 

Astrology, Indian, 89. 

Asad s. Shem, 166. 


Atka BJi an. sea^ 3hamau-d-dTn 
Ghaznav!. 

Aullya Kh anian- 563 and n 3. 
Avang k., 192 and n 6. 

Avasarpani, descending cycle, 148. 
Avis, S., or Waia S., 270 and n 2, 
_ 492. 

Awdz Kh an, s. Sher, k., 600. 

‘Ayar Danish. A.F/s book, 21 n 1. 
Asari quoted, 653. 

Azdu-d-Daulah, 96 and n 1. 

‘Aiun Hasan of the White Sheep, 216, 
217. 




Baba Beg Jalair, gov. Jannpar, 336 ; 

kiUed, 343, 373. 

Baba Bilas, saint, 597. 

Baba Dost serv. Hindal, 587. 

Do. do. BakhshY. 413, 449. 

Do. do. Hit f. ^amfda Banu (?), 

360 ; apparently same as 
Manila Dost Sadr (A. 
N. I., 315, last line), 587 
and n 2 ; Addenda No. 
124. 


Do. do. Xasawal, 459; 564. 

Baba Jujak serv. Kamran, 359; made 

prisoner, 530. 

Baba Qngb*!^ f* HajY Muhammad, 
243, 254, 262, 263, 267. 

Baba S‘ald Qibcaq, 507, 664, 

Baba Shasbpar, shrine of, 506. 

BabaY Basha gh arY Mulla, 230, 

Do. KabulY guardian ‘Umar SbaijE^, 

218. 


Do. SirbindY serv. Kamran, 458. 
Babar emperor birth, 221, 224, ac- 
count of, 223-282, death, 277,' 286, 
288, 327 ; inscription by, 538, 649, 

652, tomb. Addenda No. 86, verse 
by. Addenda No. 89. 

Babar’s diamond, 247 and nn 372 and 

n 2, 439 and n 2; Addenda No 
78. 
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Babar’s Memoirs 121 ami n 2, 145 
and n 5, 221, 234, 266, 270, 27R. 

Babar QulT, sealbearer of Husain, 

368. 

Bab us serv. Kamran, 461, 468, 478, 
479, 493, 510, 622 ; nickname of, 
623, 633, 636, 654, faujdar Panjab, 

627. 

Babylon, 160, 163. 

Bacaka Bahadur or Bucaka, 301, 317, 
334. 

Bada gh or Budagh Khan Qajar, M. 

Murad’s tutor, 308, 441, 471, 
473, 474. 

Do. S^ah, 291, 660. 

Badak^ghan taken by Kh an M., 233, 
245, 248 andn6 ; Humayun sent to, 
266, 269, 270, 271, 273 and n 3, 
408, 469, Humayun in, 490-97, 
504, 616, 544, 667, 6/5. 

Badam Casraa pass, 234. 

Do. dara, near Talrqan, 535. 
Badaunx ‘Abdul Qadir quoted, 1 n 1 
and 2, 10 n 2, 27 n 2, 46 n 2, 72 n 

2, 76 n d, 108 n 2, and passim. 
Badi’-az-zaman, eldest s. S. Husain, 

229, 356 and n 5. 

Badij, see Badpaj. 

Badpaj pass, inscription at, 236 and u 

I, 570 and n 2, 579. 

Badghahnama, 109 n 3, Or. 

Bagdad taken by Taimur, 209 and n 

II . 

Bagh (garden) Banafsa, 607. 

Do. dixvankhana, 50t). 

Dost Mun^i, Lahore, 355. 
Firdus Makani, Kabul, 471. 
Jahanara Herat, 433. 
Jalalu-d-dxn, Kabul, 462. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Khr aban 
Khusru 


Bagh Shwaja 
Do. Qaraca k., Kabul, 606. 

Do. Safa* Salt Range, 239 n 4. 

Do. Safed Herat, 434. 

Do. Shahx Herat, 429. 

Do. Wafa, Adinapur, 239 n 4 ; and 

2nd Addenda Ko. 21. 

Do. Zaghan Herat, 434. 

Do. Kh^aja guardian Pir Muham- 
mad, 545, 646, released, 552. 
Bahadur Kh an b. Kh an Zaman, 441, 
459, 479, -wounded, 491, 502, 536, 
568, 574, gets Ghaznin, 679 ; gets 

ZamTn Daxvar, 611. 

Bahadur Sultan Gujrat embassy to 
Humayun, 289 ; campaign against, 

293, 326, death, 323; subsidises 
Sher Khan, 328, letters ; Addenda 
Ko. 96; 2nd Addenda Nos. 34 

and 42. 

Bahar k- s. Darya k. 251. 

Bahawal Anaga or Bhawal, nurse, 

130 ; Addenda No. 41. 

Bahlul saint, see Buhlal. 

Bahram M. b. Tahmasp, 436, 439 n 2, 

440. 

Do. Saqqa poet, 478 n 3. 

Bairam Khan Khan-ghanan at Cam- 
panir, 311 ; marriage, 329 n 2, 330 ; 
at GarhT, 334 ; Sind, 380 ; Addenda 
No. 132 ; account of, 381-383 ; in de- 
sert and in Persia, 391, 392, 423, 
436, 440, 447, 460 ; at Kabul, 461, 
462*, 465, 467, 473, 474, 476; at 

Qandahar, 486, 489, 500, 501, 610- 
614; at Ghaznin, 577 ; ode by, 613 ; 

joins Humayun at Indus, 622 ; 
releases Afghan prisoners, 624; 
with Akbar in Panjab, 640. 

Bairam Oghlan of Balkh and Georgia, 
545 and 7 i 3; Addenda No. 171. 


yiao at Car BSgh above JalSlabad Eaverty’s notes 53. 

also Bear’s Memoirs, 291 (the now garden). o94 and n 1. 

/ / 
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Baizavl author, 160 and n 5. 

Bajaur, 236. 

Bajak or XTjak, 172 and n 2. 

Bakar, see Bhakkar. 

Bak^arz town, 430. 

Bakhn, Bajah, 601. 

’R n.lfhwh? Bana, half-sister of Akbar, 
birth, 42 n 2, 454 and n, 572 and 
n 2. 

'Ra.k-hgbnT Langa, 361. 

Baktnb or Bektub, 228. 

Balal Malls, librarian, 452. 

BaU^h, 194, 516, expedition against, 
543-550 ; *Askari, sent to, 575. 

Baltn Beg Tawaci, 536 ; 543, wounded 
by S. Mua^zam, 625. 

Ban, village, 600 and n 1. 

Bandar Lahari, 370 and n 1. 

Ban gash, village, 598. 

Bang!, river, 528, 535. 

Baqai Mulla, poet, 281. 

Baqi CaghanlanI, b. Klm Brn. S., 235 

and n 1. 

Bo. Salih serv. BZamran. 

Baqir HusainI, 361. 

Baqlan, 545. 

Baradar-madarl, meaning of, 44 n. 3. 
Baraq k. s.'Blsutava, 202, 206. 

Baran river, 295. 

Bari village, 208. 

Barka Mir of Termig 367, 465, 477, 
498, 506, 544, 558, 568, 580. 

Barkal Amir, grandfather Taimnr, 

202 . 

Barlas tribe, 178, 190 n 1. 

Baroda, 317, 318. 

Bartan Bahadur, 189, 190. 

Bast, capture of, 457. 

Bava M. S. IbrShIm, 257, and Addenda 
No. 81. 

Ba3rlnat-i-^raf, 65 and n 4. 

Bayazid Afghan, 268, 271 , 289. 

Bo. Bistaml Saint, 223 and n 4, 


Bayazid Biyat Memoirs of, 29 n 4, 

130 n 6, 134 n 4, 12, n 2, 
415 n 3, 431 n 2, 440 n 2, 
494 n 3, 533 n 2, 537, 572 
n 1, 606 n 1. 

Bo. Ilderim S. Turkey, 28 n 3 

211 and n 3, 295. 

Bo. Maulana, physician, 495, 520 ; 

teaches Akbar, 588. 

Bo. Sh ai lcb serv. Babar, 253, 

258. 


Bayasanghar k.,.145, 185. 

Bo. M. 8. S. Mahmud M., 

227 and n 1. 

Bazarak town, 526. 

Bazigl^a, meaning of, 50 n 2. 

Beames, quoted, 180 n 2, 198 n 2, 
253 n 2. 


Beg Babai wounds 
564. 


Humayun, 559, 


Beglarbegl, 24 n 2. 

Beg Mirak, 260 ; governor Cuuar, 355, 
360, 540. 


Beg Muhammad Ajk^tabegl ; wrongly 
Paik Mu^mmad, 440, 451. 

Beg Mnluk captured, 594, 604 ; deserts 
Kamran, 608, 655 and n 3. 

BekasI poet, 658 and n 3. 

Bhakkar, Sind, 357, 361, 362 363, 364, 
365, 366. 


Bhangaon, 354 and n 3. 

Bhawal Ana ga, nurse, see Bahawal. 
Bhils, 309. 

Bhira, 237 and n 4. 

Bhojpur Sarkar Qanauj, 349 and 
n 1. 

♦ 

Bfana taken by TStark., 298. 

Biban Af ^an, 241, 254, 267, 268, 271 , 
289, 327. 

BibI Nonor, 42 n 2. 

Bo. Mubarika, 237. 

Bo. Rapa nurse, 131. 

Bicorporal sign, 71 and n 1. 

Biharl Mai, 115 and n 4. 
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Bihsud village, 585, 587, 593* 

Bilizad painter, 309 n 2, SIO. 

Bikram (Peshawar) fort built, 608* 
Bikramajit of Gwalyar, 248. 

Bilas Baba, saint, 69 7* 

Bilgram, Oude, 322. 

Bilqis IMahani Sh ahrbanS half-sister 
Babar, 222 n 1 ; 410, death, 411; 



Addenda No. 62. 

Kohl, Kabul, 479 and n 2. 
Bishbalig^ 200, andrz^ 1. 
Bisutava s. Mawatkan, 202, 207 


Bland N., 9 n 1. 

Blochmann, H., 1 n 1, 31 n 3, and 

passim. 

Bonatus Guido, astrologer, 84 a, 94 n 
1, 99 n 4, 113 th 6, 127 n. 

Brahmas of India, 151. 

Brihat Jataka, book on . astrology, 
90 n 4, 92 1. 

Broaoh, 317, 318. 

Brown, J. P., quoted, 27 n 2» 

Buda^ k., see Badagh k. 

Buhlul S., soldier 450, 492, 549, 558. 
Bo. do. elder brother Gh ana of 

Gwalyar, 337 ; killed, 338 
and n 2, 339 ; Addenda 
No. 117. 


Buhlolpur, 240. 
Bnlghar. 194 and 1. 


Buqun Qanqi, 183. 

Buranghar, right vrmg, 1/2. 
Burhanu-l-Mulk Banyani, 296 and 

n 3. 

But Tengri, seer, 193 and n 3. 


C. 

Cabalistic lore, 65 n 4. 

Caghatai s. CingTz 194, 197,198,200. 
Bo. Why Akbar’s line so called, 

198 and n 1. 

Bo. Kh an qu. Sidi Ali Ad- 
miral?, 656. 



Caghatai Sultan, thr^ody on, 489 

and n 1. 


Cain s. Adam, 168 and n 4. 

Cakar k. Kutab, s. Sultan VVais, 531, 
539, 552, 553, 654. 

Caldlran, battle of , 241 n 1. 


Calma Beg Koka, gov. Bast., 416, 
607 ; accompanies Kamran 607 and 


71 3, 655 and n 2. 

Cambay, 309, 310. 

Campanir, 307 ; siege of fortress, 310- 

312. 


Cand Maulana, astrologer, 66 ; horos- 
cope by, 69 and 7% 2, 374. 

Canderi taken by Babar, 268. 
Capparghatta, battle atj 619. 

Car Bagh. 258, 277, 576; Addenda 
No. 86. 

Cardan, astrologer, 80 n 2, 88 n 5. 
Carikaran, Afghanistan, 505, 608, 

557, 564, 671. 

Carjkh, 365, assigned to Akbar, 573. 
Cathay, ancient hooks of, 147* 
Caugan, game, 324, 440, 443 and tv 6. 

Caund, Bihar, 327 and n 6. 

Causa, battle of, 343-344. 

Ceylon, 158 and T* 

Chalmers, Lieut., translation quoted^ 
4 nth 2 and 5, 5 Tin 1 and 3, 12 n 2> 
18 Tvn, 25 n 4, 34 n 1, 146 tm 5 and 2. 
Chardin, quoted, 443 n 7. 

Cherub, 17 n 1. 

China threads, 423 and 3. . 

Chwolsohn, 159 n 1. 

Oicactd town, 545. 

Cilla-i-Bai, 403 n 1. 

Cin Taimur, 241, 261 n 7, 263, 268. 
CingTz Kh an, account of, 191-99. 
Cintaman of Bohtas, 335. 

Cltas, 629. 

Citur taken by Babadur, 301# 

Clavigo quoted, 204 n 1, 262 nn 2 
and 6. 

Colebrooke, 147 n 2. 





Conolly quoted, 438 n 8, 

Correa, 323 n 4. 

Courteille P. de, 223 n 1, 245 n 4, 248 
nn 5 and 6. 

Cocak Begam w. Humaynn, 494 n 3 ; 
gives birth to M. ^aklm, 609 ; to 
Parru^ Fal, 635. 

Cull, a title, 412. 

Do. Bahadur, 414 ; put to death, 502. 
Cunar, 288 ; taken, 330-333. 

D. 

Dabistan, 132 n 2. 

DaTradastan tambourine-players, 63 
n 3. 

Daka (K^aibar), 578. 

Damaghan, fountain of, 435. 

Dara Gaz near Bal^, 218, 549. 

Do. Lar, 404. 

Do. Qibcaq 558. 

Dara Shikoh quoted, 52 n 6. 

Darijan, 78, 82 n 1, 99 and n 1. 
Darlgin tribe, 175, 184. 

Daru-l-marz, 244 and n 2. 

Darvesh ‘Ali, Kitabdar. 

Do. Maqsud Bangall, 449. 

Do Muhammad Qarashir, 316. 
Do. do. Sarban, 242, 

260, 261 ac- 
count of ; 281, 
and n 4; Ad- 
denda No. 89. 

Darya k., 251, 319. 

Daulat k., gov., Lahore, 238. 

Do. Sultan, son-in-law Kamran, 

601. 

Dawa B. Hazara, 465, 476. 

Daya Bhawal, see Babawal. 

Decanus, 82 u 1. 

Delhi, 149, 247, 339. 

Dhankote, 407 and n 2 ; second Ad- 
denda No. 50. 

D Herbelot, 153, 170 n 3 ; Addenda 


DholpSr, 257. 
DhundTra, 400. 

Dib BSquT, 144, 169. 
Dilawar, 371 and n 3. 
Dildar B. w. Babar, 27 
344, 462. 

Dilun Buldaq, birthpl 
k. 191 and n 1. 
Dindar Beg, 572. 
Dlnpanah founded, 289 
Dlpalpur, 239, 266. 

Diu, 306, 307, 317, 319, 
Addenda Nos. 101 ar 
Dodecatamoria, 78. 
Dost Beg Ighak Aga, 26 
Do. Khawand Khwaji 

543. 

Do. Muhammad s., M. 
Do. do. Kh al 
Dragon’s head, 80 ; do. 
Dozy quoted, 77 n 4, 13 
Drekanna, 82 n 1. 
Dughan Beg, 491, 493. 

Dukhman Ara, 148. 
Duki, 235 and n 4, 487 
Ddndu, 630. 

Durratu-l-taj, cyclopa 
n 3. 

DutamTn s. Buqak, 144 
Dwapar Jug, 151. 



Earthquake, 228. 

Elias, Ney, 357 n 1 and 
Elijah, 344 and n 4. 
Elixirs, 166 and n 2. 
Elliot, Sir H. M., 44 
passim. 

Enoch, 161-164. 

Enosh, 160. 

Erdmann, his Temucin, 

J 

Errata, p. 96, and end v 


ErslciTiA W 9Q^ 
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Esculapius, 163. 

Eve, U9 n 2, 156, 15a 

P. 

Faizl, A.F/s brother, verse by, 3 and 
n 1, 6 and ti 2, 16 n 3, 18 3, 23 

n 3, 27 nn 2 and 3, 41 nn 2 and 3, 
43 and n 1, 62 and n 5, 65 and nn 
1 and 4, 66 n 1, 133 n 2, 137 and n 
3, 149 n 1 ; Addenda Nos. 4, 5, 9. 
Fakhr Jahan d. Abu S‘aid, 267. 
Ftikhir Toshakcl. 452. 

Fakhru-nisa Nadim Koka, 130. 
Falcons, 427. 

Faqr ‘All, 336, 339 ; death, 355; his 
son, 367. 

F ar gh ana described, 220, 221. 
Far gh ali. see Parghali. 

Farhang Azafari Diet., 590 n 3. 
Farhat Kh an or Mihtar SakM 623 ; 
Shiqdar Lahore, removed by Aba- 
1-M‘aali, 639. 

Farid, see ^er Shah. 

Faridun, 20 and n 7. 

Fari gh i. poet, 280. 

Farqad, a star, 137 n 2. 
Farr-i-Wiladat, 129 n 2. 

Farrukh Fal, birth of, 635. 

Farsa^ 59 n 2. 

Faruq s. Babar, 257. 

Farvrardin, first Persian montli, 20 
and n 4. 

Fath Kh an or Dnnda, 630. 

Do. Sirwani, 256. 

Fath-al-bab, 392 n, 

Fathpur Sikri, 260. 

Fathu-llah of Shiraz, astrologer, 96, 

122 . 

Do. Beg b. Eoshan Koka, 529. 

Fath ^ah Afghan, 598. 

Fatima Bibi, 494 n 3, 575. 

Do. Sultan m. Jahangir Mirza, 221. 
Fazil Beg. b. of Mun'im k., 367, 494, 


Feringbis, 323, 325. 

Feri^ta, 151 n 3, 310 n 4 ; and passim. 
Firdus Makani, see Babar. 

Firmicus, astrologer, 128. 

Firuza Koh, 212 and n 1. 

Firuz Khan murdered, 616. 

Floods, various, 164, 165. 

Fortune, Part of, astrol. term, 81. 

G. 

Gabriel, archangel, 29 and n 2. 

Gah or Ka^, 447. 

Gakkars, tribe, 398, 399; accourit'of,,-^ 
599. 

Gandam, Sind landholder, 369 ; ad- 
denda No. 128. 

Garhi, Bengal, 152, 

Garmsir, 234 ; in Sistan, 412,447, 457. 
Gauhar Shad, w. Shahrukh, 217 and 
n 2 ; Addenda No. 59. 

Gaur, 328, 340. 

Gawars, 309, 355. 

Gazargah, Herat, 434 n 3. 

Gesu Mir, his chronogram, 266. 

Get! Sitani, see Babar. 

Gbajdiwan, battle at, 234; Addenda 
No. 68. 

Gharaim, explained, 21 n 4. 

Gbat Karji, 321 ; Addenda No, 112, 
Ghaz s. Japhet, 168. 

Ghazanfar, serv. Yadgar M., 369. 

Ghazi k., Afghan, 240 ; killed, 638. 

Do. Kashmiri, 406. 

Do. Kh waja. 130 and n 1, 134, 

448, 513, 522 ; disgraced, 
544, 611 ; second Addenda 
No. 61. 

Do. Muhammad Tu^bai, 337, 

338. 

Ghaznavi Mir, 391, see Shamsu-d- 
din. 

Ghaznlu, 500, 501, 652 n 1. 

Ghicak, musical instrument, 63 n 2. 


Ghilcak, 477 n 1. 
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604, 


Ghijasu-d-dlbi JahangTr s.'Taimur, 

213. 

Do. Qazi, 362 and n 1, 

367. 

Do. Sultan, 244. 

Ghorband. 616, 527, 556, 665. 

Do. bridge, 522. 

Gfaori fort, 260, 615, 516. 

Gh ulam ‘All blinds Kamran, 

660 . 

Gharam pargana, 253 and it. 

Ghuram S., 253, 254, 262, 266. 
Ghurfan, 430. 

Gibbon, Edward, 175 n 2, 194 it 6, 
211 It 3. 

Girdbaz, elephant, 350. 

Gijuk k., s. Okadai, 200. 

Do. or Keyuk, s. Dib Baquf. 
Gladwin quoted, 133 n 3 and 2. 
Goshkan. 421. n 3. 

Greaves, 120 it, 193 «. 

Gujrat campaign, 300-325. 

Gulbadan Begam, aunt of Akbar, 
her book, 29 n 4, 42 it 2, 53, 64 jt, 
61 a, 130 It 6, 145 n 4, 231 it, 273 
n, 279, 396 it, 477 it, 478 it, 483 
n 1, 602 It, 615 it 1, 650 it 4. 585. n 

3, 687 It 2, 649 it 3 ; Addenda Nos. 
70, 87, 115. 

Gulbahar, 617, 626 and n 3. 

Gulcihra B., 279 ; marriage, 542, 544 . 
Gulistan, see S'adT. 

Gulrang B., 279, 329. 

Gambaz-Haraman, 163; second Ad- 
denda No. 5. 

Gurg-dawanl, 443 and it 7. 

Gurgan, 204 it 2. 

Gurkan, 347 and n 3. 

Gwalyar. 248. 269. 381 300 


H. 

@a>bsh s. Hamj 166, 

ft^dd, asliml. temij .76 it 6, 

Hadig, explanation of term, 7 n 2, 


Hafig quoted, 295, 417 and ii 3, 520 ; 

omen from, 620, 621 n 1. 

Do. Sultan Rakhna. account of, 451. 
Haibak, see Aibak. 

Haibat, uncle Taimur, 202. 

Do. k., Niyazl, 333, 615. 

Haidar Akhta Begi, 451, 476, 627, 

637, 550; wounded, 581; 
kills Gh azi k., 638. 

Do. Ba khsh i. killed at GarhT, 

334. 


Do. 


Do 


Do. 

Do. 


Dost Mogbal, deserts, 622 ; 

put to death, 672. 

Mirza, Babar’s cousin, his- 
torian, quoted, 272 ; joins 
Hamran, 308 ; stays with 
Humaynn, 347 ; quoted, 
351, 356 ; at Lahore, 357 ; 
Kashmir, 369; account of, 
402-406 ; sends presents to 
Humayun, 641 ; death, 406, 

621 It 1. 

Qasim k , 668. 

Quli serv. Khwai 
241. 


Do. 

Do. 


rikabdar, 267. 

Sultan gljaibani, 441, 469, 
474 ; death 477. 

Haig, General, quoted, 380 it 1. 
Hairata poet, 446 and it. 

Haiyulani, term, 2 n 4. 

Ha ji Begam w. Hnmay on ; birth of 

son, 269, 340 it 1 ; at Causa 
343, 344. 

Do. Ehwaja, 406. 

Do. Muhammad k. s. Baba QugJiqa, 
330, 336, 416, 440, 443, 448 ; 
takes Qandahar, 473-475, 506 ; 
wounded, 607-08, 614, 623^ 
526, 628, 630, 634, 642, 543’ 

648, 658, 660 ; administers 
path tp Humayun, 667-69 ; 
Akbajr's 673-74, BVg] 

577, 578 ; put to death. 679 
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Haji A«as, 502. 

Hajkhan, pargana in Sind, 363, 380 
n 1, 

Hakim Mnhammad M., born, 609. 
HakTma nurse, 131. 

Hala, Sind landholder, 369. 

Halm and river, 416. 

Halul, garden Gnjrat, 311, 313. 

Haly, astrologer, 77 n 1, 78 n 6- 
Ham s. Noah, 166, 166. 

Hamid k,, governor Hisar Firuza, 

240. 

Hamida Bana, m., Akbar ; title, 33 n 
1 ; parentage ; Addenda No. 123, 
and pp. 61, 62 n 6 ; leaves ‘Amarkot 
with Akbar, 136 ; marriage, 364 ; 
pregnancy, 43, and 376; birth of 
Akbar, 60-68, 130, 376, 377, 380 ; 
flight to Persia, 392, 416, 443 ; 
birth of daughter 446, 461, 476; 
interview with Akbar, 484, 626, 
687 n 2 ; letters (?) Addenda No. 
123. 

Hamidpur, 339. 

Hammer, Joseph, v., 16 n 3. 

Hamui gbai^ S*aadu-d-din, theolo- 
gian, 153 n 1. 

Haral, term, 630, 

Haram, or Khurram. Begam w. 
Snlaiman Mirza, 469 and n 1, 576 

n 1. 

Hardwar, 382 n 4 ; Addenda No. 132. 
Harfuamudar, 45 n 3 ; Addenda No. 

27. 

Hasan f. Sher Shahf 326. 

Hasan ‘Abdal, 397. 

Hasan ‘Ali Ishak A^a, 449. 

Do. £han Mewatl, 261, 261 ; killed, 

266. 

Do. Mirza, 367, 466, 658. 

Do. Quli Sultan Muhrdar, 493, 
630, 636, 637, 644, 545, 
549 ; killed, 564. 

Do. S^ah, 238. 


Hasht Bihigbt, Shah, 238* 

Hashim B. serv. Yadgar N., 370, 410, 

Hasht Bihisht, 258. 

Hathiarpur, 398 and n 6. 

Hati Biluc Mulla, 412. 

Haudaj, 6 n 1. 

Hawks, 427. 

Hazaras, 424, 464. 

Herat, Babar’s visit to, 230 ; marriage 
at, 285 ; Humayan’s visit to, 416- 
34, 446. 

Herbelot, see D'Herbelot. 

Herklots, 43 n 6. 

Hermes, 161, 163. 

Hijra Era, 64 n 5. 

Hijri Ebwaja, poet, 364, 664 n 1 ; 

Addenda No. 126. 

Himu, account of, 616-19. 

Hind s. Ham, 166. 

Hindal s, Babar, birth, 238 ; gets pre- 
sent, 248 ; sent for, 2^0, 272, 273, 
274 ; goes to India, 276 ; mother and 
sisters, 279 and n 2; gets Alwar, 
287 ; defeats Tatar K., 298 ; defeats 
Mirzas, 322, 330, 334 ; rebels, 335-41, 
344; at Qanauj, 361-62, 365, 360, 
361, 362, 363; goes to Qandahar, 
366, 397 ; surrenders to Kamran, 
408 ; account of, 409 ; at Kabul, 462 ; 
escapes, 469 ; rebuked by Hnmayun, 
477, 480 ; wrestles, 486 ; gets ^az- 
nin, 487 ; in Badakhshan, 491-93, 
500, 604, 606, 613, 616, 527, 528, 
530, 539, 540, 544, 645 ; at Balkh, 
548, 552 ; in Badakhshan, 553-54, 
663, 668, 674; gets Ghaznin, etc., 
580; killed, 582-85; tomb, 684; 
Addenda No. 70. 

Hindia, 318 and n 2. 

Hindu Beg, 238, 239, 240, 264, 263, 

276, 304, 307, 316, 320; Jaunpur 
made over to, 333 ; death, 336 ; in 
charge of the arrow of dominion, 
646. 
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Hipparchus, 119. 

Hisamu-d-din s. Mir Khalifa. 500 ; 
tortured, 502. 

Hisaini Qarakuli, his chronograru, 
224. 

Hisar Firuza, 210. 

Hodal, 297 n 2. 

Horoscopes of Akbar, 69-128. 

Houses — astrological, 74-81. 

Howorth, Sir Henry, quoted, 191 n 1 
and n 4. 

Hubut astrol. term, 75 n 2. 

Hulaga Kh an, grandson of Cingiz 
K., 162 and n 4. 201, 202. 

Hnma, 60 n 2. 

HumayuB or Jahanbani Jinnat 
Ashiyani s. Babar, birth, 236, 285 ; 
his title, 32 ; prognostic of Akbar’s 
birth, 40, 45-7; news of Akbar's 
birth, 59-64 ; considers A.’s horos- 
cope, 123-24 ; dancing ; AddendaNo. 
48; 136, 137, 145 joins his father, 
239, 241, 246 ; presents diamond to 
Babar, 247 ; Addenda No 78 ; gets 
Sambal, 254,255; visits Jaunpur, 
256, 262, 266 ; goes to Badakhshan, 
267 ; birth of son, 269 ; returns to 
India, 271-74 ; illness, 275-6 ; plot 
against, 277, 279 ; accession, 283-7 ; 
at Cunar, 288 ; Kamran’s lines to, 
291 ; Gujrat campaign, 293-325 ; 
cruelty, 315 ; and second Addenda 
No. 39 ; Bengal campaign, 329-48 ; 
Qanauj, 349-54 ; at Iiahore, 355-9 ; 
Sind, 360-4 ; marries Hamida BSnu 
in Sind, 364-70 ; goes to Maldeo’s 
country, 371-5 ; -at ‘Amarkot, news 
of Akbar’s birth, 377 ; in Sind, 377- 
86; leaves for Qandahar, 387-97. 
in Persia, 412-52 ; letters. Addenda 
Nos. 11, 38, 96; journey to Persia* 
second Addenda No. 52 ; return 
from Persia, 453 ; takes Bast, 457- 
8 ; at Qandahlr, 469-71 ; at Kabul, 


471-82 ; celebrates A.’s eircumci- 
eion, 483-9 ; march to Badakh- 
^an and illness there, 490-7 ; 
m.arch to Kabul and recovery of it, 
504-17 ; tries to educate Akbar, 
518-20; expedition to Badakh- 
dian, 521-42; to Balkh, 543-55; 
defeat at Qibcaq, 566-63 ; victory 
over Kamran and re-capture of 
Kabul, 667-72 ; proposes to Kamran 
marriage between his daughter 
and Akbar, 569 ; assigns Carkh to 
A., 573 ; proposes marriage with 
Sulaiman’s daughter, 675 ; another 
expedition against Kamran, 576 ; 
arrests and puts to death Haji Mu- 
hammad and his brother, 677-9; at 
Kabul, 580; at JaprTar, 581, 582 ; 
fall from horse, 597; blinds Kamran, 
602-4; two. sons born to, 609 ; goes 
to Qandahar, 610 ; to India, 620 ; 
defeats Sikandar at Sirhind, 630-33; 
birth of son, 635 ; censures ‘Ali Quli, 
637; rebukes Haidar Akhtabegi, 
638 ; sends A. and Bairam, Panjab, 
639; inventions, etc. 642-661 ; takes 
augury, 643 ; last days, 652-60 ; 
accident, 654 n 3 and 667 ; 

Humuyunnama, 29 n 4. 

I. 

Ibn 'All Qarawalbeg?, 341. 

Do. 'Arab?, 152. . 

Do. Batata, 206 n 2. 

pm mp 

Do. Jauzi, 160. 


• Do. Khaldun, 108 n 2. 


Ibrahim, 

grandfather, Sher Shah, 


326. 

Do. 

Beg Cabfiq, 330, 334. 

Do. 

Ishaq Agha, 371, 450, 488. 

Do. 

Badahhshl, 583. 

Do. 

9Sji, 1 n 1. 

Do. 

^Sn Sar, 616, 618, 619, 


638 and n 1. 
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Ibrahim, Mirza s. Sulaiman im- 
prisoned, 409 ; at Kabul, 
462 ; released, 469, 516, 
521, 525, 530 n 2, 531, 
545, 553, 569, 570; be- 
trothed to Ba khsh i 
Banu, 572; takes Qun- 
dilz, 580. 

s. Kami'an, 455 and n 2, 
479, 660 and ?i 1. 
s. Humavan born and 
died, 609. 

Sultan s. Sikandar, Babar’s 
embassy to, 238, 241 ; 

- - killed at Panipat, 242-45, 
297 ; his mother’s plot ; 
257 ; Addenda Ko. 81, 
bad strategy, 302 n 2. 
Ibtlzaz astrol. term, 90 n 1. 

41 da Rina Kashmir, 246. 

Idris, or Enoch, 161. 

Tgh an s, Shem, 166. 

I^tiyar K. GoV‘ Campanir, 310, 312, 

321 1. 

Ilahdad Faizl, quoted, 59 n 3. 

Il Khan s. Tangiz, 146, 173, 174. 

1 1 KhanI Tables, 125 n. 
llanja K., 225- 

Iltmish, military term, 569 n 3. 

Ilyas Ardabil astrologer, 117, 446. 

Do. Khan put to death, 266 and n 4. 
Tmadu-l-Mulk Gujrat, 303, 304, 312 ; 
defeats ‘Askari, 316, 317; defeats 
M. Zaman, 325. 

Tmam put to death, 315. 

Do, . Rezavi, shrine of, 435. 

Imtizaj, 34 n 3. 

Indian astrology, 89. 

Indrakot, 403 and n 5. 

Insan Kamal, 15 n 3, 273. 

Insha quoted, 7 ti 3. 

Introduction to Akbarnama, 1-33. 
Iqllmiya, Cain’s sister, 158 and n 

4 . 


Iqtibas explained, 89 n 1. 

Irad, see Jai'ed. 

Iradamci Barlas, 190. 

‘Iraq. 167. 

Irgana Kun, 174. 

Irtaq mountain, 170. 

Isa Khail, 235. 

Isii Manga, 200. 

Isahaq Saiyid or Shitab K. of Gujrat, 

319. 

Do. Sultan s, Shah Muhammad, 
530 and ?i 2, 553, o54. 
Iskandar Sultan s. S‘aid K., 404. 

Do. do., 504. 

I^kami^, 492. 

Islam Khan, younger s. Sher K. or 
Selim K. or Jalal K., 288, 333 ; 
defeats Tusuf B., 336 ; at Causa, 
343, 345 ; at Qanauj, 351, 352 ; acces- 
sion, 401 ; I’eceives Kamran, 600 ; 
death, 614 ; account of 615-16. 
Ism^ail B., Duldai, 475, 507, 509, 522 ; 

nicknamed, 523, 529. 

Do. vShah Safavi, 221 ; devotion of 
followers, 557 ; and Addenda 

173. 

Do. Sultan JamT, 459. 

Ism‘ailians, 162 n 4. 

Ispahan, massacre at, 208 and n 7. 

Issigh Kul, 168 n 6. 

Istisqabakhsh explained, 5 n 5 ; Ad- 
denda Ko. 2. 

Ttibar K., see ‘Ambar Nazir, 451. 
Ittisal, astrol. term, 34 n 4, 155 n 3. 
Ives, Dr., quoted, 135 n 7 . 

J. 

Jabar B., 452. 

Jafar, cabalistic lore, 66 ti 2. 

J'afar B., 491, 493. 

Do. Sadiq Imam, 154. 

Do. Sultan, 422. 

Jaban Shah M., 216. 

Jahanara garden, 433. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Jahanbaijf Jirinat A^iyani, see 
Humaynn. 

Jaliangir, emperor, Mem., quoted, 33 

rt 1| 106 H 1, 235 8, 631 

ti 3, 663 11 1- 

Do. M. s. ‘Umar S., 221, 226, 

230, 538. 

Do, Quli, 330, 334, 341, 345,449' 
Jai Bahadur, 391, 414. 

Jains, 147. 

Jajaktu, see Cicakta, 545. 

Jajmau in Oude, 256. 

Jalair tribe, 184, 185, 192. 

Jalal K., see Islam Khan. 

Do. s. AliiuddTa, 262. 

Jalal of Tatta drowned, 344, 
Jalalabad, 112 n 2, 408, 565* 

Jalali era, 54 n 3. 

Jalalu-d-din, Mangbarm, 19 1 and n 6. 
Jalalu-d-din, B. serv. Kamran, 390, 

462, 509. 

Do. Mahmdd K. enters 

Humayun’s service, 
412 and n 2 ; impri- 
soned, 475, 496 n 2, 
534 ; sent Persia, 542 ; 
re-called, 552, 558; sent 
to Bada khsh an. 575 ; 
at Kabul, 577, 596, 
602. 

Jam, 52 n 6; Homayan visits, 434. 
Jamal Beg b. Babas, 458, 478 ; killed, 
. 509. 

Jamal K^an, husband, Lad Mulk, 
288. 

Jamal Mir b. Mubarika BibT, 687 
n 2. 

Jamalu«^d-din, chronogram by, 403. 

Jamuqa, 192, 193; second Addenda 

No. 6. 

Januha tribe, 604. 

Japriar, Hindal killed near, 581. 
Jaranda kills Hindal, 583. 

Jarau^ar, 172. 


Jared, 161. 

Jarrctt, Colonel, 252, 302, %>67 u 1 , 

and passim. 

Jauhar Aftabci, quoted, 59 n 3, 393 

1, 525 H 2; and passim, treasurer 

Pan jab, 627. 

JaunpQr, 256, 289, 333, 336. 

Jharkand, 334 and n 1, 335. 

Jla Qazi, 253, 258. 

Jihad-i-Akbar, 19 n 4. 

JJji Anaga w. Shainsu-d-din, Ak- 

bar’s nurse, 33 n 1, 130, 131, 384, 
335, 395, 454. 

Jinn in Bada]^shan, 553. 

JodU Bai, 33 n 1. 

Jog! K. serv. Kamran, 599, 601. 
JorjanI quoted, 15 n 3. 

Jotik Rai, 86 and n 1, 126 n. 

J iidi mountain, 165 n 3, 237 and n 4; 

second addenda No. 19. 

Judgments of Houses, 106 or. 

Jugli, 149, 150, 

Jui Shahi or Jalalabad, 408, 565, 684, 
662 ; given to Kh izr Khwaja, 580. 
JuTna Bahadur f. Alanqua, 177, 178. 
Juji s. CingTz K., 194, 201. 

Jan, Sind, 379, 380 and n 1, 383. 

Juna, see Cauud. 

Junaid Barlas, 241, 243, 247, 256, 

258, 289, 327 and n 6, 505. 
Do. killed, 359. 

Do. Saint, 223, 224, 

Juzu-i-ijtima*, astrol. term, 104 n 2. 

K. 

Elahiraj ^yamal-Das, 59 n 3. 

Kabul, taken by Babar, 228 ; earth- 
quake at 228, 230, 239, 252, 257 ; 
Bair am's embassy to, 461-62 ; Hum- 
aynn takes, 476-82; Akbar circum- 
cised, 483-89 ; Kamran takes, 601 ; 
second siege, 504-17 ; Humajun’s 

retm-n to, 540-556 ; his second re- 
turn, 571. 
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Kabuli K. killed, 547 and n 4. 

Kacakot, 237, 240. 

Kacicak of Ka^mTr, 403, 

Kadkbuda. astrol. term, ?7 tt 2. 

Kaempfer, quoted, 27 n 2, 37 n 4. 

Kahmard Afghanistan, 229 and n 4, 
496 , 504. 

Kakar *AlT, 637. 

Kal Jug, 151. 

Kalal Shamsu-d-din Xai'aghai’s pTr, 
203. 

Kalanur, 240. 

Kalaogan, 493 and n 2. 

Kala Pahar b. Iskandar, 631. 

Kalin jar, besieged by Humayun, 
288 ; by Sher Shah, 400-01. 

Kamal Dubi kills Haidar M., 
406. 

Kamal K. Grakkar s. Sarang Gakkar, 
599. 

Kamran s. Babar, 279 ; in Qandahar, 
239 ; books sent to, 240 ; receives 
presents, 248; meets Humayun, 
271-72 ; obtains Kabul and Qanda- 
har, 287 ; comes to Pan jab and 

‘ sends ode, 290-92 ; defeats Sam M.^ 
307, 308 ; at Delhi and Agra, 339, 
340; meets Humayun, 344; goes 
Lahore, 346-48, 355 ; speech, 357 ; 
treachery, 358; Kabul, 360, 389; 
account of, 407-9, 410 ; sends for 
Akbar, 453, 455-6 ; receives Bairam, 
461-62, 465 ; puts A in charge of 
his wife, 468-70 ; besieged in Kabul, 
478-81 ; re-takes Kabul, 499-503 ; 
marries d. Shah Husain, 506 ; be- 
sieged again, etc., 506-517 ; at Tali- 
kan, 529-39 ; gets Kulab, 539, 543* 
548 ; account of, 552-553 ; defeats 
Humayun, 556-66 ; defeated at 
Ushtargram, 567-72 ; Humayun 
marches against, 576; near Kabul, 
577 ; expedition against, 586 ; makes 
night-attack, 582-83; goes India, 


GOO ; escapes, 601 ; surrendered 
602 ; blinded, 604 ; goes Mecca and 
dies, 606-08. 

Kanar, 293 and n 1. 

Kankariya tank, 317 and n 2. 

Kant Gola, 636. 

Karmnasa river, 342 and n 3. 

Kashmir, Haidar’s expedition to, 359, 
402-6; Humayun thinks of going 
to, 605, 

Katabibazon, astrol. term, 81 n 2, 
192. 

Katan, cotton, 8 n 1. 

Kayumars, 163, 168. 

Kenan s. Enosh. 160. 

Kesh, 205 and n 1. 

Kh adi ja S. B., 268. 

Kh afi K,, quoted, 186 n 1, etc. 

Kh aibar Pass, 234, 

Kh aldar Anaga nurse, 131. 

Ehaldin, 531, 587. 

Ehalifa M. or Ni^amu-d-din ‘Ali K. 
Babar’s minister, 276, 277 ; account 
of, 286. 

Khalkbal, 445. 

Khamalinkan Badakhshan. 521. 

KKamsh B. w. Humayun, has a 

son, 609. 

Do. Taimur’s daughter-in-law, 

215 u 6, 

Kh an M. Babar’s cousin, 230 and 
n 2 ; takes Bada khsh an. 233 and 
n 5 ; death, 266 and n 5, 538 ; date 
of death, No. 83. 

Kh anim B. w. Kamran, 468. 

Do. d. Sulaiman M., 575. 

Khanwa, battle of, 266. 

Kh anzada B. Babar’s sister, 221, 231 
n 2, 260 u 2 ; in charge of A., 454 
461 ; embassy to Qandahar, 462, 
467, 468 ; death, 477 and n 1. 

Khaqaui poet, 141 w 3, 142. 

Kharazbi 1, 445. 

Kharmatu. 213 and n 4. 



Jikdest. 




^^awass K. Afgb.aii, 333 ; at Causa, 
• 343 ; at Qanauj, 352, 361, 615.and n. 
TTh irad Zargar, 527, 584 and » 2. 
^^izr K h iiti Sazars, 453 ; escapes 

froni QandaHar, 466, 509. 

Do. K. in Bengal, 619. 

Do. KTiwaia Khan, husband Gul- 
badan B., escapes from Qan- 
dahar, 466, and n 2, 509, 550 ; 
gets Jui Shahs, 580; at 
Qandahar, 610, 658. 

Do. K. MSrza, 506. 
^hudabandaM. s. Tahmasp, 418 and 
n 3, 426, 433, 441. 

IThi ida Dost s. Musahib, 510. 
ITh ndawand Khan of Gujrat, 304, 
317 ; second Addenda No. 41. 
^ulm, 547. 

Khurasan K , servant Bahadur, 301. 
phnsra Sh ah. 227 and ti 2, 230 n'2, 504. 

Do. serv. Tahmasp, killed, 493. 
^ust, 248 n 5, 490, 492. 

Khw a-ja Dost TTh awand. 258, 643. 

Do. ^^awand Mahmud, 356, 360, 

408, 473, 494. 

Do. Gh azS. see Ghazi. 

Kh waja Elilan s. Muhammad Sadr, 
236, 240, 246 ; leaves India, 252 ; 
and accoont of, 281 and n 8, 292, 
307 ; surrenders Qandahar, 308, 
347, 360, 402. 

^^waja K'ila n Samani, his chrono- 

I 

gram, 285 and n 4. 

Khwand Mir, historian account of, 
281 suid n 5, 289 n 1. 

Kicak elder b. KTi waja Kilan, seal- 

bearer, 281 and n 9 ; second Ad- 

* 

denda Nos. 31 and 61. 

Ki ^ht Pr '^3. 

Kistan Qara, ruler Ba lkb. 545. 

a 

Kola nurse w. Togh B., 131. 

« 

Koki Bahadur serv. Askari, 395. 

D<x broUier or uncle (?) of JSajT 

Mn^jtammad, 448, 542. 

3 


KolTs attack Humajun at Cambay, 
309 ; at Campanlr, 310 n 4. 

KucTn s. Okadai, 200. 

Kufa, 158 and n 3, 165. 

KukI Anaga nurse, 131. 

Kulab, 492, 539, 552. 

Kulmalik, battle of, 233. 

tarfc, 2/2 w . 

Kun ^an, 144 and n 2, 172, 492. 

I*. 

Lad Mulk vr. §her S^ab, 288. 

Lahore, Kamran takes, 290, 308 ; dis- 
cussions at, 355-69. 

liakhnur, 381. 

♦ 

Lakt fort, 447. 

L'al Khan Bada^shi, 623. 

* 

Lala, guardian, 418 and n 2. 

Lialandar, 577. 

♦ 

Liamech s. Methusaleh, 164. 

Lane Diet, passim. 

Lar pass, 404. 

LashkarS s. Snlfcan Adam, 622. 

Latif Ullab, 647. 

Latifi Sihrindl, 492, 534, 651. 

• • 

Lauz s« Shem, 106. 

Lavang Baldc, 487. 

Libra, 72 and n 8. 

^ N 

Lilly, astrologer, 71 n 1, 102 n 4, 127. 

Lists of officers, 280, 447-62, 623. 

Lowe, translation of BadaunT, passim. 

LubrT, Sind, 362, 364. 

« 

M. 

M'aasir BahTml, quoted, 329 n 2 or. 

Mad wara, 601 ; battle of, 626 aud n 1 . 

* 

Maadain, 166 and n 6. 

♦ 

Mab Cucak w. Humajun, nurses bim, 
494 n 3 ; see Cucak B. 
hlahalalll s. Kenan, 161. 

Mabam Anaga, Akbar’s nurse, 131 n, 
134; accuses Jijh 384, 394 ; speech 
to * Askari, 396, 454 ; at Kabul, 461, 
653 ; Addenda Kos. 49-51. 
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Maham Begam m. Hnmay un, *257, 272, 

273 n 1, 285 ; Addenda No. 95. 

Maham *A1T, 593. 

Mahavira, 150. 

Mahdi Qwaja, Babar’s brother-in- 

law, -256. 258, 260, 277 and n 1, Ad- 
denda No. 87. 

Malidt Sultan Gulbadan s brother-in- 

law, 527 and n 2. 

Mahindri river Gujrat, 312, 316, 320. 

Mahmil, camel-litter, 8 n 2. 

Mahmud K. s. Xunas, 220, 224, 226. 

Do. Abu S*aid, 218, 226. 

Do. DohanI, 253, 2 , 0 /. 

Do. Sikandar, 261, 270, 271. 

Mahmud, Sultan Ghazni, 244. 

Do. do. Bhakkar, 362, 380. 

Do. do. Gujrat, 382. 

Mahmudabad Gujrat, 316, 320. 
Mahmud! Kokaltash, 221, 242, 246, 

256, 262, 265. 

Maidan Till. Afghanistan, 229, 
Majm‘ua-t-tawarikh, 3 n 3. 

Majnun Qaq^al 560. 

Makhduma s. Begam w. *Umar S., 222. 

Mai an, bridge of, 462 and nS. 

MaldeoBajahNagor,HumayanTisits, 

371-74, 379 ; war with Sher Shah, 
400. 

Malik Kid Gakhar, 599. 

Mallu K. 244. 

Do. or Qadu S., 305, 318. 

Malwa, expedition to, 300, 318, 329. 
M'amura vill.i 469, 552. 

Manaqib, term, 36 n 6, 

Mandasur battle at, 301 and n 2. 

Mandhakar 259. 

Handrail, 299 and n 1. 
Manda,city,303andn5; taken, 304-6. 
Maugali K. s. Yulduz, 173. 

Do. Khwaja s. Timur Tash, 177. 

Manga Qaan s. Tull K., 201. 

Mankot, 601, 616. 

Mansaj or Mansak b. Japhet, 168. 


Mansur Shah, 209, 

Do. do. Barlas, 242, 246, 256, 261 , 

263. 

Do. do. father of Bib! Mubarika, 

237. 

Maniicibr, M. s. Muqim M., 216. 
Marghinan, 221 and n 1, 224 n 2. 
Manuf, Egypt, 163 and n 5. 

!Manuel da Sousa, 323 n 2. 

Manulun w. Dutamin K., 184, 185. 
Maq or Bagh, Shwaja, at Aibak, 545 

and 71 7. 

Maqdum Koka, 558 ; see Mnqaddam 

Beg. 

Maqsud, Khvraja, 131 n 4 ; account of, 

448. 

Do. M. A kh tabegl) 441, 460, 537. 

Marghub, slave of Ibrahim. 

Markaz, 98 n 1. 

Do. i-adwar, Faizi’s, 321. 

Marsud, term, 40 n 1. 

M*aruf Farmuli, 251, 268. 

Mary, the Virgin, 179 and n 2, 182. 
Mas*aud of Hisar chronogram, 664. 

Maeharib, term, 131 n b. 

Ma^bad, Humayun visits, 435, 445, 

446. 

Ma^tang or Mastang, 320 and n 3. 
Mast ‘Ali put to death, 572. 

Mas‘ud M, s. Sultan Mahmud, 227. 
Mas'udi, historian, 162 n 1, 163 n 3. 
^kBasuma B. d. Babar w. M. Zaman 

330. 

Maternus astrologer, 128. 

Mawat K. s. Caghatai, 200, 208. 

Mazar-i-Sharif slirine in Turkistai 
547 and n 2, 

Medini Eai of Gander!, 268. 
Mekran s. Tambal, 167 and n 1. 
Mercury, the planet, 72 and n 7. 

Merv., 221. 

Methusaleb, 164. 

Miana, town, 443 and n 1, 445 n 7. 
Mihr Banu, half-sister, Babar, 222. 
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Mihrnigar Kh anam d. Yanus K-, 251, j 
and n 2. 

Mih r Nosh w. Miran Shah, 215. j 

Mihtars, 452. 

Miles, Colonel, quoted, 39 n 1. 

Milton, quoted, 36 n 1, 76 n 3. 

Milwat or Malot town, 240. 

Mir GhaznavT, see Shamsu-d-din. 

Mir ITh vrand. historian, 155 n 4, 164 
n 2, 645. 

Hirak B., see Beg Mfrak. 

Mirak S. of Sind. 

Miran MuLamraad, Shah of Kh an- 
desh. 303 and n 3. I 

Miran Shah s. Taimur, 214 and n 3, I 
215 and nn 2 n 6 , 443. 

Mirat Sikandari, quoted, 304 n 3. 

Miriam-Makanf, seeHamIda Bana. I 

Mirza K., see Kh an M. 

Do. ‘Abdu-r-RahIm,33and w l, 278 ; 
Addenda Xo. 88 . 

Miskin, 657. 

Mitter Sen, Bajah, 381. j 

Muyyid Beg at Cunar. 332 '^^d «i 1 ; 
escapes from Qandahar, 466 , 474; 
death, 482 and n 3. 

Muazzam Kh wSja. half-l^other of 
jSamIda Banu, 44 and n 3^35, 391 ; | 

account of, 447, 458, 459, ^ ; plots I 
to desert, 482 ; wounde fel, 642. 

611 ; wounds Baltu K., '*^5, 631 ; 
treacheiy of, 633. 

Mubarak, A.F.’s father, 145 n 6 , See. 

Mubarika Bibi, Babar’s Afghan wife, 

237 and n 1 , 587 n 2. 

Mubariz, see Adti. 

Do. Beg s. Kh waja Rllw killed 
530. I 

Mughal K. s. Alin j a K., 169. 

Mughaiisttm, described, 176. 

Muhammad ‘All Taghal b. Maham B., 

475 ; refuses to kill 
Xadgar M., 491, 495 ; 
puttodeath,50i, 502. 


Mul^mmad Ali Jang Jang, 240, 243 

and n 1, 256, 262, 263. 
Do. Ba khshT . also called Sultan 
Muhammad, 243, 262; in 

charge of Agra, 329, 336, 33/ ; 
rebukes Hindal, 339. 


Do. r 

)arzi, Khwa^ah, 226. 

Do. 

Husain M. £. Haidar M., 

230, 233 :n 1. 

Do. 

Khan Eumi artillery 


man 351. 

Do- • 

do., Governor^ Herat, 


417 ; letter of 

Tahmasp to, 418, 650* 

Do. 

Kusa poet, 280. 

Do. 

Sultan M., 240. 

Do. 

do. - s. Miran Shab, 


215. 

Do. 

Muqlm s. Zu-an-nun Ar-* 


ghun. 228. 

MiihaTTiTnad Snl^aii Mirza, s. Tahm^p, 
see TTh udabanda * 

Muhammad Sultau king of Kliwar- 
izm, 194. 

Muhajnmad Zamau M. s. Badi’-az* 

zaman. 

248; submits to Humayun, 


288 ; rebels, 289 ; in Gujrat-, 294 ; at 
Lahore, 303 ; returns, 308 ; con- 
spiracy, 325; pardoned, 330 ; at 
Causa, 343 ; drowned, 344 ; Addenda 
Xo. 96a. 

Muhammad Fakua blinds Ramran, 
604. 

Muhammad Shah ruler Kashmir. 
403, 404. 

Mu^mmadi M., grandson, Jahan 
Shah. 442 and n 2, 460. 

Muhibb ‘All, K. s. Mir Kh alifa. 550, 
687,610. 

Muhyiu-d-din M ag hrahl. astrologer, 
100 and nn, 103, 110. 

M‘uin Kh waja s. Khw aja Khawan^ 

Muk, river, 539 and n 2. 

Muliya, citadel xjf Campanir, 312. 
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Muluk-i-tawalf, 22 n 2. 

Maman of Farankhud. his chrono- 
gram, 604. 

34un‘im EZ. Kli an- Kh anan. 367, 373, 
412 71, 2, 493, 522, 529, 536, 544, 548 ; 
captures Elamran, 602, 604, 607, 
610 ; made A/s guardian, 612. 
Muqaddam Beg, or Maqdum, B. Koka, 

at Qanauj, 354, 482, 541 h 1, 558, 
564. 

Muqarrab, term, 17 n 1, 

Muqim Khan, serv. Tardi Beg, 633, 

656. 

Do. do. a rebel, 467. 

Muqlm Mirza, s. Zu-an-nun Ar^un, 
228, 233. 

Muqim ‘Arab, or Shuj^aat K., 316 and 
n 5. 

Alurad M., infant s. Tahmasp, 441, 
443. 468 ; death, 472, 

IMurshid, Alulla, Babar’s ambassador, 
238. 

^lurraza Mir Sadr, 432. 

• • 

Musahib Beg s. Khwaja Kilan joins 
Humayun, 479; son exposed, 510, 
513 ; nicknamed, 523, 530 ; pardon- 
ed. 535; sent on pilgrimage, 541, 

Musafarb Khwajah, 632 and n 1. 
^lustafa Rumi, artilleryman, 263. 
Muzaffar dynastv, 209 and n 1, 

Do. Husain s. S. Husain, 229. 
Muzaffar Koka ]nit to death, 488. 

Do. TupcT, 432. 

Do. Turkamnn, 359. 

N. 

NadTin Koka, 130, 391, 475 ; impri- 
soned, 5' *2 ; Addenda Xo- 5)1; and 
secoiul Addenda Xo. 67. 

XafaT<-al -fannn, cncyc]opa?dia, 153. 
X'agina Kh at un m. Taimur, 205 and 
4 . 

Xairun. title, 183. 192 and n 4, 


Xaisan, Syrian month, 20 and n 3. 
Xajf Kdfa, 158 and n 3. 

Xajm Beg or Sani, 'Xar Ahmad 
Ispahan!, Ism‘aii Sh ah’s minister, 
234 and n 1 ; Addenda Xo. 68. 
Xalca, ill Mandu, 304 and 2. 
Xamudar, astrol. term^ 43 n 5 ; Ad- 
denda Xo. 27. 

Xamns i-Akbar, 29 n 2. 

Xaqus, 116 n 3. 

Xaquz, 174 n 2. 

Xaranji Shah Qnli, 458, 492, 506, 558, 
593, 594. 

Xarhan, 341 ; Addenda Xo. 118 ; 

second Addenda Xo. 46. 

Xarlad, Gujrat, 310 and n 4, 316. 
Xarin, or Xari, 492 and n 4, 538, 539, 

544. 

Xarnaul, 327. 

Xasib KTh an Afghan, 624 

Xasib Shah, king, Bengal, 332 and 

n 3* 

Xasir^^urza, Babar’s half-brother, 
221; J_'ts Qandahar, 233, 234. 
Xas!ru-d-d!n Muhammad, see Hum- 


ayun. 

Xasiru-d-dln Tusi, 119 n 3, 193 n 3. 
Xausari^jujrat, 317, 319. 

Xaugh.'^Si Kashmir. 402, 481 and n 1. 
XavidiJ] s -t, 481 and n 1. 

Xazar!^ , ^ and n 1. 

Xazir=^ lir, astrol, term, 75 n 3 
Xazr S. 657 and n 3, 662 and 

11 3. 

Xazuk Shah Khsbmir. 402 and n 5 ; 
Addenda Xo. 134. 


Xekuahar, 581. 

Xeknihal, 581 n 1. 

Xey, Elias, c^uoted, 357 n and 1 or. 
X^ihilam, term explained, 496 and n 3. 
XYshapur. Humayun visits, 435. 
Xi^jara, water-carrier saves Hum- 

a^^an, 344, 345. 

Do. K, gov. BYSna, 257. 
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Niisani, doi b. Shev Shah, 616, 
Nigamu-d-^ii Bakhshi , historian, 

quotedf 44 Tt 3, 52 it 3 

♦ . 

or. 

Do. ^alifa, or Mir Kha^^- 

fa, 262 ; accoant of, 

281. 

Nigamu-l-Mulfc, king, Deccan, 324. 
Nizami poet) 6 » 1, 9 n 1 ; qnoted, 

f 

Noab, 164, 165. 

Nobbahr, astrol. term, 90 n 4. 

• • • 

o. 

Okadai s. Cinglz, 194, 197, 198, 200. '' 

Officers, list of, see Dist. '' 

# ^ 

Ohsson D’., quoted, 199 n 2 or. / 

P. 

Fahlwan Bada^^g^I, -kUA€a at Causa, 

343.' 

- Do. Dost M^Barr., 608 ; receives 

charge of Parian, . 540 ; 
bnil^ -Bikram, 608, 657. 

Pai Minar Afghanistan, 469. 

Pakna Saiyid M., 451, 547. 

Pakna Qher Muhammad, 545, 547, 
548 • ' 

Palam -fown, 385. 

* - • 

Panipat, battle of, 242. 

P^ja, 85 a 4. - 

Parghall Maidana, 304, 315 and n 4 ; 

drowned,, 344, 645 and n 2. 

Parian fort, 540. 

Paeha Begam w. Mn^mmad K., 329 
n 2. 

Patar, scene of Gbmida’s marriage, 
363 and n 2. 

Pattan, 317. 

Pajanda M., 390 and n 4. 

PftiwghiMi vill., 228. 

Persad £ana of ‘Amarkot, 375. 
Peshbah^ town, 200 and n 1. 

Phalodl town, 372. 

« 


Phul or Pul, see BahlQl 

Pija Jan Anaga w. Kliwaia Maqgtld, 

nurse, 131 and it 4. 

PTr ‘All Taz, 213. 

PTr Muhammad killed, 213. 

Do. do. rules Bal^, 516, 

521, 532,637,546, 
. 646, 648, 662. 

Do, Akh tft. 648 ; killed, 659. 

Pissasphalt, 5 n 3. 

Pitted degrees, astrol, term, 102 and 
» 4. 

'Pomegranates, seedless, 445 and n 7. 

Portagaese-^icecoy,. 3^3, 

Price, Major, quoted, 2 30 n 6, 418 n 
6 or. 

Prolegomena of S^arfu-d*dln Yezdl, 
quoted 47 n 4, 198 n 2, 202 n 4, 203 
n 1. 

Ptolemy, 119. 

Puran Mai of Canderl, 399. 

a 

Q. 

Qabal K. s. Tumanna K., 186, 186, 
188, 189, 191, 202 n 2. 

QubaqandazI, 440 n 7. 

Qabt (Copt.) s. Ham, 166. 

Qacnll Bahadur, account of, 185-190, 
199, 202 n 2, 204, 342. 

Qadir Shah or Mallu Kh an. 306, S18. 

Qaida K., 185. 

Qall Saiyid Mir .‘Adi., 461. 

Qamargah, hunt, 440, 442 n 8. 

Qamhar ‘All Sahari kills Qaraca, 670. 
Do. Diwana, account of, 635. 

Qanauj, 322 ; battle of, 349-352. 

Qandahar, Babar besieges, 228, 333 ; 

s defeat at, 307 j ^^bwa jab 
^an surrenders, 308, 309 ; Hindal 
goes to 365 ; Akbar, 395, 396 ; Kam- 
ran takes, 408, 409, 410 j Humaynn 
takes, 459-76. 

Qanun Humayoni of Mirkhwand, 
645, 
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Qara Bagh> ^^0 and n 3, 523, 525, 
552, 557. 

Qara Hulagu s. Mewat !K., 200. 

Qara Klh an s. Mughul K., 170. 

Do. Yusuf Turkaman, 216, 295 and 
n 2. 

Qaraca Beg !K. serv. Xamran, 290 ; 
incites Hindal, 365, 409, 479 ; es- 
corts Miriam-makani, 484, 488 ; in 
Badakks^an, 491-94, 505, 506 ; at 
Kabul, 510, 513, 516, 517 ; deserts, 
521, 522 ; nicknamed by HumayQii, 
523, 527 ; pardoned, 534-5, 541, 5^, 

550, 556, 557,^55^*^rTOtMa:9:^^ 564; 
given Gliazgn by Kamran, 565, 
b§ • killed, 570. 

Quracar Koyan, 183 ; account of, 
192. 

Qaraquln, 170 and n 4. 

Quratigin, 539. 

Qashqaldagh. tbe coot, 415 and n 3. 

Qasim Kahl poet, 621 n 1 ; his chrono- 
gram, 664 and n 1. 

Do. Barlas, 409, 469, 478; in charge, 
Kabul and surrenders, 564. 
Do. Buyutat Kbwaja, accountant 
and Yizier, 522, 543, 565 ; 
put to death, 571. 

Qasim Husain K., 263, 298, 304, 316 ; 

gets Surat, 317 ; flies, 319, 
320, 346, 355, 360; deserts 
Humayun, 370, 390; returns 
to him, 465, 525, 527 ; treach- 
ery of, 558, 564. 

Do. Kobbar, 230 and n 6. 

Do. M, of Gunabad poet, 437 and 
n 3. 

Do. Mahdl, killed, 605. 

Do. Makhlas. artilleryman, 462, 
478, 509, 547, 630, 637. 

Do, Muhammad Kh an Mauji, ac- 
count of, 450 ; kills Yadgiir 
M., 491, 509, 510; made gov. 
Kabul, 526. 


Qasim Muhammad, builder, Agra 

fort, 507 and n 5. 

Do. Shah Taghai, 487. 

QazI Firang, the Portuguese magis- 
trate, 323 and n 2. 

Do. Jia, 253, 258. 

Qazwin, 417 ; Humayun at, 436. 
Qibcaq, battle of, 556-60. 

Do. desert of, 209. 

Qilat Babar takes, 228 ; Akbar at. 


454. 

Qiyan s. Il Khan, 173, 175. 

Qij-at, 175. 

Quatremere, quoted, 162 7i 3, 193 n 4 . 
QOAbila K. s. Qabal K., 189. 

Q^. ^ Beg f. Sher-afgan killed. Causa, 

3 ^ 3 . 

Quli ^hai^ Turkaman, 551 and n 4, 
Qulji ShaJit^stronomer, 119 n 3. 

Q urban QarE\^^^h 535. 

Qimduz, 221 anc^ n 2, 490, 527. 

Qutb K. or ‘Abdu-r^rashid, 288, 331, 
332 ; killed, 346. 

Qutbu-d-din Jalanju Bagdad, 444 

and n 3. 

Qutlaq Is igar KTi anim other Babar, 

224. 3, 

Qutlaq Qadam Amir, 241, 

574. 

B. 

Babbani, term, 153 and n 2. ^ 

Rafi’ Koka, 460, 521 (?). 

Baflk Koka, qu, Rafi* 521. 

Rafi’u-d-dln Safa Vi, 257 and n 2, 355 

and n 1, 399 n 5. 

Raghiinath, Jain, 150. 

Raisin, 300 and n 1. 

Ra kh na Hafiz Sultan, 451 and n 4. 

Ram Bagh ; Addenda Ko. 86. 

Rantbambar, 296, 400. 

Rashidi Khwaja Sultan, killed by S. 

Muazzara, 495 and n 2. 

.... - 

Rashidi Tarikh^ 351 and passim. 
Raiizat-as Safa, 157 n 1, 158 n 4, etc* 


247, 256, 


\ 
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Baverty, Major, quoted, 144 nn 1 
and 2, 694 n 1 etc. 

Becord'office, 31 and n 1. 

Kebatsek, E., 1 n 1, etc. 

Bewari, 617 and n 1. 

Key, town, Persia, 436 and n 4. 

Bieu, 157 n 1 etc. 

Boba, Edessa, 162 and n 3. 

Bobtas, Bebar, Sher Shab takes, 335. 

Do. Panjab, 399. 

Bosban Koka, 440 ; account of, 448. 
Bab AUab Kbwajab, 544. 

BQmi K., artilleryman, 302 and n 1 ; 

deserts BabMur, 304; at 
Cunar, 331 ; poisoned, 332 ; 
Addenda No. 101. 

Do. do. Safar, 319, 323 and n 3 ; 

Addenda Nos. 101 and 

114. 

Do. do. Ustad ‘Aziz Slstanl enters 

Akbar’s service, 640 and 
n 1. 

Bupa BibI nurse, 131. 

Bus s. Japbet, 168. 

Bustam K^an Afghan, 635. 

S. 

Sa'adat Yar Koka s. Kb Mdar Anaga, 
131 and n 3. 

Sabdal K., 560. 

Sabir Qaq Hafig, 427, 433 ; Addenda 
No. 144. 

Sabzawar, 420 and n 1. 

Do. 436, 465. 

Sacbau, E., quoted, 24 n 3, 82 n 1, 84. 
S‘ad-i-akbar, 48 n 4. 

Do.-i-asghar, 93 n 2. 

Sadasak Lai, translator, quoted, 674 
n 3. 

Saddara, 248 and n 5. 

S‘adl, quoted, 7 « 3, 229 n 6 and 382. 

Sadr K. serv. Bahadur ^ab, 301, 

304, 305 ; wounded, 306 ; killed, 310 

n2. 


Sadu-d-din HamuT, 153 and n 1. 
Safi Mosque, 325 and n 2. 

Safar term, 75 n 5, 87 n 2. 

Safar Kbwajab. see Rumi K. 
Saflna-abauliya, quoted, 522-6. 

Saha, a star, 24 and n 3. 

Saband, mountain, 443 and n 4. 
Sabibdil, 18 n 4. 

Sahib-qiran, meaning of, 17 n 2, 69 

1, see Taimur. 

Sahm, term, 90 n 4, 

Said Baba A1 Qibcaq, 558, 564, 574. 
Do. -Beg, 654. 

Do. KLan of Kasbghar. invade 
Badakbshan. 273, 404 n 6. 
Saiyid ‘All Mir of Duki, 487 
Do. do. of Sabzawar, 562. 

Do. do. painter, 552. 

Saif K. s. Kbwajab Maqsud killed 
448. 

SajSwal K., 618. 

Sakizllduz, constellation, 569 and i 

2 . 

Sal Alang, 558, 563. 

Salburl, 201 and n 3. 

Salima S. Begam d. Nuru-d-dln, 32i 
and n 2. 

Salim Kb^n s. Sher Shab. see Islan 
K. 

Sallmgarh, 634, 

Salls-al-qutbain, 204 n 1. 

Sam Mlrza s. Ism'all S., 307 and n 2 
437. 

Samana, 244 and n 6. 

Samandar sent to Shah Husain, 363 

to Maldeo, 372 ; from Kashmir 
541. 

Samarkand, 212 ; thrice conquered 
by Babar, 226, 233. 

Samvat era, 64 n 6. 

Sanga Bana, 265, 258 ; battle with 
Babar, 259-66 ; dies, 268. 

Sangar serv. Maldeo, 372. 

Sanl K., 587. 
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Sanjar Barlas s. Sb ahrbanu, 230, 
410 ; made prisoner, 507. 

Sanku, s. Avang K., 193. 

Saqlab, Sclavonia, 166 and n 1. 
Saqsin, 193. 

Sarang, 357 n 1, 360, 402. 

Do. Sultan, 357 [n 1, 398, 599. 
Sarangpur, 300. 

Sardar K., s. Qaraca, 510, 535. 

Sarkei Gujrat, 317. . 

Satalmir, ruined town, Jodlipur, 374 
and n 3. 

Satyavrata, 166 n 6. 

Savuq Bulaq, Persia, 439. 

Scaliger, 84 n 2. 

Scbefer, 79 n 2. 

Sedillot, quoted, 45 n 5, 54 nn 3 and 
5, 119 n 3, 193 n 2. 

Seliwan fort, Humaydn besieges, 
Selim Sbab, see Islam Sh ab. 

Setb s. Adam, 158-60, 

Shahdka, 40 n 4. 

Sb ab Bardi Biyat, 478 and n 3. 

Do. Beg Ar gb un s. Zu-an- 

nun, 233 ; imprisoned, 
297 n 4. 

Sb ab Begam w. Yunus K., 230 and n 

9, 233. 

Do. Mirza s. M. Sultan M., 350, 542. 
Sbab Muhammad Sultan Hisari, 547, 

548. 

Do. do. b. Haji M. kills M. 

vSbah, 542, . 561 ; 
put to death, 578^ 

579. 

Sbab Qull SistanI, 467. 

Do. Sultan, 513, 627. 

Sb ab Mirza, related to Mir Barka, 
568. 

Sbabam ^All J alalr, 457. 

Do. K., 467, 537, 591. 

Sbabbaz K. Afghan, 624. 

SbabI AmiTj poet, 443 ; and Addenda 
Iso, 144. 


Sbahinshab. 32 ; see Akbar* 
Shahrazurl, 157 and n 1, 65. 
Sbabrbanu Babar’s balf-sister, 411 
and n 1 ; Addenda T^o. 62. 
i Sbabrukb s. Taimur, 214, 216, 217. 
Sbab r sab z, 203. 

SbaibanI or Sbaibak, 227, 229, 231 n 
j 2, 233, 356. 

Sbaikbam Kli wajab Kbizrl, 522, 

529 and n 4. 

I Sbajra-al-atrak, 39 1, 198 n 3. 

I Sh a Mi- dan, Humaj’un falls ill at, 

I 493, 495. 

I ' 

i ^al, 390, 411. 

Sb ammasI town near Ardabll, 445 n 3. 
Sb amsu-i-pesbtaq, what, 37 ii 4. 
Sbamsu-d-din ‘All S. of Nl^apur, 
435. 

Sb amsu-d-dIn Atka, bis dream, 43 ; 
bis wife, 130 ; helps Humayun, 354; 
at Lahore, 356; imprisoned by 
Islamran, 468, 502 ; at Gb aznin, 596, 
635. 

Sbaraf, astrol. term, 133 n 2. 
Sbarafu-d-din ‘All Yezdl, author, 47, 
205 n 4, 244 ; Prolegomena quoted 
passim. 

Sharif El. b. Sbamsu-d-din, 43. 
Sb asban or Sasan Pass Bada kbsb ap, 
492. 

Sbem s. Hoab, 165, 166. 

* * • V ^ 

Sber ‘All serr. Kamran, 505; wounds 
HajI Mubarnraad, 507, 508, 509, 
515, 516 ; imprisoned, 527-28, 539. 
Sber Afghan s. Quo Beg, 261, 465 ; 
gets Qilat, 475, .476, 478, 496 and n 
2 ; deserts, 502 ; put to death, 506. 
Sber Mandal, 656 n 3. 

Sber Sbab or Khan marries Lad 
Mulk, 288 ; account of, 326-335 ; at 
Causa, 341-46 ; at Qanauj, 349-52, 
359, 373 ; final account of,. 399-401, 
615. 

Sbibab enigmatist, 277, 280, 289 n 1. 



Shihab-ud-din Ahmad, 623, 638. 

Do. do. ^ori, 244. 

^Iram Ta^al, 225. 

Slalkot, 240. 

SibI fort, 389. 

Sidl ‘All Eais admiral, quoted, 652 n 
2, 654 n 3, 658 n 3. 

Sifatiya a sect, 52 1. 

Sihrind, battle of, 627. 

Sikandar K., Gujrat, 318. 

Do. LadI f. Ibrahim K., 238 

and n 4, 294, 297. 

Do. Sur, 246, 618 ; defeated, 

630-31. 

Do. K. Uzbeg in charge Bik- 

ram, 608, 622, 625 ; takes 
Delhi, 634. 

Sikandra, 664 n 1. 

Sikrl, 260. 

Silhadi, 305 and n 3. 

Sind, Hnmajan in, 360. 

Sipah Salar, term explained, 4 » 8. 
Sipand me, 353 and n 3. 

Sirdir s. Qaraca, see Sardar. 

Sirhind, see Sihrind, gardens at, 451, 
Sistan, 414, 415. 

Biurha, Jains, 147 and n 2. 

Sonpat, 339. 

Srinagar, 406. 

Ssjmang Ssetzen, 37 n 2. 

Stewart, quoted, 59 n 3. 

Soflabad, 436. 

Su^hu Cilan, s. Iradamci Barlas, 190. 

S nkhm an ara, 148. 

iulaiman M. Bad akhsh an at Panipat, 

242; Manwa, 261; sentBadalgh- 
^an, 274, 275 ; submits to Kamran, 
408, 409 ; visited by Bairam, 462 ; 
released, 469 ; sends presents to 
Humayfin, 487; rebels, 490-3; 
pardoned 504, 516, 521, 531, 536, 
539, 544 ; at Balkh, 548, 549, 552, 
553; Humayun proposes for his 
daughter, 575; ingratitude of, 637. 

4 


Sulaiman’s Pool, 440. 

Sulh-i-Kull, 18 n 5. 

Sulha s. Adam, 159. 

Sultan ‘Ali Khwabbln. 229. 

Do. do. calligrapher, 310. 

Do. do. see AJzal K. 

Sultan Begamw. ‘Askari, 396 and n 1. 
Sultana Begam d. S, Husain of 
Herat, 350 n 4. 

Sultan M. Qarawalbegi, 452 ; deserts, 
50. 

Sultaniya, 436, 439. 

Sumbal Mehter or Safdar K., 60 and 
n 2, 297 n 4, 452 ; at Kabul, 509, 512. 

Sungad, Mandu, 305. 

Suq-s-samanin, 165 and n 3, 

Suni Eai Mai, 372, 373. 

Surajgarh, 328. 

Surat, 317, 318. 

Suri, 213. 

Sur^ Widai, poet, 281 ; and Addenda 
No. 93. 

Sus, 160 and n 7. 

T. 

Tabari historian, 58 n 1, 165 n 2. 
Tabriz, 215, 443, 445. 

T'afinat, 156 and n. 

Tagina or Nagina, Taimur’s mother 
205. 

Tahir Mu^mmad, 562, 587. 

Do. Sadr, 363, 367. 

Tahmasp K. Persia takes Qandahar, 
308; letter of, 417-31 ; meets Hura- 
ayun etc. 437-443 embassy, 487 
493 ; letters ; Addenda No. 138. 

Taj K. serv. Bahadur, 301. 

Do. Lodi, 327. 

Taj-i-‘izzat, 649 and n 1. 

Tajabbar, term explained, 21 n. 

Tajiks, 172. 

Taju-d-din Lari Mulla, 374; killed 
380. 

Taquz or Naquz, 174. 
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ilqan town, 194 and n 5, 530. 

Do. river Bangi, 534. 

Lmih defined, 133 yi 3. 
mar ‘All Shighali, 523. 
n-i-wahid, 35 n 1. 
ngut, 195 and n 3. 
raghai Taimur’s f., 202. 
rakkab ‘unsuri, 2 n 3. 
ram Persia, 445, 

rdi Beg jagirdar Etawa, at Pam- 
pat, 243 ; CampanTr, 316, 320, 321, 
330 ; in Maldeo's country, 373 ; at 
A m arket, 370 ; brings news of 
Akbar’s birth, 61 n 1 ; refuses horse 
to Sumayun, 391, 393, 487, 522, 
527, 607, 624, 625, 658. 
irdi Beg b. Quo Beg, 261. 
irmashlrin s. Dava K., 202, 206. 
trsh B., 367. 

irsun B. s. Baba Jalair, 373. 
isqawal, 496 and n 3. 


Tret a Jug, 151. 

Tulaq, K. Quein surrenders, 467, 537, 

560. 

Do. Yatishnavis. 452. 

Do. of Tallqan, 49. 

Tulls. Cinglz, 194, 

Tumanna, K. s. Bayasanghar, 47, 185. 
Tuqtamish Eban, 209. 

Tuqiiz, nines, 170. 

Tut, s. Farldun, 175. 

Turk, s. Japhet, 168, 

Turkaman, derivation of, 172. 

Turks, 169. 

Tusqawal, term explained, 590 7i 3. 

U. 

‘Ubaidu-llah. K., nephew Shaibanl, 
defeats Babar, 233, 460 and n 1. 

Uc, 361. 

TJjjain, 301. 

Dk:, 416 and n 4 ; and second Addenda 


iswlyat, astrol. term, 73 n 1. 

Itar s. Alinjak, 169. 

Do. K, s. ‘AJ.au-d-din S., 293, 296; 

killed, 298-99. 

Do. Sarangkhani, 251, 257, 267. 
a tar K. Gakkar, 599. 

ate, G. P., quoted ; second Addenda 
No. 52. 
atta, 56, 501. 

aus K. b. Shah Mansur, 236. 
emucln, 191 ; see Cinglz. 
engri, 193. 

iefenthaler, quoted, 147 n 2, etc. 
imur or Tamerlane, or Sahib Qiranl, 

47 ; horoscope, 79, 124 and n 
1, 198 n 2 ; account of, 204- 
14, 218, 244 n 5, 295, 443 and 
n 2, 613 ; Addenda No. 75. 
Do. Mehtar, 452. 

Do. Ta^, 176. 
imurnama MS., 309 and n 2. 

'Irl, Afghanistan, 475, 487. 

'ishrln. Syrian month, 55 and n 1. 
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Jkin O gh lan made prisoner, 547. 
Clugh B. s. Shahrukh, 45 n 5, 54 n 3, 

70 n 1, 121 and /z. 2, 125, 496 
and n 1, 

Do. Mlrza s. M, Sultan M., 321, 
328, 350, 360 ; escapes from 
Kamran, 465, 474, 487, 513. 
Do. Beg, Persian amhassador, 612. 
‘Dmar Sh ai kh, s. Timur, 213, 218. 
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of, 217-222. 

TJnah, Gujrat, 325* 

Uria, what, 159 and n 1. 

Urta Bagh, Kabul, 523, 571. 

Ustad ‘All, 241. 

Dshtargram. 574. 

Utr^, where Timur died, 212, 221- 
‘Dzada= Alidad, 283- 


V. 

^ambery, 194 n 6. 
Varaha Mihra, 90 n 4. 
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Targottaroa, 90 n 4. 

Ticeroy, Portuguese, 323. 
Vikramadltya, 121 n 2, 247 n 4. 
YuUers, quoted, 82 » ], etc. 

W. 

Wabal, astrol. term, 99 n 3. 

WaisI Amir, 645. 

Wajh, astrol. term, 77 n 4. 

Wall B. f. ^tau Jahiji, 612, 625, 629. 
Do. Shah Atka, left iu charge, 
KabxU, and of M. Hakim, 620 ; 
arrires India, 635. 

Walad Beg, 487, 503. 

Wans, 153 u 2, 154. 

Waqi’at Babari, 234. 

Warask, 248. 

Wasma, woad, 57 n 2. 

Weber, Dr., 91 n 4. 

Whinfield, quoted, 5 n 1, 20 n 3. 
White way, R. S., quoted, 323 n 4. 
Widai Sur^ a poet, 280. 

Wood, Journey, 250 n- 

Y. 

Tadgar Mu^mmad. s. Sultan M. 

Mirza kills Abu S'aid, 217. 
Do. Nasir M., nephew of Babar, 

289, 298, 304, 316, 317, 319, 
320, 339, 346; at Qanauj, 
352, 355, 357, 360, 361, 362, 
365 ; account of, 367-70 ; nda 
410-11, 397 ; at Kabul, 461, 
462, 469, 477 ; returns to 
Humayun, 485-88; put to 
death, 491, 500. 

Do. Sultan B. d. ‘Umar S., 222. 

Do, Ta^ai f . Haji Begam, 269, 294. 
Yafis Oghlan Turk, 168. 

Yar A^ad IspahanI or Kajm Slni, 
234 and n 1 ; Addenda Nos. 68 
and 69. 

Do. Muhammad Ghaznavi f. ShaTn. 
su-d-din Atka, 43. 


Yasin Daulat, 554, 558, 564, 565. 

Yate, Colonel, quoted, 434 n 3. 
Yazdajird, era of, 54 n 4. 

Yeda tash, rain-stone, 167. 

Yesugai Bahadur s. Bartan B., 190. 
Yulduz K. s. A‘ K., 173. 

Do. 8. Manqali, 146, 177. 

Yunus K. s. Wais K, 219, 220. 

Do. ‘Ali, oflScer of Babar, 241, 242, 

246, 261, 263 ; at Lahore, 
290 ; death, 482. 

Yusafzai tribe, 237. 

Yusuf, physician, 280. 

Do. Beg s. Ibrahim B., 336. 

Do. Culi, account of, 4.50. 

Do. Muhammad K., 385. 

Z. 

Zabir Raghi, killed, 233. 

Zafar Fort Bada kbRb an. 273 and t 

3. 

Zafamama, 47 n 4. 

Zahid B., 340 n, 501. 

Zahiru-d-din, see Babar. 

Zainu-d-din Kashmir, 406. 

Do. Kamangar Saint, 6L 

and n 1. 

Do. Koka, 448. 

Do. Shaikh Sadr, author, quot 

ed, 248 n 5, 278 >i 2 ; chrc 
nogram, 266 ; account o: 

280; Addenda Nos. 75 
78, 79, 88, 90. 

Zama, rill., 597 and n 2, 

Zaman M., see Mu^mmad Zaman. 
Zamzama, vill. Afghanistan, 505. 
Zanab, Dragon’s tail, 81. 

Zhal. a raft, 235 n 8. 

Zhinda Pil= Ahmad Jam, 52. 
Zliratgah Herat, 432, 433, 434. 
Zoha, see Roha. 

Zoroaster, 1,32 n 2. 

Zubun Biyan, husband Alanqua, 17' 
Zutamin, see Dutamin. 
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AKBARNAM. 

In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. 

Introduction. 

Almighty God ! ^ What a profound thought and glorious idea it 
is that the subtle apprehenders of truth, whose bright minds are like 


the breath of morning, and who 

1 Allah Akbar (Arabic, — AUdlm 
Akbar) God is very Great. This ex- 
pression is called the takbir — the 
magnifying — and is often used at 
the commencement of undertakings. 
A.F. places it at the beginning of the 
Akhamdma and also of the Ain. 
Blochmann says, (166n.) “ The words 
Allahu Akbar are ambiguous ; they 
may mean, ‘God is Great,’ or ‘Akbar 
is God.’ There is no doubt that 
Akbar liked the phrase for its ambi- 
guity ; for it was used on coins, the 
imperial seals and the heading of 
books, /arn» an s, etc.” He then trans- 
lates from BadaonT, (11, 210) as fol- 
lows ; “ It was during these days 
“ (A.H. 983=1575-6) that His Majesty 
once asked how people would like 
“ it, if he ordered the words AUdlm 
“Akbar to be cut on the imperial seal 
“and the dies of his coins. Most 
‘ said, people w ould like it very 
“ much. But Haji Ibrahim objected 
“ and said, the phrase had an ambi- 


are keen-sighted students of the 

“ guous meaning and the Emperor 
“ might substitute the Koran verse 
“ Lazikni AUdhi o.kharu — To think of 
“God is the greatest thing — because 
“ it involved no ambiguity. But His 
“ Majesty got displeased and said, it 
“ was surely sufficient that no man 
“who felt his weakness would claim 
“divinity; he merely looked to the 
“sound of the words and he had 
“ never thought that a thing could 
“ be carried to such an extreme.” 
Mr. Lowe (230) has copied this trans- 
lation but it seems to me that Mr. 
Blochmann meant to write “se//- 
evidentf and not “sufficient,” for 
the Persian is Cm»| .i/A ^ivud 

mu‘aiyan ast. Mr. Rehatsek (“ Ak- 
bar’s Repudiation of Islam,” 14) 
translates : “ But the Emperor was 
“ not pleased and replied, ‘ It is self- 
‘ evident that no man can in his per- 
‘ feet weakness pretend to be God. 

‘ Our intention is based on the literal 
‘meaning and there is no occasion 
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2 

schedules ^ of Creation and drawers * of diagrams on the tablet of 
wisdom and perception^ have not, with the exception of Speech which 
is but a vagrant breeze and fluctuating gale, found in the combina- 
tions^ of the elements or in material^ forms, anything so sublime, 
or a jewel so rare that it come not within the mould of price, that 
R eason^s balance cannot weigh it, that Language's measure cannot 
contain it, and that it be beyond the scale of Thought; — and yet, how 
should it be otherwise ? TN^ithout help of Speech, the inner world^s 
capital could not be built, nor this evil outer world^s civilization be 
conceived. 


‘to transfer it (to my name.)’” I 
think the passage might be rendered 
thus, “ He (A^kbar) did not approve, 
“ and observed, ‘ It is seK-evident 
‘that a humble slave cannot claim 
‘the Godhead; we are thinking only 
‘ of the verbal coincidence (with our 
‘ own name), there is no sense in put- 
‘ting such an interpretation (as you 
‘have suggested) on the phrase.”’ 
The word ss.^j^Isjc 'jnaiiasahat — which 

I have translated coincidence occurs 
thrice in the beginning of the Akhar- 
ndina in the sense of connection, rir., 
Bib. Ind. ed. 2, 11. 2 and 9 fr. foot 

and 22, 1. 6. 

The conversation is, on the whole, 
creditable both to Akbar and Haji 
Ibrahim. Akbar. I think, admitted 
that he chose the phrase on account 
of its consonance with his name but 
denied tliat he bad any intention of 
claiming to be God. Probably Haji 
Ibrahim's well-meant suggestion 
would not have mended matters, for 
people would still liavc rcmarke<l on 
the double significance of the words, 
tsee further on this point, BadaonT 
IT. 2bR (Lowe, 277), In Faizi’s Di- 
'if-dtu there is a long poem in praise 
of AkV)ar, every couplet of which 
ends with the words, Allcih Akbc^t^ 


f 


plural of j ad real, 

a column. The word is often used 
to signify astronomical tables or 
catalogues. 

2 lit. : compass-open- 

ers. 

^ - 

s iarakkxib : 

lit. : elemental combination or inser- 
tion of one element in another. The 

similar phrase ocenrs 

in Aiyif ISo. 4 (13, 111.) OTarakkuh 
is used in the Akbarndma (22, 1. 6) 
in opposition to tajarrif.d, i.e., single- 
ness or nudity. It appears that the 
phra se refers to the four compounds 
described in Aiyz Iso. 13 about the 
origin of metals. There it is said 
that the Creator, by calling into 
existence the four elements, has 
raised up wondrous forms (^paikarlioT). 
Further on, we are told that four 
compounds {murakkab)^ are called 
into existence, viz.-. 1st, dsdrd-*^ulvfi 

t 

doings from on high, as rain, snow, 
etc.; 2nd, stones; 3rd, plants; 4th, 
animals. (Blochmann 39.) 


^ pciikar haiyuldyil 

material form. JTaii/uldni is from 
the Greek vXtj, matter. I think the 
expression is synonymous or nearly 
so with tarakhuh ^ ansarx. The ma- 
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Verse.^ 

What a Word* was that whose utterance 
Unveiled the eighteen thousand ! ^ 

No feast equals it in intoxicating power ; 

No rival comes nigh it in supremacy. 

It is the initiator in the workshop ; 

It sits enthroned in the palace. 

Whatever reaches the heart of the wise, 

The heart utters to the tongue and the tongue rehearses to 

the ear. 

Its path is from the adit to the exit of hearts ; 

Expression and audition are its arena. 

In reason’s observatory the tongue and the ear 
Are the rising^ and setting of speech’s moon. 

We cannot reach its sublime foundation by the ladder ^ of the 

terial forms must also be combina- mysterious number 9, and 9,000 was 
tions of the elements. doubled to allow for male and female 

1 These lines are PaizI’s and in creations, 
his Mo.rlco.zi~adi>:dr (Centre of Chcles) The Majma^ii-i-tav:dri^ (quoted by 

in the canto in praise of Speech. Anquetil du Perron, Zendavesta, II 

(B. M. Add. No. 7r95, •25b. Rieu’s 352u.), says the first man was called 

Cat. II. 671). The MS. has fear Gilshah — earth-lord — and that he 

arhahidio^ in the la^t line in place had a son and daughter named 

oi bar rasadgdhi-hosh. Mesci and Mescianeh, and that after 

8 Meaning the word of two letters 50 years, they had 18 children, 

and nun, i.e., I* and «, Kun, At least this is another instance of 

Fiat, Be, which God uttered at the fhe use of the number 18 and per- 

Creation. “ Zi kdf v:a nTin barun haps a partial explanation of the 

atcard kunain " Exordium of &td- “ 18,000.” 

shan-i-rdz. * Rasadgdh. Observatories are 

8 It is a Muhammadan idea that described in the Ain (IT, *265) as 

the number of created species was wonderful buildings with upper and 

18,000. See Badaoni II. 3'20 (Lowe, lower windows and placed on elevated 

330). Also AJcbamdma 9, 1. 11. Me- spots where mists cannot reach them, 

ninski s.r. ‘aJam, quoting from the See also 1. c. 266 where the word 

Turkish says, “Dens octodecim millia rasad is explained. 

tnundorum creavit” I cannot find ® Lit. are its east and west, 

any explanation of the choice of the * Alluding, apparently, to the 

number 18,000. Perhaps it was notion that there are nine heavens 

adopted as being a multiple of the one above another. 
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skies nor can the swift foot of reason plant a step in its nature’s 
mysterious wilderness. Its disposition! is fiery, its constitution 
aerial, its nature earthy but resembling water.a Its fount is the fire- 
temple of the heart; its culmination, the blissful abode of the 
atmosphere ; it is as water in the flow of its traffic ; earth’s surface is 

its place of repose. 

Judges of precedence in the ranks of glory, have in consonance 
with theh knowledge and insight, recognized Speech as Commander- 
in-Chief“ of Truth’s army,— nay, as the true son and heir of the 
mind. They have felt it to be the Archimage’ of knowledge, the 
fire-temple of the heart,— nay, to be the mind’s first birth.6 Espe- 


1 The reference is to the four | 
elements. MS. jS^o. 564 says that 
speech is compared to fire, on 
account of its vehemence ; to aii’, 
because it is breath ; to earth, 1 
because its place of utterance is the j 
tongue "^hich belongs to the visible 
world ; and to water, because of its 
smoothness and mobility. 

2 dhnumdj showing water 
or looking like water. Ah also means 
lustre and Chalmers translates “of 
liquid purity.'' But A- F. is evident- 
ly thinking of the element of water. 
See a similar passage in Ain No. 4, 
(Bib. Ind. 13), where gold is compared 
to each of the four elements. There 
is a passage in A. F.’s preface to 
the Ain where mankind is divided 
into four classes, corresponding to 
the four elements. 

3 Siiy.Oi-sdldr, lit: Soldier-Chief; 
but the description in the Ain of 
the duties and qualifications of the 
Sip'ih-sdidr shows that he was rather 
a Vizier or Prime Minister. Indeed 
A. F. begins by calling him the Vice- 
gerent of his Majesty. (Jarrett II, 

37). 

* Muhid muhiddni’ddnish. 


5 dhu-l~ahai, father 

of fathers ; but the meaning is not 
that Speech is the forefather or first- 
parent of mind but that it is the 
Adam or primeval ancestor engen- 
dered by the mind. 

The passage from “ Judges to 
‘•birth” is a military metaphor, for 
sv.fuf (ranks) means lines of soldiers 
and ci'njuTTirO.n may mean an army. 
The phrase which I have rendered 
“true son and heir” is Jchalaf-as- 
sidq or ^alaf sidq and means a 
successor or perhaps “Vicar worthy 
of his proto-type.” The iashdid and 
article of Text seem unnecessary. 
Lane 795c. 

Chalmers translates, “Those who 
can appreciate the highest gi’andeur, 
have by means of their sense and 
penetration understood this exalted 
foundation of the Council Boom of 
Reason to be even the son (the MS. 
has sun—clesiTlj a clerical error) of 
the sincerity of the heart and the 
kindred of wisdom have supposed 
it to be the furnace of the soul or 
rather the Palladium of the affec- 
tions of the mind.” 
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cially preeminent is tliat Speech' which is the ornamented argument 
of the splendid volume; adorned preface of the sublime code, 
that is, is the praise of the Lord of heaven and earth ; panegyric 
of the Distributor of life and Creator of the body ; which is at once 
a stage of exaltation for the beginning and a heart-entrancing 
ornament for the close; at once caravan-conductor^ of the elo- 
quent and -prince of eloquence ; chamber-lamp of the sitters in dark- 
ness ; sohtude-adorning companion of the recluse ; pain-increaber 
of the lovers of the path of G-od-seeking ; ulcer-plaster of the 
wounded dwellers in the recess of impatience ; cordial for the drinkers 
of sorrow’s bitter tears ; embalmer ° of the broken-hearted denizens 
of the hermitage of silence ; marshaller of the brave in the contests 


of divine love ; banquet-lamp of the beloved^ ones in the palace of 
peace ; thirst-increaser ^ of thirsty-lipped inquirers ; hunger-increaser 



1 It is difficult to regard all 
these expressions as referring to 
speech only and Chahners has, 
apparently, considered them as des- 
criptive of the Almighty, for after 
the words “ Creator of the body 
(See infra) he translates, “ He be- 
stows the basis of exaltation to the 
commencement of eternity.” But 
I think the reference is really to 
speech and that A. F. is thinking 
of the logos. I learn from the trans- 
lation of the G-tihhani-raz of mv 

m 

friend 3Ir. Whinfield, that Sufis ren- 
dered the Neo-Platonic logos bv the 

f u ^ 

phrase 'aql'i-knU, universal reason. 
A. F.’s language may be compared 
with Nizami's address to Speech 
(suMan) at the beginning of the 
Jlatt :a n u-l~asrar. The author of 
the Ma' dsir-I-umara (II. 622) says 
that A. F. has been called a Nizami 
in prose. 

* The force of this antithesis or 
parallelism is not very clear, but 
apparently some such distinction as 
that between the Church militant 


and the Church triumphant is in- 
tended. Wliile the eloquent are 
travelling, i.e., marching on as prais- 
ers of God — and have not vet at- 
tained their goal, speech is their 
leader and when thev have arrived 
at their resting place, i.e., at perfec- 
tion-speech becomes their sove- 
reign. Chalmers translates, “ He 
leads the Caravan of the Eloquent 
and He is the Prince of Oratorv.” 

® Properly, pissasphalt. or, as 
Chalmers has it, embalming drug, 

o 

The word in the text is momidi from 

which comes our word mummy. 

VTe might therefore translate, murn- 
viifier. 

* Ma^shiiq mizdjdn, perhaps fill- 
ed with love or excessivelv lovino-. 

^ IstisqcihcL^sh lit, civ 0 r of 
dropsy. Thii'st is often an accom- 
paniment of dropsy. Sa'di {Gidistan 
II. Story 0.3), speaks of a dropsical 
person as not being satisfied even by 
the Euphrates, and there is a similar 
reference in the Busian (III, 1. 26) to 
the condition of a dropsical person. 
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of hungry -hearted ones in the wilderness of search. Hence it ia 
that wakeful-hearted sages, — with all their tumult of love and rest- 
less longing, — have stayed the hand of contemplation at the hem of 
the divine canopy ^ and with thirsty lips, and blistered feet, and the 
gulping down of thousands of agitations and cries, have set the seal 
of silence on their lips and — wisely wrapping the foot of respect in 
the skirt of humility, — have not attempted what has not been 
vouchsafed to them from the almonry of destiny. 

Terse. 

Letters* and dots are the desert sand in Thy perfect path. 

In the universe of Thy wisdom, the city of speech is but some 
market-booths.® 

The warders of jealousy^ at Thy door, smite the understanding, 
TTith blows of astonishment in front, and strokes of ignorance ® 
from behind. 

Mr. Blochmann renders the lines, 
thus ; — 

“ Science is like blinding desert- 
“ sand on the road to Thy perfection ; 
“ the town of literature is a mere 
“hamlet, compared with the world 
“of Thy knowledge. Thy jealousy, 
“the guard of Thy door, stuns 
“ human thought by a blow in the 
“ face and gives human ignorance a 
“ slap on the nape of the neck.” 

Chalmers has, — “The Viceroy of 
“ dismay spurns our fancy from Thy 
“door;— With the blow of stupor 
“upon its front and the thrust of 
“ ignorance from behind.” 

» rustd, a mai’ket-town or 

hamlet. 

* Or perhaps, tJie v:atchinen of 
Thy jealousy . A. F. speaks (4*2, 1. 10) 
of the Divine jealousy’s preserving 
from public knowledge the true 
character of Akbar’s horoscope. 

^ The meaning seems to be 
that the human understanding is 


on the banks of the Isile. The 
Romans had a similar notion. See 
Ovid’s Fasti (1. 1. 215) and Horace’s 
Crescit indulgens sihi dirus hydrops, 
Nec sitim pellit, 

A. F.’s meaning is that some 
knowledge of the Divine praise 
makes one thirst for more. Cf. 
A. F.’s Insha where Sharafu-d-din of 
Manir is called a thirst-implanter. 
Istisqd also means praying for rain, 
and thus the epithet may mean that 
God puts a prayer for rain in the 
mouths of the thirsty, or that he 
grants their prayer for rain. The 
epithet following — ju‘-afzd — may 
mean appetite-increaser. 

1 Haudaj (howdah) which also 
means a camel-litter. It is probably 
used in this sense in the Ahbarndma, 
I. 14, 1. 12 from foot. 

2 Lit. points and letters. By the 
dots are meant the diacritical 
points. The lines are Faizi’s. See 
Ain I. 236, and Blochmann, 550. 
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In other -^ords, praise of the incomparable Deity lies outside 
the field of possibility, and the panegyric of the unequalled God is 

beyond the field of existence.^ 

Yeese. 

Wherever discourse* deals with the knowledge of God, 

Our thoughts’ praise becomes dispraise. 

Behold rashness, how it boils over with daring ! 

Can a drop embrace the ocean ? 

Think not that it is even a single letter of the Book,“ 


encountered by amazement (Cf. 
Gray’s “ amazement in his van.”) 
when it attempts to fathom the 
Divine mvsteries and is also bufEetted 
by its own ignorance. 

1 aJcvjan . — There is a Hindi 

word akifan signifying calculation 
but here, akivan seems to be the plural 
of kun, existence or world. 

s kadis, which may either 

mean tradition or simply mention or 
discourse. It also means new or 
recent and perhaps the author of the 
lines wished to take advantage of 
these meanings. I think the primary 
meaning here is talk or discourse for 
the lines are Faizi’s and we find him 
elsewhere usins^ ha<{is in the sense 
of discourse; e.g., Akharndma III- 
687, 1. 10, where, addressing himself, 
the poet says, “FaizT! keep silent 
from this discourse ! ” The lines in 
our Text occur (but in other order) 
in the selection from FaizT s poems 
given in the Akbarndma, III, 684, 
1, 2 and 683, last line.) 

Chalmers thus translates the 
lines : — 

“ When our traditions could trace 
the knowledge of God, 

“ Our most grateful thoughts be- 
come ingratitude. 


“ Behold our arrogance in the 
ebullition of our daring 
“ When a drop would clasp the 
ocean in its embrace, 

“ Think not any volume contains a 
letter of it ; 

“ For a letter is but as flax and it 
is the shining Moon. 

“ How long wilt thou arrange the 
harness of thy speech, 

“ Place thy step here with the 
offering of helplessness. 

3 This difficult couplet receives 
illustration from the beginnin<^ of 
a letter to Shah ‘Abbas of Persia in 
the first book of the Inshd.’ There 
it is said that, if all the dots of our 
intelligences and all the schedules 
of our thoughts were combined with 
the armies of knowledge and troops 
of sciences, their total would not 
represent one letter of the Book of 
Praise, or be one ray of the Sun. 
And then we are told, in evident 
allusion to Sa’di’s famous couplet 
about the leaves of the trees, that 
the works of creation praise God 
with a tongueless tongue. It is 
clear then that the word book {kiidh) 
is used in the above verse, in a 
mystical sense for the mysterious 
Record of the Divine Praise. 
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For the Letter is muslin ' and the Book moonlight. 

How long wilt thou be an embroiderer » of speech ? 

Stay thy'foot here, with the acknowledgment ^ of humility. 

So lono* as there is no link between terrestrials and celestials, 

and tbe path of speech between the earthly and the - 

closed, what intercourse can there be between the l.m.ted and the 
unlimited, so that an atom of the dust can have any lot in the pure, 
world-warming Sun ? What goal in the boundless plains of necessi y 
and eternity is possible for a prisoner in the subterraneous van o 

accident and modernity: and what strength can he haTeo trawerse 

cnem , What portion can a bewildered, headless and footless mote 

hare in tl.e beams of the world-lighting Sun ? It can only be tosse 

about in the wind. What is a dewdrop to the swelling ocean or o 

^Tis but the vaunt of a parched 

iUUU. OU.1 . 

lip Pity it were that a mote should discourse about the Illuminator 
of the assemblage of existences and, thongh it know him not, and 
cannot address him, yet should speak of him and search for him . 

yVhat connection is there between the dark defile and the courts 

' ‘ " The creature may 


them ? 


the cloud surcharged with rain 

lip. 


of lio-ht ; between non-entity and absolute being ? 
ner;r attain snob knowledge of the Creator, as to be able to draw even 
a few breaths in the rare atmosphere of the praise of His mysteries 
t iZhunuU) or to plant some steps in the field of the comprehension 
f the wonders* of His store-houses buif). How then can he 


1 Tiatdn- The Lucknow 

editor savs katdn is a kind of cloth 
that goes to pieces when exposed 
to the moonlight. Blochmann (94) 
says {I'atdn) “generally translated 
by linen. All dictionaries agree 

that it is exceedingly thin, so much 

so that it tears when the moim 
shines on it; -it is muslin.” A. F. 
(Am 1. 106.) calls it l-aian-i-farangi, 
ie., European katdn. (bee Vulleis 
s. 'v., and the Burlidnmidty ■ Appa- 
rently katdn is our word cotton. 

rrtcihmil, means a camel- 
litter. It is also the term for the 

cloth which is sent annually from 


Ef^vnt, as a covering for the Ko'ha. 

* J T ^ 

The lines are Faizf’s. See Akbar- 
natnci III. o84, 1. 6. 

3 dastdivTz. This word 

which Chalmers translates offering, 
is commonly used in India to mean 
a document, voucher or exhibit. 

♦ Tlie mote is supposed to be in 
love with the sun. Blochmann 597 n. 

and 6o6 n. 

6 'ajdib does not occur in 

the Text after idral:, but it is found 
in No. 564, in three jMSS. of the 
E. A. S. and in three of the A. S. B. 
Chalmers’ MS. also seems to have 

had it. 
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be fit to enter tbe courts of the Creator’s praise ? For him who has 
no right of approach, to speak of the Sultan s privy chambei, is only 
to be exposed to ridicule and to make himself a public laughiug- 

stockv 

Verse. ^ 

Though the foot of Speech be long of stride, 

Thy curtain-stone ^ hath shattered it. 

Though Speech be fat and lusty. 

It is lean ® when it reaches Thy table. 

0 Thou! Higher than our imaginary ^ heavens and more 
exalted than the plane of the elements and than the stars, inasmuch 
as Thou hast not bestowed on us knowledge of Thy essence and attri- 
butes, it is manifest that Thou regardest not thanksgiving as within 
our powers, and seeing that Thou hast conferred on us meicies which 
are infinite, it follows that Thou hast not laid upon us the obligation 
of adequate gratitude I 

When I saw that the door of utterance was closed, I perceived 

that of action open and said to myself in ecstacy ; — 

" If thou hast not the power of utterance and canst not chaunt 
** panegyrics, be not cast down, for it is the smooth-tongued and 
empty-handed who, by a fraudulent barter, traffic words at the 
rate of realities. The praise which is laid upon mankind ^ as a 
duty, by the commands of the Understanding, — that world-obeyed 


1 Both couplets are from the 
Makhsamt^Uasrar of KizamT. See 

Blands ed. 3, 1.42 and 21. 1.380. 
Kizami was a favourite author with 
Akhar. Blochmann, 104. 

* Qu. a stone placed upon the 
edge of a curtain to prevent its 
blowing aside. Perhaps simply 
stone of the threshold. 

* That is, from the length of 
the journey. 

* KursT~i-‘aqul u av:hdm. The 
kursi or throne is the crystalline or 
eighth heaven and below the ‘ar^ 
which is the empyrean — the ninth 
heaven or the heaven of heavens. The 

2 


kiirsi is supposed to he God’s judg- 
ment seat and the author’s meaning 
seems to he that God is higher than 
any such imaginary throne. Lane 
(s. V. kursi) quotes an authority as 
saying that the kursi is the place 
of the feet, and s. v. ‘arsh, quotes 
a saying of Muhammad that the 
seven heavens and earths, hy the side 
of the kursi, are naught hut as a rine 
thrown down in a desert land ; and 
such is the kursi with respect to the 
‘arsh (the empyrean.) 

^ ^du.u:dda-i- 

imkdni lit. the family of contingent 
existences. 
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“ sovereign, — is tliat tliey make the niglit-illuminating jewel of 
‘‘ reason, — one of tke bountiful Divine Ruler’s greatest gifts, — into 
“ a bright lamp, and employ it for sweeping and cleansing the courts 
of their outer and inner man. Should the taskmasters ^ of fate’s 
workshop have attired a son of Adam in the garb of want and 
solitude, let him first of all gird up his loins for self-culture and 
afterward let him endeavour the improvement of others. Should 
they have brought him into a crowd of associations and contacts— 
as may be inevitable in the arrangements of this evil world, — let 
“ him, if a ruler, prefer the betterment of others to his own ; for 
the duty of the shepherd is watching the flock, and the design 
of sovereignty is universal guardianship. If he be a subject, 
let him, first of all, show alacrity in obeying the orders of his 
legitimate ruler,* and then let him cleanse the secret chambers 
“ of his heart from the dust of heavy-pacing sensuality and nimble- 
footed wrath, so that, by his life and conversation, he be a teacher 
and a testimony of the incompai'able Giver and Cherisher of his 
” outer and inner man.” 

When the communing with my heart had proceeded thus far, 
a resting-stage showed itself afar ofi to my bewildered mind, and my 
thoughts were pleasant for a while. My astonied heart was, it is 
true, saddened by the length and difliculty of the journey, but was 
cheered by the sound of the machinery of movement,^ and by the 
good tidings of eventual arrival. Suddenly the thoughtful foot 
of my boding spirit came upon a stone ; for the praise of God does 
not consist in comprehending His perfect attributes and assigning^ 


1 Mantazimdn, lit. arrangers or 
managers. 

aivdmirii maJ- 

luhu al dmrit ; — an Arabic phrase 
si^niivin" the commands of him to 
whom is command, i.e., who has right 
to command. See verse of the Ko- 
ran in the document preserved by 

Badaoni. (II. 271, 1.9. Lowe 279. 
Koran, Sura lY. 62.) 

^ ahang-i-sdz-i-rdh. 

Ahuug means symphony and also 


intention or resolution. Perhaps 
the expression refers to the tinkling 
of the camels’ bells. Chalmers has 
“ the sweet-sounding of the instru- 
ments of travel.” The meaning ap- 
pears to be that, though the way is 
long and difficult, the mind of the 
pilgrim is cheered by the thought 
that he is moving on, and will even- 
tually reach his goal. 

4 Lit. connect them with His 
court. 
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them to His Essence ; nor is it the reckoning np of His benefits which 
are without beginning or end, and by dint* of these wares of new- 
fangled* praise, thrusting oneself forward ; nor® should we regard 
praise as beyond human comprehension and so, stop short of the 




i I/it alongside or abreast of. 

hadns-alud^ stained 
with Dorelty. The text has an i^afat 

between hadus-alud and the follow- 

• •• 

ing j^udrd wliich would, I think, 
be better away. It is not in No- 
564. 

8 I read b yd, instead of b fd, as 

this seems to me to make the better 
sense. It also appears to be the 
reading adopted by Chalmers. Most 
texts, bowerer, read id. The Elliot 
MS. (Bodleian 4a) has yd and the 
Walker MS. (Bodleian 115) had yd 
also but this has been altered into 
td,— I suppose by the copyist. B.M. 
MS. Add. No. 6544 has also yd. 
B.M. MS. Add. No. 5610 has id. 

Td may be right and the meaning be 
that the result of attempting to 
number the Divine benefits, etc., is 
that one finds the calculation beyond 
one’s power and so gives up praise 
in despair. The translation, in this 
case, would run thus ; “ Until ” (or 
** with the result that ”) one recoff- 

' o 

nkes that praise is beyond human 
comprehension and so joins those 
who have fallen short of the portico 
of praise/’ The author’s meaning 
seems to be that for awhile he 
thought he had come to see what was 
the chief end of man,” viz,, to do 
his best in the situation in which he 
might be placed. This cheered him 
in spite of the path’s being long and 
hard, but suddenly, a fresh difficulty 
presented itself, for he recognized 
that the praise of God which per- 


haps^ we should call Theology and 
which the author regarded as man’s 
prime care. Cf. the Shorter Cate- 
chism — '‘raaivs chief end is to glorify 
God and to enjoy him for ever ” 
did not consist in either of the two 
following things ; 

1. Attempting to comprehend tlic 
inscrutable^ 

2. Much speaking about His 
bounties, hoping thereby to win 
God’s favour and to have glory of 
mem 

Nor again was it right to aban- 
don the study of Theology as lieyond 
our powers, and devote our energies 
to the improvement of our own 
miserable selves, even if such endea- 
vour were after moral as well as 
material advancement. No! true 
Theolog}" or Divine worship con- 
sisted in renounciug the attempt 
either to fathom the Divine mvsteiues 
or to recount His benefits and to 
take refuge in acknowledgment of 
our baseness and impotence. The 
author’s view, in short, is that ex- 
pressed in the parable of the 
Pharisee and the Publican, of which 
perhaps, he may have heard from his 
friend Aquaviva. These reflections 
led him to see that he must strive 
after worshipping God, though in a 
different fashion from that of the 
theologians, and eventually he found 

V-/ ^ 

rest in the discoveiy that the highest 
form of Doxology was to record the 
achievements,— spiritual and tempo- 
ral— of that Divine master-Diece. the 
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porct of thanksgiving ; nor should we style self-culture ^ the recital 
of the Divine praise, and growing weary-hearted* at the darkness of 
the road and the distance of the goal, regard such self-deception as a 
gain, and with abandonment of thanksgiving, set about whatever the 

cheatery of the hour represent as our true aim. 

Rather the note of Praise is to lay this praise-lo^^ng, self-adorning, 

self-auctioning spirit* on the threshold of service, at the base of 

supplication and humiliation and to cast it down from the arch^ of 


Emperor Akbar. Unfortunately we 
mav sav of Abu.-1-fazl what bas been 
predicated of the poet Young— that 
he neTer ercts hold of a thought that 

he does not tear it to pieces. 

As the passage is difficult, I give 
Chalmers’ translation below : — 

“ For the meaning of the giving 
“praise to the Almighty is neither 
“that we should inquire into the 
“ qualities of His perfection and then 
*■ apply them to His Majesty nor 
“ that we should reckon up the 
“ endless bounties of Eternity and 
“ then offer up in return for them, 
“the fabricated wai’es of our own j 
“ commendations ; nor should we 
“ suppose them too excellent for 
“ human ken and thus despair of j 
“reaching the portico of gratitude; | 
“ nor should we denominate the adorn- 
“ mcnt of ourselves, the recital of 
“ God's praises ; nor become sorrow- ^ 
“ fill of heart from the dimness of the 
“ path and the delicacy of the under- 
“ takimx. and seizing the opportunity 
“ of empty excuses, refrain from 
“ shewing forth His praises by com- 
“ mencing with the evasion which 
“ may appear most plausible for the 
“ purpose. But rather the true 
** mti*nt of God s praise is this , 

“ that our grateful soul should place 
“self-conceit and self -boasting on 


“ the threshold of obedience at the 
“ footstool of submission and devo- 
“ tion, and thus expel them from the 
“ palace of self-interest ; so that our 
** real helplessness may be decked 
“ with the semblance of piety and our 
“inward and outward man may be 
“ adorned with humility and poverty 
“ irhich will thus suit the seemliness 
“ of the breast of our purpose and 
“ tend towards the praise of the 
“ bounteous Creator of the Universe.” 
Chalmers’ MS. I. 7.) 

think this means self-improvement, 
rather than self-glorification. It 
refers, as i7o. odd remarks, to the 
endeavours after a better life men- 
tioned above. It may, however, mean 
self-advancement, i.o., striving to 

“ o’ct on ” without thinking of any- 
thing higher. 

2 Afgar-^aiir, Jit. cripple-heart- 
ed, thus keeping up the metaphor of 

an exhausted wayfarer. 

8 nafs-i-sipds. Kafs 

has many meanings but is generally 
rendered spirit or Ireath. Here per- 
haps, it means something more mate- 
rial and might almost be translated 
Jjody ; else how can the author speak 

of its being flung down, etc. ? 

* idqt, arch or archway, also 

alcove. Tdqi-nazr appears to be a 




NOTE. 


The following passage was accidentally omitted. It should come in at p. 13, 

1. 11, at the end of the second paragraph, and immediately after the word 
“ thanksgiving. 

Inasmuch as my aim was lofty, and my intent majestic, my 

scheming soul could not extricate herself from confusion and set 

free thejword-framing tongue. My constitution would not allow 

that,! like the ignorant and the imitative, I should enter the Praise- 

Court of the most glorious God by force of words and ejaculations, 

and be soothed by borrowed metaphor and hackneyed phrase. Nor 

yet would my effusive zeal pennit that I should, after the manner 

of^ifeeble-souled sages, refrain from searching after Him, or stay 

my lips from speech concerning him, and thus by a contradictory 

confession, ‘ disparate from one^s practice in secular matters, proclaim 

inability and simultaneously hold one’s self forth as a right-thinking 
utterer of verities/^ 


^ Iq^rdr-undqis, The meaning seems 
to be that the same person who 
excuses himself from praising God 
Dy the plea of inability, yet in other 
natters, for instance in returning 


thanks to men, claims to be endowed 
with eloquence. Chalmers has 
lame conclusion which obtains not 

I 

\ in other matters.” Perhaps he read 


qaran. 
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self-consciousness and self-regard, so that its inward poverty may 
be adorned by outward submissiveness, and its inner and outer 
nature be decked witli humility and lowliness till fitness i grace 
the bosom of purpose and be turned into praise of the Omnipotent 

Creator. 

iNow as such wares® of thanksgiving are abundant in the booths 
of men and are especially plentiful in my own stall, why do I with- 
hold myself from Divine praise and why do I delay to laud the 
Eternal One ? Under any circumstances, it is better for me to escape 
from this deceiving misery of self-pleasing and to address myself 
to the heights of lofty thanksgiving. 

I was a long time in perplexity, having neither ability to speak 
nor power to remain silent, when suddenly a door of light was 
opened by the intellect, that glory of life, and my confused heart 
found the neck of hope fitted with the noose of resolution. This 
message came to the ear of guidance, ‘^Artist in Truth’s ])icture 
“ gallery ! dost thou not compose a book whose froutispiece thou 
“ mayest adorn with praise ? Thou art inditing the history of the 
Lord of time and the terrene (zamtn u zumdn) and Crown-jewel of 
monarchs, and praise to God will come into the writing, and thanks- 
giving to the Almighty be paid of the picture ! praise of praise is 
*‘not right; the works of the Artificer ai’e the perfect praise of the 
^‘^pure God and acknowledge^ him with a tongueless tongue.” • 

^‘They (the works of creation) by conferring this knowledge, 
grant to the soul-awakened and inwardly-cultured, possession of 
“ Light absolute and bring them into the vast shadow of praise which 

together with its delights, is the highest dignity {mansah) of celes- 
“ tial existences.”^ 


poetical phrase for the eye, viz., the 
arch of sight. 

1 I omit the izd/at after shaistagi. 
If this be retained, the translation 
will be “until” (or “and”) “it be 
fitted to the fitness of the bosom of 
its purpose.” 

matd‘-i-sipds, mer- 
chandise of praise. I suppose that 
this praise, like the 'matd'-i-situdagi 
on the previous page, must mean 


words, of whicli the author had no 
doubt a great stock. 

® Cf. Addison’s hymn. 

* wojuhd-wajud, 

necessary existences. The reference 
is to the glorified spirits of saints 
and prophets. Of. a passage, in the 
letter to Sh ah Abbas, already men- 
tioned ; ga?Z mahdmid kilriyd 
U^uddwandi, the shadow of the 

laudable qualities of the Alm ighty. 
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""Now I it is manifest that no nobler impress or sublimer jewel 
is to be seen in tbe material world, ^ than the exalted presence of 
powerful princes who by their holy energy, regulate the outer world 
"" and knit it together. And assuredly, to make over a world to one 
man and to consign to him the momentous affairs of a universe is 
to incorporato in him the world of reality, or rather to make him its 
soul. Especially if he he a world-adorner seized with the desire 
of inhaling the fragrant breezes of Truth’s spring-time and is seated 
on the lofty throne of felicity . Still more if he be the Lord of 
« an Age who in addition to these two^ endowments, has a heart 
“ and mind fed from a hidden fountain. Above all, if he be that 
altar of the pious who by the Divine aid, has risen above these 
” degrees and has become colourist of the House of Truth, banqnet- 
illuminator of the Hall of Realities, confidant of the Presence 
Chamber, intimate of the pure palace of unity, and is by auspicious 
fate seated on the throne of fortune. Sway over the outer and inner 
world and unravelment of knots, both spiritual and temporal, are 
conspicuous in him. Therefore is he the adorner of the imperial 
throne ; the uplifter of the banner of God’s shadow in our happy 
ase ; aggregation of the artists of thought and wisdom, or rather 
uTaster-p^ece of the eternal artificers. With such vast stores of true 
praise in thy keeping, why remainest thou distraught in search ? 

On hearing this soul-refreshing message, the morning breeze 

’'ose ; the stock of eternal bliss was collected ; the eye 

of hope -'i-ew briglii'i the oute.- world became current coin ; the 
inner world exulted ; the skirt of success feU into my hand ; the 

wished-for countenance came in sight. . , . ^ . i 

Good God! Tniat a strange mystery it is that in histoncal 




<c 





1 The line of 


thought 


seems to 


elemential world, i.e., the world made 


be, that the works lof the Creator are | 
His highest panegrric and that the | 
greatest of these works on earth is 
a king, consequently the description ; 

of a trreat king is the highest form 
of Divine praise. Evidently A- F. 
would not have agreed with Pope as 
to what was the noblest work of 

God. 

a *dla/in^-i'V,nsur, the 


up of the four elements. The mean- 
iuor is that even in the world of 
matter, there is no gem so precious 
as a king, much grander then is one 
who is not only a king but a saint, 

etc. 

S “ Meaning love of truth and 
good fortune ; the latter being con* 
sidered a virtue of no mean order in 
the East.” (Chalmers MS. n.) 
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writiiigs, praise of the pure Giver is iutroducecl as an adomment to 
the book, whereas here, the book is adorned in order to the praise of 
the Creator. In the pages of secularists, praise comes in as ancillary 
to the design of the book, but in this glorious history, the design is 


subservient to the praise. According to the old method, God’s praise 
was effected by utterance; in this new rendezvous on Reason’s highway, 
action is praise. My predecessors relied on speech for God’s praise ; 
in this exordium of rare writing, recourse is had to the perfect man^ 


who is a God-worshipping king, viz., that Lord of the World who, 
by virtue of his God-seeking and God-apprehending, has removed 
the veil from between the external and the internal and has established 
love between the sections of the recluse and the layman^ and has 
lifted up the curtain from in front ^ of the apparent and the real. 

Heedlessness which used to travel on the opposite road to dis- 
cretion, has retraced his steps and become one of wisdom’s servants. 
Formalism* which had left the regions of inquiry and was stirring 
up tumults, has now thrown inquiry’s scarf on his shoulder and 
become a minister at the shrine. Blind self-worship w’hicli had 
abandoned the worship of God and adopted the worship of the 
creature, has now got eyes to see with and has come, ashamed and 
downcast, to the temple of divine worship. 

Blear-eyed envy which had megrim^ in the head and madness 
in the brain, and used to strive against the Allwise Lawgiver, has 
now got wisdom for his guide, and, having become enrolled as one 
of the pardoned of the shrine of grace,® has been ranked among 
the helpers of the kingdom. Painful longing — the health, indeed. 


1 Lit. lords of abstraction (or 
nakedness) and masters of connexion, 
J Chalmers has, “ from between 
the fleshly and the spiritual” and 
this may be the meaning, but the 
expression is in front of both.” 

8 insan-i-kdmxl. This 

is a Sufistic phrase and is explained 
by Jorjanl. {Xotices et Extraits X. 
386, Silvestre de Sa^y.) The phrase 
•perfect man does not mean simply an 
impeccable person, in which sense 
the expression was used, I believe* 
by Whitfield. It rather means the 


essence or highest tvpc of luinianitv 
It is also explained as meaning the 
first intelligence, or, — in Arabic 
phrase, — the mother of the book. 
De Sa(;y says ” L’homme parfait est 
la memo chose cjue la premiere intel- 
ligence. (See also Badaoni, Lowe 
266). 

4 taqild, imitation and also 

hypocrisy and super.stition. 

6 Ul^Lo, mdIfioUyd, i.e., the 
Greek ficXayyoXia. 

® > 'atJi/ai, gift or benefi- 

cence. 
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of Eternity — from being cripple has become a courier, and appears 
both as the runner and the winning-post. And why should this not 
be when we have, in this enlightened age, the chamber-lamp of the 
universe, the o’lorv of Adam’s race, the unveiler of hidden secrets, 
the revealer of faultless forms ? Or how should these things appear 
strange in the eyes of the far-seeing and wise, when he is (at once) 
composer {iKUim) of the institutes of sovereignty, distributor^ of the 
riches of the servants of God, hairsplitting discerner of microscopic 
subtleties, the great lapidary and assaymaster ? 

So long as the spiritual supremacy over the recluse which ia 
called Holiness and the sway over laymen which is called Sovereignty, 
were distinct, there was strife and confusion among the children 
of Xoah* (mankind). How that in virtue of his exaltation, fore- 
sight, comprehensive wisdom, universal benevolence, pervading dis- 
cernment and perfect knowledge of God, these two great offices 
{iiiansah) which are the guiding thread of the spiritual and temporal 
worlds, have been conferred on the opener of the hoards of wisdom 
and claviger of Divine treasuries, a small portion at least, — if his 
holy nature grant the necessary faculty, — may be brought from the 
ambush of concealment to the asylum of publicity. Knowest thou 
at all who is this Avorld-girdling luminary and radiant spirit ? Or 
whose august advent has bestowed this grace ? ’Tis he who by 
virtue of his enlightenment and truth, is the woi’ld-protecting* 


1 The meaning is not that Akbar 
was the almoner of God’s servants* 
in which respect he was indeed, 
according to Badiioni, very deficient, 
but that he revealed spiritual mys- 
teries as well as made rules for tem- 
poral administration. The word, 
qa-^irn. Jit. divider, reminds us of 
St. Paul’s phrase “rightly dividing 
the word of truth.” In this group 
of four epithets, the first and the 
third relate apparently, to temporal 
matters and the second and fourth, 
to spiritual. 

2 Noah is called by Muhamma- 
dans. the second Adam. 

S A. F.’s panegyric on Akbar is 


an extraordinary production, accord- 
ing to our western ideas. Probably, 
however, it was thought very fine by 
his countrvmen. The oriacinal is full 

V o 

of jjiaronomasm and parallellisms and 
these, as also the alliterations and 
cadenced clauses, make the Persian 
sound much better than the transla- 
tion. The composition must have 
the author immense labour, 
though apparently, the task was not 
entirely his own, for in Faizi's pre- 
face to his Diu'an we find the epi- 
thets here bestowed on Akbar, from 


mif.qarfxtb dowzi to *dlanijdn u jdn 
*dlam, z.e., for about eight lines of the 
text, and nearly in the same order. 
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sovereign of our age, to wit, that Lord of the hosts oi 

sciences, — theatre of God’s power, — station of infinite bounties, 
unique of the eternal temple, — confidant* of tlie dnis of unify, — jewel 
of the imperial mine, — bezel of God’s signet-ring, — glory of tlie 
Gurgdn^ family, — lamp of the tribe of Timur, ^ — lord of incompara- 
ble mystery, — heir of HumSyuu’s throne, — origin* of the canons of 

fore- 


shining 


world-government, — author of universal conquest,— 
head of the morning of guidance, — -focus^ of the sun of holiness, 
sublime* concentration of humanity, — heir-apparent of the sun, 
anthology of the books of fate and destiny, — protagonist of triuin- 


armies 


quintessence of the commingling of nights and 


phant 

days, — cream of the progeny of the elements^ and tlie heavenly 
bodies, — world’s eye (sun) of benevolence and bount}’^, — cheek-mole 


In the Fundgriiben des Orients (II. 
271), may be found an interesting 
experiment, made In- Joseph vou 
Hammer, at preserving the oriental 
cadences in a German translation of 
the Turkish Humdyun-ndma. 

viuqarrah, said to be 
from the same root as cherub and to 
mean, like it, one who is admitted or 
near to God’s presence, but the pre- 
ferable opinion is that cherub is 
derived from the Ghaldl and means 
the winged man-bull. 

^ Grurgdn is said to mean son-in- 
law or near relation in Mongolian; 
(Blochmann 460n.) it was a title 
taken by Timur to indicate his con- 
nection with the house of Cingiz 
^an. (SMillot, “ Materiauz,” 261, 

and Hyde’s preface to Ulugh Beg’s 
Tables, IV.) 

^dhib-i’qiran, lord of conjunc- 
tion;— a name given to Timur, appa- 
rently because the planets (? Jupiter 
and Venus) were in conjunction at 
his birth, but Hyde says it merely 
means dominus potentiae. The three 

3 


successive epitliets are used iu order 
to indicate tliat Akbar Kas, first, the 
"lory of the liour^c of Ciii^^Tz Khan; 
second, the lamp of tin* liou-e of 
Timur; third, the heir of lluniuvuu: 
and they lead up to a descri[>tiou of 
what lie was in himself. 

^ Tiic Bib. Ind. ed. omits this 
plirase, but it occurs in Lucknow ed. 
and in No. 50 1 and is evidently 
genuine, for otherwise a paronomasia 
or cadence would bo lost. The [T*r* 
sian is imddi" 

qawanin-i-jahdnhdnx ainl it rhvmes 
with the next clause which is . 

gmed'id 

kishicar aitani. 

6 Lit. eye-pupil. 

* Perhaps, harmonious blend of 
humanity. Manlvi A. Huq Ahld 
tells me it may also mean “ exalting 
the offspring of Adam” or "elevat- 
ing human nature.’’ The original ia 
gardmi sdz-i-guJiar-i-adam. 

■J The elements are called the 
earthly mothers, and the planets, the 
heavenly fathers. 
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of sorereignty and fortune -back-bone > of the frame of the Kh^ld- 

fafi bosom-joy of justice and mercy, — brightener (JarUzanda) of 

the’ jewel of fortune and felicity,- exalter ifamzanda) of the throne 
and crown,— connoisseur of the gem of the wise,— appreciator of the 
pearl of loftT genius,— opening® the knots of those trammeled in 

business,— balm of ulcerated hearts,-clear-thoughted stoic,*-world- 

adorning life-giver,— a pictured soul and incarnate reason,-woi-ld of 
life and life of world,— enlightened troth-seer— lover of the way,— 
trath-chooser,-of discreet gait and constant intelligence, -wakeful 
occupant of the throne of morning,— sole tenant of light’s adytum, 
illuminating the Presence Chamber,-knowing the boundaries of t 
paths,— achiever of universal' peace,— site of wondrous gifts, 
graudmaster of the grades of sanctity,— initiated in the mysteries 
of light' and darkness,— theatre of Divine and secular truths,— 
perceiver of the links between the visible’ and invisible worlds, 
knowing secrets, spiritual and temporal, -fountain for those athirst 
for the sweet waters of communion,-goal of the strayed from the path 
of perfection,— theatre of reBued subtleties and evalted sciences, 
resting place of infused knowledge and inspired mysteries,-adorning 
the travelling litter' while in his native land,— light of retirement in 


1 Lit. strength of the back. It 
is opposed to the next epithet which 
refers to the saJr, breast or bosom. 

3 i.e., the being God’s vicegerent, 

s i.e., solving their difficulties. 
A. F. applies this phrase to Faizn 
{Ahhaynanm III- 673), saying that 
those who were entangled in intri- 
cacies of business, were broken- 
hearted at FaizFs death because 
there was no longer anyone to explain 

their difficulties. 

♦ ,^dhih-dil, which is often used 
to mean a Sufi ; lit- master of one’s 

heart or passions. 

6 The state of being 

at peace with every one, which A. F. 
regarded as the perfection of virtue. 
Cf” Hebrews XII. U. “ Follow after 

D(*2tc6 itti nicn. 




« The Lucknow editor renders 
this “ day and night ; ” Chalmers has, 

“ accpiainted with the mysteries of 
good and evil.” A similar phrase, 

viz., 7U'.ldaddn-i-ramdz safidi u siyahi 

occurs in the • (Fart L 

beginning of letter to Hakim Ha- 

mam.) 

T taqidi u itjdql, 

fixity" and freedom, — meaning the 
temporal and spiritual world. Ain 

III. 246. 1 -10. 

8 The Bib. Ind. and Lucknow 
eds. have maJifal drdu ornament of 
the assemblage, but Ko. 564 haa 
mahmil, camel-litter, and so a 
Chalmers’ M S. This epithet and the 
next are repeated in the Ain (HL 
249) are translated by Jarre 

(III. 466) “ who prepares the litters 
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society, — apprehending quickly, — I'etaining long, 
getting little, — pilot of the ship^ of the uiiiv'erse,- 
boundless ocean,— keen-sighted guardian of degrees 
subtle distributor of dignities, — of fortunate genius 


giving much, 
— ark‘ of the 
of lionour,— 
and ausj)icioua 


glance,— of happy horoscope and exalted star,— bearer of heavy 
burdens,— brilliant master of lofty understanding,— ornament of wis- 


dom, — cherisher of the wise, — 
ing friends, — scattering foes, — 
— exalter* of the thrones of 


world-adorning conqueror, — support- 
binding enemies, — opening countries, 
majesty and awe, — uplifter of the 


cushions of pomp and prosperity, — warder of faith and st.ite, 
protector of throne and signet, — beautifier of the se\en cbmc s, 
adorner of throne and diadem, — rank-breaking royal cavalier,^ 


tiger-throwing falcon, — champion of the battle-field of the Holy 
War* combatant stalking over the seven worlds, — bulwark builder 


of travel while yet abiding in his 
native land, — a lamp for those who 
gather in privacy.” In a note to the 
first epithet. Colonel Jarrett adds; 
“ that is, preparing for the world to 
come while yet in this, or facilitating 
the salvation of others.” 

A. F. is never tired of insisting 
on the dualism of Akbar's nature, 
and his meaning here seems to be 
that Akbar had all the graces of a 
pilgrim while yet in his native land, 
and that he had the virtues of a her- 
mit while still mingling with society. 
There can be no doubt that mah- 
mil is the right reading, for mahfal 
can have nothing to do with travel. 
I find too, that it is mahmil in 
the B. M. MSS. Or. Nos. 5610 and 
6544 . 

1 The Persian word is saflna in 
both cases, but I take the second use 
of the epithet to refer to Noah's ark. 
However, safXna can also mean a 
memorandum book and this may be 
its sense in the first clause. In that 
case didahhdn would signify inspec- 


tor and the phrase l>e rendered “ In- 
spector of the book of tljo univei*se.’' 
* sd'ad from s^acL 

Chalmers seems to have road 

sa'ad arm, for ho translates “brace- 
let of the arm of magnificence and 
glory." is also a Sufi.‘'Lic 

expression for power generally. See 
Die* of T. Ts., 6‘Kl 1.4 fr. foot. 

a In Am No. 47 (Book 1. Bloch- 
mann, 131) Akbar is called the “royal 
rider (shdJiaaicdr) of the plain of 

aii.^piciousncss." See also A. F.’s 
explanation of the word shahsairdr 

in bis preface to the Ain. (Bloch- 

mann ii.) 

J i It ad- {-akla r, the 

Greater Holy War, riz., that against 
one’s lusts ; the Croscontade or war 
against infidels being the Jihdd-i- 
asgj^ir or Lesser War. In tlie A. S. 
B. Per. MSS. Catalogue (170) there 
are entries of two treatises, one on 
the Jihdd-i-akbar and the other on the 
Jihad -i-asghar. Cf. Bunyan’e “Holy 

War" and Babar’s Mem., Erskine, 
3o6, 1.2. 
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of soA'oroiffnty and dominion^ — loaso of tli6 colunins of insti notion 
and disciplino^ — folding fast the strong handle of peifect leason, 
riveter of the massy chain of universal justice, — all eye‘ m the 
banquet-hall, — all heart in the battle-field, in the jo} ous festival a 
refreshing cloud, ^ — in the triumphant battle, a blood-di inking sea, 
in the fields of bravery, an unsheathed sword,— in the tournament^ 
a polished lance,— a billowy ocean in the world of giving,— a light- 
ning-darting cloud3 in battle,— his breath, a swaying censer at the 
soubs feast,— his pleasantness, the waving fan of opening morn,— 
his justice, equable as Fanvardhi^ and of minute discernment,— his 
temper is like the zephyr of ArdihihishF and runs over with smiles,^ 
his nature is experienced and disciplined in the solution of pro- 
blems,— his flawless intellect is a trusty counsellor in the explication 
of difficulties, — externally his splendour is that of Jam^id,^ and his 
glory that of Faridim,^— internally he is Socrates in wisdom, Plato 
in perception,— he is trained inwardly and outwardly,— his eye and 
heart are sources of liberality,— he has harmonized tongue and heart, 
and has made unity « partner with plurality,— his vigilance watches 
over appetite,— his genius treads lust under foot,- ’ • ^ ^ - 


his fair-dealing 



1 Lit. iu the face of the ban- 
queting room, all eye (or glance); 
in the heart of the battle-field, all 
liver (pluck.) Bar rii-i-hazamgali 

tamdm nazr, dar dil-i-razmgah tamdm 
jigar. 

8 Lit. ocean-raining. 

3 Kin$an, a Syrian month, cor- 
responding to April, and being the 
7th month of the Syro-Macedonian 

Calendar, i.e., Greek Era of A. F. It 
is the Kisdn or of the Jews and 
the first month of their sacred year, 
being that of the Passover. There 
is a saying that when the rain of the 
month of Faisdn drops into shells, 
it produces pearls, and when it 
falls into the mouths of serpents, it 
produces poison. See Whinfields 

Oulihan-i-rd^ (o7). 

* The first mouth of the Persian 


vear, corresponding to March-Aprih 
It begins with the vernal equinox and 
hence, perhaps, the allusion to its 

equability. 

3 The second month of the Per- 
sian year, corresponding to April- 

May. 

8 Alluding to the sheet-lightnings 
of spring. 

1 An early Persian king, cele- 
brated for his cup or mirror (Jam) 

which showed the world. 

8 Another early Persian king, 
son or grandson of Jamshid and 
said to have been the first tamer of 

elephants. 

9 i.e., has reconciled solitude and 

society. See opening of the Gul- 
shan-i-raz, 1.27. Cf. also the Wisdom 
of Solomon, YII. 22, “Alone in kind 

manifold/* 
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lias ovGrturnod tli© potty stalls of fraud and deception, tlie touch- 
stone ^ of his wisdom has separated the gold-encrusted lump* from 

the solid gold. 

He rends the garment of contumacy® which wraps the faces of 
debts,* but draws the mantle of forgiveness over the heads of trans- 
gressions; the splendour of power streams from the brow of his 
benevolence; the lightning of benignity draws lambent ^ lights from 


the fires of his wrath. His fury 
dread turns to water the courage 


1 ‘Aydr-danish, test of wisdom. 
This is the title of A. F.’s transla- 
tion of the KaTilah Damnah or 
rather of his revision of the Anivdri 
SuJutill. (Blochmann, 100 and S. 
de Safj, “ Xotices et Extraits,” X. 
197). There is here probably an 
allusion to Ain Xo. 5 (Blochmann, 
Book I. 18), where we ai'e told that | 

k 

Akbar had invented modes of puri- 
fying gold* 

^ Qalb-i‘Zar andud az zar-i-gohar^ 
dmud. The text has an u after the 
second zar which would be better 
away and which does not occur in 
No. o64. 

® tajabhur. The word also 

means restitution or restoration of 
property, and we might give this 
meaning here and interpret the 
phrase to signify that Akbar releases 
debtors from the obligation of resti- 
tution which lies like a veil over 
their faces. But I think that the 
translation conitinuicy is right and 
that there is an antithesis between 
this and the following clause. A. F. j 
means that Akbar compelled the con- 
tumacious to fulfil their obligations, 
i.e., made them pay their fines, taxes, 
compensations for injuries and other 
debts but that, at the same time, he 


melts adamantine boulncs.s ; liis 
of the irou-souled ; the .shrinking 


was forgiving to olfcndcrs. See 
Alu No. *2 (Blocliinann, Book II. Id), 
with the account of the distinct i(ui 
between exclierpicr-lands and fiefs. 
See also Ain No. 19 (Blochmann 
Book II., 2(18). 

fines or mnlcts or dilfs. 
There are two dJ/is devoted to the 
subject of fines, riz,, Xo.-'. JS and :j7 
(Blochmann, Book I. 1;{1 and J U)) 
one being headed and the 

other No. 504 explains the 

word by Even grandees 

were fined and for certain ofTences 
elephant-drivers were liable to capi- 
tal punishment. See Blochrnann’.s 
note to No. So (217), For f(ijah~ 
bur, the B. M. MS, Or. No. 6544 lias 

writing, and Chalmers’ i^fS. 
seems to have had this rcadintr for 
he translate.s, “He leans tlie screen 
“of writing from the face of lus 
“ intent.” Apparently, as Mr. Beames 

has suggested to me, Chalmers read 

‘azdiTTJ, intentions, instead of 
ordim. 

* Lit. tongues of light. The two 
clauses are opposed ; in spite of hia 
benevolence, he is terrible ; in spite 
of his wrath, he is lovely. Orientals 
regard lightning as an object of 
beauty rather than of terror. 
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of the age is the impress of the wrinkling of his brows ; its expan- 
sion the reflex of his nature’s blossoming. 

Prayers for his permanence have stationed themselves on the 
tongue of small and great; love and belief in him repose in the 
hearts of young and old ; the loftiness of his fame has lowered the 
glory of local magnates ; the majesty of his dominion has put away 

A 

the rulers of the quarters of the world ; the echo of his fortune has 
opened the ears of the princes of the horizons ; the ensign i of his 
glory has lifted up the eyes of provincial kings Ms mighty fame 
has mingled with the spheres ; the sound of his glory has passed 
from shore to shore ; the proclamation of his bounty has transgressed 
the boundaries of the world;® his glorious court has become the 
native land of the elect of the seven climes; his daily increasing 
dominion has become the masterpiece of epochs and cycles ; his 
glorious ascension, the auspicious frontispiece of stars and planets. 


Verse. 


That King of Kings, prop of the sky ! 

The umbrella of his fortune is the sky’s shadow ; 
Adorning the garden-plot of wisdom and knowledge ; 
Exalting the throne and the diadem ; — 

The seat of his power is rich in liberality ; 

His fortune’s shape has an open brow ; 

His presence is the truth-seekers’ cynosure ; 

His pity a fountain-head for the thirsty ; 

By a single thought,* he has placed under foot 


I haulcciha, a steel ball sus- 

pended to a pole and carried as an 

ensign. (Blochmann, 60.) 

8 kings. 

It might be rendered kings of the 
Gentiles and was the name given to 
the satraps, established by Alexander 
and Timur. (Albir uni’s “ Chronicle 
of Ancient Kations. Sachau, 116 
and 401. Mas'udi, II. 132, Meynard 
et P. de Courteille). Cf. Isaiah, 

XIV., 9. 

aqeai §ha§h 


jihat ; lit. the six sides of the surface, 
meaning the six sides of a cube, i.e., 
the world. The regular Arabic 
expi'ession for this appears to be 

iniissddasi *dlam, the six 

sides of the world, up and down, 
fore and aft, right and left, (Stein- 
gass, s. i\). The world is also called 

shashdai% six-doored, 

^ Or it may be, He has placed 
under the foot of unanimity. The 
meaning is that he has united sove- 
reignty and sanctity. 
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The royal divaii and the dervish’s carpet. 

The nine heavens revolve for his purpose ; 

The seven stars J travel for his work ; 

By wisdom, he is the age’s provider ; 

By vigilance, the world’s watchman ; 

His love and his hate, in the banquet and the battle, 

Are brimming cups of wine and blood ; 

The yjidqdn^ fears his wrath ; 

Caesar s is disturbed at his fi’own ; 

Heaven in gflorv. Earth in stabilitv ' 

Lord of universal reason,^ Jaldlu-d-clJn 

Essence of sunlisrht and shadow of God, 

O y 

Pearl of crown and throne is Akbar Shah. 

May this old world be renewed by him ! 

May his star be the sun’s rays ! 

This empty-handed one, who, from lack of the capital of praise, 
had neither room to sit nor a leg to stand upon, became, through 
the above excellent idea and firm resolve, a treasury full of the 
Creator’s praise; a marvellous treasury, — for its store increased by 
expenditure and diminished by hoarding. By force of sincerity, 
I became an alchemist, and enriched my poverty-stricken soul. I put 
forth the arm of fortune and opened the door of the treasury. 
I was fortunate, I became rich, I was fluent, I became eulogistic. 
I crossed the threshold of allegory and opened the door of truth. 
I was simple, I became acute. The door of success which was shut 
in front of me, was divinely opened. My dejection became exalta- 


^ i.e,y the five planets, ilercury, 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn,— 
and the Sun and Moon. There is a 
similar passage in the Jlu (HI. 249, 
1 . 12 ). 

* Great Kh an, the name given 

to the ruler of Chinese Tartary or of 
China. 

® The two titles stand for the' 
rulers of the East and West. Turk- 
ish kings, e.g. Bayazid Ilderim, were 
styled Qaisar-urum even before the 
capture of Constantinople. The lines 


are perhaps FaizI’s. Cf. his Xal 

Daman. Bombay, 1831, p. 30. The 

literal rendering of the lines is “ The 

Maqdn dreads the heat of his sweat ; 

Cassar is disturbed at the fold of his 
brow.” 

* A. F. did not know of the 
Copernican theorv. 

® Aql-i-kuU, the phrase used by 
Sufis to express the Logos or first 
emanation from God. 

® One of Akbar’s names, “ the 
glory of faith.” 
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tion ; niT itiaction. fiowinsT activitr : my 5p€^clile55Tie^, effectivo 

siireoli. I '5^a5 taken from tbe public entrance to the r<3yal apart- 
ment?: a £iieiit toname T^as -zrantei to me, the tongneless one. and 
the rizht cf 5T>-eecli ■^as conceded to me. 

X. 

I wie'ne i tnat before enterinar on my snb^eci. — a? it has been the 
neasre cf former "writers oz ail nations lo embeilish tne preambles* of 
their b'oks after praises of G-ii with s’enerai or special salatarions 
to those 2 Teat saints and ma OX the divine mysteries "who, after 
li'zhtin? np the lamp of zni iance and enasion in the "world^s dark 
chamber, have zone down to the grave : — I too, might so adorn this 
coileition of D ivine praise and zratify my heart by saluting that- 
Companv which from its eminence and knowledge of G^od, occupies 
the inteliectaal fore-coart of this humble individual. But inasmuch 
5 this one who ba^ left the path of semblance and followed after 
truth, is aware that if a distracted one should, on finding his way into 
the roval court, utter encomia on the field-marshals or -wish by his 
intervention, to make the favour ot the Lord oi the Age tall upon the 
Prime ^linister.* he would but prove his own telly and madness. 

^Miat strenzth has Saha^ to praise the shining Moon to the 


a 


i ^1 “ariirartj title-page or 

% 

fron'ispiete. ' 

A 

s Jbj ho.clo.rlegi, a Tur- ' 

kish title meaning Bey or Beys, ^ 

U . Chief of Chiefs. Apparently it ; 

should be ,<X) logl and not lecT. It > 

^'Q^TA^nonds to .ind i. 

was a title ziven to the Governor 
(jfrTi&Tnl of Rnmelia and . An atolia I 
and also to any Generalissimo. See j 
Zenker's Turkish Dictionary. j 

Cl ijaha or Suha is an obscure j 
star in the Great Bear and used as a 
test of eyesight. It is also called 

A1 Sadiq. (Lane's Arabic . 
Dictionary 14.yiG). Saha and Suhail 
(Canopus; are often contrasted and 
apparently, this is not from their 
difference in brightness only, but 
also from tb<?ir diff6rerice in position, 

(jjie being a nortbem and the 

other a southern star. SahS is also 


contrasted "srith the Sun. See AinrJri 
S'»C.'?i;T (Hertford Intro^iucrion, 21,) 
.Saha is catalogued as “2^0. 8*1 by 
Zeia, " which is the second star in. 
the tail of the Great Bear and is 
called by the Arabs El ‘Annj, the 
Goat- Goliusandothers have wrongly 
described Saha as being the southern- 
most star of the quadrilateraL Sabi 
is ap'parently called also Alcor. The 
name Saha is said to come from 
faho, forgotten, but according to 
Albirum (India. Sachau I. S39) A1 
Saha was a pious woman who was a 
companion of the seven Eishii. 

The Germans call SahS, the Beuter, 
Cavalier, because. I suppose, be 
seems to ride on tbe second horse of 
the team of Charles Wain. See 
Hvde's Syntagma 1.15 andldelers 
Untersuchunyen, Berlin, 18C>9, 292 and 

422. 
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glorious Sun ? It is sufficient honour and glory to describe itself 
in that Presence as an insignificant atom. In that Presence where 
the favoured magnates of the Court to whom the power of recom- 
mending a tiny ant has not been vouchsafed, have not iecci%cd 
permission to express their wishes, how can it be proper for one 
who, like myself, is remaining on the threshold and is without right 
of access, to solicit grace and favour for the chosen courtiers and to 
ask pardon and paradise i for them. If he shonld, from inconsidera- 
tion, lengthen the tongue of boldne S3^ by what name would he be 
called in the justice-hall of discernment, and what reproach would he 
not receive from the Inquisitor of Justice ? I therefore gave up 
that idea and made myself ready, so that, if my abilities permitted 

and the Divine aid were vouchsafed to me, I might reduce to writing 
the auspicious description of the King of manifestation and reality, — 
the leader of religion and realm {dhi u dunyd ), — and might bring 
together his beautifuD and awful attributes and the praises of his 
majesty and perfection ; to wit, — the marvellous festivals, wondrous 
wars, exalted devotions, and pleasant ways of this chosen one of 
God, without the disagreeable admixtures of poetical^ prose writers. 
So that I might acquit myself of my duties of (1) worship, (^2) loyalty, 
(3) gratitude, and might also establish a claim to the regard of new- 
comers to the world and of future travellers by lifers caravans. 

Though each one of those four points* was a powerful motive 


1 rizicdn, the gate-keeper 

of Paradise and also Paradise itself. 

It also means blessing or benedic- 

o 

tion and may do so here. 

* Sifdt-i-joinidl u jaldl, in Sufis- 
tic language, the beantifnl and the 
awful attributes. 

s A. F. savs. that on the fifth 

I 

revision of his work, he inserted 
some couplets because good writers 
regard the admixture of verse as the 
salt {lit. salt-cellar) of prose. (Jar- 
rett HI. 415). He may also have 
been influenced by Akbar’s remark 
that whoever introduced the verses 
of another into his widtings or 
recited them aptly, displaved both 

4 


his own merit and that of tlie au- 
thor. (Jarrett III. 386). Perh!i]i:i 
the above passage was written before 
the thought occurred to him. and 
was retained because it tncant that 
he would not interlard his prose 
with poetry in the manner of some 
previous writers of historv, c.n., 
‘Abdu-l-lah ("Wassaf) who is even 
more rhetorical than A. F. There 
may also be a reference to the 
author of the Zafarndrna who lias 
many bad verses. 

* Chalmers, the Lucknow eel. 
and IS o. 664 substantially unite in 
saying that the four things or points 
are: 1. Akbar’s beautiful and awtul 
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for entering upon tliis great task^ yet, as my aim was lofty and 
ability small, success was not attained nor my desire acbieved until 
this light shone on the antechamber of my truth-reflecting heart; 
to vnt — In this noble enterprise, at the same time that you dis- 
“ charge your duty to the creature, you are also fulfilling your 
obligations to the Creator. AVhile you are paying your devoirs of 
respect and gratitude, you are in reality, steadfastly engaged in 
praising God, the Creator of the world.^’ Day by day, my pur- 
pose was growing confirmed and the materials of success were being 
collected, until at length, out of general good-will to the partakers 
of his felicity and from special favour to me, his charmed one,^ a ray 
of intimation from the court of liberality reached this — as regards 
his sincerity, — forerunner on the highway of loyalty, but — as regards 
attainment* of desires, — hindermost (member) of the caravans of 


attributes; 2 . praise of his majesty ' 
and perfection; 3 . his feasts and his | 
wars ; d. his holiness and pleasant . 
wavs. But this seems wrong and to i 

• r 

be partially occasioned liy an errone- 
ous reading. The text and one or 
two MSS. have ta ktqq-i~\ihudlyat 
a inTdabi-i'-viZI }ii‘niai guzarda 

But nearly all the MSS- 
luive irddat u ui'mat, missing out 
the vail and this appears the true 
readinc. NVe thins have three duties 
or points, vi:.. worship, loyalty and 
graiilu.le which with the duty to 
[)0^tcrity. make up the four points. 
'n,o text, however, may lx: correct 
and the point< lx made up by regard- 
imt the “ nc\vcomcr.s ” and pasterity 
as two distinct cla.sscs. The word 
UiiqJ in the phrase u ham haqql bar 
nUr.'sda, probably has two meanings, 
riz., duty towards ])0.stcrit3' and the 
f.>tablisbmcnt of a claim by the 
author to the gratitude of posterity. 
Tbo plira-c haqql mbit qarddulda 
.xidvnlh u.od in antithc.ds to 


the haqq guzarda. Chalmers ren- 
ders the passage “establish rectitude 
in the tender saplings of mortality 
and in the travellers of the caravans 
of existence. ” All these, however, 
were only duties towards or rights 
of the creature and so not suflScient 
to excite our author till he saw 
that in performing them, he would 
also be doing his duty to his 
Creator. 

I In nazarkarda-k^ttd, lit. this 
one upon whom his glance had fallen, 
f.r., his gazed one, protege or client. 
Sec Ain I. ‘24, for use of naiarkaada^ 
A. F. {Akbarnama III. 114) describes 
how the glamour of Akbar’s glance 
fell upon him in the mosque at Fath- 
pur Sikri. Cf. Old English “over- 

looked.' 

» Perhaps, the grandeur of his as- 
pirations, Hzz-i-tnurdd. The 

meaning may be that his works di 
not e<iual his faith, i.c., that the spiiit 
was willing but the flesh weak. 
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felicity; and to Abu-1-fnzl, son of Mubfirnk, uiK>n tbe crown > ol 
wbose lieart is tlie quadripartite cap* of dihciplesliij) tind \\lio. c 

seven times embroidered sleeve 3 of devotion is celebrated thronw-li- 

out the eighteen thousand creations, this sublime mandate was given, 
Write with the pen of sincerity the account of the glorious events 


I “ Tdrak, properly the crown 
of the head.” Blochmanii o49n. It 
is used here for the sake of the asso- 
nance with tark. 

* knlah~i‘Cahar- 

tarki, the four-segmented cap. The 
reference seems to be to the sym- 
bolical caps worn by dervishes (“ The 
Dervishes.” J. P. Brown. Triib- 
ner, 1868, pp. 53, 88, 148). Speak- 
ing of the order of Bektashees,” 
Mr. Brown says (148) “ Taj is the 
“name of the cap which all wear 
“ in common. It is made of white 
“ felt and is in four parts. The 6rst 
“ shows that the wearer has given up 
“ the world ; the second that he has 
“abandoned all hopes of Paradise; 
“ the third that he disdains all hypo- 
“ crisy and (it) means that the der- 
“ vish cares not whether he is seen or 
“ not, praying, and is wholly iudiffer- 
“ ent to public opinion ; the fourth is 
“the total abandonment of all the 
“ pleasures of life and that he belongs 
“ to and is fully satisfied with Allah 
“alone. Their names also are She- 
‘'reeat, Tareekat, Hakeekat and Ma’ri- 
‘jdt’” Turk means a segment, sec- 
tion or gore and also a string and a 
helmet. The Lucknow editor savs 
that the four tarks signify the four 
elements, but this is doubtful. Turk 
has also the sense of abandonment 
and dervishes mean, by their iarks, 
the abandonment of the world, etc. 
The sect known as the Qadiris, wear 
a fourfold cap, i.e., one with four 


to.rlcs. This nmv sitrnifv the* aliaii- 

V * 

dunment of tliis world, of thrnoxt, 
of res|)ect of luoii and, foiu’ihly, 
of every tiling e.xccfjL (lod. A. I‘\ 
may ahso be referring to th(* four 
degrees of de\‘otion mentioned by 
Blochmann (A. F.’?* Ihxdaeo \'n.)aiHl 
by Badaoni (Lowe, and iJM) and 
which consisted in the >urn'nd('r f>f 
four thing.s, rh., Goods, Life, i-'ainc, 
Faith. Hence the aj)|)ro|n’iat< no''S 
of the word cahar-farkl^ a.< this mav 
be rendered the four (t.l(fHitn,rtn( nfs 
or surrenders. Irddni too may ni< an 
desire and inclinatioii, a.s well as 
devotion and discipkshi]) su that tlie 
whole phrase may signify tin- inp of 
the fout^olil uLiDhloiiiiU itl of (h furcy. 
It is in .such many-.'^ided expi es.'ions 

that the author dclit^lits. 

\ . 

Writing of Maulavis. Kaempfer in 
his valuable work on Ikr.sian customs, 
“ Amwnitales Exoiiae" says, (p. I];,’), 
‘'lu rctftitu ml jtcrcfjriiii halxut, ul.-ii 

'untraui (jiimiuoT court pUcifS^ t-,,; 

fastujio ad ormn d< currcililom." 


AitVn-i-haft-to.rnz-i-'a'iidnt Uir ho- 
^dahazar'dlcmofshdiohi, lit., wln^se 

sevoii-broidered sUs'Vo of iIo\ mt i,,)i 
has been shed over tlic ]':,ooo xMei ic,, 
Seven is a mystic numl'.i- ;,inl there 
may here be a reference to the seven 
valleys of the Muufiqo.t.td'ir (,f 
Faridu-cl-din 'Attar. The seven 
broideries may mean embroldi rv in 
seven difierciJt colours ai.d be t\ oi.-al 
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effect of this order for describing the occurrences 


and of our dominion-increasing victories/^ What shall I say was the 

Did it grant 

perrais.'ion to undertake the task by bestowing on me the necessary 
genius ? or did itj by a grant of felicity to my heart, appoint me the 


of the seven Paths, etc. See Brown 
1. c. 93. Astin afshdndan means to 
applaud by clapping the hands, to 
dance, and to scatter gifts. It also 
has the contrary meaning of aban- 
doning or refusing. See Vnllers and 
the Burhdn-i-fjdtV s. v. A. F. seems 
here to play upon these meanings, 
but his primary intention probably 
was to signifv that he was renowned 
throughout the world for his devotion. 
Chalmers perhaps read ani»handa or 
nishdnda and translates “who was re- 
“ nowned among the 1B,0C>0 creatures 
“ for the seven times embroidered 
'■ sleeve of trustiness.” Perhaps we 
micht translate, “whose seven em- 
*• broidered sleeve of loyalty has show- 
“ ered gifts over the 18,000 species,” 
or, without the izdfat — “Whose 
•• seven-broidered sleeve has showered 
“ loyalty over the 18,00<) species.” 

It would seem that the langtiage 
was orifrinallv Faizl’s, for wc find it in 
tin- preface to his translation of the 

JAldvati (B. M. MSS. Or. No. 5049, p. 

It is also iu the printed edition of 
his tran.dation. (Calcutta 1828, p. 2). 

In the MS. the phrase runs thus; — 

j Owl*-* 

AT 

JIp 

lia nda- i-ht m to. rin-i-da r^dh-i-sa'dd- 
(it i -^'ira ^idk-niAnn-i-dstdn-i-irddat 
p"iA !:i kuldh-i-cahdr-tarh'i-i-iMIds- 

i-c.ihdi- har sard-dil mdmia u i 


dstin-i-haft~tn rdz-i‘‘o.qldat har hazjida 
hazdr ‘dlam afshdnda. 

It should be remembered that 
Faizi projected writing an Akhar- 
ndma on the model of the Bahru 
sikandarndma of ifizami and that 
he, apparently, had begun its compo- 
sition (In^d III). It is probable 
that some of A. F/s most flowery 
passages are borrowed from niB 
brother’s incomplete poem. 

Possibly the expression about the 
18,000 species, has reference to A. F.’s 
oft repeated assertions that he had 

arrived at the state of sidh-i-kull, 

• • * 

perfect peace with all men. It may 
be noted that the sleeve mentioned 
is the wide sleeve of the Oriental 
which may be opened out and folded 
over the face. The expression sleeve 
of devotion has nothing in common 
with Shakespeare’s “ ravelled sleave 
of care,” where sleave means an 


entangled skein. 

The simplest rendering of the 
whole passage is something like 
this ; — “ Mubarak’s son, Abu-1-fazl, 
“ in whose heart dwell the four 
“ Eenunciatious, and the praise of 
“ whose sevenfold devotion has gone 
“ out to the ends of the earth.” 

t I think this must he the mean- 


ing, though the phrase might mean 
“ What shall I say ? Was this a 
“ command for me to compose the 
“ memoirs ? ” as Chalmers has 
translated it. The objection to this 
rendering is that we have just been 
told he had received a clear order. 


recorder of glorious events 'i' or did it bestow elo(iuence on one 
rude I of speech ? Nay ! nay ! it gave wings to my words and foot 
to my pen. It was an invisible angel, conveying from the ui)pcr 
world, life-giving news of joy. It was the Archangel* Gabriel bring- 
down a revelation from the antechamber of Omnipotence. 
Assuredly, I spent^ much labour and research in collecting the 
records and narratives of his Majesty’s actions and I was a long time 
interrogating the servants of the State and the old members of the 
illustrious family.'* I examined both prudent, truth-si)caking old 


mg 


1 a‘jamT. Chalmers scorns 

to have read ‘ajami and so 

translates zalda-i-'ajami, the Persian 
tongue. This is also the reading of 
the Lucknow ed. but a‘jami seems 
to be right. A. F. speaks of his 
having a stammering tongue, kaj-maj 
zahdn. {ATn II, 254). 

8 jaTj 7idmu8-i-aJcbar, lit. 

the chief confidant of God. (Dozy 
27255.) A. F. also uses this phi-ase 
to mean reason. (Am I. 13). No 
doubt it is used here parti}' for the 
play upon the word Ahbar. In a 
Circular Order preserved in the 
J)is5a’ (Part I.l we have the phrase 
Ndmus-i-akhar u qdnun-i-a zcim-i- 
sidtdnat. 

® See for another account of the 
inception of the task and of his 
labours, the conclusion of the Am 
(Jarrett, 400-417). 

* Princess Gulbadan, the sister 
of Hindal, amit of Akbar, and widow 
of Khizr Khwaja, wrote her Memoirs 
in accordance with Akbar’s request 
and apparently as material for the 
Ahbarndma (Rieu’s Catalogue I. 227a. 
and MS. Or. No. 166). Her little 
book, called apparently the Sumd- 
yunndma, gives interesting details 
about Humayun’s marriage with 
Akbar’s mother and deserves publi- 


cation and translation. She men- 
tions that .she was eight years ohl 
when her father Bihar died. 

In the India Oirue, there is a MS. 
(No. 216) called the Turl^i-i-hi'md- 
yun wliich was composed Ijy Akhar’s 
orders for the u.se of A. F. It was 
dictated by Buyazid, who had beeti 
Mir .Sdmdn, steward or .superintend- 
ent of the kitchen, under iluinayun 
to a clerk of Abu-l-fazI at Lalior. 
An examination of the book does not 
show that the autlior called it the 
Tdri^-i-humdyun, and such a title 
would be inadequate. A|)parently 
the only name given to it by 
the author is that of ifidclitusdr 
(Abridgment). It is in fact a book 
of Memoirs and comes down to the 
date of writing, viz., 990 (1590). It 
begins in 949 (1542), with Huina- 
yun s flight to Persia, and is a per- 
sonal narrative of events from tliat 
date. Many events in Akbar’s reign 
are described, e.y., the murder of 
^amsu-d-dln by Adhain Khan (105 
a and b) and Kh waja Muazziin’s 
murder of his wife. (1055 and 106a), 
A valuable feature of the book is its 
lists of officers, especially the long one 

of those who accompanied Humayiin 
to India. The author was Bakawal 
Begi (Superintendent of the Kitchen) 
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men and active-minded, ri^lit-actioned vounsr ones and reduced their 
statements to writing. The royal commands were issued to the pro- 
vinces, that those who from old service remembered, with certainty 
or with adminicle of doubt, the events of the past, should copy out 
their notes and memoranda and transmit them to Court. Inasmuch 
as this auspicious invitation was not fully responded to nor my wish 
fully accomplished, a second command shone forth from the holy 
Presence-chamber; to wit — that the materials which had been col- 
lected, should be faired out and recited in the royal hearing, and 
that whatever might have to be written down afterwards, should be 
introduced into the noble volume as a supplement, and that such 
details as on account of the minuteness of the inquiries and the 
minutiae of affairs, could not then be brought to an end,^ should 
be inserted afterwards at my leisure. Being relieved by this royal 
order, — the interpreter of the Divine ordinance, — from the secret 


in Akbar’s time, and his full name 
appears to be BavazTd Sultan {158(& 
last line). He was attached to 
Munhm Khan and has many details 
about Kabul and the war in Bengal. 
Nine copies of the work were made, 
z'iz., two (including one that got mis- 
laid) for the King’s Private Library, 
three for the Royal Princes, one for 
the librarv of Gulbadan whom the 
author calls the mother of the king’s 
servants, and two for Abu-l-fazl’s 
library. The ninth was probably 
thc original, and remained with the 

author. 

Bavazid, known as Bayazid Bayat, 
is quoted by Raverty (Kotes on 
Afghanistan) and the B. H. has a 
MS. (Add. Xo. 26, 610) which con- 
tains an api)arently complete trs. of 
Bayazid’s Memoirs by Erskine, 

(Rieu’.s Cat. II. Pref. XX). Both 

text and tr.'. merit publication. 

t Apparently /«r« gv.zashtan here 

means to complete or bring to an 
end and not. to neglect or pass ovtr. 


See Tullers s. r. guzashtan, 9546 and 
the quotation there given from the 
Burlidn-i-qdti\ With regard to this 
account of the collection of materials, 
it should be remembered that the 
Ain with all its wealth of tables and 
other .statistics is part of the Akbar- 
ndma and that the author was pro- 
bably referring to his difficulties in 
getting full topographical details. 
"What he seems here to mean is that 
he was disturbed in his mind at not 
getting full answers to his inquiries 
for local information and that Akbar 
relieved him bv telling him to set to 
work on the material he had, and to 
leave other details to be inserted 
afterwards. We have II* Hj 

Jarrett III. 23) the skeleton of an 
elaborate astronomical table which 
appears to be blank in all the MSb. 
Colonel Jarrett supposes that the 
entries were left to be made at a 
later time and that the matter was 
afterwards forgotten or the required 
information never obtained. 
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anxiety of my heart, I proceeded to reduce into writing the rough 
draughts which Tvere void of the graces of arrangement and style. 
I obtained the chronicle of events beginning at the nineteenth year 
of the Divine Era, when the Record Office^ was established by 
the enlightened intellect of his Majesty, and from its rich pages 
I gathered the accounts of many events. Great pains too, were 
taken to procure originals or copies of most of the orders ^ which 
had been issued to the provinces from the Accession up to the 
present day which is the dawn of Fortune’s morning.^ Their sacred 
contents yielded much material for the sublime volume. I also took 
much trouble to incorporate many of the reports which ministers and 
high oiBBcials had submitted, about the affairs of the empire and the 
events of foreign countries.^ And my labour-loving soul was satiated 
by the apparatus of inquiry and research. I also exerted myself 
energetically to collect the rough notes and memoranda of sagacious 
and well-informed men. By these means, I constructed a reservoir 


1 qdnun-i-iL'dqi- 

‘a-naivlsl. (Blochmann 258, Am No. 
10). There were 14 clerks employ ed 
in the Office, viz., two for each day. 
It was established in the 19th year, 
982 (1574). (^Aliharndma III. 118). 
In the same year A. F. entered the 
Emperor’s serwice and we may rea- 
sonably suppose that the institution 
of the Record Office was partly due 

to his suggestion. 

8 Two dastur-id-'avial (Circulars) 
to the local authorities are presei’ved 
in the first Tolume of Inshd and 
much of them (with modifications 
and additions) is to be found in the 
Am (Jari'ett II. 37, 66, etc.). 

5 We might here have expected 
A. F. to use this language with re- 
ference to the Accession and not to 
delav the “ dawn of fortune’s morn- 
ing ” till 40 years of the reign had 
passed away. But clearly he refers 
it to the time of his writing. There 


is a similar passage in Akbar’s letter 
to ‘Abdu-l-lah Kh an of Turan. 
(AJcbarndmu III. 707, 1. 8) where the 
phrase is used with reference to the 
41st year and apparently to the 
completion of the conquest of the 

Deccan and the establishment of 
universal peace. 

* This passage might be compen- 
diously rendered Home and Foreign 
Affairs. The phrase used for foreioii 
countries is AJcndf-i-v-ild tjaf, borders 
of foreign countries. Blochmann 
says (Prosody of the Persians, VI.) 
that 2 ':ildyat, in Indian prose writers 
and poets, means Kabul and Persia, 
and it is possible that Pei'sia is in- 
tended here. But I should think 
Turan and Europe were also refer- 
red to. A. F. would not be likely to 
speak of Kabul as ivUdgat because 
he regarded it as part of the empire 

and has described it among the 
suhas. 
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for irrioratinsr and moistenins^ tbe rose garden i of fortune. But 

o o ^ ^ 


inasmucli as, notwithstanding all this apparatus and these rich trea- 
sures of information, the House of History^ was become decayed 
from lapse of time, and there were contradictions and imperfections 
in the accounts and no sufficient means of clearing up difficulties, 

I beg'^red the correction of what I had heard from his Majesty who, 

C O 

by virtue of bis perfect memory, recollects every occurrence in gross 
and in detail, from tbe time be was one year old — wben tbe mate- 
rials reason came into action — till tbe present day wben be is, by 
bis wisdom, tbe cynosure of penetrating trutb-seekers. By repeated 

J arrived at correctness and erased doubts and difficulties 
witli tbe knife of investigation and ascertainment. Wben peace bad 
possessed my soul, I made honesty and lavish labour, conductors of 
tbe lofty undertaking. I trust that I shall, by help of sincerity, 
accomplish my task, and that, having gathered such of the wondrous 
new fruit of the garden of creations, and catalogue of the Creator’s 
masterpieces as ray understanding can grasp, I may display them 
so that a lamp of vision may be set up at tbe bead of Wisdom’s "Way 
for tbe darkened of heart, and that tbe store of tbe enlightened 
may be augmented. Lcius Dbo I ^Vbat a blessed thing it is that 
I am paying my devotions to God behind the curtain of service to my 
sovereign, and that while setting forth tbe code of regulations of 
tbe outer and inner world and tbe duties of sovereignty and servitude 
for all mankind from tbe king to tbe beggar, I am acquiring a stock 

of eternal merit for myself. 


AniHOR’s Note. 


As 1 consider it would be disrespectful to mention on every occasion 
in this book— which is a record of Divine praise— the sublime name of 


tbi 


Kino" of the Borizons, I use tbe pbrnse Hazrat Shohan^ahl, liia 
Majesty, King of kings, and for tbe deceased^ sovereign, bis ilajesty’s 
illustrious father, I avoid pixilixity, by using tbe phrase, JaUnbdniUamaU 
dshvjdnh I indicate the venerable mother of the holy one by the title 


1 Cleaning the Akho-rnciTno.* 

2 ^dnn-i-nnqJ. Cf. HI. 103. 
AVlioreas the City of History {Shah- 

ruins. 


4 

cupola of pardou or absolution. 

^ Guardian of the world wbo5>e 
nest is in Paradise. A. F. some- 
times uses one and sometimes both 
(^pithet.^ when referring to Humayun* 
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)• I 


I ( •IM'< t 

•A ( !i(‘r 


Mirtfam-makaiu,' a iiuijci'iic epKlioi wliicli i>asM‘<l Hif 

mind of his Majesty, ilie kiiit? oT kiii<;s. I slyle tin; i-< vcred 

of the Lord of the Woi-ld, IJazrat L/ifi-sildiii-i-Fanlo't-niftkdiri^ :u\(\ llo rehy 
abridge his designations. 


Note. 

R. A. S. No. 117 has a curious addition fo the account of (he niaiidalir 
(flute 27) whiclj A. F. received to write the histeny of Akhui ’s ju liieve- 
ments. After afshftnda, it lias “ 7Atr hlst-u-dfiyaui Isjdudtinintz sdihi. 

V 

sl-u-siyftm-i- Ildht htilnn ^nd,” etc. “On 22nd Js/andilnufiz, ikiiii ol (Im! 
Divine Em, an order w'as given.” Lower down where it is sfafed (hat a 
second commandment was issued (ante Jiagc 29 ) the same MS. has “ />»// rdz 

isnddArdihikisht Sana si-u-calidrum ki siijtitn Rajah nnh-sail-ii-nuicad-d-Iiaft 

hulan mnj add “ On 2(jth Ardilnliisht of tlie .’Itdi yi ar, or Ih d Ka jal* 

997, a second order was issued.” I have not foundthese c-Iauscs in any other 
MS., but they are hardly likely to have been interpohited h}' tin; (Copyist 
and the first date appears to agree with A. F.’s otlier statements, for in the 
Am (Jarrett 111.416) he says tliat he was seven years cni[doyi‘d on (he, 
history w'hich with the year or so occupied in the collcetion of nnitei ials 
might bring the completion of the work to the 41.st or 42nd (d’ Akhar. 


I Miryam is Miriam or Mary and 
the epithet has been variously ren- 
dered — she who divells ivith Mary , — 
is of the household of Mary, — and 
viho is of equal rank with Mary — viz., 
the Virgin Mary. (The Virgin is 
ane of Muhammad’s four perfect 
women). Akbar did not invent the 
epithet, for it was borne by his great- 
grandmother, the mother of Baliar. 
(See Kh afi Khan I. 35). Jahangir’s 
wife, Jodh Bai, was called Miryam- 
l-zamdni, the Mary of the Age. I 
think the word Makdni, in Hamida 
Banu’s title must be translated, rank 


or station, and not hounrhald, for it, 
was given to her in her lilV-timo. It, 
almo.st looks us though Akhar liked 
the title hceause it agivs-d witli his 
resemblance to the Messiah. It was 
said that the two resenddisl one an- 
other in speaking in tlie cradle. Sia; 
account of miracle wrought by tin' 
infant Akbar to comfort .iTjl A 
(Akharndma I. 187 and Dabiuldu. 111. 
50, tr.s.). With refermua; to thi.s 
incident A. F. calls Akbar Masl/id- 
v'dr, Messiah-like. 

* Confjuoror of the world, abid in 
in Paradise. 
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CHAPTER U 

Account of sundry secret annunciations and holt manifestations 

WHICH TOOK PLACE BEFORE HIS MaJESTY’s AUSPICIOUS BIRTH. 

It is not hidden from the mirror-hearts of the quick-sighted 
and far-seeing — who know the mysteries of truth, and who show 
forth the secrets behind the divine veils, and are curtain-openers of 
elemental (i.e., tei’restrial and celestial) mysteries — that the profound 
wisdom and secret power of the Creator ordain that it is by the 
weddings of heavenly* sires with earthly mothers, and after various 
cycles of lunar ^ aspects, and of applications,^ of syzygies and opposi- 
tions of the sun and moon, of conjunctions of the superior^ and 
inferior planets, risings and settings, appearances and disappearances 
of stars, lunar and solar eclipses, qualities of exaltations and falls,* 
influences of zeniths and nadirs,'^ and the like, (which are architects 
in the workshop of production and change, and artists in the picture- 
gallery of invention and contrivance) that the unique one comes 
forth from the secret inner chambers into the palace of manifestation, 

1 Chalmers breaks off here, and 
does not resume his translation till 
page 102 of the text. 

8 The author here displays his 
learning by giving a string of astro- 
nomical and astrological terms. The 

planets and other heavenly bodies are 
the sires, and the four elements are 
the earthly mothers, though the lat- 
ter may also be “ elect ladies,” such 
as Alang-goa (Alancjua) andMaryam- 
makani. 

3 tmiudj, union or mix- 

ture ; but it appears to be also a 
term for the lunar aspects. See Die. 

of T. T. 1323. 

* JU3t, ittiial, approximation or 

propinquity. It i.s an astrological 
term corresponding to the continti- 
otion or aj'plicatiun of Europeaii 


astrologers and is the opposite of 

hisirafj separation. 

^ The superior planets are Saturn, 
Jupiter and Mars, — as being above 
or beyond the orbit of the Sun, — and 
the inferior are Venus, Mercury and 
the Moon. 

® A planet falls when it is in the 
house and degree opposite to those 
of its exaltation, i.e., is six heavens, 
180°, from them. Thus the Suns 
exaltation is 19° Aries and his fall 
19° Libra. The Sun is a planet, 
according to the Ptolemaic system. 

1 j auj u hatit- 

This ma}" also mean the apsides, i.e.j 
the apogee and perigee or aphelion 
I and perihelion. Auj (Pers. ctwfe or 
I a ug). was used to signify the apogee 

' of u plauet. 



CHAPTER I. 


and tliat Unity emerges from the veiled ones of the cabinet of nuii- 
existeuce and displays its glory in the sublime assembly of Being, to 
be the cause of the arrangement of the Universe and the means of 
discriminating between justice and oppression throughout the world. 
How can arrangement result from simple ‘ matter ? How will it 
make progress when the constitution of every individual is founded 
on a collection of opposite tendencies,® when there is colossal 
egotism in every brain, when justice is unattainable, love non-existent, 
appetite rampant, and concupiscence daily on the increase ? 

The wise and far-sighted man is aware that in every period it is 
indispensable that there be a ruler who shall be strengthened by God’s 
help and made fortunate by eternal blessings. And the philosopher 
perceives that such a power must be Spiritual as well as possessed of 


t «ick.U ian-i-ifdhid. I under- 
stand this to sisrnifv matter onlv, 

C/ % V 

i.e., simple matter without the inter- 
vention of celestial influences. The 
author has been dwelling on the 
necessity of all sorts of combinations 
and influences to produce the Only 
One — the Unique, — and then winds 
up by exclaiming about the impotence 
of mere matter. In the Ain (II. 966) 
the author uses tan, in the 

sense of matter as opposed to spirit 
and has the phrase tan giida^tan, 
to mortify — lit. to melt — the flesh. 

I am, however, by no means sure of 
the meaning and possibly the phrase 
may, as has been suggested to me, 
be an exclamation of surprise at 
Akbar’s greatness, “ What an ap- 
paratus of arrangement from one 
man!” This rendering of tan-i-i'sd- 
hid receives support from the similar 
use of tan in page 4 (line 4 from 
foot) ; but then I do not see its con- 
nection with what follows. Possiblv 
the correct reading would be to omit 
the izdfat after tan and to translate 
v'dkid as the Unique One. “ What 


Cosmos can come out of th -li 
How can the Unique tJiie i^sue froia 
it, seeing that every man is made up 
of contradicticns i' ” See the corres- 
ponding passage in the Aiu (1. --’yo 
1.12, Jarrett II. 01) and also in 
the beginning of the first letter to 
‘Abdu-l-lah Kh an of Turan, in the 
Inshd. Here we have the expres- 
sion qahr-i-i>:ahdat which Jarrett 
translates autocracy. Finally I may 
point out that there is an Arabic 
word tinn, signifying eqtialitv, 

and that possibW this is what A. F. 
wrote. His question then would be, 
“How can Cosmos result from equa- 
lity (or equals) ? How will the 
Unique One emerge from it ” 

If it be obj ec ted that ird/iiVf, as an 
adjective, cannot mean the "Unique 
One,” we might read uxihdtd, unitv: 

» ' ^ 7 

or, with still less violence, take the 
letter u: to be i7, the conjunction and 

translate u ahcuf, *• and the Unique 
One.” 


® Alluding to the four warring 
and coutradictorv elements, 
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sti’ciistli of arm. Tlie man of experience knows tliat many years 
must elapse before a ruby^ develop in the embryonic sac of tbe mine 
and arrive at maturitv, so as to be fit for a royal diadem. How 
many revolutions of epoclis tken, and bow many cycles, are required 
before such a priceless pearl and unique jewel,* lacking in naugbt, 
can obtain bis special preparation, so tbat by ascending steps, be 
arrive at tbe fulness of perfection ? Acute and experienced 
observers perceive tbat tbe length of tbe period is dependent on tbe 
number of tbe subjects,® for tbe greater tbeir number, tbe gi'eaterare 
tbe opposition and incomraensurability. Tbe greatness of tbe Lord of 
an Ao-e is more conspicuous when be takes tbe burden of tbe whole 
world and of mankind on tbe bead (/arg) of genius, and guards the 


Hocks ( rirq) of tbe universe from strife, aud arranges and completes, 
bv virtue of bis wisdom, tbe work of tbe world and of mankind. 
But whenever, in tbe plenitude of His desires, the Divine Work- 
man wills, tbat tbe arrangement of things spiritual and temporal and 
the culture of tbe inner and outer worlds be placed in the bands of 


one individual of tbe human race, bow can tbe period of preparation 
cd' such a lofty comprehension and sublime intellect be calculated by 
the human understanding, and bow' can finite cycles contain it ? 


Inasmuch as tbe enlightened and wise of our time find these two 
supreme gifts in the writing on tbe luminous forehead of tbe 
Lord^ of The World (Akbar), they quite justly admit their inability 
to expound his orbit.^ To them, this very fact is bliss, tbat by tbe 



ru 

hv 


AlUuliii" to the notion that the 
V- is slowly developed from stone 
he action of the Sun. Cf. Milton 


( Taradisc 


Lost III. 

With one virtuous touch 


and probably A. F. uses it here with 
a reference to this original meaning. 
Wc micrlit therefore translate “ the 

size of the flock.” 

Viz., the control of the worlds. 


"Tlie Arch-chiinic Sun, so far 
from ns remote, 

•• I'rodiK cs with Terrestrial Humor 
mixt. 

" Hero ill tlie dark, so man} pre- 


I 


i 

i 


i 


rious thiiDjfs | 

*' ( > 1’ i-nlour glorious aud effect so | 

rare/’ ! 

A> tlio porfert ])riucc. 


riviiil 


bU;. ^nhFCt>. The word 

,,nh -mniti- a flock or herd 


€tC. 

^ lender, lord or gi’eat 

king: it is the well-known word 

Kliedivc. 

^ mandqih pi. of manqabf 

virtues, and also, a mountain-path. 
Here, I think, it means the path of 
Akhar’s develojnncnt, though A. F. 
])rol)ahly has an eye to the double 
nn'aiiinc of the word. a.:> his ntauner 
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Divine aid, they have come to know him. For the comprehension of 
the stages of development of such a Lord is not within the compass 
of human calculation. They know that in venerating this Great One, 


it 

n 


What bliss can bo greater than this ? 


they are doing reverence to the Divine power and arc worshippin 
the very Godhead. They spend all their energies in acquiring his 
grace, as that necessarily includes the compassing of the gracre 

of the incomparable God. 

Or what fortune can be more exquisite than this boon ? And 

the enlightened and far-seeing man whose visual ray has bec'ii 

strengthened by the antimony of rectitude, knows from the analogy ^ 
of an auspicious star, it was after thousands of years had been sj)cnt, 
womb after womb, in the cradle of preparation, that the broi<lery of 
existence was bestowed on her Majesty Alancpla,^ so that she might 
become® worthy of that world-illuminating Light, whicrh is the 

interpretation of that anthropomorphic Sun^ which stands at the 


t Lit. by the guidance of an aus- 
picious star but, I think, tlie verse 
quoted immediately afterwards, 
shows the meaning to bo, that the 
length of time after which an au.spi- 
cious star appears, proves how long 
a period is required for the develop- 
ment of a Light such as that of 
Akbar. 

2 Her proper name appears to be 
Alang-goa. See Ssanang-Ssetzen’s 
“ History of the Eastern Mongols,” 
(trs. J. J. Schmidt, St. Petersburg, 
1829, 59). Goa or Go means white or 
shining and is a title given to noble 
ladies (1. c. 373). Ssanang-Ssetzen 
was a descendant of CingTz Khan 
and completed his book in 1662 (1. c. 
299). He describes Alang-goa as 
the daughter of Baraghodschin-goa, 
wife of Choritai-mergen. She be- 
came the wife of Dobo-mergen and 
bore him two sons. Then her hus- 
band died, and during her widow- 
hood, she was visited by the Sun 
and became by him, the mother of 


three sons. Slic is the invthic^al 
ancc-stress of the Mongolian race by 
her supernaturally-born son, Budaii- 
tsar Mong Kh an. A. F. gives an 
account of her {Akh'irndrnti, 61). 
Both he and Ssanang-Ssetzen inti- 
mate that she was miraculou.sly born 
as well as a miraculous mother, and 

the latter gives the name of her 
mother only. 

® The word is gardul, became, 
but I think the past tense i.s used 
here for the future as is sometimes 
done in Per.sian. The elements of 
humanity tnivcr.sed armies of mar- 
tyrs, — thereby Ix^coming purified,— 

and were eventually developed into 
Alanqua. 

* <X— shamsad~i>e^td/{. 

In j4in No. 19, (Atn, Book I. 1,5), 
A. F. treats of the insicinia of rovalty 
and begins with the expression 
shamsa-i-cahartaq. He then adds 
that this shamsa is a Divine splen- 
dour which, without the intervention 
of human efron is (he finger-mark 



oc 
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Biitrtiiice-gatG of auciout traditiou 


and constitutes the basal inscrlp- 


of Divine power. Blochmann (oO) 
translates, “ The shnmsa of the arch 
of royalty is a Divine light which 
God directly transfers to kings with- 
out the assistance of men, and kings 
are fond of external splendour be- 
cause they consider it an image of 
the Divine glory.” He adds, in a 

note, ‘‘ ^ aiusa is a picture of the 
Sun, affixed to the gates or walls of 
the palaces of kings. At night, 
these pictui-es are illuminated.” The 
expression, shcimsa-i-caharidq must 
be connected with that of shamsa-i- 
^eshfdq^ which occurs in the text 
(III. 184, 1.4). The expression there 

used is shamsa-i-pedifd'i'i-dgdhi — 

the solar image of the arch of intelli- 
gence — and is applied to Akbar. 
Similarly Faizi, in the preface to his 
Dlii-dti, speaks of the shani-i-sha^- 
td2 n shdh-i~nuh-yiarga — meaning 
apparently, lamp of the six sides of 
the world and king of the nine 
vaults of heaven. Galidrtdq xvhich 
Blochmann translates arch is given 
by Steingass as meaning a kind 
of tent. Dozy (Supplement I. 786) 
defines shamsa as a round orna- 
ment or little ball in the shape of the 
Sun ; he also says it is described as 
a sun-shaped button, by means of 
which a door is opened. It may 
apparently mean also a curtain or 
parasol. I think the shamsa-i-jjesh- 
fdg in the passage before us, means 
in part, the solar images which were 
set up at the entrance-gates of loyal 
palaces and here, we may quote the 
words of Quintus Curtius (III. Cap. 7) 
noticed in Hyde’s “ Religion of the 


Ancient Per 
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‘‘ Super tabernaculum unde ab 
omnibus conspici posset, imago 
solis cry.stallo inclusa fulgebat.” 

Perhaps, however, thi.s rather re- 
fers to the akdsdiya. (Blochmann 


50). 

The following extract from Kaemp- 
fer’s Amoenitates Exoticae, (Fasicu- 
lus y. 190), gives a nobler idea of 

the Ska msa than Mr. Blochmanii’s 
description. Kaempfer is describing 
the Gynaeceum Regium or Female 
Apartments of the Palace at Ispahan. 

“ Ambulacri superata longitudine 
(quam habet 150 passuum) portam 
contingimus primariam. extus, Jani- 
toribus Sopi, intus, albis munitam 
spadonibus. Haec tota caeruleo 
imbuta. iconem exhibit Miihrae, i.e.. 


Solis (detorta vox est ab obsolete Me- 
hiinquod Solem notat) praegrandem, 
av.ream et sparso in orhem jubare 
radidutem. Sanctitatem loci, non 
alii ornamenti species, mystici 
gentis judicio, gravius exprimebat 
quam Mithra, sive Sol, qui coelo 
decus, uuiversitati lux et vitae focus 
praepositus est. Solem igitur pro 
summo Kumine (verius pro larva 
Numiuis) antiquitus colebat, ejusque 


simulacrum adoptabat absolutae 
potentiae suae insigne, quod et domi 
statuebat togatae Majestati praesi- 
dium. et in Camno signis praeferebat 


ilitaribus ita animas accensurum 
)jectu rei, quae uuo quasi complexa 
ivini Xumiiiis imaginem, et Majes- 
tis Regiae praesentiam innueret. 

But I thuik A. F. chiefly means to 
to the solar being who came 
to Alang-goa’s tent and that he 
sites to indicate as the true expla- 
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tion' of true histories. And lie perceives tliat the same 
which took shape, without human instrumentalit}' or a father’s loins, 
in the pure Avomb of her Majesty Alanqua, after liaving, in order to 
arrive at perfection, occupied during several ages the bodily Avrap- 
pings of other holy Avitucsses, is manifesting itself at the jiresent day, 
in the pure entity of this unique God-kuoiver and God-Avorshij)])er 
(Akbar) . 

Verse. 


Hoav many ages have passed aAvay ! 

How many planetary conjunctions occurred. 

That this happy star might come forth from heaven ! 


It is an ancient custom and established institute that the mes- 
sengers of the eternal city and the heralds of the opening of tlio 
gates* of munificence, before the appearance of an elect one, — such 


nation of the mysterious figure 
Avhich, according to the old tradition, 
came in as an image of the Sun and 
disappeared as a Avolf, — that Alang- 
goa was made pregnant by the 
Dmne Light, in the same way as the 
Virgin Mary. (Alilarndma 64, fp.). 
It is believed by some writers that 
the story of Alang-goa is an imitation 
of the accounts of the incarnations 
of the Buddha and of Jesus Christ. 

^ liUdba-i-maldril, 

epithet, inscription, foundation of 
(true records). I think the allusion 
must be to the title Nairun Avhich 
was giA'en to Alang-goa’s descend- 
ants by the Sun. {Ahharndma 67, 
1.1). A. F. takes the epithet to be 
deriA-ed from nur and says it means 
light-born; but the word does not 
seem to be Arabic and it is not likely 
that the rude forefathers of the 
Mughals would use an Arabic term. 
D’Ohsson (I. 25) says, “ Nirun, e’est- 
a dire de la cote, pour designer la 
puret^ de leur origine.” Apparently 


then, he does not derive the Avord 
from nur but connects it Avith the 
Turki narnh, a side or place. Tlie 
legend about Alang-goa is men- 
tioned in the ^ajratn-l-atrdk. (Col. 
W Miles’ trs.) There may however, 
also, be a reference to the Tahajjdt- 
i-ndsirl of Minhaj-i-siraj, (Section 
XXI.) where the Avord Shanisia is 
used as a title of a d^’nasty and 
Avhere there is a passage not unlike 

A. F.’.s. (Raverty 596 and Bib. Ind. 

Text 164). Possibly too, the Avord 
tavsdri^ here means dates or chro- 
nology and the allusion (or at least, 
one of the allusions) is to the Divine 
Era, established b}' Akbar. 

* fatliK-lldb. I learn 

from the Die. of T. T. (1104) that 
this is also an astrological term, 
meaning the coming together in the 
same house of two i)lancts Avliose 
mansions are opposite to one another, 
e.g., Saturn and the Sun and Moon, 
Jupiter and Mercury, Mars and 
'V enus. Guido Bonat us has a chan- 




that one only comes into existence after thousamls of >cars, rejoice 
the privileged and wakeful-hearted by the glad tidings of his 


approach. For every event is stationed* behind the veil of a time 
and the precise* moment (of its appearance) is concealed and hidden. 
Yet before it become a certainty, they open a wicket* in the invisible 
world in face of the senses, and the window-fronts hold a lattice* 


of indications. 

Sometimes the manifestations occur in the visible world, and 
sometimes their lustre is exhibited in dreamland, — which is an image 
of the world of mortals,— so that the recipients may have hope while 
on the highway of desire, and may await the wished-for light and 
may be obser%dng the ascension of the auspicious star, for expectation 
enhances joy, and joy is the ornament of felicity. And whatever 
takes form after longing and striving, and obtains its fulfilment after 
w^atchiu<^ and waiting, has a charm about it which is not met with 

otherwise. 

An instance of this is the circumstance that his Majesty 
.Jahanbanl Jannat-ashiyani (Humayun) after receiving an intimation 
of the advent of the glorious one {an hazrat) was ever keeping 
the dust-stained head of supplication on the earth of humility; 
and placing the apex of beseechment on the threshold of the Ka‘ha 
of requests, and turning the face of hope towards the altar of 
entreaty, used to pray with invocations and longing, for that hvmg 
blessing, which in truth, is an auspicious ascension & and an increase of 

life. 



ter headed De ajpertione portarurn. 

(8156). 

1 marsud. This word, 

according to Lane, means lying in 
wait. It means also the station of a 
star and the act of observation and 
of being observed and is used in this 

sense in the Ain (II, 1-^ I*"; 

2 Lit. “the knot ‘uqdat) 

of the special time is veiled and 
hidden.” 

8 Darica, a window or wicket. 

4 atOi, shalalca. (Dozy, Snppl- 



722b). The name given to a part of 

the astrolabe known as the cobweb; 
Chaucer’s Riet {rete); a moveable 
metal plate. See also Jarret, III- 

315, n.l. 

6 cfds, tdU‘-i-humdyun. 

There is a play here upon the word 
Humayun, the phrase being capable 
of being rendered the ascension or 
rising of Humayun: perhaps too. 
there is an allusion to the etymology, 
r J or supposed, of .be Persisu -vord 

farzand, sou, from far, glory. 
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Verse. 

0 Lord, by the lamplight of Thy Essence, 

By the ocean pearls of Thy Attributes, 

By those holy Ones (prophets and saints) who come forth 
like pure roses, 

Whose souls are washed by the fountains of the sun. 

Grant a jewel to my fortune's crown ; 

Grant a star to my exaltation’s heaven ; 

Grant a moonlight to iny chamber^, 

W 

Which may disperse the darknesses of the Universe ^ 

Irradiate my existence by a sun, 

That* the nine heavens may come within my adoration. 

Give perpetuity to my afflicted soul. 

So® that, if death come by a hundred ways, I may not die. 

Of a truth, a son who will be one’s successor and take one’s 
place on the glorious throne, is something which is a compensation 
for life, — for which there is no compensation, — and is a substitute tor 
bye-gone years. He is the fruit of life’s garden and a celestial 
lantern, fed from the oil of the Divine bounty. He kindles the family 
lamp of the whole line of ancestors and fixes it firmly on the throne 
of fortune. He lengthens and broadens the shades of justice and 
glory over the heads of mortals. Especially, if he be such a rare 
and exquisite product and so consummately dutiful that, if he be 
called Primm^ of the Poles of Saints, it is but proper, and if he be 
termed the knot in the grand chain of sovereignty/ Father of 
Fathers,® and Great Ancestor, it is but just and in accordance with 


1 shabistdn. This is 

A. F.’ s name for the harem or sei’ag- 
lio. See .4m 39. The prayer is 
that there may be a moonlike son 
born in the harem. 

* This line is FaizI’s. See .411:- 
barndma III, 683, 1.5. 

® This line is adapted from one 
of FaizT’s. Ahhanidma III. 683, 1.4, 

♦ Lit. synopsis or title-page of 
the Poles of the saints. 


6 The word salfano.t docs not 
occur in the text (Bib. Ind. cd.) but 
is in iS o. 564 and is probabh’ genuine. 
It occurs after sihiJa and before 
a'zima. The word also occurs in 
B. M. Iso. 1709. 

® Ahn-l-dhd u jadd-i-ccld. Jade'. 
sometimes means maternal grar.d- 
father or ancestor and perhaps r.as 
this force here. 


hence 


the real facts. It is exceptionally suitable that a king who in suc- 
cession to a line of ancestors is placed on a throne of rule and 
sway, and is world-dominating and world-adorning, should have an 
illustrious successor and such an one is of all men, the most eager 

in this quest. 

At length, on 4th Rabi‘u-l-awwal, 947, of the lunar (Ilijra) era 
(Friday, 10 July, 1540) his Majesty Jahanbam Jannat-ashiyan! had, 
after paying his devotions to the Author of bounty, laid for a time 
his head on the pillow of repose and his limbs on the couch of tran- 
(luility, when, suddenly, under the auspicious veil of sleep, 
called the cabinet of secrets— he became aware that God, (Glory be 
TO Him) was bestowing on him an illusti'ious successor whose great- 
TH'ss shone from his forelock, and the lightning of whose splendour 
was flashing from his temples. From the light of his guidance, the 
,1irk regions of thoughts and opinions were illuminated, and the 
Si- L justice lighting up the fields of night and day. It 
is in accordance with the communication which was made by the 
messengers of the invisible world regarding his Majesty (Akbar) 
thaT the glorious name of that divine masterpiece exalts at the 
present day, pulpits and proclamations. The superscriptions i of the 

trold and silver coins also tell of it. 

^ When his iSIajesty awoke, he first returned thanks to God 
for the majestic message and splendid grace and then told the 
c-ireumstance to the intimates of his harem and the servants of his 

threshold.* 


1 Lit. the face? of the dirhums 
;muI diwlrs. The dirlw.m was a silver 
....in aiul the dindr a gold one. They 
wore in use before Akbar's time. 

Svv .Ibi Nos. 10 and 11 (Book I. 

iUochmann). Akbar gave new names 
ID tliG coins- 

2 Tills dream occurred about a 
y.ar before llumayun's marriage 

itli Akbar'.s mother. That marriage 
i(M»k place, according to GuUxulan, on 
Monday, (Do^aniha) I'lh Jumada-1- 
a-.vwul Gnlbadaii says the dream 

-.. Turred at Lahor, and she gives a 




more poetical account of it. Slie 
says Ahmad-i-jain himself appeared 
in a dream, as an old man dressed in 
green and with a staff in his hand, 
to Humayrin when the latter was m 
gi-eat distress on account of the 
conflicts with Sher Khan, and bade 
him not lose heart, for he would have 
a wonderful son whom he was to 
call Jalalii-d-diii Muhammad Akbar. 
Bibi Koiior (cpi. Guuawar) was then 
,) regnant and it was thought that 
.<he would have a sou, but she bore a 
daughter, Bakhshi Bauu. 


I 

\ 



.'rTAl'lEU T, 



Verse. 


A' sleep which toi*e the veil from beiore the eyes of th 
Ciiniiot be called sleep ; it was the heart's waking. 


0 


1 1 


n1. 


Sharif Khan related that when his brother ^amsu-d-dln Mu. 
Khriir”Atira» was in (Hiaziil, iu the 22ud year of his age. he dreamt 
he saw the moon come into his arms.^ He related the fact to his 
venerable father Mir Yar Mu. Ghaznavl who was a spintually- 
niinded householder,^ and the latter rejoiced at the happy appearance 
of the auspicious circumstance and interpreted it to mean that Uod 
would, one day, bestow a great privilege upon him which would be 
the means of exalting their family. And so it turned out, for by 
the blcssiiiirs of that full Moon of glory of the heaven (Akbar) the 

was raised from the nadir of the du^t to the zenith ot hcaieu. 

Another circumstance was communicated by religious, right- 
thinkiug persons, viz. that when her Highness Miryam Makaul- 
the shadows of her glorv be eternal — was pregnant with the holy 
elements of his Majesty, a strange light was perceptible from her 
hriMit brows. Often her divine countenance had to observers, the 
a})})earance of mirrors such as are fastened by tirewomen^ near the 

temples of secluded chaste ones. 

And the star of fortune sans: this strain with the tongue of ecstacy. 


mav 


Verse. 

I placed the clouded brow on the path^ of fortune, 
I hunsr a thousand mirrors on the forehead. 


I T!k-o are Fai/.i',- and 

in Id- In ' In. L>. M. M>.Add. 

- I>ioa iiinan ii d»-21 . Ho Akbar 5? 
f. i-trr-bM ill r aivi l)iranie a 
niuii-Kr. Ho wa- ■asM'i--ina!od 1>v 
Adinun Khan. The word aro-a is 

Turki.-li and I'Tonoriv ’*^^1 the 

fc 4 ♦ ^ • 

6t;iio oi bt^ ini:: a taihor, 

^ Lit. arinjdt. 

♦ Ab? 7 a dd - ? ■ f r o 7-^ - iinT 

Thi- nhru-v i- cojMi.d in ihv 


/-ei/tard (ILbdlb and is. ai^'iiarentlv, 

j 1 k 

that whici'i iMr. Blochinann lias ren- 
dered " a siinnle tanner.’' 1 no con- 

L 

toxi lioro shcw.s its real meaning. 

- Jadar. Hcrklots jav^ n-otliins 
of mirrors Ix-ing attaclivl to the 
forehead, but ^tato- that thvv are 
j.dacod on ilie thumb. 

^ LJ.rVi, Possibly tbo vrord is 
iiira and the rranslatioii should be. 
“ i laid tiie Oi\,a)}o!fii of fortune on 
the okjiuieJ i. vv'v. 



AKTARNAMA. 



One day, near the time* of the auspicious birth, her Uighness 
]\liryam Makani was riding'^ on a camel, khi the way, her eye fell 
on a inan'»'o-'’'ardcn. As at such a time, there is an inclination for 
sub-acid drinks and for sour-sweet fruits, she bade her half-brother,* 


hniwaja iMu^azzam fetch some 


mangoes. 


The IQiwaja brought 


some, and was giving them into her blessed hand when he saw a 
light upon her glorious brows like that from a miiTor. He said, 
“ Have you put a mirror on your forehead ?” She replied, “ I have 
not attached anv mirror. What are vou referring to ?” Then the 
Khwaja looked narrowly and saw that her Highness’ shining fore- 
head was lighted by the light of God. He marvelled at the light 
eternal and mentioned the circumstance to several of the confidential 
courtiers. His statement was to the effect, that the glorv of the 
divine light so streamed from the shining brows that he had not 

strength to gaze steadily at it. 

The venerable mother of Khan A^zam Mirza 'Aziz Kokaltash, 
who was his Majesty’s nurse,* related the following anecdote. " One 


" morning, before I had the good fortune to hold this supreme oflSce, 
a orreat light approached me and entered my bosom. I felt as if 
" the world* warming Sun had fallen into my bieast. A strange 
" condition supervened and a great astonishment laid hold of me so 
" that all the parts and particles of my body were moved and shaken, 


1 The birth was on loth October 

0. 5., i.e., 2oth October N.S. There 
could hardly have been mangoes on 
the trees near that time, nor is it 
likely that there were any mango 
trees near Amarkot. 

8 Ea I'.do.j (howdah), but here used, 
I think, to mean camel-litter. 

3 barddar-i-mddarX 

TThich can, apparently, mean either a 
maternal uncle or an uterine brother, 

1. e., a brother on the mother’s side. 
Here it must mean the latter, for 
A. F. (.1. 221) speaks of the relation- 
ship as a/^ui':at'i-aJAijdfl which the 
dictionaries explain as meaning 
brotherhood. The Ma\'isir (I. 618) 


describes the Khwaja as harddar- 
i-a‘ydni of Miryam Makani, i.e., her 
full brother. Its author then, appa- 
rently, took al^yafi to mean full 
brother. 

Is izamu-d-din (Tahaqat, Luck. cd. 
263) speaks of the Khwaja as Akhar’s 
maternal uncle and as the son of 
‘All Akbar, a descendant of the saint 
Ahmad-i-jara. The Khwaja was a 
man of violent temper, if not wholly 
insane. He killed his wife and was 
imprisoned by Akbar in Gwalior. 
(Badaoni, Lowe, 71 and Noer's 
Akl)ar, A. S. Beveridge, 1. 104). 

A Atagagi. Apparently this ought 

tobeo)in(/aji, if it comes from anogu 
a nurse. (Blochmann 323u.) 



CHAPTER I. 


■-i'J 


as by excess of joy and ecstacy. And the exquisiteness of that 
“ delight still suffuses me {lit. still possesses every hair of me). And 
from the time of that Avhite dawn of the morning of majesty and 
beauty and rose-blooming of fortune and glory I was on the watch, 
thinking, ^ 0 God ! what will be the result of this sublime feeling ? ’ 
“ At leno-th, I was exalted to this lofty service which is the treasure 
“ of realm and religion {diin u dunyd) and of trust.’’ 

Hemistich, 

“ Fortune 1 is what comes to our bosom without trouble.” 

God be praised ! What a blessing it was that came to my 
bosom and what a fortune was received within my breast. 
“ Though externally, I was strongly made for the service of that 
sublimely-born pearl, yet in reality, it was Fortune who inclined her 
^‘face2 tow'ards me and supported me and my family. AMienever 
“ I took his Majesty on my shoulder, auspiciousness raised me from 
the dust. Accordingly, by the blessing of this service which Avas 
destined forme, a great grace and a lucky star Avere conferred on me. 
“ An d I and my family became famous throughout the seven climes.” 

Another story was told by Maulana^ Nuru-d-dm Tarkhan and 
some others aa^io were in attendance on the Court, viz., that near the 
emergence of the sun of fortune (Akbar), his Highness Jahanbani was 
recreating himself in a room^ Avhich had latticed Avindows, and the 
formula of the rectification^ of the glorious birth AA^as before him. 


1 This line is in tke 
haiU (Cap. 1-t, Story 2). The literal 
rendering is “ Fortune is what comes 
into the bosom Avithout the heart’s 
blood ” (being shed), and the nurse 
uses the luie to indicate that she had 
not to undergo the pain and danger 
of parturition. 

* There is an antithesis between 
her strong back, piisht-i-qai'n and 
Fortune’s face. 

3 See Blochmann 524 and 541, 
also long account in Badaoni (111. 
197-200) and the Madsir (1. 478). 
He died as custodian of Humayun’s 
tomb in 994 (1580). 


*** '^• 1 * • 

4 ila.. mana-i-musaqqaf a 

roofed apartment ; apparently the 
word room expresses the meaning. 

6 hoj-f-i-namuddr the 

“ rectification ” of English astrolo- 
gers. The namudar Avas a deAu'ce 
for obtaining the date of birth. 

There is an account of it in Ulu gh 
Beg’s Prolegomena (Part IV. Cap. I. 
140 and Sedillot’s Trs. 201). The 
namudar is also called animoder in 
European books on astrology. It 
Aras resorted to when the exact date 
: of birth was not known; that is 
when there was doubt as to the cor- 
rectiicas of clocks, etc. Apparently 
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Suddenly rays of divine light shone from the lattices, so that all who 
were privileged to be present, both small and great, percei\ ed them. 
Tho^e who were entitled to speak, asked his Highness Jahanbani the 
meaning of the phenomenon, and he replied, “ A rose of the rose- 
‘‘ o-arden of the Khilafat will just now come into bloom, and a child 
“ of lio*ht will emerge from the hidden chamber of magnificence and 
“ crlovx, and from the gorgeous sardl of Honour and Fortune and plant 

- his foot in the circle of existence. The refulgence i of his greatness 

- will melt the hearts of the enemies of the State in the crucible of 

- de=:truction, and confer new splendour and glory on our race and 
» family. Nay, rather, the night-chamber of the universe will acquire 

orandeur and beauty from his world-lighting iay». 

^ Mir ^Abdu-l-hai Sadr,* one of the purely-born, related as fol- 

^ One morning, his Highness Jahanbani Jannat-ashiyani was 


low 


bowed down lu reverie, aad seemed much distraug t • Alter a ttme. 
he raised his head and exclaimed, “ Praise be to God the Gracious, the 
Lip of our roval family has been relit ” On my asking the meamng 
of his oiving tianks, his Highness replied, « hde I was .n a state of 


it is here referred to as something 
used to calculate the time when a 
birth will take place. Ulugh Beg 

gives three namudars, viz., Ptolemy s, 

Hermes’ and Zoroaster's. ^ filers 
(s. V. l3o-2a) gives a quotation from 
the Bahdri-'ajam, mentioning five 
namndars. The phrase harf-i-namu- 
ddr probably means the formula of 
the iiamudar. It would seem that 
the namudar was also used to dij 
cover the nature of the coming child, 

e,q,, its sex. 

1 Kanh'.ha means a star and i^ 
also the name of one of the roya 

ensiuns, 

susp'ended to a pole. (Blochmaiin, 

Plate 1X>. . 

a Badaoiii has an account of him 

(III. 273). He calls him MasUadi, 
i.e.. from the town of Hashha ^ 
(Meshed) in Eastern Persia. He was 
,ldUed peumun and his brother, 


Mir ‘Ahdu-l-lah was a performer on 
the qdnun (dulcimer). He is, ap- 
parently, the caligraphist mentioned 

in the HTn (Blochmann, 101 and 103), 
but though Mr. Blochmann identifies 
him Avith Mir 'Abdn-l-hai Mil Adi, 
this seems doubtful. (Blochmann, 
468, 471 and 480). Tlie man who told 
the story of Humaynu’s dream was 
that monarch’s Sadr, Loi’d High 
\lmoner. This office was higher 
than the Mir ‘Adi’s (Blochmann 
268) and it is not likely that a man 
u-hom Badaoni praises for sanctity 
would take part in a drinking bout 
(Blochmann 468). However, this is 
not impossible, for Badaoni tells us 
(Lowe, 319) that the New Year festi- 
vities were too much for the sobriety 
of the Qazis and Muftis (Judges) an 

even of pious men. 

s Lit. it appeared as if his blesse 

eves had become red (or inflamed). 
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wakeful' sleep, a brilliant star emerged from a certain quarter (here 
his His'liness pointed to the region where the glorious parturient was) 

“ and rose his’hor and higher every moment. And as it ascended, its 
‘‘size and brilliance increased, until its light had embraced the greater 
portion of the world. I asked a holy man what the luminous body 
was, and he replied that it was the light incarnate of my successor, 
“ and that whatever part of the earth had been shone upon by this 
“ world-illuminating ray, would come under his dominion, and be 
“ civilized by the light of his justice.’^ Two days after this vision, 
the news came of the ascension of the auspicious star above the 
horizon of hope, and when the period of the spiritual manifestation 
and holy vision was compared,^ it appeared that the auspicious birth 
and the delivery of the miraculous message had occurred at one and 
the same time.’’ When such an illustrious progeny is the lot of an 
eminent mang' why should such a communication not be vouchsafed ? 
And when such a boon followed, why should there not have been 
such a reverie, and such an interpretation ? Such things may appear 
extraordiuarv to superficial observers and to materialists, bnt the 
pure-minded and far-seeing conjectured before the event, and knew 
with certaintv afterwards that this was the shininir of the world-light- 
illij sti.\r tliiit t1i 0 dcivkii0ss^cl0stroyiii^ sun. 

And to those who have had the bliss of being long in the service of 
this Lord of the World and of understanding his glorious qualities, 
the appearance of such p^ortents is no stumbling-blc^ck. 

Nor is it hidden from the acnte and scrutinising that though 
Mauuma Sharafu-d-dln *Aii-i-TazdT has in the Zafaniarrui^ taken a 


* •> 


sup'crficial view of tilings and stayed Qaculi Bahadur’s • true vision 
and Tumana Khan’s iurernretarion at His Maiestv the Lord of Con- 
junction ^Timur'^ and has expCained the eighth shining star that issued 
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AKBARNAMA. 


from Qaculi Baliadur’s breast^ and lighted up the world, of the 
appearance of bis Majesty tbe Lord of Conjunction who is the seventh* 
ancestor of his Majesty (Akbar), yet it is clear to the minds of those 
far-siq-hted lischt-dwellers who understand hermeneutics and the secrets 

o o 

of the dream-world that to explain seven stars as seven persons whose 
heads were not exalted by the diadems® of rule, nor were seen on the 
dominion-adorning Divan of excellence, is remote from the principles 
of interpretation and the significance of dreams. Rather those seven 
stars are seven world- adorning potentates, and the world-irradiating 
light is the holy personality of his Majesty the King of Kings who 
hath by the light of his Being illumined the terrene and terrestrials. 
It is the auspicious Akbar-* who w^as the resplendent light which 
arose from the breast of that Jupiter of good fortune (QacCili Bahadur). 
Although the latter be, numerically his Majesty’s fifteenth® ancestor, 
vet amono" those there are seven stars of the zodiacal Sign of 

w O 

t^reatuess and having the light of this world-illuminating King of 

^ O '-A 

Kings emblazoned on the foreheads of their biographies. These seven 
out of the fifteen® have been distinguished for greatness and worhl- 
g^(Jornmentj and the eighth of the noble band is hiis ^lajesty the King 
of Kings. The light of their rectitude has made the horizons brilliant, 
and in the noble series of the fifteen® great ones, there has been given 
the o-lorious vesture of spiritual and temporal sovereignty to this per- 
feet witness of Divine Power, and he has been made light-bestower of 
the inner and outer worlds. This explanation is not hidden from the 
subtle investigators of real significations. On this account a synopsis 
of the perfections of this series will be found in this noble volume, and 


1 The word in the text is jih or 
jaih. Later on (p. 68) the word used 

is cjarildn, 

2 The text has eighth, but accord- 
ing to our idiom at least, the word 
should be seventh. Kor is A. F. con- 
sistent, for at p. 81 he calls Timur s 
son the sixth ancestor of Akbar. 

3 The author means that none of 
QaculT’s immediate descendants was 
a king. The first monarch of his 
race was Timur, and the seven stars 

interpreted by A. F. to mean 


Timur and the six descendants who 
intervene between him and Akbar. 

4 Sa'd-i-Akhar. The auspicious 
conjunction, i.e., the conjunction of 
Jupiter and Venus, but here used 
with a play upon the Emperor’s 
name. See the heading of next 
chapter and the horoscope Chapters 

passim, 

6 It is sixteenth in the Text. 

® It is eighteen in the Text, but 
this, I think, must be a mistake for 
sixteen or rather for fifteen. 


arc 
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then the prudent and alert of mind will get proof of these words. 
Whoever at the present day shall peruse with the eyes of di.sceriiment 
and knowledge, the account of these illustrious magnates and under- 
stand the office of the Caliph' of the Age, and become acquainted with 
the stasres of the degrees of greatness of the Lord of the World, will 
applaud the exposition. Away, Away ! I am no word-seller, ^ seek- 
ing for approving glances from men. What more choice ble.<.sing can 
there be than this, that my truth-electing heart has been made a fount 
of true impressions,^ and that my scrutinising reason has become an 
alighting-stage'* for these divine subtleties ? With these night-gleam- 

O O O O 

ingjewels^I frame glorious earrings as abiding ornaments for the 
understanding ears of the fortunate lovers of wisdom. 


1 I am not sure if this expression 
applies to Akbar or to his predeces- 
sors. A. F. seems to regard Akbar 
as something higher than the Caliph 
or Yicar-Greneral of the Age. He is 
the Khudev-i-jahan. i.e., the Lord or 
Khedive of the World. 

* The reproach of A, F. against 


Firdausi. Jarrett 111. Ivil. 

3 'lukdt. A|)par>‘uc!y ])on- 
marks, i.e., dots.* 

4 -nuiltlit a [)laee wliere one 
alights. Often, the descent of an 
angel. 

5 Alluding to tlie phosj)hores- 
ceuce of diamoud.s, etc. 




♦f H 


♦ [ nlkdt-i-haqqdnl means the same as dn-i'i'iq i-r,i},),di,i 

in the next sentence, i.e., ‘divine subtleties.’ The aboVo trunslution, no doubt, is 


wrong. 


T. B.l 


CHAPTER II. 


Account of the rise of the Great Luminary (the Sun) and of the 

DIFFUSION OP THE GREATER FORTUNE (JuPITER) PROM THE SKY OF 
AUSPICIOUSNESS THE NATIVITY, TO WIT, OF HiS MaJESTY, 

THE King of Kings and Shadow of God. 


The apparition of the result of hopes from the embryonic sac of 
desire, and emergence of the light of fortune from the auspicious 
ascension-point, — the most holy nativity, i to wit, — of his Majesty 
from the sublime veil and consecrated curtain of her Highness, 
cupola of chastity, — screen of modesty, — saint of seclusion, — scion 
of austerity, — holy one of the age, — dawn * of epochs, — ^mistress of 
the world, — perfect teacher,^ — ^paragon of purity, — pattern of limpi- 

<jitv chosen one of pure disposition, — abounding in trustworthy 

fidelity, — pure-principled princess, — queen of celestial graces, — elect 
lady of time and the terrene, — world’s bliss, — wave of eternal ocean, 
motlier^-o’-pearl of the ocean of bounty, — lamp of the holy family, 
o-lory of the house of guidance, — lantern of the walP of worship, 
bridal chamber of the auspicious harem, — forefront of obedience to 


1 Tlie sentence of which the word 
“ nativity ” is the subject, is conti- 
nued after a series of epithets, by 
the verb “ occurred,” on page 54. 

8 ifijli bdzigha beginning to 

rise or come forth, (Lane). The 
Luck. ed. and No. 564 have 
bnri‘ excellent. The Munta^cibu- 
l-h>ghdl (Taylor 51a) says that 
bdzigha was the name of a woman 


of the tribe of Ad who listened tc 
Joseph and thereby attained greai 
sanctity. 

2 Atnozgdr also means pupil, bul 
here probably teacher. It is used ii 
the latter sense in the Ain, I. 202 
1 . 2 . 

* sadaf pearl-shell. 

6 . > k ^ hatlm, properly th( 

west wall of the Ka'ha. 
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God, — eye of eternal empire, — pillar of the celestial tlirone, pedc.btal 

of the sublime seat,— lady of the exalted marriage-dais,— priucess of 

fortuiie^s alcove, — chosen curtain of honour s litter, exaltei of elms 

titv^s coiffure, — glorious gift of heaven, — treasure of Divine meicy, 

prime dainty of the Divine table, — supreme boon of heavenl}- gifts, 

glorious pearl of dominion 


and prestige, — spr 


ing-flower 

o 


tho gorgeous 


revolving-point of bounties and graces, ^ 

of justice, — tablet of 

picture-gallery, — splendour of sanctity and love, — fire-flame of majesty 

and exaltation, — cream of abilities and accomplishments, — choice onc^ 

of the secrets 2 of hand and heart,— central node of wisdom and 


wakefulness. 


linking the divine and the human. 


goodly tree of 


peace and purity, — generous fruit of liberality and election, — truth- 
showing mirror, — countenance of certainty, — staircase of majest}', — 
ladder of realm and religion, — tap-root of the umbrageous trunk of 
happiuess, — noble palm of the garden of excellence, — veiled matron 
of meekness and modesty, — screened and curtained one of honour and 
greatness, — glorious medium between hidden and revealed light, 
opener of the morning of fortune and favour, — enveloped in celestial 
veils, — her Majesty Miryara MakanT, chaste one of church and state. 


Hamida Banu Begam 

9 O 


(may her gloiuous shadow be perpetuated !) 


pure scion of that pattern of eminent saints, ^ — pole of the poles of 
greatness, — wanderer in the wilderness of humanity, — swimmer in 
the ocean of divinity, — lamp of spiritual secrets, — key of the trea- 
sures of conquests, — rose-gatherer^ of the gardens of revelation, 
garland-twiner of the fragrant herbs of truth, — abbot {{mdm) of the 
monastery of asceticism, — cup-bearer of the tavern of abundance, 
ocean-hearted one of the baiting-place of privation, — ocean-drinker 
of the tavern of unity, — immersed in the seas of holv conflicts 
consumed by the lightnings of contemplation, — torch-bearer of the 
chamber of the Path, — caravan-conductor on truth’s hio-hwav — 
supreme theatre of the epiphanies of the divine essence, — illumination- 


^ naMha. This may also 

mean bumper or copious draught, 

* j^, sirr, has for one of its 
meanings the lines of the palm of 
the hand or of the forehead. I think 


this is the meaning hei’e. 

^ The author here leaves iMirjam 
Makani and jiroceeds to eulogize he. 
remote ancestor, Ahinad-i-jam. 

* GidcTn; also a o-ardener. 
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spot* of the rays of the Attributes, — cambist* of the secrets of the 
masters of revelation and manifestation, — assay er of the hearts of the 
lords of divine transports, — observant traveller over hearts and 
spirits, — scrutinizer of the interiors of moulds and forms, — disperser* 
of the clouds of darkness,— procuring the blotting-out of the 
writinors^ of transsfressions, — knowing the links between the seen 

O CD ^ O 

and the unseen, — revealer of the splendours of the secrets of mani- 
festation and concealment — 

Vebse. 

Pole ^ which salutes the two poles of heaven, 

Bridling by discipline the tigers of lust. 

Stalking as a lion in the forest of the heart. 

Ocean-drinker of love, the premier elephant, Ahmad-i-jam,® 


A 

ijla-i-majdli-i-ayiicdr-i-sifdtiya. The 
i^ifdtlya or Attributists were a Mu- ; 
Laramadan sect. (See Hughes’ Diet. ■ 
of Islam; — Koran, Sale, Preface;— j 
and the Dahistdn, trans. II. 3*24 and 
330). But I do not think A. F. is 
referring to them here. The occur- 
rence of the word zdtTya in the pre- 
vious clause seems to show that 
§ifdtiya is here used merely in the 
sense of attributes or of belonging 
to attributes. Ahmad-i-jam was a 

Sufi but it is not stated that he 

« 

belonged to any particular sect. In 
the Dahistdn (II. *270) we are told on 
the authority of the commentator on 
the Crv.lsl^cLn~i~Taz that there are four 
kinds of manifestations, and that 
“the third is belonging to 

attributes,— when the contemplative 
person sees the Absolute Being en- 
dowed with the attributes of his own 
essence such as science and life, 
and sees himself a real being or 
endowed with these attributes. 

* 

8 sarrdf, shroff or money- 


changer, one who puts philosophy 
into current coin. 

S injild, may also mean 

brightening. Cf. test 46, 1, 7. 

4 Cf. Isaiah sliv. 22 ; and Colos- 

sians ii. 14. 

h ,_Ji| qiith, the pole, a common 

name for distinguished saints. 

« Jam is a town in Khurasan (N.- 
E. Persia) and near Herat. (“Jam- 
very near Herat,” says the Dahistan 
II. 3-34). For an account of Ahmad-i- 
jam, see Rieu’s Catalogue I. 5515, 
and the Kafa^tu-l-uns. He is a 
very famous saint of the 11th and 
12th centuries. His full name is 
Abu Kasr Ah mad ibn Abu-l-hasan. 
He bore the titles ^anda-pil. Rag- 
ing, or perhaps Mighty, Elephant, 
and aai^u-(-is7dm. He is called 
Ndmaql from his having been born 
in or at least, from his famdy’s 
having sprung from the village of 
Kamaq in the district of Jam. He 
was born 441 H. (1049), and died in 
536 H. (1141). (Dr. Rieu states that 

! according to the 
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5.3 


Holy be his tomb^ {i.e., JR. I. JP.) 


(fol. 148) the date of his death is 


tl 


Ahmad Jam% qiiddisa sir- 
rtiJiu. (See Richardson 718a.) The 
passage occurs at 148a. of Add. 7607, 
Rieu’s Cat. I. 43c. and the words are 

The letters give the date 536, viz , : — 


A = 

= 1 J = 

: 3 q = 

::100 r = 

=200 


= 8 a = 

= 1 d = 

=z 4 h= 

= 5 

m = 

= 40 m= 

=40 s = 

= 60 


d = 

= 4 i = 

= 10 s = 

= 60 

536 Total 


There is an account of the saint in 
Dara Shikah’s Safinatu-l-auJiyd and 
there the writer — the eldest son of 
Shah Jahan — refers to his great- 
great-grandmother, Hhmida Banu’s 
descent from Ahmad-i-jam. But 
the fullest account of Ahmad is in 
Jami’s Jami being a 

townsman of the saint. The life will 
be found in Lees’ ed. of the J^^afahdL 
(Cal. 1859, 405-417) Ahmad-i-jam is 
said to have converted 300,000 per- 
sons, and to have had 42 children, of 
whom 17 survived him. His DXicdn is 
in the B. M., and he wrote other 
works. There is an explanation of 
the term Zh anda-pil by M. Pictet, 
in the Journal Asiatique for 1843, 
(Series IV., Vol. IT., 141). He derives 
it from the Sanscrit canda, Ac- 

« m 

cording to Fraser (Journey into 
Khorasan, Lond. 1825, App. B., 39), it 
means Elephant -reviver or animator, 
and was given to the saint because he, 
at the cost of his own life, restored 
to life the Governor’s elephant. 
Fraser describes his tomb as a rough 
slab of marble, situated in a grove 
of pistadin trees, at Turhat-i-jdmy 


half waj" between Mashhad and Herat. 
According to A. F. Ahmad-i-jam was 
the ancestor of Humaydn's mother 
as well as of his wife (HamTda Band). 
Humayun visited the South in 1544 
and put up an inscription which 
still exists. (J. R. A. S. Jan, 1897). 

Apparently the father of Hamida 
Band was named ‘Ali Akbar, for 
Ni2amu-d-dinsays,]Oiw’ajalMu‘azzam 
(whom he calls Akbar’s maternal 
uncle) was the son of ^Ali Akbar. 
According to A. F. the Kh waja was 
only uterine or half-brother of 
Hamida Band, but it seems probable 
that ‘All Akbar was also her father, 
for Nizamu-d-din goes on to say that 
‘All Akbar was descended from 
Hazrat Shaikhu-l-islam. Zhanda-pil 
Ahmad-i-jam. Gulbadan calls Hami- 
da Band, the daughter of Mir Baba 
Dost. Apparently Mir Baba is the 
Maulana Baba Dost Sadr mentioned 
{ATchamdma I. 315) as a servant for 
whom Hindal had a special regard. 
Perhaps Mir Baba Dost is not his 
full name — though it occurs in the 
Ahharnamoj — and he may also have 
been named ‘Ali Akbar. Gulbadan 
says that Mir Abu-l-Baqa took part 
in the marriage and that two lakhs 
of rupees were paid (or promised) as 
dower by Humayun. Aba-1-Ba<ja 
is referred to in the Ahhorndina (I. 
172). In the same volume, (I, 174, 
1.15) mention is made of Khwaja 
Hajri Jam! (qu. the Superintendent 
of Ahmad Jami’s cell ?) as having 
been forward in promoting the mar- 
riage. Gulbadan’s account of the 
marriage negotiations is minute and 
interesting. 
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occurred > wlien the altitude of Procyon* was 


38’ and Avhen 8hs. 20ra. had passed from the beginning of the night 
of 8th Aban'’^ 464, Jalali era, corresponding to 19th Isfandarmiz 911, 
of the old era,* and to night of Sunday {shah-i-yah-^amha) 5th 
Rajab, lunar era,& and to 6th Kartik® 1599, Hindu era, and to 16th 


See Note 1, page 50. 


1 

8 shi‘ rd-i-shdmiya, 

the Syrian Dog-star, i.e., Procyon or 
the Lesser Dog-star; Sirius or the 
Greater Dog-star being called Shi‘ra- 
l-yaindnl or Dog-star of Yaman, i.e., 
S.-W. Arabia. Procyon is called also 
!Shi'ra-l-‘ahur, the Little Dog-star. 

3 Aban is the eighth month in the 
Persian year. The Jalali era is also 
called the Malik! because established 
by Sultan Jalalu-d-din Malik Shah 
Seljuki. ‘ Umar Khayyam ivas one of 
the astronomers employed in settling 

this calendar. (Jarrett HI. 29.) 
The era began on 5th Sha'ban, 468 
(15th March, 1076,) according to one 
account and according to another, 

on 10th Eamazan 471 (l'5th March, 
1079). Ulugh Beg says. “This is a 
difference of 1097 days, the cause of 
of which is unknown to us, but as 
the second is that generally adopted, 
we shall follow it." (Sedillot, Prole- 
gomena. 27). The cause of the dif- 
ference is explained by Sedillot at 
page 235. The initial date, loth 
March, 1079, is that adopted by 
Gibbon and appears to be that fol- 
lowed by A. F. for 1079+468=1.543 

or nearly October 1.542. 

* This is the era of Yazdajird, so- 

called because it dates from the first 
year of his reign, viz., A.D. 632. 
'I'lie era. however, began long before 
his time, and according to A. i. 
dates from the accession ot Jamshid. 
If began afre.-h with the accession 
of each king, and it has received the 


name of the Yazdajird era because 
he was the last king of Persia, he 
being great-grandson of the famous 
Noshirwan, and being vanquished by 
the Muhammadans. (Jarrett III. 
28.) A. F. makes the difference be- 
tween the two eras 447 years. The 
Yazdajird era began on 16th June, 
632 A.D. Isfandarmiz is the 12th 

month in the Persian year. 

3 A. F. here calls the Hijra era 
Ealdll, lunar, but in the Ain, he 
calls it Hijra. The date corresponds 
to Sunday, 15th October, 1.542 O.S. 
and 25th October N.S. Gulbadan 
‘’’'ives the date as 4th Rajab, but this 

O 

must be a mistake, for 4th Rajab, 949 
was a Saturday, and the birth took 
place on a Sunday. Sedillot (Prole- 
gomena 240) says that 5th Rajab is 

the day of Muhammad’s conception, 
but Ulugh Beg makes it 15th Rajab 
and calls it the feast of victory. It 
is possible that Akbar got his name 
of 2^Iuhammad from his having been 

born on this festival. 

« This era is the Samvat or Yik- 

ramaditya era. It began B.C. 57 so 

that its *1599=1542 A.D. The Bibl. 

Tnd. ed. has 1519, but this is clearly 
wrong and for uCzdalmw— we’ should 
read nv. irad u n nh aw— as in the Luck- 
now ed. and No. *564 and all the 
other copies which I have consulted. 
According to Cowasji Patell’s tables 
the Samvat year 1599 began on lOtb 

1 October. The year began apparently 

with 1st Kartik so that 6th Kartik- 
1.5th October. 
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Tishrlnu'-l-awwal 1854, Greek era; — 41is. 22m.2 of the said night 
(that of Saturday, or rather Sunday 3) were remaining. The place 
was the auspicious city and fortunate fort, Amarkot,* which belongs 


I Tistrin, the Tis^ri of the J ewish 
Calendar, was the first month of the 
Syrian year. It corresponds to our 
October. The era is that of the Seleu- 
cidae and is also called Syro-Mace- 
donian. It began 1st October B.C. 
312, so that 16th Tishrinu-1-awwal = 
16th October, 1542. It appears from 
Cowasji PatelVs Chronology (162) 
that the Syro-Macedonian year of 
1854 began on 2nd October so that 
16th Teshrinu-hawwal corresponds 
exactly with 15th October. A. F. 
calls the era Rumi (Greek). In the 
Ain (I. 279) he calls it the era of 
Alexander of Greece, but at p. 274 
l.c. he calls it Mumu He says it 
took its origin from the death of 
Alexander II. Bicornutus, but that 
it did not come into effect till 12 
years after his death, Ulugh Beg 
treats it as a Christian era and gives, 
under it, the dates of the Christian 
festivals. (See Sedillot, Text 54 and 
Trans. 62), Mas'udi, writing in the 
10th century, does the same thing. 
(See French trans. III. 405)). Al-bl- 
runi (^Chronology of Ancient Nations, 
282) also gives the Christian festivals 
and says that the Melkites, Nesto- 
rians and Jacobites observed them. 
In Golius’ notes to Al-farghdni (19) 
it is stated that the Jacobites and 
Nestor ians use this era, but that 
the Malekites begin their year in 
January. 

* A, F. gives two statements of 
the number of hours — one taken 
from the beginning of the night and 
the other from its end. Probably he 


used two records. The sum of the 
two sets of figures, 8hs. 20m. and 
4hs, 22m, is 12hs. 42m. which agrees 
with what apparently, would be the 
length of the night at Amarkot on 
25th October, 1542 (25th is the true 
date allowing for the difference be- 
tween Old and New Styles). Accord- 
ing to a communication with whicdi I 
have been favoured by the Meteoro- 
logical Department, Calcutta — sunset 
on 25th October in lat. 25 N. is at 5*23 
and sunrise, on that day at 6*5. I 
presume there would be little differ- 
ence between sunset on the 25th, 
and sunset on the 24th. The length 
of the night, then, on 24th October, 
would be from 5*23 p.m. to 6*5 a.m. 
or 13hs.— 8m.= 12hs. 42m. exactly ! 
On 15th October, sunset occurred at 
5*59 P.M. and sunrise at 5*32 a.m. 
The 8th Aban of the Persian era 
apparently corresponds to 26th 
October. It will be remembered 
that this era anticipated the correc- 
tions of the Gregorian Calendar. 
Apparently there is some mistake 
about the years 464 H. and 911 H. 
for when reduced to Christian years, 
they give 1543 and not 1542. 

S Properly Saturday, the birth 
occurring early on Sunday morning. 
Muhammadans count their day or 
nycthemeron from sunset. 

♦ Amarkot is a town in Scinde 
lat. 25® 21' N. and long, 69® 46' E. 
(Greenwich). Gulbadan spells it 
Amarkot and in the Imperial Gazet- 
teer of India, it appears as Umarkot. 

\ The u is short. Its latitude and 
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became disturbed, lest it should accidentally pass by. The confidants 
of the harem said to him, Her Majesty/ has after much sufierin"-, 
got an interval of relief and is now slumbering. It would not be 
right to waken her. Whatever Almighty God, in His good pleasure, 
has determined, must happen.'' Just as they were speaking, the pains 
of travail came upon her Majesty, Miryam Makani, and awoke her 
and in that auspicious moment, the unique pearl of the viceregency 

of God iEJiildfat) came forth in bis glory. 

They spread the carpet of joy under the canopy of chastity and 
curtain of honour, and made ready a feast of joy and exultation. 
The veiled ones of the pavilion, and the chaste inmates of the royal 
harem anointed the eye of hope with the collyrium of rejoicing and 
coloured the eyebrows of desire with the indigo 2 of merriuess. They 
decked the ear of good tidings with the earring of success, painted the 
face of longing with the vermilion of pleasure, encircled the fore-arm of 
wish with the bracelet of purpose, and donning the anklet of splen- 
dour on the dancing foot, stepped into the theatre of delight and 
joy and raised the strain of praise and gratulation. Fau-wavers 
sprinkled otto of roses, and winnowed the air with sandal-scented 
arms. Dark-haired maidens freshened the floor by rubbing it with 
perfumes. Rose-cheeked damsels gave a new lustre to joy by 
sprinkling rose-water. Red-garmented, sweetly-smiling nymphs 
enveloped the silver-bosomed ones in gold, by scattering saffron. 
Rose-scented, jasmine-cheeked ones soothed the rapid dancers with 
camphorateds sandal-wood. Gold in thuribles on the borders of 
the carpet, gave off fumes of incense.'^ They uncovered the stoves 
which were filled with lign-aloes and ambergris. Musicians created 

enchanting ecstacy, and melodious minstrels breathed forth magic 
strains. 


t 


1 Hazrat-i-maJid-i-‘v.l>jd lit. her 
Highness of the sublime couch (or 
cradle). 

2 ZL'asma, woad or indigo. 

In Zenker’s Turkish Diet, this is 
described as a black dye made from 
indigo leaves, with which women 
coloui" their evebrows. The dve is 


indeed of such a deep blue tliat i 
may be called black. 

S See the recipe for the powdei 
called ar^ajcf. Blochmann 74. 

* la^ur. A. F. gives : 

recipe for it. Blochmann 74. las; 
line. 
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to the second climate and lies in latitude 25 N. and longitude 105 
E, of the Fortunate Isles. At that time^ the imperial army had 
marched to suhdue the country of Tatta (Scinde) and the litter of 
fortune had been directed to halt in the pleasant country and fortu- 
nate fortress, on account of the time’s drawing nigh for the appear- 
ance of the light of the world. 

Among the strange circumstances which occurred near the time 
of the appearance of the light of fortune, there was this, that 
before the auspicious moment above-mentioned, the mother felt a 
pressing'' urgency to bring forth the child. !Maulana Cand, the 
astrologer, who by the king’s order, had been stationed by the chaste 
threshold in order that he might cast the horoscope, was perturbed, 
as the moment was inauspicious. “In a short time,i a glorious 
moment will arrive, such as does not happen once in a thousand 
years. What an advantage if the birth could be delayed.” Those 
who w'ere present made light of it and said, ^ hat is the good of 
“ your agitation ? Such things are not under control.” 

At this very instant the impulse to bring forth passed o2 and the 
astrologer’s mind was set at rest somewhat by the transit of the 
unlucky moment. The ostensible cause of this supreme blessing was 
that a country midwife had been just brought in to perform her office, 
and as her appearance was repulsive, the holy soul of Miryam Makani 
felt disgusted and her even temper was rebuffed and so the urgency 
for partm-ition left her. But when the chosen time came, the Maulana 


longitude are also given in the Ain. 

( Jarrctt IV. 59 and text II. 32). The 
latitude there given is 2F and longi- 
tude 100'. In Gladwin’s trans. the 
longitude is omitted, and the latitude 
given as 20' 4<j'. The statement in 
the Akharndma is more to be relied 
upon, as giving A. F.’s Hgures cor- 
rectly, because the degrees are ex- 
pre.<scd in words. The Fortunate 
J.drs are called by Ulugh Beg ^ and I 
A. F. the Eternal Isks, | 


J<,zair-iMdliildt. There is an account 
ol the Amarkot (nmcrcote) district 


by Sir Bartle Frere. Bombay Selec- 
tions XXI. 1855. 


1 The text has ha‘d az cand sd‘at. 
after some moments. The Luck, 
ed. and Ko. 564 have ba'd az xamdni, 
after some time. This is a con- 


sidered reading in Ko. 564 for some 
other word has been erased and 


zamdni substituted. Probably so* 
mdni is right for the next word to 
it is sd-at and it is not likely that the 
author would put two sd‘at{s) in jux- 


taposition. 
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Yerse. 


And soft-voiced Indian maids, 

Glorious ^ as Indian peafowl, 

And light-fingered Chinese musicians 
Produced intoxication with wineless cups ; 

And dulcimer-players from l^urasan 
Broug-ht ease to laden breasts, 

o 

And singers from the land of ‘Iraq,* 

Everlasting capturers^ of joy. 

In truth there was an assemblage like the communion of saints 
and recluses in the exquisiteness of its repose, and a carousal like a 
feast of spiritual beings in the absence of wine and cup. Celestial 
snectators took part in the rejoicings without the aid of bodily organs 
Iv^slon, and sightseers from the upper world poured forth this 

strain with tongueless tongues : 

Yerse. 


AYhat is this intoxication^ without wine or bowl ? 

The wine which is drunk from cups is illicit here. 

Trays of variously coloured fruits were spread, and tables laid 

Robes of honour of divers colours were 


AYhat 


out with different dainties. 

bestowed, and tiiTu<‘nponiiil'a« was presented. 

of the hilarity and rejoicing, for there is no need of explanabon or 
description ? Were it possible to give any idea of the completion of 

1 Probably the meaning is not 

_ _ ^ .. j T I 


that peacocks are melodious, but that 
the Indian maids were in beauty like 
peacocks and had the additional 
charm of being soft-voiced. The 
Muhammadans have a tradition that 
the peacock was deprived of his 
voice as a punishment for having 
conducted Eve to where the forbid- 
den fruit (t.e., wheat) was. See Ta- 
bari's Chronicle, Zotenberg 1, 82, 
When the peacock was expelled fiom 

paradise, he fell upon India. 

8 ‘Iraq is a Persian province. A 
mode of music takes it.s name from 


it. GuUstdn 11. Story 19. 

9 Or it may be, “ Song-makers 
for the banquet of everlasting life,” 
‘ Capturers of joy for the rest of 


or, 

life. 




* I suppose the reference is to the 
intoxicating power of music. See 
Blochmann 612, where A. F. spea s 
of the wine of harmony causing 

intoxication. 

for it consists of at least three 
articles, fi.., the turban, the robe and 

the girdle. 
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the designs of the celestials, I might tell how, after long (lucsting 
and searching, they clothed, with the glorious robe of existence, tho 
Arranger of the world of reality and the -Disposer of the outer 
world, and how they brought him from the hidden cradle of won- 
drous works and from the holy inner chambers, to the wondrous 
bridal-chamber of manifestation and splendid nuptial bed. But tho 
description of heavenly exultation and of the joys of pure spirits is 

beyond the range of speech. 

As soon as the light of glory deigned to emerge from the orient 
of fortune, they despatched swift couriers ^ and hard-riding horsemen 
to convey the life-increasing news and the heart-expanding tidings to 
the tents of fortune and encampment of glory. This had been 
sixteen® miles off, but on the morrow of the night which had been 
pregnant with the day of auspiciousness, the army marched at dawn 


from that station, and encamped about midday at a spot® which was 
very charming and salubrious, with clear water and delightful trees. 
There his Majesty Jahanbani Jannat AshiyanI had halted and a 
number of courtiers were assembled and in attendance. 


1 Though A. P. speaks both of 
couriers and horsemen, I do not sup- 
pose he means that there were both 
foot and horse messengers. 


® “ Four farsa^." Arabic 

form of farsang, the ;para- 

sang of Xenophon ; about 4 miles. 

3 Jauhar, according to Stewart’s 
trans. (44) says that after leaving j 
Amarkbt, Humajun marched 24 | 

I 

miles the first day to the banks of 
a large pond, and that the next day 
while the king was encamped there, 
a messenger arrived with the news. 
But according to A. F. Humayun 
did not arrive at the pond in one 
day. His camp was 16 miles off 
from Amarkbt and on the morning 
of the birth, he marched again at 
dawn and arrived at the halting 

o 


place where the water was, at about 
midday. Apparently he did not 


get the news till the third day, for 
we are told that he heard of it 
two days after his vision which 
was simultaneous with the birth. 
Jauhar cannot be relied on. He 
began his MemoirsI 45 years after 
Akbar’s birth (995-1587) and he in- 
correctly states that the birth was 
on 14th Sbahan. In Ilhahad Faiz 
Sirhindi' s rescension (iso. 1890), 
this is altered to 14th Eajab. The 
late KabI Eaj 9yamal Das wrote a 
paper in the Asiatic Society’s Jour- 
nal (J. A. S. B. LY., Part 1. 1886, 
80) to show that the date given by 
Jauhar was the correct one. I do not 
agree with his conclusions, but his 
paper is— like all the Kabi’s produc- 
tions — carefully written and inter- 
esting. He translates Jauhar from 
MSS. and his rendering is clo.ser 
than Stewart’s. He mentions that 


>0 


akbarnama. 


Yerse. 


Yerdant trees "witli lieaven-brusliing tops,i 
Casting shade o’er the head shadowed by the bird of 
paradise.* 

The melodious singing of the birds of the meadow 
Poured joyous notes over the banquet. 

Suddenly a blackness was caused by the hoofs of galloping 
horses. Mehtar Sumbul,^ an old slave (ghuldm), of his Majesty 


thBre is a stone two miles . 

of Amarkot which professes to mark 
the spot of Akbar’s birth, but the 
date on| it (963) is that of the acces* 

sion. 

Stewart’s trans. makes J anhar s 
account more discrepant from A. F. s 
than it really is, and Erskine has not 
fully amended Stewart here. On 
referring to the original, I find that 
Jauhar says nothing about ‘‘ the first 
day ” or the “ next day.” Yhat he 
sav 3 is, that they marched thirty 
miles (12 kos) and then encamped on 
the bank of a pond (Jiauz). Ko 
doubt, this place could be identified. 
It must lie between Amarkot and 
Jan, S. W. of the former (W. S. 

is perhaps more correct). The 
B. M. MS. is worm-eaten at the im- 
portant place, but the words seem to 
be du shah, two nights. It is not 
likely that Humayun would march 
30 miles in one day and it is probable 
enough that he made his marches 
by night. Jauhar says that the 
news was brought by a qasid at 
early morning, viz., at prayer-time. 
He gives Saturday, 14th Sha‘ban as 
the birthday and says that Badiu- 
d-clin and Jalalu-d-din have the same 
meaning. But this is hardly correct 
and 14th Sha'ban 949, appears to 
have been a Thursday. Gulbadan 



says the birth took place three days 
after Humayun left Amarkot and 
adds that the moon was in Leo and 
that the birth occurred under a fixed 


sign. 

1 Lit. rubbing their umbrellas 
against the sky. 

2 j_ 5 .Ua ij]e ziU-i-humai, the sha- 

M 

dow of the Sumd, a fabulous bird 
from which the name Humayun is 
derived. The Humd was supposed to 
prognosticate a crown to every head 
that it overshadowed. (2s o. 564 B. M. 
MS. Add. 2sos. 5610 and 6-544 have 


zill-i-khuddi, the shadow of God, 
which the Bib. Ind. gives as a variant). 
The meaning is said to be that the 
trees were so high that they even 
overshadowed the Hunta or phoenix, 


high-soaring bird though it be. 

i Sumbul means hijacinth. The 
name looks like that of an eunuch. 
Sumbul is mentioned in the Akhamd- 
ma (I. 224) under the title of Mif 
liish (Master of Ordnance) and also 
(263) as commanding a party of 
musketeers. Mir Itish means Artil* 


ry Officer or Head of the Ordinance 
epartment, like the Corps of Fire- 
orkers of the H.E.I.G. s army, 
Lit it may also mean, head of the 
Lusketeers or marksman. (The 
[ti^ Sarkdr or Fiery Department 

one of the divisions of offices 
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Jahaubaul and wlio was, subsequently raised by the kindnesses of liis 
Majesty, tlie King of Kings, to tbe title of Safdar Kban (rank-break- 
ing chief), having perceived that blackness, iu which the white sheen 
of two worlds was enveloped, reported the matter to his Majesty 
who said, "" Should these horsemen bring tidings of the birth of the 
“ light of the eyes of sovereignty, we will make you ruler over a 

thousand.” 

Yeese. 


Kings of the earth might well give the seven climes as 
a reward for such good news. 

On that side too, the swift horsemen gave rein to their horses 
and galloped forward, and the riders^ of the steeds^ of auspicious- 


made by Humayun, in accordance 
with the number of the elements.) 
Mehtar Sumbul was perhaps called 
Safdar Khan because of the destruc- 
tive effects of his muskets. (See 
also 1. c. 266). He is mentioned by 
Bayazid (I.O.MS. Xo. 216, p. 186) as 
Sumbul Mir Hazar and as Safdar 
^au Mehtar Atish- This was in 
Humay tin’s reign, which might be 
taken to indicate, contrary to the text, 
that he got the title from Humayun. 

In his first volume, A. F. does not 
give him the title of Safdar Khan 
but calls him Kh an and Mir Atish. 
He was one of those who accom- 
panied Humayun to Persia. He is 
mentioned, as Safdar Khan, in the 
3th year of Akbar and as taking 
part in the siege of Rantanbhur 

{Akharndma II. 3-30). "Ye are told 
(1. c. III. 772) of a Safdar Kh an’s 
being promoted to the command of 
1,000 in the 4-5th year. He is also 
mentioned 1. c. 184. Blochmann (532) 
notices a Safdar ^han Khasa KhaO 
as entered in the Tabaqat list, but as 
Commander of 2,<X)0. He does not 
appear in the Ain list. 


The title Mehtar is of common 
occurrence in Persian histories. In 
modern Persian, it is used to mean 
a groom, but in India it is the desig- 
nation of a sweeper. In Meynard's 
Turkish Diet, it is explained as 
“ Officier remplissant les functions 
de chambellau ou huissier; le Grand 
Vizier avait dans sa suite quarantc 
imlitar faisant fonction de Suisses 
de son palais.” D’Herbelot (s. r. 
Sanbal) says, “ Ce mot est aussi un 
nom d’homme, et se donne plus ordi- 
naireraent aux esclaves uoirs, par 
ironie, comme ceux de Jasmin et de 
Cafur qui siguifient le jasmin and le 
camphre dout la blancheur est par- 
fa it e.” 

1 Gulbadan says, as also does 
Xiz5mu-d-din, that the news was 
brought by Tardi Beg and that 
HumaTuu rewarded him by forfrivincr 

♦ o o 

his past offences. See Jauhar for an 
account of his overbearing manners. 
Ho was afterwards put to death by 
Bairam Kh an. 

* the famous horse 

of Rustam. 
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ness, having come near, uttered with loud voices the glad news to 
the sovereign of the world and to mortals, and proclaimed that the 
light of glory had risen from the horizon of hope, that the dawn of 
morning of desire had appeared in consonance with wishes, and that 
the cypress i of the spring of fortune had raised her head on the 
stratum of hope. At the same instant his Majesty bowed his head 
in adoration and rubbed his forehead in the dust. 


Yerse. 

The crown of exaltation over the heavens. 

The face of submission on the ground. 

The foot of dominion on the Dlwdn, 

The head of praise in prostration. 

After due rendering of thanks, he proceeded to the camp and 
0Q^0j*Qd the spacious hall^ of audience. A, feast was given to the 
world and the rites of prosperity were revived. The drums of joy 
and rejoicing raised a sound like the exultation of Kaiqubad. The 
pavilion was arranged after the manner of Humayun^— more delight- 
ful than the feast of Gayomars* and the banquet of Faredun.* 


Yerse. 


0 eye ! come and behold incomparable glory, 

Observe this banquet-hall from without and within. 

If you would appreciate the splendour of two worlds. 

Look upon the array of Humayun^s feast. 

The old world put on anew the leaves and glory of youth, and 
rouse up the sad universe, grown forgetful of joy. 

Yerse. 


The^ cupbearers seized the goblet of pure wine, 
They made Elijah athirst for the fiery fount 


i Horace speaks of the invisae 
rvpressi, but they are favourite trees 
with Orientals. 

s Perhaps all that is meant is 
that he entered the camp enclosure. 

8 There is a play on the double 
meaning of this word which signiSes 
also august or sacred. 


* These two and also Kaiqubad 
were early Persian kings. Gayomars 
is supposed to have been the first 


man who exercised regal powers. 

6 These couplets are Fsizi s 
(din I. 239 and Blochmann 555 and 
556). Sz?r is the name given by 
Muhammadans to Elijah or Elias. 
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was this wine that the cupbearer poured into the cup ? 

That the Messiah and Elijah grew envious and contended 

for it. 

Melodious musicians and enchanting vocalists played on divers 
instruments and produced a variety of notes. Harpers smote > the 
strings of purpose, — lutanists buffetted the world’s sorrows, — dulci- 
mer-players bound the chords with the ringlet of success, — strong- 
breathed flautists drew out harmonious strains, — mandoline-players 
suspended hearts on the curl of desire, — tambourinists^ held up the 
mirror of fortune before their faces, — ^rare jesters made the tongue 
eloquent with ingenious conceits, — the jokes of merry buffoons caused 
the assemblage to break into peals of laughter. World-subduing 
generals and brigade-adorning captains saluted, with platoons of 
benedictions, — and crowds of great and small, of sages and servants, 
paid their respects.'* 


1 The Elliot MS. 4a. (Bodleian) 

has : Cangiyan dast dar sTna-i- 
maqsud dar-zadand — i.e., harpers 
smote on the breast of purpose. 

2 Ghicak, also called kamdnca, 
a little bow, perhaps a guitar. It 
was evidently a small instrument, for 
we are told (Blochmaun, 71) that the 
shell of the cocoa-nut was used for 
making ghicalcs. Jarrett (III. 2.5-5 
n. 2) says the ghicak is a kind of 
lute. 

® Daira-dastdn. The compound 
is not in the dictionaries, but appa- 
rently it means, tambourine-players. 
Cymbal-players would be the more 
appropriate, for the metallic cymbal 
might be compared to a metal 
mirror. A cymbal, however, is gene- 
rally termed sa»J. The Walker MS. 
(Bodleian) appears to read dd’ira- 
sazan, which may also mean tam- 
bourine-players. The regular word 
for a tambourine-player appears to 
be dd'iraci. 


* It is unfortunate that our au- 
thor did not for once leave gran- 
diloquence and describe to us in 
simple language, the hardships and 
privations amid which his hero was 
born. Rien nest beau que le vrai is 
a sentence which, as Gibbon says, 
should be nailed on the desk of 
every rhetorician. A. F.’s turgid 
descriptions of the magnificence of 
the natal celebrations at Amarkbt 

m 

and the camp are as unpoetical as 
they are false, and the one touch of 
nature which he gives is the horror 
of the young mother at tlie hideous 
features of the village midwife. 
A. F.’s acquaintance with the Gospels 
and his manifest desire to liken 
Akbar to the Messiah, might have 
taught him that the solemnity of the 
birth-hour would have been deepened 
j by surrounding it with images of 
; distress and poverty. Jauhar, the 
i illiterate old body-servant of Huma- 
yuu, tells us that when the news of 
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Philosophers worthy of Alexander’s approval, and astrolabe- 
knowing observers who were always seated in the conncil of mysteries 
and were confidants of the secrets of the heavens, made the horo- 
scope of the auspicious birth a mirror for their enlightened intellects, 
and reported that the aspects of the planets and their complete or 
partial applications i prognosticated length of life and the high 
ascension of the Native on the steps of sovereignty and the degrees 
of the yhilafat, as witness the scheme* which has been taken from 

their tables and exhibited on a page of abridgment. 

Tiikewise his l^Xajesty Jahanbani Jannat-ashiyanl who held high 
rank in mathematical sciences and had a heaven-embracing mind, and 
whose acute intellect was the heart-expanding mirror 3 of Alexander 
and the world-displaying cup of Jamshid, made by his own lofty 
understanding, wondrous deductions and calculations from the indic- 
ations of the° horoscope of the divine masterpiece. He compared 
them with the results obtained by the other sages from the marks on 
the plains of the heavens, and the significations of the terrestrial and 
celestial bodies. He found that they all agreed and corroborated one 


another. _ 

When the sublime festivities were over, he (Humayun) named 

that holy pearl— in accordance with the secret message and divine 

iatimation already described,— by Ms lofty title and majestic appella- 

tion and caused it to be inscribed in the lists of anspiciousness and 

records of fortune. Thus the interpretation of the veracious vision 

was fulfilled after an interval of two years' and four months ! 



the birth was brought to the camp, 


there was no money to give away in 
presents, and Humayun sent for a 
pod of musk and broke it amongst 
his followers, saying it was all he 
had to bestow, and uttering the prayer 
that the child’s renown might one 
day so fill the world as the per- 
fume of the musk was pervading the 
tent. This story is worth all A. F. s 

fustian. 

1 ith'sd?df. This is a tech- 

nical word and corresponds appa- 
rentlv to the astrological applica- 


tions. (Die. of T. T. 1508, nearfoot.) 
Guido Bonatus has a paragraph en- 
titled De alitisal planatarum. (Basle 

1550, p. 132). He says alitisal site 
continuatio. I omit the izafat after 
tafdzil The technical words for con- 
junction are ijtinid‘ and qirdn. 

8 Bef erring to Maulana Cand s 
horoscope, exhibited below. 

3 Blochmann (553n). Alexanders 
mirror is a fable arising out of the 

Pharos at Alexandria. 

4 From 4th Kabr'u-l-a^vwal, 947 to 

5th Kajab, 949. 
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God be praised ! Hail ! celestial name and sublime talisman 
wliicli came down from highest heaven and the realms of light and 
glory, whose splendour and whose rays have taken possession of the 


Orient and the Occident. 

Among the excellencies of the name — which is full of wonders 
there is one which my honoured elder brother, an encyclopaedia 


-iti wfird and outward perfections, the poet-laureate, ^ Abu-l-faiz 
Faizi has brought out in various admirable writings, namely, that 
by the mysterious connections of letters which are lofty vocables * 
and which, — whether separately ^ or in combination, — display their 
influences, it appears that the indicatory letters {haiyindt-i-hurufY 
of the word aftdh (Sun) make the number 223 and thus correspond 
to the numerical value of the letters of the word Ahhar. 


1 Faizi, the elder brother of A. F. 
was Malihu-sk-shu‘ard or Poet Lau- 
reate; lit. Prince of Poets. Bloch- 
TTinTin 4S1 and 548, and AJcbamdma 

in. 535. 

8 Kalimdt-i-dllydt. A cabalistic 
expression. See Die. of T. T. 320, 
1 . 8 . 

3 Dar *dlam-i-tajarrud u taralckv.h, 
lit. world of solitude and combina- 
tion. I think it means separate 
letters and letters in combination, 
and not the spiritual and temporal 
worlds. 

4 haiyindUukurufy in- 

✓ 

dications or evidences of the letters, 
A. F. here enters on cabalistic lore. 
The Die. of T. T. (Calcutta 1853. 

128 et seq.) gives twelve basaf or 
modes of manipulating letters. (See 
also 1. c. 156, 1.3). Faizi’s seems to Ije 
the second mode, called the basa1-i~ 
talaffuz andthe5asa(-i-5d(i;u and the 
basat-x-zdhirl (1. c. 128, 1.7). It pro- 
ceeds by pronouncing the letters and 
dividing them into zahar and baiiJyaf. 

Thus afidb (the Sun) is composed of 

o 


ah'f, fd, id, alif and bd. The first 
letter of each of these words is called 
zabar and is discarded; thus, {a)I{f, 
(/)d, (t)d, {a)lif, {b)d. The remain- 
ing letters are the haiyindt or Ixiin- 
ydt and their value is calculated 
according to abjad as follows : — 

1 = 30 -h f = 80 = 110 

a =1 

Br =1 

1 = 30 -f f = 80 = 110 

a =1 


Total ... 223 

The Lditor of the Luck. AJihamdnux 
says there are nine letters in dftdb, 
i.e., alif, fe, te, be = 9. He cuts 
off the t as beiug over 100 in value 
(its numerical value is 400) and the 
remaining eight give 223 ; viz., alif 
= 111; je — 90 ; e = 10; and le = 
12; total 223. Thus he arrives at 
the same result, by a different road. 
Blochmann (237, Book II. AlnKo. 3) 
gives apparently another illustration 
of this process. 

The word iTalalali is, I tliink 
made to yield 66 by cutting off the 
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Veese.i 

That very light which is yielded by the world-adorning Sun, 
Is produced from the brows of the sublime ^dhanshoJi, 

That Akbar is allied to Aftdh (the Sun), 

Is proved by the evidence [baiyindt] of the names. 

Another of the delightful things about this glorious name is 
that those who are acquainted with the secrets of cabalistic ^ lore and 
who know the influences and combinations of letters, who are cogni- 
sant of the hidden stations of the divine essence^ and of revelations,* 



first letter of Ja and then count- j 
iner the others ; viz., a = 1 ; Z = 30 ; 

o 

a = 1 ; Z = 30 ; and h = b. I do 
not see how the word Allah could j 
make 66 by ahjad for a double letter, | 
i.e., one with ta.^did, is, according | 
to rule, counted as one only. Per- j 
haps, however, Allah is regarded as i 

containing three lams. j 

The Lucknow editor says also that 
the words ajiah and nul, i.e., i^^awal i 
(Kishor), (his printer and publisher) 
harmonize if similarly treated; both 

yielding 612 1 See his note p. 19 j 
folio ed. and pp. 9 and 10 (preface) j 

ed. 1284 H. (1868 A.D.) 

t This quatrain occurs on p. 3436 j 

of FaizI’s Diivaii (B.M.Mb. Add., 
Ko. 7794) and is preceded by the 

following note by Faizi. 

“ Among the strange mysteries , 

— ^ O j 

have been re^ ealed to me, 

“ who have placed on the head of my 
“heart the four-gored cap of four- 
“ fold sincerity, there is this that the 

“ haiijindtd-asmdd-huruf (evidenti- 

“ ary letters) of the sun {dftdh) agree 
“ in number with the numerical value 

“ of the word Akbar, which is 223 

ProbaVfly Faizi plays on the double 
meaning of the word asmd which 
stands both for ‘names’ and ‘attri- 


butes.’ He has many other quatrains 
on the same subject. 

rumnz-i-jafar 

u tahsir. Jafar means cabalistic 
lore or the art of the mysteries of 
letters. It is said to take its name 
from Jafar Sadiq the 6th Imam, but 
no doubt, the art is much older and 
was in great vogue among the Jews. 
There is a learned article on the 
Kahbala by Dr. Ginsburg in the Ency. 
Brittanica. The literal meaning of 
tahsir is breaking in pieces, it com- 
mon from the root kasr. It is applied 
to the cabalistic science apparently 
because that partly consists in break- 
ing up words into their component 
letters; which again are allocated to 
the four elements. The word seems 
to be often used as synonymous with 

Jafar. See Die. of T. T. 1251, s. v. 
taksir and Ibn Khaldun, Notices et 
Extro.its, XXI, 189. 

S hui'jlyat, ipseity. See 

Whinfield’s Gulshan-i-rdz, 31 and 

Die. of T. T. 1539. 

* tanazzv.ldt, lit. alighting! 

or descendings. 
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and are aware of the illumination ‘ and obscuration of alphabetical 
letters, according as they are with or without diacritical points, have 
if^ned seven out of the twenty-eight letters of abjad^ to each 


assj 


element. Now, the equably-proportioned letters of this august name 
are a collection of the four-fold degrees {i.e., the four elements), and 
tell of the collection of the four stages of Beauty, Majesty, Bounty 
and Perfection. Thus alif is Fire, liJf \\ ater, hd Air and ri> Larth. 
M^henever a name, by reason of the equality of its composition, is so 
made up of letters that no element is wanting in it and no element 
is redundant, that name is perfectly equipoised between its limits. 
This equipoise results in the name-beaver’s being possessed of e.vcel- 
lent qualities, bodily health, length of life, exaltation of sovereignty 
and lasting joy. 

Another point in this matter becomes conspicuous in the window 
of intelligence, viz., that although this Greater Fortune [So/d-i- 
akbar , — meaning Jupiter, and here taken for Akbar) may have 
enemies on various sides, yet they will be scattered and annihilated. 
For in the composition and arrangement of the letters of the name, 
there are two medial letters — viz., AvZ/aud hd {k and h) ; kdf is watery^ 



* dlam-i-nnrdnTydt a zulmdniydt-i- 
huruf the universe of the lucidity 
and darkness of letters. These are 
divisions of letters made by prac- 
titioners of the art of Jafar. (Die. 
of T. T. 320, 1.6.) Apparently the 
mysterious letters which head most 
chapters in the Qur’an are called 
nurdni, lucid. Here, however, A. F. 
bases the distinction upon letters 
being with or without diacritical 
points. His brother FaizT wrote a 
commentary on the Qur’an in which 
he used undotted letters only. 
(Gladwin’s Dissertation on Persian 
Rhetoric, etc. 19. Blochmann 549 and 
Die. of T. T. s. r. 312). Com- 
position without diacritical points is 
called ta^til and the opposite is ‘inanquf. 


I conjecture from the arrangement of 

the words in the text aud from the 
fact that Faizi called his undotted 
composition shidd‘u-}-ilhdtn, rays of 
inspiration, that the lucid letters 
ai'e those without diacritical points. 
Perhaps the name was given to them 
because they do not require to be 
lighted up or explained by dots. 
Dotted letters are styled also mujama 
and undotted mnhm<da. 

* Abjad, the employment of the 
28 letters of the Arabic alphabet as 
numerals. 

s The letters of the alphabet are 
divided into four classes, corres- 
ponding to the four elements and k 
(kdf) belongs to the class represent- 
ing water. See Die. of T. T. 128. 
The Lucknow editor points out that 
A-d/luis also the moaning of cleaving. 
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and carries away tlie supernal ^ enemies, who are fire, and hd which ia 
aerial, scatters the nether enemies, who are earthly. It is right that 
those who know the subtleties of secrets, should become cognisant 
of the mysterious minutiae of the import of the wondrous idame, 
and partake of the bounty of its auspiciousness and beneficence. 


1 The “ supernal enemies ” 
apparently, the jinns or demons who, 
according to Muhammadan cosmog- 
ony, were made out of fire. They 
are represented by a {alif) which is 
a fiery letter. R (ra) is an earthy 
letter according to some classifica- 
tions (Die. of T. T., watery) and so, 
represents earthly enemies. In the 

I.O.MS. No. 3330, (which is a copy 
of jiJebamdma, Yol. I., given by 
Colonel Kirkpatrick), the explanation 
of the numerical value of the letters 
of dftdh, which I have already given. 



is stated in a marginal note. The 
annotator also arranges the 28 letters 
of the Arabic alphabet in four 

follows : — 

7 
7 
7 

, 7 


Fiery : — a, z (zal), sh, t, f, m, h . 
Aerial: — ^b, t, s, z, n, w, y 
Earthy : — ^h, r, d, ‘ain, ^ain, 1 

Watery: — s, j, z, s, z, q, k 


Total ... 28 


The Die. of T. T. gives a somewhat 
different classification. 


CHAPTER III. 


Description op the auspicious horoscope which was cast at the 

TIME OF THE GLORIOUS BIRTH IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE 

altitudes op THE GrEEK ASTROLABE. 

Verse. 

Approach heaven-weighing observer, 

Regard with understanding the connexion of the spheres, 

Look at the beautiful horoscope of the Lord of conjunction,^ 
Behold the auspicious charter of two worlds, 

Contero plate this glorious rescript. 

Fortune upon fortune, light upon light. 

When the victory-grasping standards were leaving the fort of 
Amarkot, Maulana Cand, the astrologer, who was possessed of great 
acuteness and thorough dexterity in the science of the astrolabe, in 
the scrutinizing of astronomical tables, the construction of almanacs, 
and the interpretations of the stars, — was deputed to be in attend- 
ance at the portals of the cupola of chastity (Miryam MakanT, 
Akbar’s mother), in order that he might observe the happy time 
and ascertain exactly the period of birth. He* reported in writing 
to the exalted camp that, according to altitudes taken by the Greek 


1 i^dhib-qirdn. This title which 
properly belongs to Timur and was 
afterwards bestowed on Shah Jahan, 
seems to be applied here to Akbar 
because, according to the Indian 
horoscope (viz., No. 2.), Jupiter and 
Venus were in conjunction at his 
birth. (See text 28, 1.6.) The title 

may however, mean only Lord of 
epochs. 


* Maulana Cand also cast the 
hoi-oscope of Jahangir (Salim) in 
the 14th year of Akbar, 977 = 1570. 
Text II. 346.) He is mentioned in 
Jai Singh’s preface to the Muham- 
mad Shahi Tables, under the name 
of Mulla Cand, and as the author 
of the TashTldt-i-Akhar ^dhl. (Dr. 
Hunter, Asiatic Rcsearchc.s, V. 177.) 
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astrolabe, and 
of Ulugb Beg ‘ 


by calculations based on tlie (Junjihil tables (Canon 
) the figure of the nativity was as follows ; — 


FIGURE^ I. 

AKBAR’S HOROSCOPE. 

E. 



1 Ulugh Beg Mirza was a grand- 
son of Timur and sou of Shahru}^. 
For information about his Tables 
see the works of Hyde, Greaves and 
Sedillot. He was born in 1393 and 
put to death by his own son in 1449. 
His Tables were first published in 
^.^37* See Jarrett H» fin., and an 


interesting paragraph and note in 

Erskine’s Bdhar (fil.) 

* I have added the numbers of the 
Houses to the diagram, and have 
inserted the date of birth. It will 
be seen that there is a difference of 
form between the horoscope as here 
given and the more elaborate dia- 
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Although Virgo is a Bicorporal* Sign, partly Fixed and partly 
Tropical, yet in this frontispiece of felicity, the fixity of the horo- 
scope is, on close observation and careful consideration, indicated by 


grams to be found in European 
books. In the latter, the observer 
is supposed to be looking south and 
the First House or Ascendant is on 
his left hand. In the horoscopes of 
the text, the observer appears to be 
looking east, for the First House or 
Ascendant is in front of him. 

Although I have used capital letters 
for the designation of the Signs, it 
should be remembered that the 
Houses are those of the figure and 
not of the heavens, ne., they are 
mundane and not celestial. They do 
not correspond exactl}^ with the 
celestial Houses, for the First House, 
t.e., the Ascendant or horoscope, and 
which is that of life, begins at 7^ of 
Virgo. 


1 This is the Greek ^Krwixaros* The 
signs of the Zodiac were divided 
into three groups, viz,. Tropical, 
Fixed and Bicorporal. Each group 
contained four Signs and the list is 
as follows : — 

Tropical, Fired, Bicorporal, 

Ar ies. Taurus. Gemini. 

Cancer. Leo. Virgo. 

Libra. Scorpio. Sagittarius. 

Capricornus. Aquarius. Pisces. 

Astrologers also divided the Signs 
into three groups of four each, 
thus : — 


Tvopical, Aries. Cancer. Libra. Capricornus, 
Fixed, Taurus. Leo. Scorpio. Aquarius, 
Jdicorporal, Gemini, Vir^o. Sa{^itta- Pisces, 


nus. 


A. F. seems to say that the term 
hicorporal, like comniO)i, meant that 
a bign possessed the properties of 




the Signs on eitlier side of it; c.//., 
Virgo was bicorporal because be- 
tween the Fixed Leo and the Tro|)i- 
cal Libra. 

Tiic Signs were also divided into 
Tropical, Fixed, Equinoctial and 
Bicorporal ; and into Moveable, Fixed 
and Common. Acccording to Lilly’s 
“ Christian Astrology,” the Bicor- 
poral Signs were those represented 
by two bodies, such as Gemini and 
Pisces. Sagittarius is bieorporal 
because a centaur. But Virgo is also 
bicorporal, as may be scon from the 
table in Albiriiin’s India (Sachau, 
II. 218). Apparently this is because 
the figure was regarded as that of 
a hermaphrodite. Lilly (80. 2ud. cd. 
1059) says “ Signs arc constituted 
between moveable and fixed and 
retain a property or nature partak- 
ing both with the preceding and con- 
sequential Sign.” So also Ptolemy 
says, “ The Bicorporal Signs sever- 
ally follow the Fixed Signs ; and 
being thus intermediately placed be- 
tween the Fixed and Tropical Signs, 
they participate in the constitutional 
properties of both from their first 
to their last degree.” {Tetrabiblos, 
Ashmand, 35.) This explains A. F/s 
description of Virgo, for she is be- 
tween the Fixed Leo and the Tropi- 
cal Libra. Lilly (90) describes Virgo 
as a “ barren Sign, but also human," 
and as an earthly, cold, melaii- 
choljq barren, fomiiiiue, nocturnal, 
southern (northern ?) Sign, the 
house and exaltation of 9 (Mer- 
cury). of tlie earthly triplicity.” 
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two circumstances. One is that the cusp ^ of the Ascendant is 7’,* 
and so belongs to the first third ^ (decanate) of the Sign which, 
astrologers are agreed, denotes fixity. The other is that Virgo is an 
earthy* Sign, and fixity^ is the property of the earthy element. 
These are two proofs of the fixity of the throne of sovereignty and 
of the stability of the cushion {masnad) of the Khildfat. Moreover, 
Mercury, the Lord of the Ascendant, is in this glorious nativity 
posited by the Greater Fortune,® for Jupiter, i.e., the Greater For- 
tune, is beside him, and Mercury is a planet who makes good luck, 
better luck. Venus, the Lesser Fortune, is in Mercury's’ House 


(Virgo) and Mercury, in hers, viz., 

1 juziv-i-tdli‘, i.e., part i 

or de^Tee of the Ascendant or horo- | 

O I 

scopG. I tbink it tiGrc hlghus cu^p, ; 
i.e., the place where the House he- I 
gins. The phrase occurs again in ; 

the text, 30. l.*2. : 

* Badaoni (Lowe, 269), mentions | 

that on the festival of the 8th of 
Tirgo, Akhar used to show himself 
marked on the forehead like a Hindu, 
and had strings of jewels tied on 
his wrists by Brahmans. Appa- i 
rently this was because it was the 
anniversary of his birth. The 8th 
degree of Virgo might correspond 

to 8th Aban. 

5 Each Sign contains 30° and is 
divided into three parts of 10° each. 

It may be noted that 7° 7' Virgo is 
said to be Mercury’s term. A.F. 
here calls these parts thirds, but 
they are commonly called decanates 

or faces. 

^ The Signs are also divided into 
four groups or triplicities, corres- 
ponding to the four elements. 
Taurus, Virgo and Capricornus 
constitute the earthy triplicity. 

6 Referring to the Ptolemaic no- 
tion of the earth’s being fixed and 
in the centre of the universe. 


Libra.® He signifies wisdom, 

* Jupiter is called Sa'd-i-Akbar 
or the Greater Fortune (Foriuna 
Major) and Venus Sa'd-i-Asghar or 
the Lesser Fortune {Fortuna Minor.) 
Saturn and Mars are called the 
Infortunes. 

Mercury is regarded as a 
planet of mixed disposition and the 
character of his influence depends 
on his associate. Here, because he 
is near Jupiter, he is benefic. Yirgo 
is his House and place of exalta- 
tion. According to the Lucknow 
editor, his culmination or highest 
point of exaltation is 7° 4’ Yirgo, 

but according to the Jyotisa-Pralcdfa 

it is 15°. Haly in his Be judiciis 

asirorum says (16), Mercnrius foriu- 
'iw.tus est cum foriunatis, et infortuna- 
tus, cum infortunaiis. 

3 Libra is the diurnal House of 
Yenus, while it is the huhvt or fall 
of the Sun. Hence the distich in 
the Anv:dr-i-SuhaUT (Gap : LX. Story 
3. 417. Hertford ed.) “Libra is 

the mansion of the star of amuse- 
ment and joy, but the fall of the 
king of the planets.” (sc. the Sun.) 
There is another astrological allu- 
sion in the same story, (416) where 
it is said that certain sailors made, 
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knowledge, dexterity and ingenuity, and both by equal distribution 
of (mundane) Houses and by Sign, he is in the Second House which 
is connected* with the means of livelihood and the support of life. 
He bestows on the Native 3 amplitude of perfect reason and under- 
standing, so that he adorns the universe with the light of intellect 
in the affairs of this life and the next, and opens knots, whether 
spiritual or temporal, with the very finger-tips of his understanding. 


like the Moon, their mansion in a 
watery tower I believe this | 

refers to the fact that the Moon's 

I 

mansion is Cancer which is a waterv 

^ j 

Sian, i.e., belongs to the waterv i 

I 

triplieity of Cancer, Scorpio and | 

_ i 

Pisces. i 

•• } 
1 tasiciyat. In the die- j 

I 

tionaries, this word is defined as 

J 

meaning making e^/ual or paralleL 1 

» 

Here it refers to the division of the ! 
horoscope into twelve parts or j 
Houses. ‘‘ There are two kinds of 

I 

Houses in astrology/' says Wilson ! 
in his Dictionary of Astrology, ‘ 
‘•mundane and planetary. ^Mundane : 

I 

Houses are each a twelfth part of a j 
figure (a horoscope) and begin their 
number at the east aiisrle which is i 
the First House (Ascendant), and 
proceed accordiu? to the order of 
the Signs. The Second House is 
the left- under the Earth, and is 
what they call Succedeiit, because 
it succeeds to the angle The Third 
is to the left of the StKond and is 
called Cadent, because it falls from 
the angle of the Fourth. The 
Fourth is the north angle or Zmu«i 

Co^ur 

The full expression appears to be 

iasiciyatu-Ulvyut — and 
not merely ia^^ciyf.^i as in the text. 
Chapter XII of Ulugh Beg’s Pro/e- 
9om<na (Part HI. Sedilloc 141 » is 

10 


headed aiul 

Sedillot translate.s thi.s (15*8), “ l)c- 
terminer la distribution rcgulicrc 
de.s douze maisous ctMeste.^/' It 
appe«\rs from Rieu's Catalogue ot 
Arabic MSS. (Su])])l. tliai 

there is a chajuer in Alblruin’.s 
Canon MasuiUi us (Fol. on the 

To.sirigaiu-Uhuyui. See also, bli- 
the full expression, Ahharnama JI. 
711. 2 and 4 fr, foot. Cf. aUo 
BaAshahnama of ^Abdu-Chami^l (!♦!< 
1.4 fr. foot), where referem »♦ is 

made to the two hisals or mode- of 

♦ 

calculation. But iasiriyai alone al.'O 

occurs there. (I. ]Oo, 1,9.) ()f 

course the Houses of a horoscoj)e 

seldom or never exactly corrc'pond 

with the Signs, for they are counted 

from the degree and minute wliicli is 

ascending at the time of hirtli. The 

author means here that Mercurv is 

* 

in the .Second House of the Hirnrc 
and also, in the Secouil .Sign coimt- 
iiitr from Virgo, riz., Lil.ra.— lo)-, as 
the mundane and celestial do not 
correspond, Mercuiw might liavo 
be^n in the Second Hi>u>e ol the 
figure and vet in tliC Third Siun. 
counting from the Atcendant. 

* The Second Hou^L• is that of 
fortune, wealth, or ]iroperty, the 
First being that of life. 

3 The technical nauie lor the sub- 
ject of a lioro>cope. 
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As \'euus Avlio is renowned for aus])iciou£ness and })rosperltv and 


who 


signifies joy and pleasure^ — is in this horoscope, [ie., the 


Ascendant or First House) she keeps ever ready the things of joy 
and gladness and the materials of magnificence and glory. It is a 
remarkable circumstance that Avliilst the lord of the Ascendant 
(Hercury) is in the House of wealth (the Second), the lord of the 
House of wealth (Yenus)i is in the Ascendant (the First or House 
of Life.) Thus the two together signify personal and circumstantial 
felicity, and bestow a life of power and pleasure. Jupiter — the 
Greater Fortune — who signifies justice, integrity, magnanimity, 
firmness of soul and civilization, 2 is also in the Second House and, 
as he is in sextile^ to the Fourth House which is that of finality, he 
keeps perfection of power and pleasure closely associated with the 
glorious condition of his Majesty, down to the very end. The 
double-natured [dipsychus) Mercury has acquired extreme auspicious- 
ness, bv reason of his vicinitv to the Greater Fortune, and has 

y t/ 

heaped felicity upon felicity. He signifies that the Native will, by 
o-reatness of genius and loftiness of development, become the apex of 

ft ^ ^ 

mankind, and he indicates assemblages of the masters of understaud- 
ino- and reason and of the lords of perception and penetration. 
The philosophers of the age and sages of every sect will attend the 
wisdom-protecting Court, and ingenious wits of all countries will 
forsake their native lands, and donning the pilgrim’s garb, will 
circumambulate his sublime threshold. Whatever the ray of illumi- 
nation shall have darted into his inspired soul, wdll be consonant with 
reason and reality. Having opened the gates of justice and equity to 
all mankind, he will in every action hold fast by the principles of 
rectitude and protection {dhjunat u siydnat). He will apply his 
genius to founding magnificent buildings such as have rarely been 
constructed in the times of former princes, and in those choice man- 
sions he will pass his time in varieties of joys and happinesses and 


reason 


in 


all manner of ease and independence. 


Among 


remarkable^ circumstances w'e have this, — that Venus 


I Though Venus be feminine, she 
i> jpokeii of as iS'd.hib, i.e-, loid oi 

iiHi^tor. 

^ LlL up of the world. 


3 Sixty degrees or two Houses: 
i.e., one-sixth of the heavens, apart. 

* The author seems to have for 
gotten that he had already men 
tioned this circumstance. See supra 
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is in the House of Mercury and Mercury in the House of Venns. 

Thus three happy influences are combined; — viz,, 1°. the happy in- 
fluence of Jupiter,— 2“. the happy influence of Venus;— 3°. the 
happy influence which Mercury has imbibed from the fortunate twain. 

This is something very uncommon. 

The Great Light (the Sun), the benefactor of tlie universe and 

moderator^ of the affairs of mortals, and the sjiecial bestower of 
glory, power, pomp and prestige is in the Third House and in a I* ixcd 
Sign (Scorpio), signifying the grant of dignity, glory, greatnc.ss and 
mao-nificence. As he has come out of his full^ and bis face is set 

O * 

toward his exaltation, he has made the Native’s glory increase, day 
by day, and as he is in aspect® to the Ninth House (Taurus) which 

is that of travel, the standards^ of victory and conquest will always 
be upraised on the march,® while he himself protects mankind from 


I Referring to the Sun’s control 
of times, and seasons. 

s huhnt^ fall, the House 

opposite to, or six Houses apart 
from, the House of exaltation. Libra 
is the House of the Sun’s fall, as 
being opposite to the House of ex- 
altation, viz., Aries. The author 
says that, as the Sun has emerged 
from Libra and entered Scorpio, he 
has left his fall and is proceeding 
towards his exaltation in Aries. 


^ Xazir, The aspect is one 

of opposition or 180^ which is re- 
garded by astrologers as malefic. 
I do not therefore see the appro- 
priateness of A.F. s remark unless 
indeed, he is using the word uniir 
in a non-technical sen.se and merelv 
as meaning one who beholds or in- 
spects. There is a reference to the 
aspects in Paradise Lost X. 650. 


To the blaiic Moon 
Her office they prescribed, to the 
other fire 

Tlieir planetary motion> and 


aspects 


I 


( 


I 


! 


In Sextilc, Sf|uarc, and Trine 
and Opposite 
Of noxious efficacy. 

* I do not feel .sure of the 
meaning here. It is perhaps, tlic 
standards who are represented ns 
illuminating the world,— the allu- 
.sion being to the royal flag or 
standard’s bearing a picture of the 
sun. SeeBlochmann Sayjid Ahmad’s 
Plate.s, IX. Figure I. 'Die hj.uhthih 
(6g. 2) has a sphere su.sjicnded from 
it which apparently rcjiresents tlic 

Sun. See Blochmaim’s quotation 
from Terry IX. 

^ mfar. This word, like the 

German liehe, means Ijotli travel 
and wai- and A.F. probably intended 
to take advantage of the eqnivoipie. 
Tlierc seems also an antithesis in- 
tended between the words sofar and 

kanaf, region or country. Tlie 

standard.? of victory are abroad <m 
the march while the Sun (Ak))ar) 
remains in the region of light-giving 
and |)roteeling. 'I'lio 1 tcial traii>. 

lalion is “ In- ( (.e,. tin’ Si o oi .Vkbai i 
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the contusions and calamities 


of the age and is the light-giver of the 


world. 

As the Third House which is that of kindred^ is Scorpio, it is 

significant of Scorpion-kinsmen. t aqdrih-i- ciqdrih.) Saturn 

there sends those alien relatives (distant-near ones) by calamities 
and disasters, to the nethermost hell of destruction and perdition. 

The Fourth angle* is Sagittarius and is the House of the 
final issue of things. Jupiter, its lord, is in sextile to it and is 
contiguous^ to the ameliorated Mercury ,•*■ and in his own term* and 
triplicity.® Whatever the Native deigns to undertake, will be accom- 


(i.s in) the region of protecting and 
o-uarding and is giving light to the 
world.” There is a similar passage 
in the Bddshdhndma (102 top line et 
seq.) but there is an interesting dif- 
ference in the mode of treatment. 

^inth House is also that of 
religion. A.F. passes over this point 
but the caster of Shah Jahaus 
horoscope lays stress on it and in- 
fers from the fact of Venus (Avhom 
he calls the planet of Islam) being 
in aspect towards the Ninth House 
that ^ah Jahan will be an upholder 
of religion and a faithful follower of 
Muhammad. In S b a 1 1 Jahan s hoio- 
scope, the position noticed in Akbar’s 
is reversed, the Third House being 
Taurus, i.c.. that of A'eitus, and the 


Nintli being Scorpio. 

1 There is a similar play on the 

two words in Badaoni. (Lowe / 1.) 

The exiiression is used there with 

reference to Akbav's maternal uncle, 

Khwaja Mu'azzam who certainly 

was a scorpion-relative. 

i There are four angles or catxli- 


nal points, riV, the First, Fourth, 
Seventh and Tenth Houses of a 

horo'cope. The Araliic name is 

lit. : tent-pole. They are the 


1 




I 


I 




I 

! 

I 

« 

1 


I 

k 


I 

I 

\ 

I 

I 




t 
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most important houses in a figure, 
the First being the Ascendant, the 
Fourth its nadir, i.e., the north angle 
or liypocieum ; the Seventh, the west 
or descendant angle, being opposite 
to the First, and the Tenth being the 
Mid-heaven. Sagittarius is Jupi- 
ter’s House and gaudium. 

3 Muttasil. This is perhaps a 
technical term and refers to a pla- 
net’s applying to another planet. 

* ^Utdndd-mas‘ud. Mercury is 
*« 

called benefited or auspicious, 
because be has become benefic by 
proximity to Jupiter and Venus. 
See Albiruni (Sachau II. 212.) 

5 iXsk ho.dd. The de^rrees of each 
sign are divided among the five 
planets, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
Venus and Mercury, and those 
as.signed to each are called its tevm 
(terminus). The term is one of a pla* 
net’s essential dignities and tables 
of terms, showing the degrees 
assigned to each planet, are to be 
found in all astrological books. 

« This is the fiery triplicity, con- 
sisting of Aries, I^eo and Sagit- 
tarius. Jupiter is lord of this triph- 
city during the night and so, was its 
lord at the time of Akbar s birth. 
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with the greatest ease, and the terminations ot his works 
will be prosperous. 

The Fifth House is that of offspring and is Capricornus, 

a sign indicative of manyi children. Mars, the soldier’s planet, 
is there and is a kadhhudd^ of the Ascendant which is the 
centres of the laws of life. It is a glorious thing that 

warlike planet is in his House of exaltation, and by face,* 


this 


1 According to Haly (p. 2) Capri- 
corn is a sign of few sons. It is 
Mars’ House of exaltation. Haly s 
words are : Siguci miiltorum jiliorum 
FisceSy Cancer, Scorpio; paucoT^im 

filioruniy ArieSy TauruSy SagittariuSy 

Capricormts ef Libra. 

The word kad^ndd perhaps has the 
sense of the Alcochoden of me- 
dieval times. It seems to mean the 
planet in a horoscope which has most 
dignities in a hylegiacal place. 
Alcochoden is sometimes defined as 
the Arabic word for hyleg. (See 
note infra on hyleg.) According to 
Vullers’ Dictionary, s. r,, kadkhndd 
means, in astrology, the soul or 
vital principle in opposition to lead- 
hdnUy the bodj’. See ^ofdtlhn-l^ 

^uluni, 331. It would seem that had- 
^itdd corresponds to the term “ lord 
of the geniture,” and means a planet 
in possession of all its dignities, 
essential and accidental. Such a 
planet is said to be innhtazz (from 
ihtizdz), Velschius in his Commen- 
iarius in Fozndma ^Taurus (1676) 
identifies hadkhudd with hyleg. The 
Burhdn-i-qdti^ states that hadbdnu \ 

I 

IS equivalent to the Greek haiJdJ 
Chyleg). Kadkh ndd means pater- 
familias and hadbatiiiy materfamil ias 
and so, A ullers suggests that hailaj 
may be the Greek aXo^os. but I 


believe the derivation from vXlkos is 
correct. 

Apparently what is meant here, 
by the Ascendant's being a centre 
of the laws of life, is that tlie 
Ascendant or First House is the 
House of Life. 

S I take this expression to moan 
merely that the First House is that 
of life, but there mav be an allusion 
to the Fardars, — tlie Alfridaria of 
Cardan, and the true translation inaj' 
be, a lord of the geniture who is the 
centre of the code of life,’' — alluding 
to the fact of Mars’ governing the 
years from 28 to 35. 

4 v:ojh. This is the Greek 

7Tp6crii}7To\\ It is the third |)iii t of a 
sig!i (lu^) and thus corresponds to 
the decanate. The word f</ce is also 
commonly used in English books on 
astrology. Dozy (II. 7852) says, s.r. 
v^ojhy “ Les astrologues partagent 
cliaque signe du zodiaque en trois 
faices. de dix degres chacune. Les 
trente-six faces sent assiiinoes, cha- 
cune a une des planctes ou an sc^leil 
Oil a la lune. ’ Salmon, however, in 
his Horae Haihonifticoe divides each 
Sign of the Zodiac into six faces of 
5'“ each. See TeirahihJos, Ashmand 
28ii. The above is what is meant 
by the term /ace as applied to a Siirn, 
liut the woi'd. has another mcani!i<’" 
as applied to a planet- Ashmand 
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triplicitv,* dd.r'ijan'^ ddarjdn° and dodecateuiorioii* lias endowed the 
Native with Ions: life, and has given him the enjoyment of many 
sons and grandsons. His sons, too, will be fortunate and capable. 
He will also have world-traversing, victorious soldiers. It is a 
beautiful coincidence that in the horoscope of the Lord of Con- 
junction, (Timur) Mars is in the Fifth House, as mentioned in 
the Zafarndma.^ Experienced philosophers have laid stress on the 


(1. c, 54} says, " Each planet is said 
to be in its proper face, n^ben the 
aspect it holds to the Sun or Moon 
is similar to that ^'hich its own 
House bears to their Houses, for 
example, Venus is in her proper face 
when making a sextile aspect to 
either luminary, provided she be 
occidental to the Sun, but oriental 
to the Moon, agreeably to the pri- 
mary arrangement of her Houses. 
And it follows that Saturn is in his 
proper face when he is five Signs, 
or in quintile, after the Sun or 
before the 5Ioon ; that Jiq^'iter is so ; 
in trine : Mai’S when in quartile ; 
Venus when in sextUe ; and Mer- 
curv wlien oiilv one Sign (or, in 
modern phra.se, semi-sextile) after 
the Sun or before the Moon.” Simi- 
lar]- Milsoii (Die. of Astr.) says, 

“ a planet is in its foce when it is 
at the same distance from the Sun 

I 

or Moon a.s its House is from their 

m 

Houses and in the same succession 
of Sierns.” Probably when A. F. 
sj'ieaks oL tlie v:(fjh of a planet, he 
means ilii.s kind of face and not the 
tliird part of a Sign, which he de.sig- 
nates bv (hfri-an decunate. 

1 The- tarthy triplicity, cousi.sliug 
(.f Tanru.s. Virgo and Capricoriius. 

2 ('ll) tlic moaning of tins word. 

M t -V 1. at tlio end uf thi.s Chapter. 


8 On the meaning of this word, 
see iVo/e TI. at the end of this Chapter, 
page 82. 

4 asnd‘a§ha.riah, a 

twelfth part or two and a half 
I degrees of a Sign ; the SwSeKaTTj/topiov 
of the Greeks. Scaliger refers to 
it in his notes on Manillas (Ley- 
den ed. 179), and a table of Twelfths 
is given in Bengali books on astro- 
logy. The planet which rules the 
Sign is lord of the First Twelfth; 
the rulers of the two following Signs 
are lords of the second, and third, 

i 

and so on. Thus Mars is lord of the 
1 first dodccatemorion of Aries, he 
being regent of Aries; Venus lord 
of the second, as being ruler of 
Taurus ; and Mercury is ruler of 

4 _ 

the third, as regent of Virgo. The 
expression tirelfth part is explained in 

Diet, of T. Ts. (I. 185). Ashmand 
(50) says the Twelfth of a Sign is 
technically called a place* The Per- 
sians call it duicazdci lahra* 

& Bib. Ind. ed. 1.14. The Fifth 
House is that of children. The Fifth 
House of Timur’s horoscope was 
Taurus, and Jupiter was there as 
well as Mars, while ^ eaus was in the 
-Third House (Pisces.) Timur, like 

, AuG^ustus was born under Capricorn. 
’ His nativitv. as cast by Ashmole, will 
1)0 found in Hyde's Synianma (II. 

It'Oi as |H>intcd *Hit l>y (libbon. 
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power of Mars in the horoscopes of princes. The present powerful 
and holy horoscope excels that of the Lord of Conjunction in that 
this majestic planet is in his House of exaltation (Capricornus) and 


has the other dignities mentioned above. This signifies glory and 
greatness, lofty rank, victory and dominion, and that yet his glory 
will be greater and better from his youth upwards. The Moon 
who is the intermediary^ between the celestial influences and the 
terrestrial elements, having come as an increaser^ of light, points the 
way to daily increasing dominion. 

She is also the hvleg,® which is the tabernacle of the soul and 


i The heaven of the iloon is that 
nearest the earth, aod therefore she 
is reearded as a link berveen tlie 

w 

heaven^ and the earth. She is also 
the distributor of lisfht from the 
heavenlv bodies to the earthv ones. 
See Akharndma II. 8. 1.14. Halv calls 
the iloon, the Alguazil, the Vizier 
or Prime Minister of the Sun. 

^ jy\ zdhdu-n-nur. This is an 
epithet of the Moon. She is also 
called the swift-eoer, sarVu-s-sair. in 
opposition, perhaps, to Saturn who 
is called the slow-goer. {Akbarndma 
II. 10 1.8.) 

Hyleg is a word well-known in 
European astrology and comes from 

the Greek vAuros. It signifies the 
foundation or beginning of life and 
also the duration of life. Sedillot 
says (Prolegomena, Text 149). Ce 
mot signifie le lieu de la vie ; il est 
pris dans le sens de diiree de la vie.” 
Hyleg is also defined as the Moder- 
ator, Significator or Prorogator of 
life. 

Moson says (Mathematical Diction- 
ary). “ Hyleg or hylech, an Arabic 
word signifying the Giver of life ; a 
planet or part of heaven which, in a 
man’s nativity becomes, in an astro- 
logical sense, the moderator or sigiiifi- 


cator of his life; hence hvlccriacal 
places are such as vhen a]»iauci: liaj)- 
pens to be posited therein, he may be 
said to be hyleg or to have the 
government of life attributed to him ; 
which places are commonly reckoned 
five, viz., the Ascendant, the Mid- 
heaven, the Seventh House, the Ninth 
and the Eleventh House. Also the 
Sun, Moon and Part of Fortune. 

The question of hylegiacal places 
is one much discussed in astrological 
books. In the text the word is per- 
haps used as an equivalent for lead- 
Idnu, the body as opposed to the 
soul, l-ad^uda. Sachan (Chrouo- 
logv of Ancient Nations) has traus- 
lated it by maitrjamiUas. Tltere is 
a curious note in Schefer's Chrestho- 


iuatie Persane (I. 102' where he savs 

^ % 

that hyleg is the Arabic form of the 
Persiau haildj which signifies master 
of the house or head of tlie familv. 

V 

And he mentions a book bv Abu 
Mashar of Balkh bearing the title 
KitdbuA-Haildj. M. Schefer sup- 
poses that this book must have treat- 
ed of domestic ecouomy, but it is 


almost certain it was an astrolo^rical 


work. Haly says (147) tliat 
established five hvloirs. rti.. 


Ptolemy 
li.e bun. 


the Moon, the A^cendanr, the Part of 


guai'dian of the body, and is in the Fifth House. As she is separat- 
ing {munsarif) from Mars and is in trine to Yenus, she is a cause of 
continual health, soundness of constitution and bodily strength. 

The Sixth House is Aquarius and signifies armies. Saturn is 
the dominant and he is in the Third House which is that of allies 
and helpers. The Dragon’s Head {Rds^ or Anabibazon) is there 
and signifies soldiers of loyal and devoted clans. 

The Seventh angle {i.e., the Descendant or west angle) is Pisces 
at the seventh degree, which is the term* of A'enus and belongs to 
her triplicity® and ddarjdn* She gives ^ chaste veiled ones who are 
constant in pleasing service and respects ; and she makes the Native 

happy and prosperous by their good offices. 

The Eio-hth House is Aries : Mars is its lord and his benefic 
influences have already been described. He is in trine to the Ascen- 
dant and signifies the Divine protection ® in positions of fear and 

hidden dangers. 

The Ninth House (Taurus) is that of travel. As its regent 
(Yenus) is posited in the Ascendant — Am-go, she holds in readiness, 
tranquillity and pleasure in distant journies and makes them a cause 

of increase of territory. 


Fortune and the Place of Conjunc- 
tion or Opi^ositioii of the Sun ai^d 
Moon prior to the birth. The Moon 
was probabb' the hyleg in Akbar s 
horoscope because his birth took 
place at niglit. 

The hvlcK Avas also called ajjheta and 
Tvas opposed to des^troyex. 

Anabibazon, the ascending node of 
the Greeks and Baku of the Hindus, 
2 Cardan (De Judiciis genifurarum, 
Kuremburg 1547. 7i'b.) gives the 

first seven degrees of Pisces a.s the 


nate, I do not see how the seventh 
degree falls within the ddarjdn of 
Venus, for the rule is that the first 
decanate of a Sign belongs to the 
lord of that Sign and the lord of 
Pisces is not A* enus but Jupiter. 
Pisces is, however, the House of 
Venus* exaltation, and its 27th degree 
is said to be the v\|/co/Aa, dvjy of A enus. 
Perhaps the reference is to this. 
Possibly A. F. used the word ddarjdn 
Avithonr understanding it. 

S' The Seventh House is that of 


tci'in ot \ onus. 

s Venu.s is the noctural lord of the 
watery triplicitj' or trigon^ Can- 

cer, Scorpio and Pisces, for the last 
1[\QF Hou.se of exa 1 t*i t loii* 

■* If d'/cr;<7,f be tVie ^anic us deca- 


marriage. 

8 The Eighth House is one of mis- 
fortune and danger. Hence the need 

for the Divine protection. To be m 
trine is to be 120 '=', four Houses, apart. 
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The P;\vt of Fortune {Pars Forfuno.e^) is in the Tenth anu-lc wliicli 

is that of dominion and prosperity [aihdl). Its lord, tlie fUHi)iciou>, 

Mercury, is in trine to it. As the Greater Fortune (Jnpitor) is al.-o m 

trine to it, this signifies majestic sovereignty, perfect reason and ju.-l icr, 
and brings the world’s treasures into the powerful grasp of the Xativa. 

The Eleventh House (Cancer) is that of Hope. Its lord is the 
crescent Moon. She is in the Iifth House of the hoioscopL, and as 
she is in trine to the Ascendant, she is a cause of salety and of 

the attainment of desires. 

The Twelfth House (Leo) is that of enemies. The Dragmi’s 
Tail® (Zanab) being posited in it, makes the enemies -.f eternal 
fortune downcast and contemptible. It turns every wreicli nho 
averts his face from the altar of obedience, tiajisyiurvy into ihe 
wilderness of annihilation. Its lord, the Sun, being imsite 1 in tlie 
Third House, viz., that of allies and helpers, will bring many ..j.p'i- 
nents to repentance and the path of submission and doVMii.tii. A 
wonderful thing in this horosco])c is that the Tenth Lb>ii-r. that <>1 
dominion and sovereiii’utv, is in Gemini of which the hnal i>i the 

O % ' 

Ascendant, (IMercury) is the regent. It is established that c'Vory had 
of the Ascendant desires to promote his own signification ar y- /7/ey>-, 
what is committed to him), but that he may be frustrated by ..li-taeles 
to his power. Xow in this auspicious horoscope, ^lercurv's Iloime 
is also that of dominion and sovcreiii'ntv. Seeing that dondniou 
{daulat) is posited in his own (Mercury’s) House, why should he 
(Mercury) hold back from carrying out his own signification ior, from 
what has been committed to him) ? 


1 An imaginary point in the 
heavens supposed to contain equal 
power with the luminaries.” (tVihon. 
306). In the Tc/mt it/os (Ashinand) 
we road that the Part of Fortune is 
calculated l)V countiuit the number 


of degree.- between the Suu lUid 
]Moon. 

2 Katabibazon. tliu ,r A- 

of the OrcL-ks; Ketu of tlio Jliiido-*. 
It i:s 'wliore tlie ili- 

eeli]nic on her way .<ouih. 


AKBARNAMA. 



NOTE I. (from page 78.) 

darijan, Vullers describes this as an astrological rule according 
to which a Sign is divided into three parts and a planet assigned to each. 

The original Persian form is darigdn. It is the dreslilcdno, or drehlcana 

of the Hindus. AlbTrunI (II. 222) says, “Further, there are the triangles, 
called drekl-dna. There is no use in enlarging on them, as they are simply 
identical with the so-called draijdnat of our system.” Unfortunately Albi- 
runi did not foresee a time when Arabian and Persian astrology would be 
forgotten and his Canon Masudicus a sealed book. Sachau speaks of it (there 
are four copies in Europe and one in the Mulla Firoz Library at Bombay) as 
awaitinsT the combination of two editors a scholar and an astronomer, but 

W 

probably, a third, an astrologer, would also be required. Colebrooke says 
Asiatic Kesearches IX. 367) that the dreshkana answer to the decani of 
European astrologers. The decani also correspond to the tvajh of Arabian 
astroloo'ers and accordinst to the Lucknow editor of the Akhamdnui, are called 

o ^ 

l)j Hindus sUratf face. Decanits, according to Scaliger s notes on Manilins, 
(329) coraes from the Latin and not from the Greek, The Luck. ed. gives 
an explanation of the word darijan (27) and the corresponding term drehkana 
is explained in Bengali books on astrology. It seems that every sign is 
divided into three parts each of 10^, that the planet who presides over the 
sign, is lord of the first 10", that the next 10^ are ruled by the planet who 
presides over the Fifth Sign from that under division, and that the third 10^ 
(>r drekkdna is ruled by the planet presiding over the Isinth Sign from that 

under division. 

(With reference to the triangles in the above quotation from Sachau, 
it should be observed that the word in the original is alaslds, the plural 

of fidlie and should be translated thirds and not triangles. The drekkana are 

•.(Ot triangles but ten degrees or thirds of a Sign.) 


NOTE II. (from page 78.) 

ddarjdn. This word puzzled me for a long time. It is not to 

ho found in the dictionaries o.xcopt under the form or They 

l owover do not explain even this word ; saying only that it means “certain 
fontres and mysteries in astrology.” (See Tullers 78 and^Steingass.) The 
I ucknow editor (27) savs that ddarjdn is the same as icabdl, and he repeats 
,i,i, explanation at page 30. He there says also that ddarjdn, is a fortitude 
or dic^nitv superior to that of the danja'a, but inferior to that of the tcaj^ 
face." It" is clear therefore that it cannot bear the same meanmg as wabal 
which is a debility and corresponds to the English detriment. Perhaps the 
editor connected it with avj, apsis or e.xaltation. Another explanation wassen 
me from India, to the effect that when two planets were in the same musallasa 
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or triplicity, each was said to be the adarjdn or partner of the other. If tin.- 

were so, the word might be connected with the Arabic or idrcj 

or idrdj, a fold or folding; but I now believe this explanation is quite incorrect. 
The fact seems to be that ddnrjdn or ddarajdn is merely a form of the word 
darljdn and is probably nothing but that word with the Arabic article al 
prefixed. The word occurs in the Mafdilkn-UuJum (ed. Vloten, Leyden 18!^o, 
226) under the forms aldcMj and aldarctj and is there explained as .synony- 
mous with vsajh, surat and ddrtjdn. The editor says it is the same a. the 
Greek StW. That this explanation is correct appears from the Latin trans- 
lation of an early treatise on Astrology by an Eastern writer, commonly 
known as Alchabitius, but whose real name was ‘ Abdu-l-‘aziz ibn ‘Lsman 
Alqabisi and who, according to the Biografhie UniverseUe lived in the K'th 
century. He wrote a MadM^al or Introduction to Astrology which was trans- 
lated into Latin by Johanuis Hispalensis and was several times rcprintr‘d. 
Its Arabic title is given in Haji Khalfa’s Lexicon (V. 473) as Mad^alji 
‘ilm-aUiujum. In the Differentia Quaria (Cap. IV. The pages are not 
separately numbered, but this chapter is a few pages after dd-i.) of this work, 

there is the following passage 

“ inveniendi dontinuni decani.” 

“ Et ex hoc adorogen, hoc e»t ut dividas ascendens in ires partes; et sit 
omnis divisio lOgraduum; dabisque divisionem primam domino ascendentis ; et 
secundam doinino quinti signi ah eo; et tertium domino noni ; nam ascendens, 
0, et 9 una semper sunt iriplicitas. Verbi gratia, ab initio Arietis usque in 
decimum gradum ejus est dorogen i. (i.e.) decanus est Martis. Et si fuorit cx 
10 gradu xisqv.e 20 gradum erii ejus dorongen sol, dominus Leonis. Et si Juerit 
20 usque infinem ejus erit dorongen Jupiter, dominus Sagittarii.” 

The same volume contains a commentary on Alchabitius by John of Saxony 
and at M.M. 3, we have these words, “ Et ea hoc adoringen. Hie docet invenire 
decanum.” This commentary, it seems, was written in 1331, though apparently 
not printed till 1485. 

The book is in the British iluseum, and there is another copy of Alchabitius 
and of John of Saxony’s Commentary which was printed at Venice in 1521. 
In this, too, we have the expression, “ Et ex hoc adorogen” and “e< ex hoc 
adorogen” This is the passage according to the Venetian editions of 1485 


and 1521. In another edition, printed at Bologna in 1473 (B.M. press-mark 
8610 d. 10.) we have the form ahdorungen^ but otherwise the wording is the 
same. It begins, Et ex hoc ahdorunge)i ” and lower down has the important 
expression ejus ahdorungen, id esi, decanus, est Mars.'* The occurrence of 
the letter b certainly seems to favour the supposition that the first syllable 

is merely the Arabic article, the b being a misprint for L As for the expression 
et ez hoc, the explanation is that the Differentia Quarta is a glossary of astro- 
logical terms and that et ez hoc seems a literal rendering of the Arabic 
v:a-minhu. The difficulty arising from A,F/s using the word as if it were 
of different meaning from dariJdn, his speaking, for instance, both of the 
darljdn and ddarjdn in the same passage. 
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‘Cliis is due, I think, to the iuct that each House ut a lioro.'CO]>c consist- 

;)t about dO' i.e.. of three decanates or darljans. Hence, in mcntioniiier tliu 

* 

dignities or properties of a House, instead of saying darljaa and darljnii 
or using the word i''ajh (face) three times over, he varies the expression for 
ilie sake of euphony. AVhat the exact etymology of the word adarjdu or 
darlidn is, I am unable to say. The varieties of .spelling lead one to .suppose 
it a foreign word. It is clear from Alchabitius, that ddarjdn or ddarajdn 
is the proper spelling, and that the form aradjdn of the Badihdhndina and 
the Dictionaries is incorrect. 

Host probablv the word comes from the Greek Tpiywvov, a triangle. I do 
not think it can come from ^cKavo?, for I do not see how the letter r came to 
be inserted. It appears, from Sachan's Albirinu. that the word which in 
our dictionaries is spelled danjdn is in Arabic draijdii. I have suggested 
above that the first syllable or letter of ddnrjdii is the Arabic article, but 
there may be another explanation. As Persian does not admit of conjunct 
consonants at the beginning of words, it is possible that when the word was 
borrowed from the Arabic or the Greek, the dr or the tr of the Greek necessi- 
tated either a prosthetic or a medial vowel. Thus trigonon or draijdn became 
in Persian, either o.drajdn or darijdn. In a similar manner we have both 
Iskandar and Sekandar as transliterations of Alexander and dArliam for the 
i^ree]^ drciolime. Firanqi ior Frank, etc. But if aV?a?ydiri comes from trigonon 
and not from decdu!'.?. it must still be acknowledged that it came to have 
the same meaning as decanate in English or drelckanci in banscrit, and is 

stated by Alchabitius to be the equivalent of deodnus. 

If anything wore necessary to prove that the word ddo.rjdii is identical 

in meaning with vo.jli, facie?, I think it is furnished by the fact that Haly, 
{i.e., Abn-l-hasan ' AH ibn Abi-1 Eajal al-Shaibam) in his elaborate work on 
astrology, says nothing about darijdn or ddo^rjan. though he has a chapter 

De Fa.ciehns or, (as the Arabic has it) Fid-icujuh. 

Moreover Guido Bonatus has this passage (ed. Basle 1550 825) De dorimgez 

non dico hie (the passage occurs in a chapter on the triplicities) aliqnid 

quoniam rideinr spectare ad consideraiionem facierum, de quibnt> latius ac 

snficienter dictuni est Buperiiis in Traciatv. primo in cap. ed Faciebus. 

Scaliger has yet another spelling of darijdn ; he calls it dorojreu and says 
the Arabs apply the term to the dodectemona. (2sotes on Manillas H9 

1,38.) This seems to be a mistake. 



CHAPTER 



ScUEME OF THE SKY-ADORNING NATIVITY OF HiS ^Ia.IE^I'Ij THE .IviN't OI 


Kin 


T Q • 


AND SUMMARY OF THE STELLAR INFLUENCES,* ACCORDIN'; TO 
THE METHODS OF THE ASTROLOGERS OF InDIA.® 


Bv the calculatioiis of tlie Indian astrologers, liis ^Majesty’s 
auspicious horoscope falls under Leo which is a I ixed Sign and is 
significant of perfect supremacy, victory, energy and superiority. 
The Sun, which takes more note^ of kings than of all tlie other 
objects in the universe, is the dominant, and this is a clear indica- 
tion that the Kative will be victorious and paramount over famous 


sovereio'ns and mighty rulers. 

The pillars of his sovereignty and government will gain stabi- 
lity and strength, day by day, and the regulations of his exaltation 
and glory will be carried out firmly and with permanence. The 
rays^ of his wrath wilH consume the fore-arms'^ of stiff-necked, 
evil-disposed ones, and the beat of his war-drums will turn to watei 
the courage of rank-breaking, tiger-hearted men. 

The scheme of the holy nativity is hereby set down in accord- 


t This appears to be a translation 
of the Greek a-oTcXeafxaTa- It may 
be rendered judgments. 

2 Later on, we find the horoscopes 
of the three princes, Salim (Jahan- 
cir). Murad and Danval, cast both 
according to tlie Greek and the 
Indian rules. There is also a horos- 
cope of the Accession. 

Akbar .said that the Sun speci- 
ally favoured kings and that this 
was why they worshipjied it. — there- 
by scandalizing the shallow-minded. 
(Jarrett III, a^S. Blochmann lb:.. 
Text VA 1.10.) 


* pci/nja. There is a phi}' oi 

the double-meaning of thi.s word 
panja meaning both rays and pawi 
and also footprints, viz., those o: 
Leo. Funja also means, in Hindi. ; 
clmster. c.g., of stars. 

^ Lit. have consumed, the pas 
tense being used for the future ii 
accordance with the Persian idiom. 

® Pcrha])S this is an allusion to tie 
story of Krsna s havijig burnt ol 
Dl'S of the 1,0 (A) arms of Dana sun 
at the jilacc called Kardaha. 



akbarnama. 


so 

ince witli the writing of the foremost of Indian astrologers, the 
Jotik * Rai who was one of the servants of the royal threshold. 

FIGURE II. 



SCORPIO. i TAURUS. 



Notwithstanding* the perfect simplicity and unceremoniousness 


1 This seems to be a title and not the Jyotisa. The expression Jyo- 

the name of an individual. See tish Rai is used in Jai Singh’s pre- 

Blochmann 404n. where he compares face and is translated Astronomer 

the title of Jotik Rai— Court Astro- Royal by Dr. Hunter, 

loger, to Birbal’s title of Kab Rai * Or, alongside of, or, together 

— Poet Laureate. The Sanscrit with, 

word is Jyautisika— one who knows 
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of his Majesty, the King of Kings, such rays of glory and power' 
stream from the forehead of his might as to indicate that the Indian 
astrologers are not far from truth when they assert that his noblo 
horoscope belongs to Leo. In their books of stcllai influences, it 
is laid down that the Native of this Ascendant is wealthy, victorious 
over enemies, forgiving towards offenders, ruling according to just 
and equal laws, and accomplishing his purposes by force of his own 
reason and by firmness in his own opinions. He will be fond of 
travel^ and will reap benefit from it. And he is lord of excellent 
and obedient children. The meeting ^ of Jupiter and Venus in the 
Second House makes the Native a guide in various arts and sciences. 

As the Greater Fortune (Jupiter) is in the House of Mercury, 
he (the Native) will be endowed with beauty of form, proportional 
admixture of the elements, gravity of speech, social graces, lofty 
understanding, and sublime apprehension in theology and divine 
worship, and will be adorned with well-doing, and with ability to 
accomplish everything in accordance with propriety. 

Venus in Virgo, takes charge of the adornment of virtuous veiled 
ones and provides for the increase of beauty^ and elegance. As the 
Sun is in the Third House, ^ he (the Native) will accomplish whatever 
great undertaking he desires to compass, without reference to any 
other person. He will be powerful and his brethren will not attain 
to him. Indeed the star of the brothers' horoscope is occulted. & 
Men will be united and agreed in love of him. As Mercury is in 
the Third House, he (the Native) will be talented, versed 


in 


business, and disliking idleness, a subduer of difficulties, and 
a slayer of enemies {mashaqqat-hask u dusAman-hisk). His acute 
thoughts will revel in theology and other philosophies and will attain 


* jahrut, omnipotence, etc. 

It is a word used by SMis. 

« * 

2 safar. It is probably in- 

tended that this word, should have 
its Sufistic meanings also, viz., self- 
examination and thinking of the 
other world. 

* Fardliam dimda. This may mean 

conjunction or only that both planets 
are in the same Sign. 

* There is here a sketch of Akbar's 


personal appearance but it is very 

vague. See later on in Amir Fathu- 
1-lah’s horoscope. 

^ Apparently because the Sun is 

regent of the First House or Ascend- 
ant. 

® The Third House is that of 

brethren. The meaning is that as 

the Sun is in the Third House, the 

star of brethren is occulted or com- 
bu.st. 



the rank of ecstacy. And as (Mercury) is in Libra, he will be famed 
throughout the world, and his good deeds will be widely known. 
He will be world-conquei'ing and world-ruling for lengthened 
periods of time, and excellent contrivances and ingenious plans are 
indicated. As Saturn is in the Third House, he (the Native) will 
enjoy repose and much tranquility, and will have attached servants 
innumerable, but he will act according to his own personal courage 
and his own ripe reason. As (Saturn) is in Libra, and in exaltation,* 
he (the Native) Avill be master of the treasures of the world, and as 
Saturn is under the shade of the venerable, world-warming Sun, his 
boundless treasures will last for lengthened periods and will remain 

unaffected by prolonged usage of them. 

He will make delightful journeys with success and accomplish- 


ment of his objects. And there will not be a greater than he upon 
earth. Mighty * black beasts (elephants) wall await at his gate. As 

CD V 

lie o’rows in years, his power will increase, and he will, without 
trouble or pains, acquire great armies and perfect dominion and 
glory. His powder and his felicity will be lasting, for there is no 
slower?' planet than Saturn, and among his gifts are extent of fortune, 
permanence of sovereignty, and length of days. The Sun, Saturn 
and Mercury are in one Sign. He will, therefore, be friend-cherish- 
mit, foe-subduing, well knowing the laws of amity and inimity. 
Mars being in Sagittarius, mankind will glorify him. For Mars is 
in the triplicity" of the ascendant; and in the house of his friend.** 
This ]iowerful friend is the Greater Fortune and puts away the 
sorrows and the apprehensions of the nations. And he will be happy 
and joyful. And by power visible and invisible, essential and acci- 
dental, he becomes Great of the Great and King of Kings. The 
lorv of his renown embraces the world and the fame of his majesty 


or 


I Libra is Saturn’s House of cxal- 
tation. 

'I’lic liiiiri larri of Horace. (Ain 
III. 'J H and .Jarrett 111. Akbar 

.:ud ibar when be first came to 
India lio looked upon his liking 
{lornjii'h) for elephants as a prog- 
no^tia of his universal a.sccndcncy. 

Alluding to tlie fxlent ot lii'^ 

vb.i.h w;,^ Omo, rh. laruo-r 


known. (^(Uii or Cnnnif'co.i’a, the 
Sanscrit name for Saturn means the 

slow (goer). 

4 I.C., apparently the fiery triplicity 
to which both Leo and Sagittarius 

belong. 

6 According to Cardan. .Jupitci i'^ 
not friendly to Mars ; but according 
to the -b/eO’s-'' J’mhl':". they ar' 
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extends from shore to shore. Many princes and rulers will bo 
subject to him, and, being afraid of him, will be obedient and sub- 
missive. And as Mars is in the House of Jupiter and the Sun is in 
sextile to him, the princes throughout the world will place their 
heads on the line of his command and make the dust of Ins threshold 
the adoration-spot of their obedience. The Moon is m the Sixth 
House ; he may have powerful enemies but they will not reach him, 
nor be able to withstand the scorching lightning of his wrath and 
might, and they will always endeavour to gain his friendship so that 
by borrowing^ the lights of his alliance, they may be in safety fiom 

evil. 

As the Moon’s detriment » is in Capricorn, the weakness of his 
enemies is signified. And there comes a sweet reasonableness to the 
Native which enables him to decide disputes according to equity and 
the real merits of the cases. 

And having examined contradictory faiths, and different dis- 
positions, he guides every sect in the way of good works. His 
desire is that men should leave the hollow of imitative routine, and 
emerge into the straight highway of inquiry. And as Jupiter is in 
aspect towards him,® the royal power and might will bo beyond cal- 
culation. He will become possessed of tractable children and, as 
Venus is in aspect, high-minded chaste ones of excellent actions will 
serve him for long periods of life and he* will have obedient and 
amiable children. 


Sundry rules op Indian Astrology. 

There are certain principles, too, to be found in the books of 
Indian philosophers which prove the grandeur of this holy nativity. 
If a planet occupy the twelfth (dodecatemorion) of the Moon, the 
Native will have pleasure throughout a long life, and the dust of 
sickness will hardly touch the garment-hem of his health and, while 
in the fullness of his powers, and having become a manifestation 


^ Iqtibas. According to Sylvestre 
de Sacy, it originally meant to bor- 
row fire from another’s hearth. 

* Being the opposite of her man- 
sion which is Cancer. 

12 


8 Apparently referring to the fact 
that Jupiter and Venus arc in the 
House next to the Ascendant. 

i Pei-lmps (hcij iniU have. 
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of planetary dignities ^ and having attained the acme of felicity, 

he Avill obtain a great kingdom, and will have long life and abundant 
ble ssings, and will be joyful in sublime stations and lofty palaces. 
Nov/, as in this horoscope Mars occupies the dodecatemorion of the 
Moon, all these things are fully proved and established. He will be 
lord of victorious armies, and be line-breaking and foe-scattering 
on the battle-fields, and everyone on whom the glance of his wrath 
shall fall, will be melted by his terrible majesty. And if an auspi- 
cious planet be in the dodecatemorion of the Sun, the honoured 
Native will be a mild prince, eloquent and wise, firm and fortunate. 
And in emergencies when the brave in battle and men of men may 
hesitate, the owner of these happy omens will never swerve, but will 
keep a steady foot on the skirt of fortitude and great-heartedness, 
and the trace* of doubt and the smallest vestige of change wiU not 
reach the court of his circumspection. Now in this holy horoscope, 
the ineetiuo-3 of the two Fortunes in the dodecatemorion shows 
abundant auspiciousness. If the Sun be lord of the Ascendant, and 
be in the Tliird House, the noble Native will be advanced to lofty 
sovereiirntv. Now this glory is visible in the fortunate frontispiece 
(the diagram of the horoscope). If Jupiter, Mercury and Venus he 
all three in aspect to the Moon, this signifies that the Native will 
open np countries and will rule over them. Now in this embellished 
tablet (the diagram) they (the three planets) are kindling the lamp 

of dominion. 

If the cusp of the Ascendant or the Moon be in the nuhhalir^ of a 


i iliizaz. A friend suggested 

to me that this was a mistake for 
yjh\ ihdrdz, superiority, and this 
vif'w .appeared to be confirmed by 
the fact that iltirdz is the reading of 
MS. out. It turns out. however, 
that ihfiznz i.s correct, it being an 
astrological term signifying a planet 
po.^scs.-ed of all its dignities and 
:tp]K'ariug in the lioroscopc (or per- 
hii])'' in the First House). (See Diet, 
ot I. --I c. and the Mafd- 


iihii-l-'vlnm 



The next clause 




file 


text 



also an astrological 


term, sharaf, a planet in exalta- 

tion. The whole phrase is shaliddat- 
i-ihtizdz u sa'ddat-i-sharaf. 


* The text has za'ica, horoscope, 
but the list of errata shows that this 

is a misprint for rai^t, lit- 


Lour or smell. 

* Apparently Jupiter and Venus 
e meant. They have already been 
nf ns I neetinff in the Second 


House, viz., Virgo. 

4 Knhhahr, nine parts. It means 

the dividing a Sign into nine parts 

of 3' 20' each, and assigning a planet 
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Sign and four planets or more are in aspect to the Moon, the Native 


to each part- AlbiTtitix (Sachau. II* 
222) gives a rule for calculating the 

ttuhhahrdiw, 

NvHihalir is the Sanscrit ruivarhscv^ 
The liucknow editor gives (27) a 
table shewing the arrangement of 
the nvJibaJiT^ It seems to have been 
a refinement of Indian astrologers 
and is not, I believe, referred to by 
Ptolemy, Carden in the peroration 
of his work on Astrological Aphor- 
isms, takes credit to himself for dis- 
carding nuhhahry etc. His words are 

^bjecimtt^ partes, facies, noveitaria, 
dedecatemoria, haras planetarias, atque 
caeiera id genus nugamenta^^* 

The Indian book to which A.F, 
refers, appears to be the JBfhat 
JdtaJca of VardJia MiJiira^ In H. 
Chidambaran Iyer’s translation 
thereof, I find the following pas- 
sage. (Madras, 1885, 114.) ** The 

Lagna (Ascendant) or the Moon, 
being in Vargottama position of 
(sic) all the planets, excepting the 
Moon, by the several groups of four, 
five and six planets, aspecting the 
I/ogna or the Moon, the number of 
Yoga (s) obtained is 22/" See also 

the BrhajjdtaJeam (Ba^ik Mohan 
Chatterji’s ed. Calcutta, 1300 B.S. 
79a.) An explanation is there given 
of how the number 22 is arrived 
at and the gloka is explained as 
giving a total of 44 kingdoms or 
rajaydga{s). There being seven pla- 
nets, — the Sun is one of them, — and 
the Moon being excluded, we get 
the number, 6, mentioned above. 

Monier Williams’ Sanscrit Dic- 
tionary' defines ra^ayoga as “ a con- 


stellation under which princes are 
born, or a configuration of planets, 
etc., at the birth of any person, in- 
dicating him to be destined to 
kingship.” 

The Vargottama above referred to 
is defined as follows : (Iyer 10), “ In 
the moveable and other Signs, the 
first, the central and the last” (t.e., the 
First, Fifth and N’inth) “ navdmsa (s) 
are known as Vargottama posi- 
tions. Planets in such positions 
will produce good effects.” The 
chapter in which this passage occurs, 
is that dealing with rajayoga or the 
birth of kings. Yoga, however, also 
means conjunction. 

Blochmann (lOo) has the follow- 
ing passage “ At the command of 
his Majesty, Muhammad Khan of 
Gnjrat translated into Persian, the 
Tajik, a well-known work on astro- 
logy.” (The original is at page 116 
of thf Bib. Ind. ed. and the notes give 
the various reading ndjak). Gladwin 
similarly read tdjik, but in a copy 
of his translation in the British 
Museum, Sir W. Jones has written 
the marginal emendation jdtak. 
Probably this is correct. There is, it 
is true, a book or a — Castra on Hindu 
astrology, called the Tdjik-grantha,, 
but this was, as its name implies, a 
translation from the Persian. See 
Weber’s IndiscJie Sttidien H. 247. 
Dr. Weber is inclined to derive the 
word from Tdjik — Arabian — and to 
suppose that the original' language 
was Arabic, but there seems no 
reason to go further back than to 
Persian. Tdjik is a well-known 
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will have 22 Kiugdomsi and many countries will be permanently in his 

possession. Now, in this horoscope, not only are the cusp of the 
Ascendant and the Moon in their nuhh ah 7', hnt five planets are in 
aspect to the Moon, t??., the Sun, Jupiter, Venus,; Saturn and Mercury, 



iiuiue for a Persian, hence probably 
the title of the Indian book. It is 
not likel}' that any Persian would 
take the trouble to translate from 
the Sanscrit a work which was itself 
a translation from the Persian. I 
therefore think the proper reading 
must be Jdial-. The two words 
mitrht easilv be confounded in writ- 

ine. 

With reference to A. F.’s remark 
about the five planets being in aspect 
to the Moon, it may be pointed out 
that thev are not all in one house, 

mr 

so that they all cannot have the 
same aspect. It will be remembered 
that the Sun was regarded as a planet 
bv the ancients. 

1 It does not appear that Akbar 
ever posses.sed 22 kingdoms. His 
sula.hs (provinces) were originally 
twelve and became fifteen b}' the con- 
(luest of Berar, Khandesh, and 
Ahinadnagar. (Jarrett II. 115). 
However on the same page, A. F. 
speaks of lioping to add Central Asia 
and Persia, dc., to the list. It is 
curious that under Shah Jahan, the 
provinces numbered 22. (I ieffentha- 
ler Berlin. 178d. I. fid). Bernier’s 
list makc> the number 20 only, but he 
includes Bengal and Orissa as one. 

In the Bfhajjdtakcon referred to 
in the previous note, the Sanscrit 
f/'o.V '. is thus given ; — 


This may, apparently, be translat- 
ed as follows : — “ If the Ascendant” 
(i.e., the horoscope or point on the 
eastern horizon) ” or the Moon be in 
Vargditama, and four or more planets, 
exclusive of the Moon, be in aspect 
thereto, the Native will be king of 
two-and-twenty kingdoms.” 

The editor proceeds to explain in 
Bengali, how this figure is arrived 
at; viz., by making different com- 
binations of the planets. The figure 
44 is reached by counting 22 for the 
case of the Ascendant’s being in 
Vargotfama and being aspected by 
the planets, and 22 for the similar 
case of the Moon. 

W e are told that by some other 
manipulation of the figures, the 
number of kingdoms may rise to 
528, i.e., 22x24. Apparently A.P. 
claims more than 22 for Akbar and 
reaches at the least 44, — for he says 
that both the Ascendant and the Moon 
are in ntihbahr, though, to be sure, 
he does not say that both are aspect- 
ed by five planets. Apparently he 
shrinks from specifying the number 
of the kingdoms just as he shrinks 
from telling us anything about the 
time of Akbar’s death. It is a ca.se 
of Imperinm sine fitie dedi. Nor 
does A.F. take notice of the fact 
that the floka speaks of “ Vargol 
tama,” — a word which means chief 
of a class and is only applied to three 
out of the nine navdnisa positions. 



CHAPTER IV, 


And in this holy nativity, the lord of the ascendant (the Sun) is in the 
Third House. If the Native have a brother, the latter will not bo 
long-lived ^ but many devoted friends will gather round him (the 
Native) and he will be beneficent, bounteous (or forgiving) and 
powerful and will enjoy sovereignty, free from calamity, and pros- 
perity without end. 

The lord of the Second House (Mercury) is in the Third and so, 
he (the Native) will do great things and will bring wondrous works 
to pass. He will devise laws of dominion and wisdom and be a 
terror to the evil-minded, and no alarm on this account will touch 
the hem of his lofty spirit. 

The lord of the Third House is in the Second. The Native will 
assist the helpless and downcast, and deal benignantly with well- 
disposed kindred. And all those who walk rightly will experience 
his bounty and benevolence, and will gather fruits from the gardens 
of his bounties and liberalities. It is certain tliat if the lord of the 
Thii'd House be auspicious, the Native will attain great sovereignty. 
Now in this holy nativity, the Lesser Fortune* (Venus) is lord 


1 See to this effect the Bengali 
astrological work, Jyotish Parlcdsh, 
Part II. 55. 

2 The text has «>*-«* 8a‘d-u 

asghar, i.e., the Lesser Fortune or 
Venus, but the editors admit that 
eight out of their nine authorities 
read sa*d-i~akbar (Jupiter.) They 
have adopted the reading of a single 
MS. because Venus and not Jupiter 
is lord of Libra, i.e., the Third 
House. I think this reason suffi- 
cient for the emendation,' although 
A F.’s language where he speaks of 
the planet’s signifying a “ great 
Khildfat and majestic Government ” 
agrees better with Jupiter and would 
seem to imply that Jupiter was in 
his thoughts. However Venus is a 
much more respectable and important 
divinity with Orientals than she is 


in the West. She is called the 
planet of Islam (Bdd^dhndma 102, 
1.2) and she ruled over Arabia— so 
the reference to the Khildfat may not 
be inappropriate. According to the 
Dahistdn (III. 107 trans.) Muham- 
mad worshipped Venus and for this 
reason, fixed Friday for the sacred 
day, “ as he would not reveal the 
meaning to the common people, he 
kept it secret.” This explanation of 
the choice of Friday for the sacred 
day is contrary to that commonly 
received, which is that Friday was 
the most excellent of days because 
the last of Creation and that on which 
man was made, ^ah Jahan’s horos- 
cope was under Libra and also Jahan- 
gir’s. It is just possible that A. F. 
may have been thinking of Saturn 
who is in his exaltation in Libra. 
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of the Third House. This signifies a great Khildfat and majestic 
GoTernment. 

The lord of the F ourth House is Mars and he is posited in the 
Fifth. His (Akbar’s) venerable sire will help him from his place ^ 
in heavenly secret aids and his noble children will be long-lived 
and will be great and famous for dominion and fortune. 

The lord of the Fifth House (Sagittarius) is Jupiter and he is 
in the Second. He (the Native) will have ample treasures and great 
countries will come under his sway. And as Venus is also in the 
Second House, he will be acute and discriminating in musical notes,* 
in subtle harmonies and in the secrets of melody. 

Saturn, s the lord of the Sixth House (Capricornus) is in the Third ; 
so some of his (the Native’s) servants will put forth evil thoughts and 
be trodden under foot by his wrath. 

Saturn, the lord of the Seventh (Aquarius) , is in the Third House ; 
he (the Native) will perform works of majesty and splendour by his 
own well-directed exertions. And there rises the longing in his 
heart, “Oh!* that I might have a brother who would rise high in 

my service I” 

Jupiter, the lord of the Eighth (Rsces) is in the Second House. 
He (the Native) will gather abundance of goods and incalculable 


I I think ‘-^1 n'ujud-i- 

ashraf-i-o must mean Humayun'a 
existence in heaven and not Akbar s 
birth, else why should the aid be 
secret or mysterious ? Guido Bona- 
tus mentions {'3ob) that the second 
part of the Fourth House is that of 
the death of ancestors. A. F. alludes 
to the Fifth House because that is 

the House of children. 

» According to A. F. (Blochmann 
,‘d) Akbar knew more about music 
than trained musicians and was an 
excellent performer, especially on 

the vriqqnnih, kettledrum. 

6 Saturn is an infortune. The 
Third House is tliat of brethren and 


the author infers from Saturn’s pre- 
sence ill it that Akbar will be great 
through his o\\'n exertions and that 
his brethren will not help him. 
Akbar’s half-brother, Muhammad 
Hakim (born 961=1553) the ruler of 
Afghanistan was ungrateful and re- 
bellious and also a drunkard. See 
Akbar’s remarks about him, Jarret 

III. 383. There was another half- 

brother, Sultan Ibrahim who died 

♦ 

in infancy. (Akhamdma I. 332.) 
j 4 I take to be nashd, the 
verbal noun signifying information, 
etc., and also used as a form of adjur- 
ation and entreaty. It may, however, 
be nashud, ** was not. 

I 

I 
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treasures by bis own exertions. It may also happen that an inheri- 
tance ^ will enure to him. 

Mars, the lord of the Ninth House (Aries) is in the Fifth, viz,, 
(Sagittarius) the House of Jupiter. This signifies strength of reten- 
tion. He will have a powerful memory and whatever he transacts 
with mortals, will be done in a becoming manner. Fitting worship of 
the Greater is also indicated. And he will excel in good regulations 
for the prosperity of his subjects and the administration of justice. 
He will have fortunate and truthful children and they will be respect- 
ful and obedient. 

Venus the dominant of the Tenth House (Taurus) is in the 
Second. He (the Native) will be respectful and submissive to his 

parents and the elders of his family. 

Mercury, the dominant of the Eleventh* House (Gemini) is in 

the Third. He (the Native) will love the attendants and servants of 
the Court and will protect mankind. His enemies will be turned into 
nothingness without any trouble or exertion on his part. 

The Moon, the lord of the Twelfth House (Cancer) is in the Sixth 
(Capricornus) . He (the Native) will have many blasphemers and 
opponents but they will be dispersed and scattered by the reverberat- 
ing sound of his war-drums and the tumult of his majestic onset, and 
wUl descend with loss and frustration into the abode of annihilation. 
And if Jupiter or Saturn be in the Second House, the fortunate 
Native will be a great monarch and will prevail over his enemies. 
And whenever the Moon is in Capricorn, which is the House of 
Saturn and is in the nuhbahr of Saturn, this is a proof that much of 
the world will be submissive to the illustrious Native. His territories 
will be bounded by the oceans and his auspicious reign be long. It is 
also certain that, if in the nativity, Saturn be in exaltation, the noble 
Native will attain great empire and have long life. Now all these 
principles and significations are illustrated in this auspicious horoscope. 



CHAPTER V. 


Description op the horoscope op auspicious characters which was 

CAST BY THE ERUDITE OP THE AGE, ‘AzrU-D-DAULAH ' AhIB 

Fathu-l-lah of Shiraz. 


In the year in which the pattern of natural philosophers, sifted 
Bour of erudition-amassing doctors, delicate balance of sciences, 
key of the locks of opinions, raised to lofty dignities, expounder 
of material truths, assay er of the jewels of verity, solver of 
Greek problems, render of the curtain between light and dark- 
ness, discerner of the stations and motions of earthly and heavenly 
bodies, soaring phoenix anqd), very learned of the Age, ‘Azdu-d- 
daulah Amir Fathu-l-lah of Shiraz, under the guidance of good 
fortune, was elevated to the pedestal of the lofty throne and obtained 
a robe of honour, together with degrees of exaltation and steps of 
advancement, — the writer of this noble volume one day remarked to 
him that the horoscopes of the auspicious nativity were discrepant, and 
expressed the hope that he would examine them according to the true 
namuddr, and weigh them in the trutine of inquiry. The honoured 
Mir, having after complete investigation, deduced the horoscope 
from the Persian rules and the Greek canon, found that the birth 
was in Leo. As in the opinion of the writer, this is the most reliable 
horoscope, he gives its figure here, together with some specimens of 



1 Arm of the State. From Shiraz, 
he went to the Deccan and joined 
Akbar’s Court in 991=1583. We find 
Akbar consulting him as an astrolo- 
ger, about the troubles in Gujrat 
{Akharndma 111,431). Perhaps the 
title ‘ Azdu-d'daiilah was given to or 
assumed by Fathu-l-lah in allusion to I 
the Buyide prince, ‘ Azdu-d-daulah 


A1 p Arslan, who reigned in ]^hnrasan. 
in the 10th century and was a pat- 
ron of astronomers. (See Sedillot). 
There is a Canon (Set of Tables) 
named after him, "Azodt. (See 


Jarrett H. 8 and Blochmann 38n). 


8 He arranged the coinage in the 
29 th year, 1585 (Blochmann 33). 
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FIGURE III 
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I At first sight, it appears as if the entries in this diagram were not 
correct, for Mercury is set down as being in Virgo, whereas the text (.33 1.7.) 
describes him as in 25° 24' Libra. Similarly the Dragon’s Tail (Katabibazon) 

is in Leo, and not m Cancer ; and the Sun (Text 33 1.9. fr. foot) in Scorpio 
and not in Libra. 

Cut it should be remenibered that the Houses or compartments of the 
figure are mundane Houses (Houses of the horoscope) and so, overlap the 
oigns. All that^ is meant by putting the name of a Sign into one of the 

that the cusp or boundary of the House is in that Sign. 
Jilt r T example does not begin till nearly the last degree (i js., 

^ r u -Apparently the entries in the figure misled Kavi Raj Shvamal 
D^, for he speaks of some of the horoscopes as marking the Sun in Libra 

put the Sun in Scorpio and 
probably the fourth (Jotik Rai’s) does so, although details are not gi^^n. It 

IS mdeed stated m this that the Sun, Saturn and Mercury are all in one Sign, 

fr the latter two are in Libra but perhaps all that is meant 

is, that the three are in the same House, viz., the Third. 

hvleff il'^'.wi.lT Apparently this means that the first 

y eg is the degree or place where the conjunction of the Sun and Moon took 

il3 
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The cusp' of the glorious Asceudaut iii this holy horoscope 
which is a masterpiece of the revolutions of the stars and planets, is 
28 '" 36' Leo. The angles* are in Fixed Signs and as the cusp of the 
fortunate-starred Ascendant is in the Sun’s Ilouse, no planet is its 
dominant. It is the terra of iMars, and Jupiter is lord of the tripli- 
city/ in companionship with the Sun and with Saturn in attendance. 


place before the birth. Perhaps 
hvleo; is here to be taken to mean 
duration of life. The Lucknow ed, 
and MS. 564 contain more details in 
this compartment and also in the 
other squares oi the figure. 

Thev write ^'Hyleg; first, the 
“ degree of anterior conjunction ; 
“then the Part of Fortune; then 
“ the degree of the Ascendant s 
had^i'.dd ; with reference to the 
“ hvleg. Saturn is fir.st, then Jupiter; 
“ and with referei\ce to the Part of 
“Fortune, Mercury, then Jupiter, 
“ then Saturn : and with reference 
“ to the degree of the Ascendant, 
“first the Sun, then Mars, then 
“ Saturn.” In fact they insert here 
the words of the beginning of p. 38 
of the text. Perhaps A. F. or 
Fathu-l-lah was referring to the 
namuddr of Zoroaster, (See Prole- 
gomena text 149 and trans. 204). 
The central entry in the diagram 
of our text appears inconsistent 
with the description at page 38 
where Saturn is placed before Jupi- 
ter as regards the hyleg. 

The horoscope diagrams in the 
Lucknow ed. and in some of the 
MSS. contain many abbreviations. 
The Lucknow ed, explains some of 
them, but the best account of the 
subject that I have seen is the tract 
entitled “ Anonymus Persa de Siglis 
Arahum et Persariim astronoTnicis 
which was found at Constantinople 


I ' 

I 

I 

by J. Greayes (G'rarnf^) the Oxford 

Professor and published in at 

i the end of his Persian Grammar. 

I The tract might well be republished 
for it is rare. Dr. Weber was unable 
to meet with it. 

^ mar'kaz. This ordinarily 

! means centre. 2^[arahrz-i-muhaqqaq^ 

\ true centres, is the name given to a 

1 

! method used by Albiruni for deter- 

i 

mining the limits of the twelve 
Houses. (See Ulugh Beg's Prolego- 
mena 142, Sedillot 198.) But here 
\ the word means, T think, cusp, the 
boundary of a House. (See Diet, of 
T.Ts. I. 111. 1.4.) ilarkaz is derived, 
from rakz and, according to Lane 
means “ a place where a spear or 
other thing is stuck in the ground 
upright.” Apparently the word cusp 
which comes from cuspis, the point 
of a spear, is a translation of the 
Arabic term. There is no Greek 

astrological term corresponding to 

it, so far as I know. 

1 * Qd'imu-l-autdd iitifaq uftdda, 

1 The meaning is, apparently , that the 
four angles or cardinal points of the 
horoscope {viz., the First, Fourth, 
Seventh and Tenth Houses) are Fixed 
Signs, viz., Leo, Scorpio, Aquarius 

and Tanrns. 

8 Apparently Jupiter and not the 
Sun, is lord of the triplicity (i^ i® 
the fiery one) because the birth took 

place at niglit. 
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There are tlie face and darijdn^ of Mars, the nulihahr of Jupiter, adar- 
jdn and hafthahr^ of Mars, twelfth of the Moon and detriment^ of 
Saturn. The degree is masculine and lucid, free from misfortune. 
The Sun is dominant over the Ascendant with intent towards an 
alliance with Saturn. T^enus is in 26 23 3/ ^ Admittedly 

the Part^ of children is 24’ 23 (Virgo); that of wealth, 2.5’ 7'; that 
of father^s death 24’ 23 ; that of brethren 8 4/ ; and that of the 

number of brethren 14’ 12^ \irgo. 

The cusp of the Second House is 28’ 43' Virgo ; it is the House 

and exaltation of Mercurv, and term of Saturn. The Moon is master 

% ^ 

of the triplicity in companionship with Venus and the dori/phorij^' of 

Mars. There are the face and nuhhahr of ^lercurv, darljCin of Venus, 
ddarjan of the Moon, twelfth of the Sun, hafthahr and fall of ^ enus 
and detriment of Jupiter. The Moon is dominant over tlie House. 
The degree is masculine, void of darkness or light, of guod or bad 
fortune. Jupiter is posited in 15’ 1*3' 37*' and ^Mercury 
Libra. The Part of hope is 12° 53'; that of victory and coiu|uest is 
1° 17' Libra. The place of anterior conjunction is 24’ 50' I^ibra. 

The cusp of the Third House is 28’ 1' Libra. It is the Hou.se 
of Venus, exaltation of Saturn, term of Mars, and Mercurv is lord 

•r' 

of the (aerial) triplicity in companion.ship with Saturn and attetuled 
by Jupiter. There are the face of Jupiter, the darijdn, nrihhahr, 


in 25 


24' 


^ This is the third darijan or dreJc- ; 
A'diirt (decauate) of Leo. A Table in 
the Beuffali astrological work Varaha 
Mihira (38) gives a list of all the 
drekkdna. 

2 This is the Sanscrit sap(d>h‘;a. It ; 

is described iii Bengali books on ; 

# 

Astrology and is, apparentb', an 
arrangement of the hours of the 
week. It is thus a form of the 
ahargana. 

i'ahal. lYIien a planet is in 
a Sign opposite to his House, he is 
said to be in his detriment. Thus 
Leo is the detriment of Saturn, 
because it is opposite to (six Houses. 
18() , away from) his House, Aquarius. 
That iraid/ corresponds to dclriiueui ^ 


appears, among other thing.s, from 
the fact that the letter Inm denotes 
the opposite aspteci in astrology. Tliis 
is because the Arabs use the last 
letter of a word as its abbreviation 
instead of its first as with us. 

* pi. ply** sahdin, 

properly means an arrow, se. a divin- 
ing-arrow, and hence, a lor or 
Luropean astrologers ]joiTii'.n 
the Signs of the Zodiac into Parh. 
Halv and Guido Bonatus have much 
to say about the various paries and 
especially about the Pars Fortunae. 
(See Diet, of T.T.s. 698, s. r. Saham.) 

3 I borrow this word from Ash- 

mand. It .seems to correspond to 
^ihnai. 
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twelfth and hafthahr of Mercurj^ ddurjdn and fall of the Sun, and 
detriment of Mare. Saturn is paramount over this House. The 
degree is feminine, lucid, and void of good or bad fortune. Saturn is 
in 10'^ 40' 33" Scorpio. The Part of Fate is 17’ 50' Scorpio. The 
Part of good Fortune, according to Ptolemy ^ and Muhyi'u-d-dln 
Maghi’ibl,* is 18’ 9' Scorpio. The Paid of true friends and of 
welfare s (?) and that of servants are admittedly 23’ 12.' The Part 
of ailments is admittedly 17’ 21', The Sun is 0’ 45' 57" Scorpio. 

The cusp of the Fourth House is 27’ 21' Scorpio. This is a 
cardinal point (angle) and is the House of Mars, term of Saturn, 
face, twelfth and detriment of Venus. The Lord of the triplicity 
is Mars in companionship with Venus and attended by the Moon, 
and there are the darljdnoi Mercury and the nuhh ah r Q.Tid hafthahr oi 
Jupiter. Mars is paramount over this House. The degree is mascu- 
line, fixed {qayyima) and void of good or bad fortune. The Part of 
land journeys is 12’ 28' Sagittarius. The Part of law-suits is 28° 32 
Scorpio. 

The cusp of the Fifth House is 27° 11' Sagittarius. It is the 
House and nuhhahroi Jupiter and the exaltation of the Dragon’s Tail 
(Katabibazon), the term of Mars and face of Saturn ; the lord of 
the triplicity is Jupiter in companionship with the Sun and with Saturn 
in attendance. There are the Sun’s darljdn, the ddarjdn of Venus, 
the twelfth of Mars, the nuhhahr of Jupiter and hafthahr of Saturn, 
the fall of the Dragon’s Head (Anabibazon) and the detriment of 
■Mercurv. Jupiter is paramount over the House with an inclination 
for the alliance of Saturn. This degree is masculine, fixed and void 
of good or bad fortune. The Part of sovereignty and territory is 
28° 39^ Sagittarius. Cygnus and Aquila are in 25° Capi’icorn and 
Mars is in 10° 48' 23". The Moon is in 19° 48'' 14' Capricorn, 

The cusp of the Sixth House is 26° 46' Capricorn. It is the 
House of Saturn, exaltation and term of Mars and face of the Sun. 
The Moon is master of the triplicity in companionship with Venus 


1 It is stated, later on, that most 
authorities put it in thelOth Hou.se. 

2 (See Jarret HI. 20n.) Though 
originallj' from the Vest and lienee 

called Jilagjirihi, he eventually set- 


! tied in Persia and assisted HasTru-d* 
' din Tusi. He belongs to the latter 

♦ m 

half of the 13th century. 

3 The Text is doubtful here. 
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It is the 


and attended by Mars. There are the darljdn and uMnh- of Mer- 
cury, ddarjdn and twelfth and fall of Jupiter, the hoftbahr and detri- 
ment of the Moon, Mars is paramount over this House in companion- 
ship with Saturn and the Moon. The degree is masculine, lucid 
and unfortunate. The Dragon’s Head is 27’ 29' 13 ' Aquarius. The 
Part of war ' and of captives is 24” 44' Capriconi. The Part of the 

deaths of brethren is 2^ P Aquarius. 

The cusp of the Seventh House is 28” 86' Aquarius. 

House and twelfth and term of Saturn. The lord of the triplicity 
is Mercury in companionship with Saturn and attended b\ Jupitei. 
There are the face of the Moon, the darJjdn of Venus, ddarjan ixnd 
nuhhalir of Mercury, hafthahr of Jupiter and detriment of the Sun. 
Saturn is paramount over this House in companionship with Mercury 
and with inclination to the companionship of Jupiter. The degree 
is masculine, dark and void of good or had fortune. The Part of 

friendship, constancy, firmness and love is 20 8 Pisces. 

The cusp of the Eighth House is 28’ 43' Pisces. It is the House 
and nuhhahr of Jupiter, exaltation of Venus, term,* face, darljnn and 
ddarjdn of Mars who is lord of the triplicity in companionship with 
Venus and the doryphory of the Moon. It is the term, haftbahruud 
twelfth of Saturn and the fall of Mercury. Venus is paramount 
over this House in companionship with Mars and with inclination to 
alliance with the Moon. The degree is masculine, fixed, and void 
of good or evil fortune. The Part of excellence is 20’ 8' Aries and 
the Part of valour 2° 53' of the same. 



i aljaish. The Lucknow 

ed. reads hahs, ‘ prison.’ So 

does MS. No. 564, and this is, per- 
haps, the correct reading, it being 
coupled with prisoners (alasdrd). 
However, prisoners in the sense 
of captives or prisoners of war, may 
be meant and the reading in the text 
be right. 

* There appears to be a mistake in 
the text, for this same degree is said 
to be both the term of Mars and the 


term of Saturn. This coincidence 
is, I believe, impossible. Probably 
the second statement is wrong for, 
according to Bengali books on astro- 
logy, 28° Pisces falls within the 
term of Mars. The confusion may 
perhaps be due to A.P.’s use of 
two classifications of terms. Accord- 
ing to the old classification, quoted 
by Cardan, the last two degrees of 
Pisces belong to the term of Saturn. 


1 
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The cusp of the Ninth House is 28® 1' Aries. It is the House 
of Mars, the exaltation I of the Sun, the term,* fall® and oc/ftjyrtn of 
Saturn, and face and detriment of Venus. The lord of the tripli- 
city is Jupiter, in companionship with the Sun, and the doryphory of 
Saturn. It is the darJjdn, nuhhahr, twelfth and hnfthahr of Jupiter, 
^lars is paramount over this House in companionship with Jupiter 
and with inclination towards alliance Avith Saturn. The degree is 
masculine, light and belonging to the deep or pitted* degrees. The 
Part of male children is admittedly 23® 49 Taurus. The Part of 
sea-voyages is 2® 36'. The Part of messengers^ is 5° Taurus. 

The cusp of the Tenth House is 27® 2P Taurus. It is the House 
and ddarjdii of Venus, the exaltation of the Moon who is master 


1 Aries is the exaltation of the 

Sun, but it does not occur in this 

Ninth House which begins at *28° 

Aries. The Sun’s exaltation is 19° 

Aries (according to Beugali books, 

it is 10°) and his fall is 19° Libra. 

8 The last five decrees of Aries are 

the term of Saturn, according to 

one classification and according to 

another, they are the term of Venus. 

♦ 

There is some doubt what planet 
these designations are to be assigned 
to, but it is certain that Aries is the 
fall of Saturn as being opposite to 
Libra — his House of exaltation — and 
that, for a similar reason, it is the 
detriment of Venus, as being oppo- 
site to her Mansion, viz., Libra. 

* The text has alar. MS. 564 
reads j^r ahar and explains it as 

tlie plural of ‘awell. Either 

reading is right; Lane (145) gives 

both forms and as plural of 

See nJu'fUi 22/, 1.4, 

(Cf. the Hebrew Beersheba, i.€., the 
well of the oath.) It is difficult to 
{see the connection of wells with 
deirrecs, but Wilson (Astrological 


Diet.) says that certain degrees are 
called deep or pitted because they 
subject the jSTative to deep marks of 
smalhpox or scars, or, according to 
others, cause an impediment in 
speech, troubles and disputes in 
which he is sunk as in a deep pit, 
Lilly (Christian Astrology 116, 2nd, 
ed. 1659\ gives a table of the various 
degrees, 1 * 12 ., masculine and feminine, 
light, dark, smoky, void, deep or 
pitted, lame or deficient and says 
(118) that deep or pitted degrees 
show the man at a stand in the 
question he asks, not knowing 
which way to turn himself and that 
^*he had need of help to bring him 
into a better condition for as a 
‘‘man cast in a ditch cannot easily 
“ get out without help so no more 
“ can this querent in the case he is 
“ without assistance.” In the Asiro^ 
no)uict (Guido Bonatus, 59) there is 
a table of kinds of degi*ees ; piUed 
deorrees are there called gradas 

piiteales, 

6 j,il| jJnm, ‘messengers’ and' mes- 
sages.' G. Bonatus njentions (641') 
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of the triplicity in companionship with Venus, and with attendance of 
Mars, the darljdn of Saturn, the nuhhahr and hafthahr of Mercury , 
the twelfth term and detriment of Mars. Venus is paramount over 
this House in complete companionship with the Moon and in com- 
panionship with 3k[ars. The degree is masculine, lucid and void of 
good or bad fortune. The Part of good fortune is admitted by all 
with the e.Kception of Ptolemy and MuhyTbi-d-din jMaghribi to bo 9 
22' Gemini. The Part of reason and of speech is 9" 51' Gemini. 
The Part of disease is 25° 27' Gemini. The Part' of male olfsi)ring 
is admittedly 29° 40' Taurus. The Part of abstinence (temperance) 
is 4° Gemini. The Part of possessions is 19° 36'. The Part of 
enemies is admittedly 25° 27’ Gemini. 

The cusp of the Eleventh House is 27° 11' Gemini. It is the 

House and nuhhahr of Mercury and he is lord of the triplicity in 
companionship with Saturn and with attendance of Jupiter. It is the 
exaltation of the Dragon’s Head (Anahihazon) and the term and 
dartjdn of Saturn, the face of the Sun, ddarjdn of Jupiter, twelfth and 
hafthahr of Venus. 'This degree is feminine and fixed, and void 

The Part of the conclusions of actions and 


of good and evil fortune. 

the Part of marriage are 14° Cancer. Mercury is paramount over 
this House in companionship with Saturn. 

The cusp of the Twelfth House is 26° 46' Cancer. It is the 

House and face of the Moon and the exaltation,* nuhhahr and the 

darljdn of Jupiter. It is the term and detriment of Saturn. Mars 
is lord of triplicity in companionship with Venus and with the Moon 
in attendance. It is the adarjan, dodecatemorion, hafthahr and fall of 

Mars. The Moon is paramount over this House Avith Jupiter, Mars 
Venus and Saturn. The degree is feminine, lucid and void of good 
or evil fortune. The Dragon’s Tail is in 27° 29' 13" Leo. The 
Part of knowledge and clemency {aUilm wa-l-hilm) of superiority 
and victory is 18° 22'. The Part of offspring i^ admittedly 2° 49' 

The Part of fear and pain is 22° 15'. The Part of life is 2° 49' 
The Part of the father is 18° 22' Leo. 


that the Seventh Part of the Ninth 
House is that of Rumores, 

^ There is, apparently, some mis- 
take here for just above, in the 
account of the Ninth House, we are 


told that the Part of male children 
is 23^49' Taurus. 

Cancer is Jupiter s House of 
exaltation. 
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The hvlegi in this horoscope is; — firstly, the point* of anterior 
conjunction; secondly, the Part of Fortune; and thirdly, the Ascend- 
ant. As regards the hyleg, the kadlxhudd^ is Saturn and then Jupi- 


1 Apparently there may be more 
than one hyleg or prorogator of life 
in a figure, and the meaning of the 
text seems to be that the first or chief 
byleg is the point of anterior con- 
junction; that the Part of Fortune 
is th e second hvles: ; and that the 

Ascendant, Jit., the degree of the 
Ascendant, is the third. 

The meaning, however, may be 

that the livlee: is the first or most 

% 

important thing in the horoscope. 
This asrrees with the remark in the 
Tt tmhihJos (Ashmand, 129.) “ The 

“ inrjuiry into the duration of life 
** takes precedence of all other 
‘Ajuestions as to the events subse- 
** quent to birth.’’ Obviously until 
it is known whether the Native will 
grow up to maturity, it is useless to 
incjuirc what his career will be in 
other respects. 

S point 

of conjunction.” See the term ex- 
plained in Diet, of T. Ts. 187 1.4, 

where the phrase is written 

and where there is a quotation 
from Miilla ‘Abdu-l-lah Barjandi s 
(Commentary on the Tables of Ulugh 
Beg. One of the hylegs in use was 
the last conjunction of the Sun and 
Moon before the birth, and 

anotlier was the last antecedent op- 
positn’ui of the Siin and ^loom The 
full phrase in astrological books, as 
I find from a MS. in the B.A.S.'s 
Library called the Jorrdmi' ahkamif^ 

was ^ 

^ jvzu-i-ijti'oid* yd istiqJ)dl 
t)i r the point 

tu couiunction for oj>positioii an- 


tecedent to the birth.’ The point of 
I conjunction was presumably, the 

I ^ ^ s case, because his 

birth took place ou the 4th day of the 
! mouth and consequently shortly 
I after a conjunction, for the Muham- 
I madan months are lunar and begin 
I >Tith the ne^ !Moon, i.e., conjunction. 
The phrase ai<:v:al jinu-i-ijUmd' also 
occurs in the diagram (Figure III.) 
(36 1.9. fr. foot and 37 1.3.). Sedillot 
(•2u2) translates the phrase jnzu-i- 
ijtimd', (Avhich occurs in Ulu gh Beg’s 
Prolegomena text 147 1.1.) by le degre 

I de la conjonciion, and the Tvord 

mutaqaddam for which miijaddam 
is a variant, by anterieiire a. la neiti- 
vite. 

The point of anterior conjunction, 
we are told, is posited in the Second 
House of the horoscope, being 24° 
50' Libra and, as both Jupiter and 

Venus are in this House, it is pos- 
sible that the conjunction referred 
to is that of J upiter and Venus, i.e., 
the two Fortunes, and not the con- 

I 

junction of the Sun and Moon. 
According to the second or Indian 
horoscope, Jupiter and Venus were 
in conjunction in the Second House, 
(text 28 1.6.) 

s The meaning seems to be that as 
I regards the duration of life, Saturn is 

I ^ 

the kadldindd ‘lord of geniture,’ 
as he is the planet with the largest 
orbit and his cycle is that of long- 
evity, being a return to the Golden 
Age when men lived for centuries ; 
(See Badaoui, Lowe 335.) but that 

as regards fortune and sovereignty, 
Jupiter is 6rst ; and as regards the 
Ascendant, the Sun is preeminent. 
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ter: as resrards* tlie Part of Fortune^ Jupiter 
Saturn; as regards tlie Ascendant, the Sun comes 


1 ^ az m a hno.rr^ ^lo. hno. rr ha s 
the technical meaning of ^rau<si^. 


but ai>parcutlv 


comes first, then 
first, then Mars, 

uot here. 


14 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Explanation op the judgments contained in this wondbods 

HOROSCOPE WHICH IS A BRACHIAL AMULET OF THE STABS 
AND HEAVENS, AND THE CROWN-TALISMAN OF 

GENERATIONS AND CYCLES. 


As the foundation of the holy horoscope has been firmly laid, 
it is indispensable that an explanation of a few out of its many 
wonderful judgments should be given. 


Judgments of the First House {ahlcdm). 


As the cusp of the Ascendant is Leo which is the Snn^s House, 
this signifies lofty genius and excellence, and that the holy frame' 
will be strong and athletic, with a large head, broad forehead, wide 
chest, strength and length, courage, majesty, gravity, beauty of 
feature and powerful brain. As most of the degrees of the Ascend- 
ant (First House) belong to the Sign of Virgo, which is the House 
and exaltation of Mercury who is in the House of Venus (Libra) 
or Second House of the horoscope, and is near* Jupiter and in his 
own term and triplicity, it is fitting that the Native should fall back 
upon his own exquisite intellect in all affairs of finance and state, 
and should accomplish his momentous enterprises by his own excel- 
lent plans. As the Sun is regent of the noble Ascendant in alliance 
with Saturn, the Native will have complete sovereignty over all the 
countries of India and over part of the fourth ^ climate. And as. 


1 See Jahangir’s Memoirs, Price 
45. Jahangir states that his father 
was tall, and remarkable for the 
length of his arms and the breadth 

of his chest. 

S JuaXk) midtasil. This word, which 
occurs again a few lines lower down, 
appears to have a technical meaning, 
signifying that the planet is within 


the power of the rays of another 
planet. See Diet, of T.Ts. Io08. «.c. 

ittisdl. 

8 The Sun is supposed to have 
special sway over the fourth climate to 
which Kashmir, Kabul and Badakfc* 
Shan belong. Saturn rules the first 
climate and India. India belongs 
mostly to the second and third cli- 
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,.lth reference to position,* the Sun comes after Satnrn, the empire 
of Hindustan will precede that of the fourth climate. And as t e 
lord of the second cusp, viz., Mercury, is near the lord of the Ascend- 
ant (the Sun), this is a proof that prosperity and principality [mal 
u imdk) will be easily acquired. As the Ascendant, the Part o 
Fortune and the place of prior conjunction of the Sun and Moon 
belong to Signs possessing many planets,* there is strong evidence 

of length of life and duration of sovereignty. 

Judgments op the Second House. 

As the cusp of the Second House belongs to Virgo, which is 
the House of Mercury who is near the Sun, and most of it belongs 
to Libra, the House of Venus, and as Venus is in the Ascendant ^ 
which is the House and exaltation of Mercui’y,-~'thi3 signifies that 
wealth and territory will be acquired by means of excellent con- 
trivances and perfect reason, and that the Native will obtain the 
office of king. And Jupiter’s being in this House in his own term, 
and Mercury’s being near him, are a strong proof of this and 


mates, though A. F. says it is an 
aggregate of the first four climates. 
Jarrett III. 44. 

The first four climates extend 
from lat. 12"42' to 39*^ N. In India 
A. F. includes Ceylon, the Moluc- 
cas, Malacca, etc. (Jarrett III. 7.) 
Babar says India belongs to the 
1st, 2nd and 3rd climates. (Erskine 
312.) A.F. has no Indian places in 
his list of the countries of the fourth 
climate (Jarrett III. 76) though he 
makes it begin at 33°43' N. The first 
climate must be held to begin much 
further south than 12° N. if Ceylon, 
etc., are to be included. 

1 Apparently the meaning is that, 
as in this horoscope the position of 
the Sun is posterior to that of Saturn 
(the latter being in Libra and the 
former in Scorpio), the empire of 

India will be acquired before that of 
the fourth climate. It may, however, 


refer to the circumstance that ac- 
cording to the arrangement of 
heavens, Saturn has the first heaven 
and the Sun the fourth. 

* The translation is doubtful ; the 
literal rendering seems to be, “ Signs 
having many risings” (of stars and 
planets ?). The Ascendant is Leo ; 
the Part of Fortune is in the Tenth 
House, viz : in 9° 22' Gemini and the 
degree of prior conjunction is in 
Libra. As according to Ptolemy 
and Muhyi’u-d-dTn Maghrib!, the 
Part of Fortune is 18° 9' Scorpio and 
so is in the Third House, A.F.’s 
meaning may possibly be that the 
three things referred to all occur in 
the early Houses of the horoscope. 

s Venus is in 26° 23' 37" Virgo but 
as this part of Virgo falls into the 
First House of the horoscope, Venus 
is said to be in the Ascendant. 
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nlso that the \ iziora will manaire affairs by the aboundirij? reason 
of the Native and not by their own plans. On the contrary, their 
ideas will not endure in the presence of the designs of the Lord of 
the Age. And as the lord of the Second House (Mercury*) is in the 
Ascendant, he (the Native) will collect countless treasures ; and a« 
Jupiter is in this House, he will spend his wealth in ways pleasing to 
J God, and will walk in God’s paths and his property will increase daily. 

And the fact of Jupiter’s being in his own term, is a proof of 
long life, so that he will have honoured grandchildren and these 
fortunate ones will grow up under his discipline. 

As Saturn is in the Second House and in exaltation, harm will 
never come to his (the Native’s) treasures. The hyleg which is the 
degree of first conjunction (qji. conjunction prior to the nativity ?) 
is in this House and is a strong proof of the above statement. 
The kadhhuda (lord of the geniture) which is Saturn and is in 


exaltation, and his companion Jupiter having come into this House, 
give to the holy life the influences of two kadkhiidd's). Mars is the 
third {kadkhudd) so that the Native will exceed the natural period of 
life, viz., 120 years.* The Moon’s being paramount over this House 
is another corroboration of the well-groundedness of this blessing. 


1 Perhaps Saturn is meant ; Libra 
is his House of exaltation. If so, 
the word tali' must be taken not to 
mean ascendant but the whole of the 
horoscope. It may also he the Moon, 
as she is described as being para- 
mount over the Second House. 

2 120 years was considered by as- 
trolosrers and doctors the natural 

o 

period of a man’s life. See Iba 
Ktaldan’s Prolcgordc/icij {Notices et 
Extraits^) XIX, 317. Selou les 
medicins et les astrolop^ues, la vie 
naturelle de rhomme est de cent 
viiigt aiis, de Tespece que ceux-ci 
noinmeiit grandes annees humaines. 
Similarly A. F. says, (Blochmann 121) 
The elephant, like man, lives to an 
acre of one hundred and twenty 

O 

vears. ’ A. F, seems actually to have 


hoped that Akbar would outlive T20 
years and that he himself might 
have the honour of recording the 
events of that period. (Jarrett IIL 
416.) Kiihv:n,rJchudd^ ‘ world’s lord/ 
(Jarrett II, 258, 1,3) seems to mean 
Akbar himself and not his dynasty. 
Yardhci Mihira says {Brhai Jahttn 
I. ver. 63) that 120 years and 5 days 
is the maximum of the life of men 
and elephants. Badaoni tells us 
(Lowe 335) that the Jog is promised 
Akbar he would live three or four 
times as long as ordinary men. Xo 
doubt they referred to the three 
kadkh iidd{$) spoken of by A. F. (bee 
also Alblruiu on the length of human 
life. Chronicle of Ancient Xations, 
90.) The three kad^u(id{s) might 
give a total of nearly a thousand 
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Judgments of the Third House. 

As tlie lord of the Ascendant (tlie Sun) is in the Tliird House, 
tliis signifies perfect mildness, sedateness, constancy and reverence 
and the succouring of kinsmen. But this tribe, out of short- 
sightedness, will not be single-minded. However as that centre 
(markaz) where the lord of the Ascendant (Scorpio) is, is the 
House of Mars and also his triplicity, term, decanate, odarjan and 
darljdn, and as he himself is in the Fifth House which is his House 
of exaltation ‘ and his gaiidiiim {farah) and is the tnplicity and face 
of Jupiter, and the ddarjan of the lord of the Ascendant,— the 
improper thoughts of this faction will become a cause of increased 
glory and enhanced dominion to the Native. And as the beginnings 
of the Third House which have to do with brethren, are a station 2 
of the Sun’s majesty, this signifies that brethren will be of no 
account alongside the glory of the holy being (Akbar) and that they 
will quaff the cup of anguish to the dregs. The middle and lust 
portions of the Third House, which signify allies and helpers^ arc, 
according to Ptolemy, the Part of Fortune and they are also the 
face of the Sun and he is co-partner with the Icad^iidu (Saturn). 
This signifies that friends and loyalists will be on the carpet of union 
(lit : one colour) and devotion, and be steadfast in respect, and will 
be advanced by the Native to prosperity and wealth. And as this 
place of the Third House has connection with Mars who is in his 
exaltation, and that House is the gaudium and House of Saturn who 

which the Fifth House of the fieure 

o 

extends. 

2 Ma urid-i-satv:a t-i-na inir-i- (i‘zam . 
The Third House begins at 23^ 1' 
Libra, but tlie allusion is probably 
to the Sun’s being in the first degree, 
0^ 4-5' 57'* Scorpio ; for the entry of 
a planet into a new Sign is a time of 
special power and auspiciousnos.s. 
See Akbarndmci I, 55, 1.2 fr. foot, in 
the account of Enoch. 

3 The Text and all authorities read 

iWiic’d/!, ‘ brothers,’ but the 
editors propose to read a'lmn, ‘al- 
lies or helpers,’ and no doubt this is 
the true reading. See Akharndma 


years, according to BadaonI, one of 
the periods mentioned by the Jogls, 
for it appears from the Lihelhis 
Isagogicus of Alchabitius, that the 
maximum of Satuim’s years, {Frida- 
ria) is 465, of Jupiter’s 264, and of 
Mars’, the same; 4654-2644-264= 
993. 120 was the maximum of the 
Fridaria bestowed by the Sun. As 
a matter of fact, Akbar did not 
reach even the Scriptural three-score 
and ten, — dying on loth October, 
1605, (Elphinstone), iu his climacteric 

(63 years,) just before the anniversary 
of his birth loth October, 1542. 

I Viz., that of Capricoruus into 


no 
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is a foremost kadMindd tiud who is also in his exaltation, — friends 
will always he in honour and glory. And as Saturn who is a kad~ 
khudd and is in exaltation, is paramount in the House, this is a 
convincing proof of these things. And the lord (Mars) of the Third 
House being in the Fifth, is a proof of the establishment of noble 
children, and also signifies that there will be travelling and short ^ 
excursions* which will be provocative of joy. 

One of the wonderful things is that the part of the other world, 
according to all, and the Part of Fortune, according to Ptolemy and 
Muhyi’u-d-din MaghribT, are in one^ place ; to wit, 18’ Scorpio in the 
Third House. This rarely occurs in horoscopes, and forcibly indicates 
that good fortune upon good fortune will come in succession from 
the other world, and is also strong evidence for information about 
hidden matters, so that the enlightened mind of the Native will be 
a rendezvous of mysteries. 


Judgments of the Fourth House. 

As Mars is lord of the cusp {viarkaz) of this House, and he is 
in his exaltation,* face, and his own trigon (miisallasa) and is dominant 


26 11.3 and 17 and ‘Abdu-l-hamid’s 
Sdd^hdhnd'ina 25 and 27. 

‘ Abdu-l-bamid of Labor is said 
to have been a pupil of Abu-1-fazl 
(See Eieu’s Catalogue I. 260, quoting 
Salih), and certainly has done his 
best to imitate A. F.’s turgidities. He 
himself tells us that he was chosen 
by Shah Jahan to be his Court 
historian on account of his being 
a ])roficicnt in the style of Abu-1- 
fazl. It goes without saying that 

under Shah J ahan, he is a 
much straiter Musulman than his 
master. The lengthy account of 
Shah Jahan’s horoscope which he 
gives, was drawn up b}' Mulla 
‘Ala'u-l-mulk of Tun in Khurasan 
who afterwards got the title of Fazil 
Kh an. {Baddidhndma 13). Appa- 
rently the conjunction of planets 
which led to Sh ah Jahan s receii mg 
the title of Second Lord of conjunc- 


tion (the first being Timur) took 
place in 991 (1585), nine years 

before Shah Jahan’s birth. Great im- 
portance was attachedto Shah Jahan’s 
having been born in the thousandth 
year of the Hijra. He was born under 
Libra the sign under which the Pro- 
phet was born. 

1 ^aql means also ‘zest to wine,’ etc. 
8 See Shah Jahan’s horoscope for 
a similar expression, JBdd^dhndma 

20 1.5. 

8 This does not seem quite accur- 
ate. In the previous account of the 
Houses, we are told that the Part of 
the other world is 17° 50' Scorpio and 
that of Fortune, according to Ptolemy 
and Muhyi’u-d-din is 18° 9' Scorpio. 

i ^Ye are told above that Mars 
is posited in 10° 48' 23" Capricorn 

which is bis House of exaltation. 

The Fourth House begins at 27 -1 
Scorpio which is Mars’ mansion. 
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over this House and it is the term 


of Jupiter, what is signified is 


that in the beginning of his (the Native’s) career territory will come 
into possession through the exertions of military officers. And as this 
House is a Fixed Sign, and its lord (Mars) is in exaltation and has a 
beneficent ^ aspect, territory will continually be coming into the pos- 
session of the King’s® servants and whatever so comes an ill lemain 


there permanently. 

As the 8th and 4th 3 of the degrees which belong to the begin- 
ning of Scorpio are Gemini [Jauzd’) whose lord (Mercury) is occulted 
by the Sun’s rays, this signifies that when the Native shall arrive at 
years of discretion, the might of his intellect will become displayed, 


I Apparently the meaning is that 
Mars is in the Fifth House, in Cap- 
ricorn, and so has the beneficent trine 
aspect to the First House, that is, 
the House of the Native's life. 

* Aiiliyd-i-datdat. This seems an 
honorific circumlocution for the king 
himself, but may mean that Akbar 
was then a minor, and that conquests 
were made by his regent, Bairam 
Khan. 

8 This is a difficult passage, and 
I am uncertain of the meaning. 
Perhaps the text is corrupt, but all 
the MSS. I have examined give 
the same reading with the apparently 
unimportant difference that some 
omit the conjunction u between 
hashtum and cahdrum. The diffi- 
culty lies in understanding how the 
constellation Gemini comes in here. 
Jauza means Orion as well as Gemini, 
but the latter seems intended here, 
for A.F., goes on to speak of its 
lord being occulted by the Sun 
and this can only refer to Mercury 
who is the lord of Gemini. It is 
possible that the meaning is that 
Gemini is the Eighth and Fourth 
House from the beginning of Scorpio, 


i.c., is Eight Houses apart on one 
side of the Third House, to which 
the first degrees of Scorpio belong, 
and Four Houses apart on the other. 
It is also possible that A.F. has con- 
founded Jauza , Orion, Avith Jauza , 
Gemini. But I rather think that by 
Jauza' may be meant the “ lesser 

Twins,” viz., the stars /? and 5 
Scorpionis. See Sayce’s ‘‘Higher 
Criticism and the Monuments,” p. G9n . 
where Professor Hommel is quoted 
as stating that there are three sets of 
Twins, viz., Castor and Pollux in 
Gemini, the lesser Twins in Scorpio 
and the lesser Twins in Aries. 
Mercury is in 25° 24' Libra of the 
horoscope, and so is occulted or 
immersed in the rays of the Sun 
which is posited in the first degrees 
of Scorpio. But I do not see why 
the first degrees of Scorpio are re- 
ferred to by A.F., in his description 
of the Fourth House, for that begins 
near the end of Scorpio. Perhaps 
awical is a mistake for dMir. The 
Fourth House is that of the father 
and so may deal with his death. It is 
also that of lords and states. 
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and that his honoured i father will at this time, have his face turned 
towards the hidden and inner world and will depart to the eternal 
city. As most of this House belongs to Sagittarius and the lord of 
the term (Jupiter) is in the Second House of the horoscope, the 
Native will be affectionate and grateful to his father and will receive 
an appanage* from his dominions. 

Judgments of the Fifth House. 

As the lord of most of the Third House which is connected 
with lovers and sincere friends and helpers, to wit, Mars, is in the 
Fifth and in exaltation, this signifies the glorious condition of the 
sons of the Native and their sincerity and affection. And as Saturn 
is paramount over this House, is in exaltation and in his own tripli- 
city and is a kadMludii , — and as Jupiter is in his face and triplicity 
and is associated with the Ixadldiudd (Saturn) and is lord of the cusp 
of this House, — this signifies that the sons of the Native will be for- 
tunate and be defenders of the State and that they wiU not remove 
the head of respect from the plane of well-pleasing. Aquila, who 
is of the constitution of Mars, and Jupiter and Cygnus, who is of 
the constitution of Jupiter and Yenus, are in this House and 
forcibly indicate an abundant catch {said) of pleasure and auspi- 
ciousness. 


Judgments of the Sixth House. 


As the master (Saturn) of this House (Capricorn) is in his exal- 
tation, and the Dragon’s Head is in this House, they signify the 
lasting sovereignty of the Native and the acquisition of abundant 


1 Huiuayuu wn.s killed by nn acci- 
dent 'when Akbar vras little over 
thirteen. I suppose the meaning is 
that when Akbar was born his in- 
tellect, represented by Mercury, was 
subject to hi.s father, but that when 
he came to the age of pubert}, it 

emerg ed. 

8 Tbis refers to the fact that Jalal- 
abad vas assigned by Humayun for 
Akbar’s maintenance. See quotation 
from the Mirdt Afldhndma of ^ah 


Nawaz ITh an in Kani Lai Das paper 
J. A. S. B. for 1886, p. 83. See also, 
what is more to the point, Ahhar- 
ndma I, 315, where we are told that 
the servants and properties of his 
deceased uncle Hindal, including 
Ghazni, d'C., were made over to 
Akbar when he was ten years old. 
Jalalabad used to be called Jui 
Shahi and was named after Akbar 
(Jalalu-d-din). See Akbarndma I. 200 

1.8 from foot. 
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weaia and property, and permanence of elemental health, and equa- 
bility of dieposition. Should a little sickness affect the hem of his 
holy constitution, it will speedily terminate in perfect health. And 
as Mars is paramount over this House, in co-partnership with Saturn, 
and both are in exaltation, there will be numerous auspicious 

servants^ and attendants. 

Judgments op the Seventh House. 

As the lord of the cusp of the Seventh^ House is Saturn 2 and 
he is in exaltation, the Native will in his first youth, marry ^ chaste 
veiled ones from the ruling families of India. And as Saturn is in 
the Second House,^ this may indicate that those chaste, curtained 
and holy ones will belong to his tributary and wealth-increasing 
princes. And as the Part of friendship and love is this House, this 
signifies increasing relish of friendship and love, especially as the 
Part of affection is in Pisces which is the House of Jupiter and the 
exaltation of Venus. 

Judgments of the Eighth House. 

As the cusp of this House belongs to Pisces and its lord, Jupiter, 
is in the Second, in his own term and triplicity and the Part® of 
excellence is in this House, and as Venus is paramount over this 
House in co-partnership with Mars who is in exaltation,— this signi- 
fies the absence of fear'^ and danger, and the being rendered safe 
by the protection and defence of God. 

Judgments op the Ninth House. 

As the cusp of this House is in the Sign of Aries and its lord. 
Mars, is in his exaltation and gaudium (J^arah) and is dominant over 


I The Sixth House is that of ser- 
vants. 

I 

* The Seventh is the House of 
marriage. 

® Saturn rules India. j 

* In 969 (1562) i.e., when Akbar was 
in his twentieth year, he married 
Bihari Mai’s daughter. We do not 
hear of any other marriages in 
early youth with Indian ladies, but 
Badaoni (Lowe 211) tells us that 
Akbar said he had on coming of 

15 


age, married many wives, both free- 
born and slaves, and had not res- 
tricted himself to the legal number 
of four. 

2 The Second is the House of 
wealth. 

® Perhaps this is the pars nobiliiatis 

of Guido Bonatus and which appears 

to be 19" Aries i.e., the Sun's exalt- 
tion. 

The Eighth House is a House of 
misfortunes, death, etc. 
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this House, the Native will reap benefit from travel, ^ and the journies 
which take place, will be accompanied by acquisition of territory. 

Judgments op the Tenth House. 

As the cusp of this House belongs to Taurus, which is the House 
of Venus, and she is dominant over it and is in the Ascendant, this 
signifies perfect felicity and general superiority, which is an ex- 
pression for a great kingship ; also that this sublime dignity will 
long be in the possession of the Native, especially as this House is 
the exaltation of the Moon. And the Moon is in an aspects towards 
this House and towards the Ascendant which is one of entire friend- 
ship. And as the Part of Fortune is, by the opinion of the majority, 
in this House, this signifies perfect fortune and increase of State, 
and that the Native will spend most of his days in managing and 
arranging the affairs of Church and State. And as the Part of 
reason and speech is in this House, it signifies that his reason and 
speech will be king of reasons and at the head of utterances. Much 
too of the specialties of Venus, who is lord of pleasure and joy, will 
be bestowed on him. 


Judgments op the Eleventh House. 

As the cusp of this House belongs to G-emini and its regent 
(Mercury) is in the Second House, which is that of wealth, this 
signifies that the hopes which he forms with regard to fortune and 
territory will be realized to his heart’s desire. It also proves that 
he will have sincere friends and that the masters of wisdom and 
knowledge will arrive at high rank in his service. And as the Part 
of the conclusions of actions is in this House, this signifies that his 
hopes ^ and desires will have a happy termination. 

Judgment of the Twelfth House. 

As the cusp of this House belongs to Cancer and its lord, the 
Moon, is in detriment* and gaudium (farah), this proves that the 


1 The Ninth is a House of travels. 

* The Moon is in the Fifth House 
viz., 19^ 48' 14" Capricorn and so she 
is in trine to tlie First and Tenth 
Houses. 

8 The Eleventh House is that of 
hones. 


4 The Moon is in the Fifth House 
in 19= 48' 14" Capricorn and so is in 
detriment as being in the Sign 
opposite to her Mansion, viz., Cancer. 
The Twelfth is the House of private 
enemies and a House of misfortune. 
Had the Moon been in it, this would 
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enemies of the State will be constantly in adversity and distress to 
whatever extent may be agreeable to the Native. And the act o 
the Dragon’s Tail i [Katabihazon or Zanab) being there m the rst 
degree, is strong evidence of this. And as the Pait of knoivle ge 
and clemency is in this House, it signifies that the Native will, 
together with his insight (into character), be .clement and foi giving 
to the short-sighted and cross-grained ones. And patience, breadth 
of view and general benevolence will be among his iiecessaiy attii- 

butes. 

May Almighty God prolong the life of the Lord of Fortune for 
generations and cycles, since the attributes of greatness, which aie 
the root and flower of universal sovereignity and world-adornment, 
and are a cause of capturing the hearts of friends and foes, and 
attract souls and knit together the thoughts of high and low, aie 
revealed in all their perfection and (as it were) on an open highway 
(Praise be to the gracious God for it) in the aggregation of refined 
qualities of this Doctor of the High School of Unity ,* and have 
made hiTn by his idiosyncracy and fundamental nature, sole owner 
of sublime dignity and peculiar grace. And of a certainty, all those 
admirable qualities and dispositions have, without effort or vaunting, 
become the blissful possession of this celestial Being, so that from 
this fountain-head of justice, they are distributed by the garden- 
channel of the lords* of liberality. 

Ve rse , 

For ever, and so long as there are stars in the firmament, 

For ever, and so long as there are bodies with souls. 

May there be no revolution of the spheres without thy pleasure. 

No movement of the heavenly bodies except according to thy will. 


have been a bad omen. I do not 
understand how the Moon is said to 
be infarah, i.e., joy ; but apparently 
the author draws from this the in- 
ference that the enemies will be dis- 
tressed and the Native will be glad- 
dened. Possibly it refers to the 
Moon’s being in the Fifth House and 
so in trine to the Ascendant. Per- 
haps the word is a mistake for 
farghf emptiness or disengagement. 


1 The Dragon’s Tail is a cause of 
misfortune and increases evil influ- 
ences. Apparently av:vjal ‘ first,’ 
must be a mistake for dl^ir, ‘ last,’ 
for the Dragon’s Tail is in the last 
degree of the Twelfth House viz., 
27° 29' 13" Leo. fSee supra.) 

* vk)! arhdb. Bloclimann says 
(563n.) that this word, which is the 
plural of rabb, is used in Persian as a 
singular to mean a headman or maais- 
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This is a sketch of the judgments of the auspicious. horoscopes,;, 

but if the gifts of the stars, the blessings of the aspects, and, 
the significations of the Houses, were fully set forth, registers. 'ntonlfh 
be compiled and books composed. 

Verse J 

r 

His exquisite exaltations cannot be reckoned up. 

Star-gazing mathematicians can but adumbrate them. 


irate. Perhaps then the expression 
artdfc-i-w/i/asa refers to Akbar him- 
self. Otherwise, it refers to his 
ministers. 


i The couplet is Faizi’s and occnrs 
with slight variation in the preface 

to his Lilavatl. Calcutta 1828 p. 2;L4. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Diagram op the holy horoscope^ cast by Madlana Alyas of 
ArdabIl/ in accordance with the IlksanI Tables. 

At the time of writing these pages which are a record of aus- 
piciousnesS; a horoscope came under my view which had been drawn 
by the very erudite Maulana Alyas of Ardabll who held high rank 
among mathematicians and was one of his Majesty J ahanbani J annat- 
ashiyani^s courtiers. 

This horoscope also has been copied in sketch^ but without 
details of the influences of the Houses and the Judgments. It has 
been copied partly in consideration of the repute of the drawer,® 
and partly because, unlike the others, it is based on the Ilkhani 
Tables. 


A A town in Persia, west of the 
Caspian. It was the capital of the 
province of Azarbaijan. (See Mey- 
nard’s Ydqut, Paris, 1861, 21 and 
Jarrett III, 81). Maulana Alyas 
would naturally follow the Ilkhani 
Tables, for he belonged to the country 


of Tabriz or Maragha where Nasiru- 
d'din Tusi had his observatory. 

2 bajins apparently means in 

genere or in gross, i.e., without de- 
tails. 

g J nnista^rij, lit. ‘ ex- 

tractor.’ 
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AQUARIUS. 


X 




Dra poll’s Tail. 





CANCER 


GEMINI. 

i 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Account op the design op Providence [Hihmat) in the difference 

BETWEEN THE GrEEE PHILOSOPHERS AND THE INDIAN ASTROLOGERS 
IN THE MATTER OF HIS MaJESTY^S AUSPICIOUS HOROSCOPE. 

Soni6 sciBiitific moil used, to think that tho disagrBoniGiit 
between the Indian and Greek astronomers,— the former placing the 
horoscope in Leo and the latter in Virgo, was due to a difference 
of opinion among philosophers about the movement of the Zodiacal 
Heaven. A crowd* of ancient philosophers, including Aristotle, 
were agreed that the Eighth* Heaven had no motion. The philoso- 
pher Hipparchus contended that it did move, but he did not ascer- 
tain the rate of progression. Ptolemy said the motion was one 
degree in a century and that the revolution was completed in 36,000 
years. Most philosophers hold that the rate is one degree in seventy 
years and that the revolution is completed in 25,200 years. Another 
school say that a degree is traversed in sixty-three ^ years and that 
the revolution is completed in 22,680 years. The cause of such 


1 This passage is substantially re- 
peated in the Ain (III, 11 ; Jarrett 
III, 20.) 

* This is the Heaven of the Fixed 
Stars. In the Ain (III, 34; Jarrett 
III, 38) this is numbered as the 
Second Heaven, — the Eighth being 
that of Mercury. Here the author 
counts them in reverse order, begin- 
ning with the lowest, viz., that of 
the Moon, — and by thus counting 
upwards, the Heaven of the Fixed 
Stars becomes the Eighth. It will 
be remembered that the ancients 
attributed motion to the Fixed Stars, 
or at least to the sphere in which 
they were supposed to be placed. 
“ The Ptolemaic astronomy attri- 


butes motion and a regular courst 
to those stars which we now call 
Fixed but which the Greeks merely 

called oTrXovds undeviating.” (Ash- 
mand 4n.) 

S I do not know what school is 
referred to here. In the Ain (II, 1] 
1.7 fr. foot) Ibn A’ (A‘lam) (cir. 98c 
A.D.) and NasTru-d-dIn TusT (cir 
1272 A.D.) are mentioned as holding 
that the rate is one degree in sixty 
solar years. Perhaps the sixty-threc 
are lunar but these are et^ual t( 
more than 60 solar years, — for atth( 
rate of eleven days a year, we gel 
only 660 days or not quite two years 

According to Sedillot (Notes el 

ficlaircissements. Prolegomena. 289 
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discrepancies is a difference in tlie equipment and instruments of 
the observatories and difference in the profundity and subtlety i 
of the observations. 

The fact is, the earliest philosophers did not suspect the motion 
of the Fixed Stars, on account of its exceeding slowness. For this 
reason, they did not get sufficient time to observe it.^ 

At the time when the Signs of the Zodiac were determined, 
the figure Leo which was regarded as a constellation of several fixed 
stars, was opposite to and in front of a (certain) part of the Heaven 
of Heavens,^ and now, owing to the movement of the Zodiacal 
Heaven,^ it has moved from that part and is in the station where 


Kasiru-d-dln as well as Ulu^ Beg 
held seventy years to be the time. 

But he refers to his Materiauz (481) 
as showing that Arzachil knew of a I 
movement as correct as that of our 
modern Tables. Arago, in his lec- j 
tures, says that the movement is 
50"T03 a year, and that the revolu- 
tion is completed in 25, 867 years. 

In the Astronomica quaedam ez 
iraditiom Shah Cholgil published by i 
Greaves (Gravius) about the middle | 
of the 17th century, we are told that 
according to observations made in 
the time of the Khalif Al-Mamun 
(813-34 A.D.) a degree was passed i 
in 66 years and 8 months. Perhaps 

• j 

these were lunar, and if so, they ; 

I 

would correspond nearly to the 63 j 
(solar) mentioned in the Text. Mu- 
hammad Shah Qulji wrote a com- 
mentary on the Tables of Nasiru-d- 
dln Tu.si in 866 (1461). A. F. per- 
haps copied from him, for the passage 
in the beginning of the Ain (Jar- 
rett 6) about the explanation of the 
term zTj, etc., is very similar to one 
on Muhammad Shah Quljl, as given 
by Greaves and also it appears, by 
Sedillot. But Oriental writers copy 
so much from one another that it is 


difficult to know who was the orisi- 

o 

nal source. Shah Qulji also gives 
seventy years as the rate of pre- 
cession according to the Afara gha. 
Tables ; and says that the annual 
rate was 51" 26."' 


1 The text reads oij time, but 

MS. 564 has which I have 
adopted. 


* I suppose the meaning is that 
the motion being less than a minute 
a year, it could not become percept- 
ible rmless after a lifetime of obser- 
vations or unless the observations 
were continued for generations. 

3 i.e., the Ninth or Crystalline 
Heaven. 


* The Penny Cyclopaedia (Art. 
Astrology) says : “ The astrologers 
never made any allowance for the 
precession of the equinoxes. Thus 
though the constellation Aries is 
now in Taurus and the influences 
of its stars ought to have moved 
with them, we find that the astro- 
nomical Aries or first 30° of the 
ecliptic, is used for the constellation. 
Under the circumstances, this is of 
little consequence, but such a prac- 
tice would be fatal to astronomy.” 
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Virgo then was. Similarly Virgo has moved to tho station of 
Libra^ Libra to Scoi'pio and so on, up to the last Sign. ow t le 
calculation of Indian astrologers i is in accord with the observa- 
tions of the ancient philosophers which were based on tho notion 

that the Fixed Stars did not move. The calculation of tho new 
observations is founded on the movement of the Zodiacal Heaven 
wliick has caused the coustellation Leo to 


TTinVft 


fn House 


Ashmand (Preface and p* 32) de- 
fends astrologers against this charge 
and says, “ We should rathei* say that 
the stars have changed places than 
that the parts of heaven in which 
they once were situated have done 

so.” 

* The author does not mean that 
the Indian astronomers were ignor- 
ant of the movement of the stars, i.e., 
of the precession of the equinoxes. 
The account in the Ain (Jarrett III. 
19) shows that they held the move- 
ment to be 54'^ a year. But they 
thought that the (westward) move- 
ment only extended to 27° Aries and 
that then the stars retrograded to 
27° Pisces and afterwards recom- 
menced. In other words they held 
that the stars librated between 27° 
Aries and 27° Pisces. 

^ By the “ new observations ” those 
of Ulugh Beg are commonly meant, 
and it must be those which are re- 
ferred to here, for A. F. is dealing 
with the horoscope of Maulana 
Cand which, we are told, was found- 
ed on the Gurgani Tables, i.e., those 
of Ulugh Beg. According to Babar 
(Erskine 51) the tables used by the 
Indian astronomers were those of 
Vikramaditya and he sa 3 's that 1584 
years had elapsed from the building 
of Vikramaditya’s observatory. Ap- 
parently Babar was writing this in 

16 


1527-28, = 1584 Yikramaditya Ei-a 
(which began B.C. o7.) But his state- 
ment in no way coincides with A. I . s 
for Ulugh Beg’s Tables were drawn 
j up in 1434 and published in 1437 
: and if we deduct 1190 from 1434, 

r 

we get 244 A.U. as the date of tho 
Indian Tables. 

(Sodillot gives the epoch of Ulugh 
I Beg’s Tables as 841 H. = 1437 A.U.) 

I* 

Nor can we reconcile the state- 
ments by supposing that the '‘new 
observations ” mean those of NasTru- 
d-dTn Tdsi which were made at 
Msiragha in the latter part of the 
13th century. According to the 

I 

I Ain (Jarrett 4) NasTru-d-dln’s obser- 
i vatory was built 362 years and Ulu gh 

i 

Beg’s 156 before A. F. wrote liis 
book. Now the Ain was composed 
in the 40th year of Akbar, i.e., 
1596, so that 1234 would be the date 
I of the Maragha observations and 
1434 those of Samarqand (Ulugh 
Beg’s). The date 1234 is, however, 
certainly wrong, as it is nearly a 
quarter of' a century before the des- 
truction of Baghdad (1258) and we 
know that it was after this that 
Hulagu Khan installed NasTru-d- 
dln at Mara gh a. According to 
D’Herbclot, NasTru-d-din was estab- 
lished at Maragha in 657 (1259 ) and 
published Ills Tables in 668 (1270). 

Perhaps sh'iM, sixtv, is a 
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of Virgo. The difference between the two calculations is 17®,* each 
Sign haring moved 17® from its place. From this it may be known 
that 1190 years have elapsed from the observations of the Indian 
philosophers to the new ones, assuming that a degree is traversed 
every seventy years, and most philosophers are agreed that we 
should multiply 17 by 70. On the view of Ptolemy that the move- 
ment is one degree a century, the interval between the two sets 
of observations is 1700 years. 

Keen-sighted inquirers after truth and subtle perceivers of the 
secrets of the skies fell into the valley of perturbation on account 
of these discrepancies. Now that the pattern of the philosophers 
of the Age, ^Azdu-l-daulah Amir Fathu-l-lah of Shiraz, has shewn 
by the Greek Canon and the Persian rules that his Majesty^s auspi- 
cious horoscope is in Leo as has been stated above, it clearly appears 
that the explanation of the disagreement is not, as was commonly 
supposed, that the Indian philosophers deny the existence of the 
spheres, as has been set forth in the Second Volume.* Rather it 
was the Divine wisdom {hilcmat-i-ildhl) and the Divine jealousy which 
demanded that the description of this cavalier^ of the plain of majesty 


copyist’s error for hist, twenty 

which would vield the date 1274. 

V 

A. F., however, with all his industry, 
is not to be trusted about dates as 
Silvestre de Sacy has shewn with re- 
ference to a statement in the Aydr-i- 
ildiiisA at)Out the poet Rudagi. Even 
if we deduct the 1190 years from 
1272, the date of the Maragha obser- 
vations, we do not get back to Vik- 
ramaditya’s era, though we get very 
near that of Salivahana, ri 2 ., 78 A.D. 

The most probable explanation is 
tliat Babar was mistaken in suppos- 
iii" that the Vikrainaditya of the 
'J’ables was the Vikraniaditya of the 
Era. The Indian Tables were pro- 
b'lblv composed in the time of the 
second ^ ikramadityti and in that of 
Varciha Mihira, though this date is 


also inconsistent with A. F.’s calcu- 
lation. 

1 It would seem (Text III. 440 1.5 
fr. foot) that the exact difference was 
a little more than 17°, for we are 
told that Banu Aram, Akbar’s daugh- 
ter, was born under 19° Sagittarius 
or 1° 54^ according to Hindu calcu- 
lation. 

* The Lucknow ed. has “ last 
volume,” and this is probably correct, 
the reference apparently being to 
the concluding volume of the AXn, 
viz., III. 8. (Jarrett III. 13.) 

8 fdris. It also means a lion 
and so there may be an allusion to 
the constellation Leo. Akbar is 
called {Ain I. 139) shnh$uivdr-i-‘arsa- 
i-iqhdl, ‘ the royal rider of the plain 
of fortune.’ 
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ana confidant of the sublime cabinet, should remain hidden fro, n tho 

gaze of keen-sighted, penetrating, minute inquirers, ns n e as i 

the eyes of the evil-disposed and inwardly blind. 

It was from this cause, that liis Majesty Jahanban, Jannat- 
ashiyini, who in astrolabic investigations and studies of astroiiomica 
Tables and observations, was at the head of the enthronec ' ones o 
acute knowledge and was a second Alexander —in spite of his per- 
fect labours and exertions in the matter of the horoscope o t ie 
Lord of the Age, did not attain to the truth (did not reveal t le 
whole truth). And likewise all those others who were versed in 
the secrets of astrology, remained within the curtain of contra- 
diction and did not arrive at a perfect knowledge of the mystery. 
And notwithstanding the identity of the canons of calculation 
and the inquiries of right-thinkers, for natural pliilosopheis do 
not materially disagree in these matters,— owing to the jealousy 
of God, the truth of the holy nativity remained under the veil of 
concealment and was hidden behind the curtain of contradiction. 
But on the whole, if each of the horoscopes be looked at with 
the eye of judgment — and a sketch of each has been given, it 
becomes plain that in the matter of power, dignity and sublimity , 
external and internal, there is nothing equal to them. Though the 
horoscopes are discrepant, they agree in external and internal 
splendour and congratulate the Native as supreme over the visible 
and invisible worlds. And those intimate friends of his Majesty 
Jahanbani Jannat-ashiyani, whose outward and inward beings were 
clothed with truth and righteousness, have been heard to tell that 
when his Majesty had the auspicious horoscope shewn to him and 
had considered it, it happened several times that when in his private 
chamber and with the doors all closed, he fell a^dancing, and from 
excess of exultation, revolved with a circular motion. Why indeed 
should not sitters in the front ranks of the pavilion of true glory, 
and tasters of the trays of eternal knowledge — who have partaken 
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of the sweets of ecstacy and the knowledge of God, iiidul_ 
transports of joy at the sweets of this revelation, and why should they 
not chaunt strains of rapture ? For these perfections are steps oi 


1 The author seems to refer to the 
fact of eminent astrologers, having 


been princes, c.g., Alexander, Al 
phonso of Castile and Ulugh Beg. 
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stages of exaltation and are the essence of Divine knowledge. And 
his Majesty Jahanbani Jaunat-ash.iyanl was by the perfection of his 
personality, enlightened by flashes of forthcoming events and glimp- 
ses into the future, and his senses were warmed by the auspicious 
advent of his Majesty, the King of Kings. And all these lights 
were seen, before realization in the ranks of actions, in the mirror 
of the wondrous horoscope. And he many times said to those who 
were privileged to converse with him, that the horoscope of this 
Light of Fortune was superior, in several respects and by sundry 
degrees, to that of his Majesty, the Lord of Conjunction* (Timur) 
as indeed clearly appears to the scrutinizing students of the prog- 
nostications. And when these two auspicious documents are com- 
pared, and the gifts of the planets and the blessings of the heavens^ 
are weighed in the balance of reflection, it mil be seen what are the 
communications of the horoscope of the Lord of Conjunction, and 
what are those of the holy horoscope. Praise be to God ! notwith- 
standing the remoteness of the horoscopists in time, place and con- 
dition, and the discrepancy of their canons, every one of the glorious 
schemes agrees — as has been shewn — in this, that the Native 
will attain lofty, spiritual and temporal rank, and that his holy 
personality will be a collection of inward and outward excellencies 
and will be possessed of various perfections and will have sway over 
the visible and invisible world. He will have various kinds of sove- 
rei'^nties and various degrees of rule, and will attain lofty rank m 
worship of the Truth and in theology. He will befriend the poor 
and humble, and will have long life and soundness of body and 
an equable disposition and will be praised by high and low and 
tlr.inked by great and small. He will have perfect knowledge of the 
world, and will rule countries and guard the paths of righteousness, 


I The horoscope of Timur is given 
in the Zo.fciV'no.mt hut without much 
detail. There is aUo one, as noticed 
bv Gibbon, in Hyde’s Syntag-nm 
(Dissert ; II. 4o()) which was cast by 

Ashmole. 

8 ob ^ ‘ ah'. 'Tydf. Perhaps tliis 

word has a technical meaning here. 


viz., the superior planets, Mars, 
Jupiter and Saturn, which were so- 
called because their orbits were 
supposed to be higher than that of 
the Sun. See Ilium, 229, 

top line. Mercury and Yenus and 
the Moon are called kawakahu'S- 
sijllya, inferior planets. 
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and will perform the duties of government and of the administra- 
tion of the world. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that all those qualities wine i 
astrologers have come to know by toil and meditation, aie lead by 
simple-minded persons who know nothing of the diagrams of stellar 
mysteries, by dint of their own insight, on the forehead -page ' of 
his Majesty^s career, though they have humbly to acknowledge the 
inability of language to expound them. 

Ve rse . 

Thy attributes have made tongues incoherent. 

Thy glorious personality has changed certainty into conjecture. 

NOTE ON THE HOEOSCOPES OF AKBAK. 

Abu-1-fazl gives four horoscopes. The first and fourth however appear 
to be substantially the same. Both were made by Muhammadan servants 
of Humayun, — the first by Maulana Cand and the fourth by Maulana Alyas 
of Ardabil. Maulana Cand's was drawn up according to the “ New Tables,” 
i.e., those of Ulugh Beg Mirza who was TTmiir’s grandson. These were 
calculated for 14.37. Maulana Ilyas’ horoscope was cast according to the 
llkhani or Imperial Tables, i.e., those made by Na§Tru-d-dm Tfusi at Maragha — 
about 60 miles^S. by W. of Tabriz — in the reign of Hulagii Khan cir. 127‘2. 

AbU'1-fazl, writing in the 40th year of Akbar, (1606) says (Jarrett II, 4.) 
that 362 years had elapsed since Naslru-d-dln built his observatory and 166 
since Ulugh Beg built his at Samarqand. This gives a date of 1440 for 
Ulugh Beg’s Tables and of 1234 for Nasiru-d-din’s, but the latter is certainly 
wrong, and probably there is some clerical error in the text. If Hulagu 
Khan first established him in Mara gh a. it is assuredly wrong, but A. F. 
evidently thinks he was there earlier. {Ain II, 11.) 

The second horoscope was made by Jotik Rai, Akbar’s astrologer. 'VVe 
do not know its exact date but it was, of coui'se, drawn many years after 
Akbar’s birth and after the construction, by Humayiin’s orders, of the first 
and fourth horoscopes. 

The third was made by Fathu-l-lah of Shiraz and could not have been 
drawn earlier than 991 (1683), for this astronomer did not come to Akbar’s 
Court till that year. Indeed A. F. tells us that it was in the first year of 
Fathu-l-lah’s service that he asked him to compare the horoscopes and 
reconcile their discrepancies. 


1 The meaning is, that the actual 
facts of Akbar’s life exhibit all those 
wonderful qualities which astrolo- 


gers have found by painful investi- 
gation of his horo.scopc. 
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Both Maulana Caml and Maulana Alyas put the birtli under Virgo and 
there is no doubt this is correct, — if correctness can be predicated of such 
matters. Tlie Indian astrologers probably put the birth in Leo because that 
Sign is the House of the Sun, between whom and Akbar there was supposed 
to be a mysterious connection. Possibly however, the earlier date of their 
Tables warranted them in putting the birth under Leo, as A. F. ha.s ex- 
plained in his chapter on the discrepancies. But granting that this was so, we 
are not told why their Tables should be preferred to those of XasTru-d-din 
and Ulugh Beg. And indeed Abu-1-fazl does not prefer them. He tells us 
that Indian Tables agree with the observations of those philosophers who are 
not aware that there was a movement of the Fixed Stars. In other words, 
he admits that they are wrong. 

If the precession of the equinoxes account for the difference between the 
Tables, why stop short at the Hindu observations? A. F. calculates that 
these were made 1190 years before Ulugh Beg’s, i.e., about 1336 before 
Fathu-l-lah cast Akbar’s horoscope. According to Babar (Erskine 51.) the 
Hindu Tables were made at Ujjain in the time of Yikramaditya, i.e., cir. 57 
B.C. According to Tod, (Kajputana) Hindu astronomers now follow the 
Tables of Jai Singh which were made in 1728. (See Dr. Hunter’s paper, 
Asiatic Eesearches Y, 177.) But why did not he or Fathu-l-liih carry the 
calculation further back and ascertain the position of the constellations of 
the Zodiac at the time, say, of the birth of Adam or at least, of Enoch or Idris 
who, according to Muhammadans, is the father of astronomy ? Some astrolo- 
gers professed to know the position of the stars at the time of the Creation 
and held that Adam was born under 1^ Capricorn (See infra for A. F.’a 
account of Adam). And at all events A. F., who seems to have accepted the 
chronolosv according to which Adam was born about 7000 before his own 
time, could have had no difficulty in calculating the position of the constella- 
tions at that period, allowing one degree for every seventy years. 

According to A. F. the difference between the Indian astrologers and 
Maulana Cand amounts to 17L But apparently Fathu-l-lah did not adopt the 
Indian calculations, which indeed he probably could not read. (He was 
a Persian and we are told in the Am (Blochmann 104) that he superintended 
the translation of part of Ulu^ Beg’s Tables, though, if as has been sup- 
posed, these were originally written in Persian, one does not see what 
necessity there was for translating them. There is however a doubt on the 
point and A. F.’s remark implies that Ulugh Beg’s Tables were written in a 
foreign language, e.g., Arabic or Turkish. According to D’Herbelot, they 
were first written in Arabic but Sedillot has no doubt that Persian was their 
original language). Fathu-l-lah, we are told, based his calculations on the 
Greek and Persian Tables, not on the Indian, and found the cusp of the 

Ascendant to be 28^^ 36 Leo. 

Leo is the Sign immediately preceding Yirgo, and if the difference o 
the Hindu and Persian calculations be 17^ the cusp according to the former, 
should apparently be 2'U Leo, for Maulana Gaud’s horoscope brought out 
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the ceep of the Ascendant as Virgo. Wo are not told "''"t Tables 
Fathu-l-lah used and are left in the dark as to his «oda. opcmiid,. 1 he 
difference bet^veenhis calculations and those of Maulana Cand was apparently, 
about 8\° viz., from 28'^ 36' Leo to 7° Virgo. If, as A. F. does^ we take the 
rate of precession to be one degree in 70 ^ears, Fathu-l-lah must have 
used Tables made about 600 years before Ulugh Begs. This would give a 
date of about 830 A.D., which approximates to the Baghdad observations of 

the KThallf Mamun referred to ir ^ TT. 30 


If we take the more correct rate of precession, viz., one depcree in / 2 
years, we get a still closer approximation for 8w =612} ears and this, de- 
ducted from 1434 = 822 A.D. 

I regret that I have not been able to translate the four horoscope chapters 
in a satisfactory manner. They are difficult, for several words of freqiient 
use in them, are not to be found in our dictionaries, at least not with their 
astronomical meaning. Dozy’s Supplement is of little or no use for astro- 
logical terms, and Lane appears to ignore them altogether. Unfortunately 
with all his amplitude of detail, A. F. fails us at the very pinch of the case. 
That is, he gives no explanation of Fathu-l-lah’s modus operandi and does not 
tell us how he managed to bring the horoscope into Leo. 

It is probable that in places, the text is corrupt. 

Books on astrology are very numerous. One of the best of the old 
treatises is De Judiciis Astrorum by ‘All Abu-l-hasan (Albohazan Haly Aben 
Eajal). He, it appears, was born in Spain, for he is styled Ash-Shaibani and 
Ash-Shabili (Hispaliensis) and his full name is Abu-l-hasan ‘Ali Ibn Abi-r- 
ra j alu-sh-sha ib am . 

In Hammer-Purgstall’s History of Arabian Literature, (6436) he is styled 
‘AH Ibn Rajal and we arc told that Europeans called him Aben-Ragel and 

that he was born at Cordova and lived in the beginning of the 5th century 
of the Hijra. 

His work on astrology, “ OjJt's c?6 ns/ro?o^ia, octo partihus conipre- 

]i£nsum,” was first translated from Arabic into Spanish by order of Alphonso, 
the king of Castile, and afterwards from Spanish into Latin. He appears also 
to have been a poet, for a poem of his on astrology is mentioned in Casiri’s 
catalogue of the Escurial Library I, 128 and 344. The best edition of Haly’s 
work appears to be that by Anthony Stupa, Basle, 1551. There is a copy of 
this in the British Museum and bound up with it, is an elaborate treatise on 
astrology by Guido Bonatus and also a commentary on the Tetrabibhs. 

Guido Bonatus, also called Guido Bonatti and Bonati, was a noted as- 
trologer of the 13th century. He was a native of Florence, but is commonly 
called Foroliviensis or De Foro Livii, the modern Forli, a town on the eastern 
side of the Appenines and not far from Ravenna. He is said by his astro- 
logical skill to have saved Forli from a siege. Eventually he became a 
monk and died in 1296. 

Lilly quotes Abu-l-hasan under the name of Haly and Sir Walter Scott 
makes Guy Manneriug refer both to him and to Guido Bonatus. Dclambre 
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says, ill liifl History of astronomy in the Middle Ages, that Abud-hasan’s book 
est Tun des plus clairs, des plus ruethodiques, and des plus completes que 
nous ay oils. C’est une compilation de tout ce que les sages de differeuts 
pays et de differents siecles avaient ^crit sur ce sujet futile.” It appears 
that Haly was a Christian. There is a MS. copy of his work in the British 
Museum written in beautifully clear Arabic characters. It is numbered 
23,399, See Codices Arabici 62Sb, It is to be hoped that some day an 
Arabic scholar will print and edit it. 

Lilly's Christian Astrology and the works of Zadkiel are useful and so 
also are 'Wilson's Dictionary of Astrology (London, 1819), and a work by 
E. Sibley in two quarto volumes and published in 1817. For Hindu astrology, 
I can recommend two Bengali books kindly sent me by Dr. Grierson, viz., the 
Jyotisa Pral'dj:a (Beni Madhab De & Co., Calcutta, 1882, Sak. 1804) and the 
Fara/?n Mihira of Kali Prosanna Chattarji (1891, Fasli 1300). I have also 
found the notes of Muhammad Sadiq 'AlT the Lucknow editor of the Akharndnia 
very useful and I have obtained some light from the two elaborate horos- 
copes of Shah Jahan, — one of bis birth and the other of his accession, — which 
are given in * A hdu-l-hamid s 

Mr. Behatsek's Catalogue of the Mulla Firoz Library in Bombay shews 

that it is very rich in Persian works on astrology. 

To the useful books on Astrology may be added the treatise of Julius 

Firmicus Maternus, a Latin writer of the 4th century A.D. A good and 
cheap edition of this work is in course of publication at Leipsic under the 
editorship of Charles Sittl. Firmicus describes the Dodecatemoria, p. 48, 
the Decani, p. 41, and has a chapter, p. 233, on empty and full degrees, the 
full being degrees where the Decani are found, and the empty where their 

influence does not operate. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Statement op the honoured names op the blissful nurses and 

SPIRITUALLY-MOULDED CHERISHERS^ { qaicdhU - i - rahani - qatvulib ) 

OF HIS Majesty, the kino of kings. 

When the liifhtsome day of his creation arrived, at onco was 
Heaven envious of Earth for his passing,* and Earth exultant o’er 
Heaven for his august advent. The status of knowledge and in- 
sight became exalted, and with rites which are the glory of the 

o ^ 

ministers of ontw^ard stow, was tliat holy essence and pure pearl 
— already washed and cleansed at the fountain-head of Divine Light 
and in the ocean of infinite knowledge {ma^rifat ) — bathed and com- 
posed by the hands of shade-loving, radiance-darting, chaste, rose- 
bodied nymphs. Even-tempered, spiritually-minded nurses swathed 
the divine form and heavenly body in auspicious swaddling-bands, 
purer than angelic veils, and laid him with respect and reverence 
in the sacred arms and bosoms of piire-dispositioned ones. And then 
his honied^ lips being brought in contact with the benign breasts, 
his mouth was sweetened by the life-giving fluid. 


l pi. of The word 

seems properly to mean a midwife, 
but, as it comes after diiya and as 
no midwife is mentioned by name — 
unless Day a Blirdwal be one, — I have 
rendered it cherisher* The word 


Aj|5 


cans both a midwife and a 


wet-nurse. 

* Farr-i-wilddat- There is a plaj 
here on the two meanings of farr 
Farr in Arabic means flight, and i* 
here used in the sense of departure 
or passing, being contrasted wit! 

advent or coming. Th< 
birth or vital principle of Akbar lefi 
Heaven and came upon Earth, there 
by making Heaven envious anc 
Earth leap for pride. But farr oi 

17 


far means in Persian, light or splen- 
dour, being etymologically the same 


word as the Greek and the 

English fire and so, farr-i-vjilddai 
also means the light or splendour 
of the birth. Farr is often used by 
A. F, to mean the sacred light which 
belongs to a king. Thus at the be- 
ginning of the Am, he speaks of king- 
ship as a light emanating from God, 
which light modern language calls 
the farr-i-xza^iX or Divine light and 
which in ancient times was called 
the sublime halo. {Kiydn-^nra.) 
(Blochmann iii.) 

s The word in the Text is not 
honied but only sweet. However 
there is perhaps an allusion to the 
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Verse. 

He drew forth milk by the bounty of his lips. 

Milk and su^ar were commino:led. 

O O 

It was not milk he drank from the breast of hope, 

'’Twas water from the Sun^s fountain that he imbibed. 

As the nobly-born Shamsu-d-dm Muhammad of Ghazni had done 
a good service at Kanauj,^ his Majesty Jahanbani Jannat-ashyani, 
shortly before the rising of this light of fortune, (Akbar) in magnifi- 
cent recompense of liis deed, made him hopeful of eternal bliss by 
promising him the majestic boon, that his high-soiiled, chaste-natured 
consort — who has now the lofty title of Jiji^ Anaga — should be clothed 
with the glorious head-dress {mV jar) and mantle of distinction, by 
obtaining the auspicious service of nursing this new fruit of the 
spring-tide of sovereignty and fortune, and should have the blissful 
charge^ of the nosegay of the house-garden of greatness and glory. 

According'ly her Majesty, Maryain-makanT, QadasT-arkani (Pillar 
of Puritv) having sent for that adorner of Heaven’s table (/.e., celes- 

^ / c -} 

tial caterei’) placed in an auspicious moment, the child-treasure in 
her hopeful bosom. But as the period of pregnancy* of this purely- 
framed nurse was not yet fulfilled, lier Majesty ordered that recep- 
tacle of chastity, Daya Bhawal — a special servant of his Majesty 
Jahanbani, and distinguished for virtue and purity — to suckle the 
infant. It appears that fii'st of all, he accepted the milk of his royal 
xaother. Then Fakhi*-i-nisa,^ wife of ^adlm Kioka was honoured hy 
the charo-e, then Bhawal Anaga, then the wife of Khwaja Ghazi,® 


practice of putting Honey into the 
mouths of the newly-born. 

1 Spelled here Qanaui*. Shamsu- 
d-dln helped Huniayun up the steep 
bank of the G-anges, after he had 
Bwuni across on an elephant when 
defeated by Sh er Sh ah. (Ploch- 
mann 321.) 

2 According to Meninski (1698) 
Jljl, in Turki.sh, means a child’s play- 
thing^. It alsu, in I urkish, means 

handsome. 

S hhanai, the technical 

word for the charge of a child. 
(Baillie’s Mu. Law, 429.) 


! ** The child to whom she after- 

I ward.s gave birth was ‘AzTz Koka, 

I the later Khan A‘zam, He was thus 
only slightly younger than Akbar 
i who u.sed to say that a channel of 
; milk connected them together. (ATa- 
'dsir I. 675). JTli is said to have 
died in 1008 (lo99). See l.c. 685 
' where she is called BTca Jiu. 

I 6 Giilbadan (26) speaks of Fakhr-i- 
! nisa Anaga as the mother of Ifadim 
Koka and wife of Mirza Quit. 

6 Thei-e is an account of him iu 
Text (I. 222) and he is mentioned m 
Bayazid Sultan’s list of the officers 
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then Hakima. After these, the chaste Jiji 

,rith her wish, obtained external and internal fehcity. Atte._ ^ , 

Koki Anaaa, wife of T6^ Begi' and after her, Bibi Eupa 1 

their turn ;f this auspicious service. Then KhiMSt (-•«., the mole- 

marked) Anaga, mother of Sa'adat Tar Koka,* was selec ed for 
this great boon. And at last, that chaste matron, Pija Jan Anaga, 
mother of Zaiu ^aa Koka, acquired a stock of everlasting greatness 
hj obtaining her wish for this great blessing. Many other fortunate 
cupolas of chastity were exalted by the excellence of this bei\ ice. 
It was as if there were Divine wisdom in thus implanting varied 
temperaments^ by this series of developments (i.e., the wet-nurses') 
so that the pure entity,^ advancing by gradations, might become 
familiar with the divers methods of Divine manifestation. Or it 


who came to India with Hiimaytin. 
A, F. calls him Khwaja Gh azI Ta- 
briz! and says that he was distin- 
guished for his knowledge of 
accounts and made a divsaa by 
Humayun, and was subsequently, for 
a long time, excluded from Court 
and only returned at the end of his 
life to the Court of Akbar and when 
his intellect was enfeebled by age. 
Bayazid calls him Kh waja Ghazi 
Shiraz! and says Humayun made 
him a dxvsaiii when he was in the 
Takht-i-sulaiman country. The fact 
of his long exclusion from Court and 
of his not being entered in the Gran- 
dees of the Ain or of the Tabaqaf, 
might explain, supposing him Alaham 
Anaga’s husband, (see note at end of 
chapter) why no mention is made of 
him in that relation. 

^ Mentioned in Bayazid’s Cata- 
logue as Toq Begi Saqi, i.e., page or 
cupbearer. 

* Apparently a Hindustani and 
possibly a Hindu. 

^ Sa^adat Tar Koka is mentioned 
three times in the Akbarndma. in 


the third volume. ri-T. : (192) where he 
is one of those sent on pilgrimage to 
Mecca; (579) where we are told, his 
brother’s daughter was given in 
marriage by the Emperor to A. F.*3 
son ^Abdu-r-rahman (see Blochmann, 
Life of A. F. XXXV.) and lastly 
(656) where we are told of Sa‘adat 
Tar’s death in the 39th year (Azar 
1003, November 1595), from exces- 
sive drinking and of the Emperor’s 
sorrow for this and of his paying a 
visit of consolation to the house of 
his sister, Haji Koka. 

^ Called by the and 

Blochmann. Picah Jan Anaga. She 
was the wife of Kh waja !Mar{Siiti of 
Herat. 

® Ma^drib, disposition-?, but also 
beverages, and fabajdi, dishes or 
ti’ajs as well as stages or degrees, so 
that appai'ently one of the intended 
meanings is “ divers beverages in 
divers vessels,” signifying the va- 
ried nature of the nurses’ milk. 

® The text has icuhud, nnitv, bul 

• * 

I presume this is a mistake foi 
iviiiud, which occurs in No. odk 
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might be designed that the acute and discerning should perceive 
that this nursling of fortune belonged to the limpid streams of Divine 
bounty and was not such as to make spiritual progress by outward 
nutriment, for as to the spiritual nature of this company (of nurses) d 
it is eAndent to all of what kind that was, as also are the lofty 

degrees of the holy stages of this chosen one. 

Amono- other wondrous indications there was this, that contrar}’^ to 

O 

the ivay of other infants, his Majesty, the king of kings, at his 
birth and at the first opening of his eyes on the visible world, re- 
joiced the hearts of the wise by a sweet smile.* Penetrating phy- 
siognomists recognized the smile as the herald-augury of the smiles of 
the spring of dominion and fortune and saw in it, the opening bud 

of hope and peace. 

After that {i.e., the suckling), in a cradle lighter than a phantom 
(which the carpenters of the throne of sovereignty had framed of 
sandal-wood and lign-aloes, and where they had, as it were, commingl- 
ed civet^ and rose-leaves, and on whose corners and sides they had 
hung rubies and pearls of price) was laid with gentlest movement 
thar unique Pearl of nine mothers o’pearl,-^ and then they softly 
swayed and rocked him. For cheer and soothing, they chaunted 
with musical {mPsJqi) rhythm the name— auspicious to begin with and 
ittL as a close-of the Creator, the Lord of Glory and Bounty. The 
inmates ^ of holy hermitages and those who live in the throng of 



1 This seems rather ungi’acious, 
especially after such complimentary 
expressions about them. 

2 This is a trait mentioned of 
Zoroaster. (See DcMdn trans : L 
218). Only he is said to have laugh- 
ed aloud when he was born. An- 
quetil du Perron (Life of Zoroaster 
13a.) quotes Pliny who, in his Natural 
History, says, “ Pisisse eodem die 
quo genitus esset. unum hominem 
accepiraus Zoroastrura.” The ac- 
count of Solomon in the Apocrypha 
is more touching. MVlicn I was 

born. I drew in the common air 
“ and fell upon the earth which is of 


“like nature, and the first voice 
“ which I uttered, was crying, as all 

“ others do.” 

3 The Lucknow ed. say's that this 
means the Nine Heavens. Sadaf 
means the oyster-shell and also the 
vault of heaven. It is also a name 
given apparently to the two cons- 
tellations of Ursa Major and Minor. 
See Burlidn-i-qdW. 

4 ^dMi, also called zahdd, 

whence civet. (Blochmann 79.) 

6 ‘dhifdn-i-mv.mnV. This phrase 
occurs in one of Faizi s odes (ATii I. 
240) and is translated by Blochmann 
(.559) 'those who constantly worship: 
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men wlio are the stewards of time and the terrene and hold to- 
gether the spheres of the universe, attained their desires and thus 
were benefits bestowed on the world aud on mankind. They sang 
this gratnlatory strain to the darling ^ of the skies. 

Ve rse. 

Hail to thee to whom is committed reason’s exaltation.* 

The kingly revolution of the universe is for thee. 

Like thee, the earth has no garden ; 

Like thee, heaven’s vault no lamp. 

Creative ocean rolled many a wave 
Till it cast ashore a pearl like thee. 

Fate’s pencil drew many a sketch 
Till she made a portrait like thee. 

The world’s book is but an allusion 3 to thee. 

Heaven’s volume but an analysis* of thee. 


in cloisters.” The next expression 
85Jcindti~i-jnajci7nV-i-vis may mean 
“ dwellers in mosques ” as the note 
to this passage in No. 564 seems to 
hold, but I am inclined to think that 
here it means laymen or those who 
carry on the affairs of the world, in 
opposition to the solitaries andascetic. 
What A. F. intends to say is, I think, 
that by Akbar’s birth, everybody 
attained their desires, that is both 
the lonely ascetic and the worldling, 
and thus the whole universe was 
benefited. It may however be that 
the two classes of holy men are, in- 
tended riz ., anchorites and men who 
live in monasteries or congregations 
of saints. I admit too, that this inter- 
pretation seems to agree better with 
what follows, tn’z., the description of 
such persons "preserving the stars 
from wrong.” But see Text (87) where 
we are told that the preparations 
for the revelation of the unioue 


Pearl (Akbaf) were completed, as 
now the stages of solitude aud 
society had been traversed. 

' Jigargosha lit : liver-lobe. 

* Sharaf^ an astrological term 
signifying the exaltation of a planet 
or star. This first couplet is adapt- 
ed from FaizT. (J.A'6antd»ui III, 

678.) 

“ Talmih ” says Gladwin 

(Dissertations on Persian Rhetoric 
53.) " literally signifies using some- 
“ thing savoury and is employed 
“ when the author alludes to some 
" popular story or verse, e. g., ‘ 0 light 
“‘of my eyes! when the garden of 
“‘my condition is deprived of the 
“ ‘ rose of thy countenance, my state 
“ ‘ becomes like Jacob in the house 
“ ‘ of mourning.’ ” 

* Tliis is from 

shark and seems primaxuly to mean 
dissection. (Diet : of T. Ts. 735.) 
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MAHAM ANAGA. 

It is singular that this name does not occur in the list of Akbar’s nurses. 
This may be due to Maham AnagoJs being a title and not a proper name, 
and it is possible that the lady who was afterwards thus designated, is men- 
tioned in the list under some other appellation. She may, for instance, be the 
nurse described as the wife of Khwaja Gh azi and whose own name is not given. 
But even if the title were not bestowed till a later period, one would have 
expected A. F. to have added it to his description, just as he mentions Shamsu- 
d-din's wife by her title of Jiji Anaga. The true explanation of the omission 
probably is that Maham Anaga means Head or Superintendent of the nurses 
rather than chief nurse and that the Maham Anaga of the Akbarndnia was not 
a wet-nurse. She certainly was not the chief nurse in the sense that the 
child Akbar drew most of his nourishment from her, for we are told 
that Jiji Anaga was chief in this respect, so much so that the other nurses 
accused her of practising witchcraft in order to prevent the infant prince from 
accepting any breast but her own. 

Though Anaga seems primarily to mean a wet-nurse, it has not always 
this meaning. Pa vet de Courteille says (Turkish Dictionary, 57) “ ^^1 et 
nourrice, sage-ferame, gouvernante; on donne aussi a la mere du Khan 
le titre de ^ cJi.” ^Ye find also that the mother of Cingiz Kh an had this 
title, her name being given in the Afcharndnia (I, 72, top line) as “ Olun Ajnaga'* 
though Erdmann spells it -Efce. Apparently the Turkish pronunciation is 
Enge, See Redhouse s, r. He states that it means a sister-in-law, the wife of 
an elder brother or lady-relative of a bridegroom who is sent to fetch the bride 
home. A. F. sometimes calls Maham Anaga, Maham Bega and Maham Agha, and 
it is generally by the title of Bega that Bayazid Sultan speaks of her in the 
so-called Tdrikh-i-humdijun. (I. O. Ms. No. 216). He calls her (15) Maham 
Bega and adds the explanation Are dgha anaga N^awdb’i-ishdn bud, i.e., who was 
head of the Prince’s nurses. And then follows the statement that she was 
accompanied by Ji jl Anaga, wife of Shamsu-d-din Mu. GRaznawi who was the 
Prince s nurse {anaga\ (Unless indeed the word is atgah and refers to Shamsu- 

d-din.) 

In the Aklarnama (II. 55) we are told that Maham Anaga had served the 
prince from his cradle, hut it does not follow that she first did so in the capa- 
city of wet-nurse. It may be remarked too that the fact of our not hearing 
that she had a husband or a child of about Akbar’s age militates against the 
notion that she was his wet-nurse. Though her son, Adham Khan was a young 
man at the time of his death, he was probably several years older than Akbar 
as otherwise Bayazid would hardly have named him in the list of servants m 
Akbar’s train at the time when Humayfin marched to India. 


CHAPTEK X. 
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CHAPTER X.‘ 

Account of the aerjval of his Majesty at the world-tkaversino 
CAMP* OF HIS Majesty Jahanbani Jannat-asbyani, from the 

FORT OF A M ARKOT AND OP THE AUSPICIOUS® CONJUNCTION. 

As tlie world-seeing eye and auspicious glance of his Majesty 
Jahanbani Jannat-ashyani was looking for the glorious vision of the 

kin 

O of kings, a gracious order was issued that he should be brought 
to the curtain* of honour and encampment of fortune, in charge of her 
Majesty Maryam-makani. Khwaja Mu'azzam,® Nadim Kiikal-tash and 
Shamsu-d-dln Mu. of ^aznl were sent to be in attendance on the 
auspicious litter. Accordingly his Majesty left Amarkot, on the 11th 
§^a^ban® in a fortunate hour, under the care and in the arms of her 
Highness Maryam-makani and departed in a travelling litter.’ 


1 The heading of this chaptei* is 
omitted in. the text and the aecoiint 
of Akbar’s visit to his father is made 
part of Chapter IX. But the 
heading is given in No. 564 and 
other MSS. and is clearly required. 
The Persian is as follows ; 



In the Lucknow ed. hamu- 

jih is, apparently by mistake, sub- 
stituted for hamauhih, 

* According to Nizamu-d-din, the 
meeting-place was in pargana Jon. 
A, P. also states that it was in 
Jon. (1. 184.) 

S a phrase applied 

to the conjunction of the two For- 
tunes, Jupiter and Venus. It is 
the title of a famous poem by Amir 


Kb usrau on the meeting of Kaiqu- 
bad and his father NasTru-d-diii. 
(Stewart’s Bengal 78). 

4 8urddiq-i-^ izzat. Dozy 

says (6475) Dais (au-dessus d’un 
trone.) Ce qu’on iiomme en persan 

(dont est peut6tre une 

alteration) ou c. a. d. I’enorme 

enceinte de toile que dans les pa 3’8 
musalmaiis, entoure la vaste tente 
du souverain.” 

® Apparently he had previously 
left his sister and joined Humaj'un’s 
camp. 

^ 20th November, 1642 O. S., Ac- 
cording to Jauhar (trans. 45) the 
day was 10th JJamai^dn. 

I Tci1cht-i-Tciwdn, See Ives* voyage 
to India (278) for a representation 
of this conveyance. It is usually 
carried on mules. 
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•se. 


Eire the cradle had fulfilled its season, 

His exalted fortune (ba^t) sat on a throne, (tahht)^ 

Eye unopened, but with the eye of the mind. 

He looked to the ordering of religion and realm ; 

Hand unopened, but his heart desiring 
To put the world ^neath his signet-ring. 

Of his thousand roses, not one in bloom. 

Yet the world was culling flowers from the garden of his fortune 


When the travelling litter of his Majesty, the king of kings, 
the ambulatory treasury of Divine knowledge, had nearly arrived and 
but two stages remained, a world-obeyed order was issued that the 
chief ojBficers * and pillars of the State and the general public, small 
and great, should turn towards the altar of fortune and go to meet the 
ka‘ba of hopes. A-vant-couriers of good tidings were arriving every 
minute and bringing, from time to time, the news of the appro- 
pinquating of the glorious advent. 

Verse. 


The cavalcade approaches with the king of both worlds in its 
wake,^ 

The caravan of joy goes forth to meet him. 


And on the last day of Sha^ban which was the day for the 
glorious alighting, and when the camp of good fortune was only one 
stage distant, his Majesty (Humayun) was pleased to observe 
“ Assuredly the child is compact of auspiciousness, of potent horos- 
cope and has the good fortune of the two worlds enfolded in him, for, 
as he draws nigh, there is another* assemblage of spectators m the 

upper world who exhibit a virgin joy.’^ W hat marvel is it that the 
pure soul and illumined intellect of his Majesty Jahanbani Jannat 


ilc'aning the inkht-i-rav'di^ (tra- 

velling-littcr.) 

* Lit . ; ej'cs of the Sultanat. 
There is a play on the original mean- 
ing. The eyes were to be turned 

toward.s the qihlci, etc. 

damhal. From Am IV- 


438 (Jarrett IV 393) we learn 
that Akbar objected to the use of 
the word damhdl in poetry as being 
prosaic. It literally means tail. 

* Meaning that there was a second 
assemblage, viz., one in addition to 
that upon earth. 
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-ashyauT should be cognizant of the Divine secrets and be aware of 
the truths hidden in celestial treasuries ? Or how is it strange tliat 
there should be an epipliany on the apparition of his Majesty, the 
king of kings, the shadow of God, the archetype of the strange 
frontispieces of the universe, and collection of the catalogues of the 
perfections of the sons of Adam ? And in an hour which held the 
auspicious influences of the conjunctions of the two Fortunes * and 
of the two luminaries (the Sun and Moon), his Majesty (Akbar) 


alighted with felicity and dominion at the majestic and glorious 
enclosure, and became fortunate by arriving at the station of light 
and took repose under the shadow of the phoenix {hnmd) of eternal 
prosperity. The blessed crown {idtak) t.e., crown of the head) of his 
Majesty, the king of kings, was made fortunate by touching the 
throne-brushing feet of his Majesty JahanbanI and by becoming 
united to a perfect saint {plr). The latter took him lovingly in his 
arms and kissed him on the luminous brow, the tablet of the 
fortunes of the two worlds and title-page of happiness everlasting. 


Verse . 

"WTiiles he held him to his lip, ivhiles to his heart, and whiles 
to his head. 


After gazing on this holy light, the inspired tongue engaged 
in returning thanks to the Lord God, Most High and Most Glorious, 
and the pole-star-like* head was lowered in supplicating prostration 
at the portals of the All-sufiicient One. 

Verse . ® 

Not only was the head ever bowed. 

Each hair of his body also bent in adoration. 

The guardians of the Divine bounty and the treasurers of 
infinite auspiciousness delivered that deposit of eternities — past and 


1 Jupiter aud Venus ; but perhaps 
this is only a rhetorical way of 
describing the meeting between 
Akbar aud his father or his arrival 
in his mother’s company. The time 
being the end of the month would 
be that of the conjunction of the Sun 
and Moon. 


* farqad, a bright star near 
the Pole. The word is often written 

applied to two bright 

stars, and y, in the Little Bear. 
(Lane 2387(t.) 

* These lines arc Faizi's. 
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future — into tlie king’s gracious bosom and warbled, sweet and low, 
this strain of tbanksgiving. 

Ve rse . 

This is the Divine deposit. 

Ask of this treasury whatever thou desirest, 

This is he in whose heart they placed 
Essential substance, verity absolute. 

This is he whose threshold’s ha‘ha^ 

Is seized upon by kings as their altar (qibla). 

This is he who hath the foot of dominion, 

Enlightener of the throne royal. 

Eeaders of the page of the human countenance beheld him with 
the eye of meditation and reflection and physiognomists perused 
him with the glance of consideration and contemplation. 

Verse. 

AVhat did they see ? A picture such as never 
Did they see in Creation’s tables. 

From astonishment naught did they say, save 
Hail, Light of Wisdom, Eye of Insight, hail. 

Kiuo-lv lio-hts shone from his lustrous brow. The letters 

C ^ 

‘‘ Shadow of God” were apparent in the lines of his palm. The 
•svitnesses of Reason were visible in the composite of his substance. 
The notes of Theosophy were manifest in his whole being. Justice 
Avas demonstrated in the evenness of his temperament. Proofs 
of beneficence were revealed in the essence of his nature. The 
characters of a Lord of Conjunction shone out from the fair schedules 
of his ephemeris. Knowledge of occult sciences was evidenced in 
the illumined records of his constitution. Remote mysteries were 
revealed by his keen sight. Far-reaching thoughts streamed out 

from his lofty glance. 


I Tlie allu>iou probably is to the 
thrcshoia of the Caliph’s palace at 
Bauli<hid "liich contained a piece of 


the famous black stone of Mecca. 
See Richardson’s Diet. s. v. dar and 
D’Herbelot art. Bab. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Account of some op the wonderful etlostics on 


THE auspicious 


birth of his Majesty, the kino op kings. 

Ingenious men made eteostics in prose and verse on the noble 
nativity and composed gratulatory odes. They tendered them for 
acceptance at the Court of his Majesty Jahanbuni which was the 
assay-room of human jewels, and received glorious gifts* 


Among them, this chronogram by Mauhiuu h(uru-d-diii daikhiiu^ 
received the palm of applause and approbation. 


Quatrain. 

When the fateful pen of destiny wrote the record. 

It added a comment to the immortal verse 

And wrote, “ From the birth-boon of the world’s king of kings 
The date is Shahinshah Jahanglr.'^^ (World-seizing king of 
kings.) 

And this wonderfully apposite chronogram was discovered by 
one of the learned of the Age. 


Ve rse . 

Laus Deo ! there has come into being 
He who is the world’s epitome, 

A king greater s than the kings of the Earth, 


I For an account of him, see 
BlochmannNo. 55, (541) and Badaoni 
III. 157 and especially 197. He ended 
his days as guardian of Humayuu’s 
tomb. 

* These words make 949 as follows. 
sh=300 sh=300 

h= 5 h= 5 

j= 3 


h= 5 
a= 1 

n= 50 

g_ 

1 = 10 



Total ... 949 

^ Akbar , comparative of Kablr . 


n— 50 
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Akbar liis name, Jalal (Glorious) bis title. 

The year, the month, nycthemeron of bir 
Are “ Sunday nio-lit. fiyp 


Raiab 


^ ^ah- 

yal’-shambih, panj rajah. The text 
has an u and the editors remark 
that this makes the number of 
j'ears six too much, viz. : 955, but 
that if the n be excluded as in one 
of their MSS. the letters give the 
oorrect date, 949. I find that the 
Lucknow ed. and No. 564 omit the v. 
The letters give 949 thus : — 

Bh=300 
b= 2 
1 = 10 
k= 20 


p= 2 r=200 

n= 50 ]■= 3 

i= 3 b= 2 


Total ... 949 


According to Mu. calculation Akbar 
was bom on Sunday night, for they 
count the night first and then the 
day, beginning at sunset, but accord- 
ing to ordinary parlance, he was 
bom on Saturday night, t.e., early on 
Sunday morning. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Thanksgiving of Abu^l-fazl^ the author op this noble volume, 

FOR having beheld THE TIME OP THIS SOVEREIGNTY AND F014 
HAVING LONG SERVED HIS MaJESTT THE KINO OP KINGS. 

Altliougli it bo a Heavy sorrow that, at tho rising of tlio Lumi- 
nary of Fortune, the author of this noble volume was in tho abode of 
non-existence,^ without being or the adornment of Divine worship, 
yet how can he discharge his debt of thanks for the grand mercy ol 
his having witnessed the era of the subjectively and objectively Groat 
One, the ruler of the visible and the invisible ? and of having been 
one on whom has fallen the glance of his favour and guidance ? And 
hundreds more of thanks for this, that, ere he had seen the hoi) 
horoscope, or its noble secrets and wondrous glories had been revealed 
to him, he had understood that perfection of sanctity and sovereignty 

S 

which is beyond the reach of the astrologer’s science, and was r 
slave of the Divine power.* And praise upon praise be to God that 
I am not, like Imamu-l-kalam, Hassanu-l-^ajam, Lisanu-l-ha({T((at 
Hakim i^aqani,® sighing for the Lord of tho Age who is iudispens 
able for the control of the visible and invisible worlds. For instance 
he has written thus : 


^ Abu’l-fazl was boru 14th Jan., 
1561, so that he was 8 j'ears and 3 
months younger than Akbar. 

* The author is refeiTing, in part, 
to the supposed fact that the true 

horoscope of Akbar was not known 
until 1583. 

^ Khaqani is a famous Persian 
poet who died at Tabriz in 580 
(1185), according to one account and 


in 595 (1199) according to another 
The lines quoted by A. F. are to !)■ 
found in Khaqani's Quatrains, (S( 
Petersburg ed. 1875) p. 20, Rubi* 
145 and p. 18, Ruba'i 101. See als 
J. A. S. B. New Series xxxvi. Oc t 
1841, 150. For accoiuit of Khac{an' 
see M. Khanykov’s Memoir, Journu 
Asiatiqv.e, Sixth Scries, 1801-, iv, 13 
cl 6€']. and 1805, v, 298. 
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Quatrain. 

They say that every thousand years of the world 

There comes into existence a true man. 

9 

He came before this, ere we^ were born from nothingness, 

He will come after this when we have departed in sorrow. 
Elsewhere he says, 

• 

Every now* and then, the world is saturated with wretches. 

Then a shining soul comes down out of the sky. 

Khaqani ! seek not in this Age for such a thing. 

Sit not by the way for the caravan will come late. 

By auspicious good fortune, I obtained the service of this issuer of 
universal orders and explicator of the ways, and by the favour of his 
patronage and exalted kindness, comfort was brought to my soul, — 
perturbed by the deceptions of the day and dumb-founded in a wilder- 
ness of wants, — and no connexion with the world nor anxiety 
remained save to acquire his favour which indeed is tantamount to 
the pleasing of G-od. And my mind being freed from the bondage 
of secularity and the restraints of the world, was neither agitated^ by 
regret for the past nor longing for the future. Hereafter* there will 
be given in its proper place, an account of my obtaining the blessing 
of his service, of my reaching the shade of favour and kindness, and 
of my being exalted above the apices of honour and eminence to the 
Seventh^ Heaven of cognition {ma‘rifat). 


1 I adopt the reading of the St. 

I’ctcr^hurg MS. and Xo. odd, of 

'/ii'T instead of tlic yu of the Text. 
* .See text, p. dl, l.d fr. foot, for 

the word l'.nr-]jal:-ch'<.adi. 

S The allusion is to Khanani's 
(juatrain. A. 1. means that having, 
like Ihtphael in Hyjv.uia. found the 
t man. he neilher sighs tor a past 
apj'caruiu'C nor longs tor a futnie 
advent. Cf. Word.-^worth's “The past 
nn^ivhed for ami the future sure.” 

4 'IV xt 111. S:;if. A. F. was 

inlrodneed to Akbar in the THh 


v ai’, .'Sl (I.'./ 1>. 

V 

t (ili'irh'.l. paradise. 


an upper chamber and hence is 
used to denote the Seventh Heaven 
or highest place in Paradise, (Lane 
2-2d.Qe.) A. F. means that, by acquir- 
ing Akbar’s intimaev, he has risen 

W ^ 

liigher than if he had had high office 
and distinguished outward rank, 
Bloehmann remarks (xxviii) that 
A. F. “ never accepted a title.” 
i But this is rather a question-begging 

])hrase. He is iSo. 1 in the list of 
i Mo.nsahdars, being a Commander of 

m 

Four Thousand and he had the title 
I of ‘ Allami. Bayazid calls him 

Xuwab. 

t 


It 111 cans first 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Arrangement of the lofty-titled line and list of the noiu.r 

NAMES OP the eminent ANCESTORS OF HIS MaJKSTY, 

THE KING OP KINGS. 

The following list gives the excellent appellations of the heaven- 
descended forefathers of his Majesty, Avho are linked to cele.stial ‘ 
ancestors by degrees of exaltation and gradations of greatne.ss, and 
all of whom came as kings, kings of kings, kingdom-bestowers and 
king-makers, and governed the world by God-given wi.sdom and triio 
insight, such as justice and equity require, so that they have hdt 
behind them on this earth the reverberation of a good name, which 
is a second life, or rather, is life eternal. 


1. Adam. Peace be upon him. 

2. Seth. (Text, Shis.) 

3. Enosh. 

4. Kenan. 

5. Mahalalil. (Text, Mahalall.) 

6. Jared. (Text, Yarid.) 

7. Enoch. (I^nukh, Text.) 

8. Methusalah. 

9. Lamech. 

10. Noah. 

11. Japheth. (Text, Yafis.) 

12. Turk. 


^ dbal ‘ahvT, sublime 

fathers, he., the seven planets. 

* The original gives the list in an 
ascending order, beginning with 


Akbiir. I have taken the names o 
the patriarclis from the revised ver 
.sion of tlie Old Testament. 
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13. 

Alinja* (ibAn, 


14. 

iMb lUiqAi. 


15. 

Knjruk Kh^n. 

(Tf Et, (jayAk.) 

1«. 

Alinja KhAii. 


17. 

M mffajtl Khln. 


18. 

(Qiin. 


19. 

Aj^us (LbAn« 

vTeEt, Aghnr.) 

20. 

Kun KhAa.* 


21. 

2i feLbAn. 


oo 

A# ^0 • 

YnUluz KhAn. 


23. 

Man^li KhAn, 

VTextp Mutikali.) 

24. 

Tingl* Klitn, 


2.5. 

II Khin. 


20. 

Qivin. 



(Ucm th«r« is • brm^.) 
Of the (leecendaDtA of Qijin arc ;— 

27. Timur Ti^. 

28. Mangali 

29. Yaldus. 

30. Ju'ina Bahidar. 

31 . 2lanqu’i, daughter of the preceding. 

32. Busanjar Qi’an,* aon of the preceding. 

33. Bnqi Qft’in. 

34. Zuiatnin Hbin.* (Also Datanln.) 

35. Qfiydu Khiii. 


» Major Rarerty (TahaqSt^i-nSfiH, 
S7vn) prefers Alminja. Sir H. 
Howorth has Iltchi. Apparently 
Alinja is the grandson and not the 
son of Turk, his father’s name haring 
been Tutak. Probably “ Alinja " is 
wrong for we find this name a little 
lower in the list. Col. Miles (Gene- 
alogical Tree of the Turks) has 

ObluchL 

s Major Rarerty (880) aaya that 
Kun means the San, Ai the Itoesi. 
and Yald&z a star, and that the three 


o( OfhasEhto amhea thom hi a tt s ea 
and also ■Hisna ‘RaglB (i*. the 
senjasona. (TV»t, «0 Lt fr. laaA) 
t It appann frooi D’HetWWt that 
this is the TorknA torai af M ic hs el , 
he nce its frsqaaat rsenrveare. 

s Qada, th*^*** Geast diii^ 
• Varionaly writtan in the taat. la 
one pl a ce ia is Ihnnasda. ■awwth 
has, after Ivdmaan, Dnthm Msm^ 

< 1 . »•) 

f 
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36. Baysan^ar ^an. 

37. Tumana Khan. 

38. Qacull Bahadur.* 

39. Iradam-ci Barlas. 

40. Sughuj-cT.-2 

41. Qaracar Nuyan.8 

42. leal Nuyan. 

43. AlankTr Bahadur. (Var. tn/ru, Ailanyar I^an.) 

44. Amir Barkal. 

45. Amir TaraghaT. 

46. Sahib Qaran Qutbu-d-dunya wa-d-din, Amir Timur Gurgan. 

47. Miran Shah.* 

48. Sultan Muhammad Mirza. 

• ^ • 

49. SuMn Abu Sa‘id Mirza. 

50. ^TJmar Shai^ Mirza. ^ 

51. Zahiru-d-din Muhammad Babar Pad^ah.® 

»» 

52. Nasiru-d-din Muhammad Humayun Pad^ah. 

53. Abu’l-Muzaffar® Jalalu-d-din Muhammad Akbar PadAah. 

tovuin, e’est a dire d’un corps de dix 
raille hommes.” 

* BlochTnann (Genealogical Table) 
calls him Jalalu-d-din Miran Shah 
and A. F. does so too. (Text 81.) 

* Gulbadan mentions that Babar 
took the title of Padshah after the 
birth of BLumayan. Padgh^h was 
changed to Badghah in India becaxise, 
says Blochmann, Pad means crepitus 
ventris. 

® In the preface of the Persian 
translation of the Malidbhdrat, (B.M. 
No. 5638, p.8.) A. F. calls him Abu'l- 
fath and this is the name given in 
the document drawn up by A.F.’s 
father, Mubarak, and others and 
preserved by Badaoui. (Blochmann 
185 and Lowe 279.) There too he 
is styled Qknzi. A.F. also uses the 
title Abu-l-fath in the introductory 
verses of the Tafslrd^Akbarl or Great 


^ Here, for some time, the list 
ceases to record the names of kings. 
Qacull is also spelled Qajoli. He 
was twin-brother of Qabal Kli an, the 
ancestor of Cingiz Kh an. In ac- 
cordance with his father, Tumana' .s 
interpretation of his dream, he 
became Commander-in-Chief. (See 
his biography infra.) 

® Spelled also Su gh u-jijan. It 
means wise, according to Baverty 

(898). 

® Spelled also Nu-yin. The word is 
explained as meaning, in Mongolian, 
king’s son or prince and also a chief 
or general. See Jarrett ill. 344a. 
where it is ti’ansliterated Novian. 
See also Farliang-i-Rashidl 11. 277. 
Quatremere {Ra^Tdu-d~dln, Trans. 
76.) says, “ Le mot noian ou 
noin qui appartient a la langue 
mongole, designait le chef d’un 

19 
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Let it not be concealed that the auspicious record of these high- 
born ones is implanted and contained in the breast-pages ^ of the 
transmitters of words, and recorded and expressed by the conserving 
tongues of the writings of epochs, as far as YaldCiz who is the 25th* 
(t.e., counting upwards) in ascent from his Majesty and that for the 
period from Mangali Ivhwaja to II Khan ^ which may be reckoned 
as 2,000* years, nothing has come to light. The cause of this will 
be explained hereafter. 

From ll Khan to Adam there are 24^ persons. These have 


Commentary which he presented 
to Akbar on his second introduction 
to him in 982 (1574). (The ahjacl 
value of the woi'ds To.fsTr-i-AJchari is 
983, but the introduction took place 
in 982 H. See InsM, III.) The full 
name of the Emperor as there given is 

Abu’l-fath Jalalu-d-din Muhammad 

• • 

Akbar Shah Al-GhazI, and it would 
seem that the Commentary which 
A.F. then presented was on the 
opening of the Suratu-l-fath, in allu- 
sion to Akbar’s name and also to his 
recent victories in Bengal. On the 
other hand, Faizt {Xo.l u Daman 
Calcutta ed. 1831. 24.) calls Akbar, 
Abu’l-muzaffar Jamalu-d-daula u 
Jalalu-d-din Muhammad Akbar. 
Perhaps Muzaffar was the original 
name and was changed to Fath, 
after the victories in Bengal and 
to assimilate it to the name of 
Akbar’s favourite residence, Fathpur 
Sikri. The words Muzaffar and 
Fath are nearly synonymous, one 
meaning a victory or victorious, and 

the other v 

This seems a fitting place, for 
noting that the first letter of the 
word Akbar is short and the Em- 
peror’s name should not be pro- 
nounced Akbar but Akbar. Hence 
the word used to be written in 


English TIkbar or Ukber. The word 
Akbarndnia has a double meaning ; 
it may signify the History of Akbar 
and also the Great or Supreme Book. 
It is perhaps rather significant that 
both A.F. and his brother should 
omit the title of GhnzT which was 
given to the young Akbar after the 
defeat of Hemu. 

' Or, pages issuing from. 

* That is counting Akbar as No. I. 
According to the series given by the 
author, Yalduz (it is Yalduz, No. 2, 
and the No. 29 of the English list), 
is the 24th. jadd or ancestor of 
Akbar. Either on this account or 
because he found four in his MS. 
i Chalmers has Sdth ancestor. 

I 

® Apparently this should be Qlyan 
Khan for he is described as the son 
and not merely as the descendant 
of II Khan. For a similar reason, 
it should be Timur Tash and not 

Mangali Khwaja. 

* It will be pointed out hereafter 
that A.r. has greatly overstated the 
time during which the Mughals were 
in Irganagun. Other historians 
give the time as between 400 and 

500 years. 

5 Chalmers makes this 25, and this 
is correct, unless oiie exclude H 
Khan himself. 
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been deBcribed by historiaos, and a brief account of Ibc.n rvill bo 

. 1 / 11 - 

Far-siglited pliilosopliers who with ripe judgment and (lod-givcu 
wisdom, have investigated the records of the past, and who liavo 
made the recognition of truth a sacred trust, and whooxliihit resffand 
in the weighing of facts, are aware that the hearsay reports and 
traditions about man's origin occurring 7,000 years ago is a thing not 
to be accepted by sages who contemplate the riso^ and defray of the 
world and (can appreciate all the tones) of the seven climes. 

In these matters, right-thinking and far-seeing lteason,artei tino 
and just investigation, sometimes answers in tlio n(‘gative, and sfime- 
times, out of caution — that baiting place of tran(|uillity and station of 

wisdom — delays either to admit or to deny. 

By help of Reason — the glory of the world, — and fho assistaneo 
of trustworthy records and reliable statements about tiie world, siicli 
as the ancient books of India and Cathay (Khitfi), cb'., which have 
been preserved from the agitations of accidents and with which agree 
the principles of astronomy and the conclusions of astronomical obser- 
vations, (and such things yield trustworthy evidence) and also from 
the successive series of the biographies of the sages of those coun- 
tries and the catena, of opinions of this disciplined body (philoso- 
phers), it appears that the beginning of the world and of nunhals and 
the source of the manifestations of the Divine attributes has not 
been discovered. Either it is eternal, as was the opinion of many 
ancient philosophers, or of such antiquity as to approximate to 
eternity. 

The sect of Slurha* (Jains) who ai'o jjrecinincnt in all tho 
countries of India for austerity, asceticism and scienco, divide ti 


me 


1 Lii. ob.serve the spring and 
autumn of the four-fold garden (i.c., 
the world) and know the gamat of 
the seven assemblages from the 
highest the lowest notes — anjuman, 
which I presumes here means climes 
and not the planets. 

* Colebrooke says (As. Re.s. IX. 
291.) “ In Hindustan, the Jain.s are 
usually called Syauras but distin- 


guish themselves into Siavaeus and 
Yatis.” The name doe.s not .seem 
to be in use now. I do not know 
its origin unlc.s.s it ho a eori'iiptioti 

of yvetamharu. (6Ve Jarrett IV, 
210n.) 

The name Syaui-n was evidently 
in common nse in .Surat in tlie, 
middle of the last eeiitury for An- 
quetil du Periajii refcr.s to it a ml 
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called m in the Indian language— into two parts. One is ^rasarpini 
(descending cycle), i.e., the period whose beginning is joyful and end 
grievous, and the other is Utsarpml (ascending cycle), i.e., the oppo- 
site of the first. Each of these periods is divided into six parts, 

called if) (25.* Each drci has a distinct name in accordance with its 
speciality. 

The first dra of the Avasarpinl is called Sulihmdn-sulihndii, the 



joy and happiness upon happiness. The length of this happy time is 
four kordJior-sdgar, The name of the second dra is Siil'hndn, i.e., 
a time of felicity and joy. Its duration is three kordlcdrsdgar. The 
name of the third dra is Siikhdm {Sukhmdn) Vukhmdn, i.e., sorrow 
and misfortune crop np in the time of joy. Its duration is two 
kordkor^sdgar. The fourth dra is called Dukhmdn-sukhmdn, i.e., joy 
and freedom from care rise up in the time of grief and sorrow. Its 
duration is less than one kordkor by 42,000* years. 

The fifth dra is Dukhmdn being the opposite of the second which 
was Sukhrndn. The duration of this dra is 21,000 years. The sixth 
dra is Dukhman-dukhmdn being the opposite of the first. Its length 
is likewise 21,000 years. The names of the drasol the second period 
{TJtsarpinl) are the same but the first of them corresponds to the 
sixth dra of the fii^st period, the second to the fifth, the third to the 
fourth, and the fourth to the third, the fifth to the second, and the 
sixth to the first of the first period. Their opinion is that at the 


says, {Discoiirs Preliminaire, 365), 
that the two leading classes of 
Hindus at Surat are the Brahmans 
and tlie Sciouras. He calls these, 
Hindu priests, and says that they 
also 2:0 hv the name of Djettis (Fah's). 
They seldom marry, he says, dress 
in and have the head un- 

covered and TV* ear their hair short, 
‘Mike the Xhbes in France/' They 
carry a hcillctt (brush) to clean 
tlie places where they sit down, lest 
they should crush an insect. In a 
note, he says that the Sciouras call 
the first man Kikaba Deva and his 


mother, Maru Devi, and that they say 
these beings were created by God 
in Aiodha, he., the north of Delhi 
(Oudh?). Probably, however, Aio- 
dha is a misprint for Agroha or 
Agaroa. (-S'ee Tieffenthaler I. 135, 
where Saraug is probably a mistake 
I for Scioura). Perhaps this is why 
they compared (5ee Text) the hair of 
yncjalci infants with that of Delhi 
children. 

1 Sanskrit ^ dra, a spoke in 
time's wheel. 

8 So also As. Kes. IX. 258. Major 
Mackenzie's account of the Tains. 
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present day, two thousand and odd years of the fifth «ra of the first 
period have elapsed. 

Be it known ‘ tkat the arithmeticians of India call 1 00,000 a 
lahj ten Ms a prayut, ten pray fits a /fmr, one hundred hrnrs 
an arJ, ten arhs a hharhay ten hharhs a nikliarh, ten nikharhs a 
mahdsarifj or padm, ten padms a sankha, and ten sankhas a samndr 


or kordkor. 

Be it known also that their opinion is that in a former period, 
in a particular place, a son and a daughter were born at each birth, 

a notion also prevalent amongst ourselves.* 

This sect thinks also that the hair of the infants of the district 

of Delhi is 4096 times coarser than the hair of those beings whom 
they coWjugll^ yyugala). 


I As to these numbers, see Jarrett 
III. Ill and FaizI’s Lilavati, Cal. 
1828, 7 and 8, The statement in the 
text may be put into tabular form 
as follows 

100,000 = Jak. 

1,000,000 =prayut. 

10,000,000 = A-ror. 

100,000,000 = arb. 

1,000,000,000 = kharh. 

10,000,000,000 = nikliarb. 

100,000,000,000 = mahasaruj. 

% 

or padm, 

1,000,000,000,000 = sankha. 

10,000,000,000,000, = samndr or 

korakor. 

In Text it is stated that 100 
krors, i.e,, 1000 millions = an arb but 
this is probably a mistake for 10 
krors. (See the scale in Ain, Jarrett 
III, 111.) Cf.iT^TWSn- Mahdsaruj 
Great Lake-born, i.e., the lotus, 
Monier Williams (Dictionary 761a), 
says it is equal to mahdmbv.ja, i.e., 
a billion. 

8 A.F. is apparently referring to 
the Mu. tradition that Eve produced 


twins at every birth, viz., a boy and 
a girl. He may also be referring to 
the views of the Gerbanitcs as given 
by Abraham Ecchellensis (Principles 
of Geology, Lj’ell, Chap. II). In tliat 
case, the words son and daughter 
should be translated male and 
female. 

® (Jarrett lY. 196 and 200.) Sansc. 
yi'.gala, a pair. I do not know why 
the number 4096 has been selected ; 
4696 is given in the ATu as the period 
that had elapsed from the reign of 
Yudhisthira to 40th Akbar (.larrett 
II. 15) and also as that from the 
Deluge to the time of writin" the 

o 

Ain, i.e., 40tb Akbar (1.596 A.D.). 
Perhaps 4096 is a mistake for 4696. 

The passage (about the hair) occurs 
also at Ain II. 104 (Jarrett III. 200) 
but there seems on error in the Ain 
(Text) inasmuch as it represents the 
hair of a yugala child as 4<596 times 
thicker than that of a Delhi child. 
The point, however, clearly is that 
the chopped hair (See Text infra) 
used for filling the cavity, be exces- 
sively fine, to wit, that of a yugala 
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And tliey say that if the hair of a seven days old jugjl infant 
v-hich is excessively fine, be subdivided to the uttermost and an abyss 

{ht., a veil) ten miles I m depth, breadth and length, be filled with 

such particles and after a lapse of a hundred » years, one segment be 
taken out, the time in which, at this rate, the abyss will be emptied 

IS a pah'pam {': pa^ya). And when ten sawudr,— an explana- 

tion of which term has already been given,— of pahlpam{s) have 
elapsed, the period is a sdgar. The durations of the aforesaid cycles 
transcend, in their opinion, the power of calculation or description. 
Their opinion also is that for the management of the visible and 
invisible world, twenty-four venerable men (ddam) come forth from 


the hidden universe into the apparent one, every six dras and then 
passs away. The name of the first of these is Adinath and they call 
him also Eaghunath. The sway of this chosen one of God lasts fifty 
J:rors of laks of sdgaras. The name of the last is Mahavira.'* 
His sway lasts for 20,000 years, of which 2,000 have elapsed at the 
present day. And the belief of this sect is that these twenty-four 
have come into existence many times and will come again many 
times. 


child, which is h}96 times finer than 
that of a Delhi child and that of a 
seven days’ yngoAa child being still 
finer. Colebrooke (As. Kes. 1. c. 313) 
quotes Heraacandra’s Vocabulary, 
and savs, “ I do not find that he 
“ani'where explains the space of 
“ time denominated sagara or ocean. 
“ But I understand it to be an extra- 
“vagant estimate of the time which 
“ would elapse before a vast cavity, 
“ filled with chopped hairs, could be 
“ emptied at the rate of one piece of 
“ hair in a century ; the time required 
“ to emjuy such a cavity measured by 
yojams every way is a pal y a &nd 
“ this repeated ten cotis of cotis times 
“ is a sagara 1 /H>X000,000,000,000 pal- 
'• yas = one sagara or sdgaropavut-. 


1 F our kos, but the Indian word is 
ydjana. 

* The Ain has 100 years, and this 
seems the correct reading here for 
B.liL MSS. Nos. 5610 and 1709 have 

liar sad sal, every hundred years. 

In the text is sad hazdr, a hundred 

« ^ 

thousand. 

8 This is, apparently, differently 
stated in the Ain (Jarrett III, 192), 
but perhaps the meaning of the 
Ain (Text) is only that 24 demiurges 
appear in each dra and live for three 
or four dras. 

* The text has Mahadeo, but this 
is clearly a clerical error, (See Ain 
II. 99, 1.4), where the spelling is 
given. The error is apparently re- 
peated at II. 106, 1.3 fr. foot. 
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Opinions of the Brahma. 


The Brahma of India whose teachings and practices are 
observed by the majority of Indians, are agreed that tlie revolutions 
of the world consist of four Ages. The first, the period of which 
is 1,728,000 years, they call the Sat Yug. In this Age every single 
action of mankind is right, and high and low, rich and poor, great 
and small make truth and uprightness their rule, and show a walk 
and conversation pleasing to God. The natural life of man in this 

Age is 100,000 years. 

The second Age is called Tretd and lasts 1,296,000 years. In it, 
three-fourths of mankind follow ways well-pleasing to God, and the 

natural duration of life is 10,000 years. 

The third Age is called the Dwdpar and lasts 864,000 years. In 
it, one-half of mankind speak and act rightly, and the natural life is 


1,000 years. 

The fourth Age is the Kal Yug. Its period is 432,000* years. 
Durino- it. three-fourths of mortals follow ways of falsehood and 

to ^ 

unrighteousness, and the natural life is 100 j'ears. 

This school firmly believes that every now and then the Life-Giver 
of mankind and producer of beings, brings an ascetic and sage’* from 
the veil of concealment and non-existence to the palace of manifes- 
tation and existence and makes him the instrument for the creation of 
the world. This mighty one is called Brahma. Their belief is that a 
Brahma lives 100 years, each consisting of 360 days^ and every day^ 


1 Anquetil du Perron remarks 
(Tieffen thaler II. XXI), that the 
fourth Age has served to form the 
first three by adding successively 

432,000. 

* Tajarrud-nilidd u dayiish-nizhdd. 

* The word day is used here in 
two senses, first as the nycthemeron 
or day of 24 hours and then in its 
ordinary sense, as opposed to night. 
There seems to be an error in the 

Text j Jiazdr n, “ a thousand 

and ” being a mistake for LFjylA* 
hazdrwi, a thousandfold. The mean- 


ing is “ equal to a thousand of four 
Ages, i.e., Makdyugis)." The “1,000 
Mahdyugis) ” is apparently a state- 
ment in round numbers, the more 
exact figures being 980, for each Man u 
existed for 70 /mZpas (71 according 
to another account) or Mahdyi<g{s) 
and as there are 14 successive ^Manus 
in a day of Brahma, the length of it is 
70x14 = 980. Firishta has copied 
A.F. (he acknowledges this, stating 
that he is epitomizing A.F.’s transla- 
tion of the Mahdbhdrat), but he has 
gone to A.F.’s preface rather than to 
the Akbarndma. See his Introduction 
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and every night is equal to a tliousand times four Ages {Mahdyiig.) 
In tlieir opinion, the number of Brahmas who have come into existence 
cannot be known by the human intellect, but they say that according 
to what has been received from authorities i on the subject of Brahma, 
the present Brahma is the thousand and first, and that fifty years and 
half* a day of the life of this wondrous being have elapsed at the 
present time. 

The writer of this divine masterpiece has written the account of these 
two doctrines according to the translation of learned and pious Indians® 
from their venerated books. Also in the writings of Shaikh Ibn ^Arabi® 


(Elliot-Dowson’s trans. YI. 532 E. n. 
E.) A.F.’s preface to the Persian 
translation of the Mo.habhdrat is to 
be found in the B.M. Add. Ko. 5638. 
It was written in the 32nd Akbar 
and contains an account of the four 
Ages corresponding to that in the 

Text. (See 1. c. 12a). 

I find in the ^dntipo.rvan-^ 
(Twelfth Book of the Mnhabhdraf)— 
(II, 237, Pratab Chandra Rai’s tran.) 
that the four Yugs (Ages) contain 
12.000 years of the gods, i.e., 432,000 
-j- 360 ; and that this period is called 
a Dei-ayug. “ A thousand such Yv.~ 
gas (i.e., Devayugo.s or Mahdyiigas) 
compose a single day of Brahma. 
The same is the duration of Brah- 
ma’s nicht.” 

1 siqat, '‘trusty friends or con- 

6dants." For use of this word, see 
Text 121 1.12, A.F. probably means 
here Manu or the Manus. Firi^ta 
has copied the expre.s.sion and Pro- 
fe.ssor Dowson (Elliot \ I. 563) trans- 
lates, “ I have heard from my Brah- 
man friends, etc. ^ 

2 It 'svou Id seem from the Alri 

(.Jarrett 11, 15) that the half day has 
not fully expired, for we are told 
that 14 Manus appear in each of 


Brahma’s days. When A.F. was 
writing, 50 years had elapsed, and 
consequently 360 X 14=5,040 Manua 
had appeared. But insteadof 7Manu8 
of the first day of the 51st year’s 
having appeared, i.e., the number 
that appear in half a day, we are 
told that only 6 Manus had appeared 
and departed, and that only a portion 
of the time of the 7th, riz., 27 kalpcis, 
3 yugcLS and 4,700 years of the 4th 
Yug had elapsed. If this be correct, 
the 7th Manu had then more than 
half his time to run, riz., 43 kalpas 
out of his 70. 

8 See Jarrett III, ^10 where A.F. 
speaks of having got his information 
about the Jains from learned men 
of the ^vetdmbara order, and says 
that he could not get exact informa- 
tion about the tenets of the Bigamy 
haras (sky-clad.) 

♦ Apparently the writer referred 
to is Muhyi’u-d-dln Ibnu-l-‘Arabi, 
author of the (Haji 

Khalfa lY. 424). See Rieu’s Cat. II. 
8316, item III. and 8326, Item XYIL 
and Ar. Cat. No. 233. He was also 
the author of the Fntuhdt-i-mak- 
kiyah (see Rieu II, 8746) and of a num- 
ber of definitions appended to Jor- 
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and Shaikh Sa‘du-d-dmi Hamui who were great saints and masters 
of exposition and ecstacy, it is stated in the explanation of Divine 
(Ildhl) days and of Bahbdni^ days that each Rahbdnl day is made 
up of 1,000 years and every Divine day of 50,000. And the author 
of Nafd’im-l-funun^ has related that in the histories of Cathay , it 



jani in Flugel’s ed. The latter gives 
the name as “Mohjied-din Moham- 
med b. Ali Hatimi Ta.ii vulgo Ibn 
Arabi dictus,” and says he died in 
638-1240. A.F. refers to Muhyi’u-d- 
dln in the Am (11.221 and Jarrett 
III. 373.) See also BadaonI, Lowe, 
265. 

1 Apparently Sa‘du-d-dTn Mu. B. 
al-Mu’ayyad Hamnl who died 650 
H. (Rieu 755a and 1095a.) He is 
referred to in the Ain (Jarrett III. 
390), and there is a short notice of 
him in Prince Dara Shikoh’s Saji- 
natu-l-auUya where it is stated that 
he died in Khurasan 650 H. (1252 
A.D.) 

rahbanJ. Lane defines this 
as meaning one who devotes himself 
to religious services or exercises, or 
applies himself to excess of devotion. 
He does not give the meaning of 
period of time/' but states that rabble 
the sing, of ritbub, means thousand, 
and that some say it means 10,000, 
Richardson gives 7'ibhi as meaning 
thousands, a mvriad. In the second 
EpLstle of St. Peter ii. 8, we have 
the expression (as pointed out, I 
believe by Sale) “ One day is with 
the Lord as a thousand years and a 
thousand years as one day.” See 
also Psalm xc. 4. In the preface 
to the Mahabharat, A.F. refers to 
the views of Ibn ‘Arab! and Imam 
Ja'far Sadiq. 

20 


8 See Rieu II. 435a for an account 
of this work. It is an encyclopaedia 
written by Mu. B. Mahmudu-l-amull. 

I have not in B. M. MS. No. 16827, 
been able to find the passage referred 
to by A. F., but the volume is thick 
and has no index. See Jarrett II. 
19, where we aret old that 8,884 jeana 
60 years, have elapsed up to the date^ 
of the Am. These figures seem in- 
consistent with those of the Text, 
and apparently both are wrong. 
D’Herbelot (art. Van.) states that the 
Mughals reckon that 874 H. corres- 
ponds to the 8863rd. van of 10,000 
years each, and then adds that 874 H. 
corresponds to 1443 A.D. In the 
end, the figures will come out nearly 
as A.F.’s if we substitute a six for 
an eight in the Ain figures, making 
them 8864 and insert an eight in our 

text so as to read 8863 instead 
of 863. 


Here we are told that 863 tvana, 
9,800 years, had elapsed from the time 
of Adam to 735 H.= 1 334 A.D. Con- 
sequently, 1003 H., 1594 A.D. the 40th 
Akbar and the date of the Ain would 
correspond with 864 mins, 60 years, 
for 1594 — 1334 = 260 years. 

874 H. is 88,639,860 years from the 
Creation. 847 H.= 1443 A.D., so that 


this calculatioJi agrees pretty nearly 
with that quoted by A.F. for 1334 
A.D., viz., 8863 wans 9800 years, the 
difference being 109-60 = 49 years. 
S^dillot refers to a passage of 
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is written that from the time of Adam Abu-l-ba^ar (Father of 
mankind) till now (i.e,, the date when the aathor of the Nafd'is was 

writing) which is 735 H., (1334 A.D.) 8863 iransi (Text, 863) 9,800 

years have elapsed. 

A luan with them is 10,000 years. Such is the wide expanse of 
God 3 kingdom that it is not improbable that these tales and tradi- 
tions may be true. There may have been many Adams. Indeed it 
is stated by Imam Ja far Sadicj, (Peace be on him !) that there have 
been thousands upon thousands of Adams before the Adam who was 
our father. And Shaikh Ibn ^Arabi says it is not improbable that 
after a Divine {Rahbdnl) week, which is 7,000 years and the period of 


the cycled of the sovereignty of the seven planets, one race is termi- 
nated and another Adam puts on the robe of existence. 

And now, giving truce to length of words and littleness of 
matter, I proceed to sketch in this glorious record, without converting ^ 
it into extensive histories, the blissful biography of those fifty-two 
persons who extend'* from Adam down to his Majesty, the king of 
kings, so that it may be a cause of increase of knowledge. As I 
know that this exposition of grandeur will be a complement to the 
account of his Majesty, the king of kings, I shall treat it with the 
concision which is the adornment of an author. 


D’Herbelot which, he says, is derived 
from Greaves. Sedillot considers 
that the true figures are 8863 irans, 
9860 years ; or 9820 according to one 
MS. This last figure agrees best 
with A.F., for in the Ain (Jarrett II. 
19) he says that according to the 
Ehafai Era, 8884 icans 60 years have 
elapsed up to the date of his writing, 
i.e., 4Ith Akbar=1596 A.D. 1596-1443 
= 158, and this does not differ 
materially from 9864 loana 60 years 
— 8863 vjans 9820 years = 140. 

1 The Text has har before wan 

which seems a mistake. 

* There is probably some mistake 
here. The cycle of the planets was 
generally reckoned as much longer 


than 7,000 years. See amongst other 
places. Principles of Geology, Lyell. 
Cap. II. Quotation from Abraham 
Ecchellensis. Perhaps A. F. means 
that each Eahldni day is 7,000 years 
long and that thus a Eahbdni week 
is 49,000 years. If so, the trs. should 
be “ After a week of Rabbdnl daj’s.” 

® Perhaps “not being satisfied with 
big books.” The Persian is ihtifa 
for use of which see Text 10, 1.2 
fr. foot. A.F. may mean that cer- 
tain voluminous histories do not give 

the facts properly. 

* A.F. tells us later that these 52 

persons do not fill the gap between 
Adam and Akbar. There is no re- 
cord of some 25 generations. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Account of Adam (Peace de dton him !) 

It is well-known that ho came into existence about 7,000' years 
ago through the perfect power of God, without the intervention of 
a father’s loins or a mother’s womb and that he was equably com- 
pounded of the four elements. His soul emanated from the fountain 
of bounty in perfection proportionate to his body. He was entitled 
man {insdii) and received the name of Adam. 

At that time the first degree of Capricorn* coincided with the 
eastern horizon, and Saturn was in that Sign, while Jupiter was iti 
Pisces, Mars in Aries, the Moon in Leo, the Sun and Mercury in 
Virgo, and Venus in Libra. Some have said that at that time, all 
the planets were in their degrees of exaltation, but clearly thi.s does 
not accord with astronomy^ for there is a diflBculty about Mercury, — 
the Sun’s exaltation being in Aries and Mercury’s in Vi rgo. Rut 
Mercury can never be more than 27° distant from the Sun, how then 
can he be in exaltation when the Sun is in e.xaltation, or how can the 
Sun be in exaltation when Mercury is so ? And reflecting on the 
astrological principle that Mercury takes the nature of whatever 
planet he be associated with, it has occurred to rno that Mercury may 
have been in the condition of applying^ to some other planet which 
was in exaltation. 


I The Era of Adam is described 
in the AIh. (Jarrett II, 2.) All the 
periods given there are under 7,000 

years. The “ 7,000 years ” of A.F.’s 
authorities are probably lunar and 
about 211 have to.be deducted to con- 
vert them into solar. Many dates 
of the Creation, etc., are given in 
the HahXbu-8-siyar. 

* Capricorn is Saturn’s nocturnal 
mansion ; Pisces the nocturnal man- 
sion of J upiter, and Aries the diurnal 


house of Mars. There does not 
seem to be any special conned ion 
between the Moon and Leo l)ut 
perhaps she is tliere as Vizier or 
deputy for the Sun, who is in Virgo, 
the nocturnal house of Merciirs' — 
but ^yhose maii.sloii is Leo. Libra is 
the diurnal house of Venus. 

is is the technical 
meaning of the term but A.F. mav 
only intend that Afercury was near 

snmp ntlior 
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Adam was of lofty stature, of a wheaten colour, had curling 
hair and a handsome countenance. There are different accounts of 
the stature of this patriarch, but most agree that he was sixty cubits 
high. Almighty G-od produced Eto from his left side and gave her 
in marriage to him, and by her he begat children. Historians have 
told many strange and wondrous things about this hero and though 
there be no difficulty about the extent of Grod’s power, yet experi- 
enced and practical men of the world, on looking to the course of 
nature, rather hesitate about accepting them. It is said that at the 
time of his death, he had 40,000 descendants, and that his immediate 
children were 41, viz., 21 boys and 20^ girls, but some say there were 
19 girls. Seth was the most eminent of them all. 

Some have said that Adam wrote about elixirs ^ (?) {ta'flndt) and 


1 The Muhammadan tradition is 
that Eve, at every parturition pro- 
duced twins except at Seth’s birth. 
FT ft was born alone, — hence the 
numbers 21 males and 20 females. 
See account of Seth, infra. 

2 The Text and Ko. 664 have 

tafhidt. Ordinarily this 
seems to mean evil smells or putri- 
dities, but Steingass gives also the 

meaning tincture — “ ( ta^fxn 

V. n. 2 of tincture).’ ’ If this be 

taken in the sense of elixirs or 
efficacious drugs, it may be that 
ta'findt is right and it agrees with 
the statement in the Hahibn-s-siyar 
that Adam’s book dealt, among 
other subjects, with the properties 
of medicines. Yet A.F. would 
hardly class medicine among the 
occult sciences. In the sense of 
tincture, possibly tafindt has refer- 
ence here to the tradition mentioned 
in the Prolegomena to the Zafar- 
ndma, that when Adam was cast 
out of Paradise, he fell upon the 
mountains of Ceylon, and spent 100 


years there in prayer and penitence. 
During this time, he wept so much 
that plants grew up out of the pools 
of his tears, and all of these were 
medicinal or aromatic like cloves, 
cinnamon, etc. 

In B.M. No. MCCCYI, (p. 19) 
(Rieu, Ar. Cat. 601,602) which is the 
Ar. Text of Shahrazuri’s Tdrikh-i- 
hukamd, the word is not ta'findt but 
apparently, alba'qindt, which does 
not seem to have any meaning. The 

passage is 

ha^zl hnhih fi4-ba^qindt. Perhaps 

the vrord should be alyaqi- 

niydt, ‘^certainties’^ such as articles of 
religion* In 1*0. No. 1579, (Per. 
trs. of Shahrazhrl by one Maqeud 
'All of Tabriz) we find (16a) that 
unfortunately the aJba^qindt or alt/a- 
qinxydt of Shahrazuri’s Text is re- 
presented by a word without dia- 
critical marks. The passage is u 

dxdo.m inan ha^zx azhutuhhd-i-ord dat 

gd/uV itncLiTi* Taking the 
illegible word to be ta*$ibat fr. ta'sib^ 
the appointing a man as chief and 
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other occult Bciences. For example the very 
has BO stated in his Lives of Philosophers* 


learned ^alirazuri^ 
It is said Adam died 


which with ^dhir, raay mean the 
external marks or indications of 
such a person, this may be rendered, 
** And I saw various books about the 
marks (or notes) of an ItfiSiTi (? 
andm, mankind.) Some countenance 
is given to this view by finding that 
Seth, a son of Adain, laid down 16 
rules or marks of a true believer 
{mitmui) as if the father had laid 
down those of an Imam (apostle) and 
the son, those of a disciple. 

Another suggestion which has 

O o 

occurred to me is that the Tvord is 
oliuJl albayyindt, demonstrations,’* 
and which has also the technical 
sense of “ cabalistic interpretations of 
the meanings of letters.” This word 
occurs in Haji Khalfa’s account of 
the Sifr-i-ddam (Book of Adam) 
(FluegeVs ed. III. 599,600.) Here 
we are told that Adam’s book was 
written on 21 olive leaves of Paradise 
and its gates (?) and dealt with the 
properties of letters, etc. 

One more suggestion remains, viz,, 
that A.F.’s word is taflinat, i.e., Heb, 
tephillim^ “amulets or phylacteries.” 
The variants in the notes to our Text 
do not seem of value, and MSS. 
which I have consulted, throw no 
light on the point. Evidently the 
word is used in an unusual sense and 
the copyists have been unable to 
understand it. 

The n of ta'fxndt does not, I think, 
occur in the MSS. I have consulted. 
In the beautiful MS. of Halhed 
(No. 5610, 31 1.3 fr. foot) the word 
appears to be “ obliter- 


ations, amendments.” In K.A.S. No. 

116 it is ciearly written 
ta'qliydt, and this miglit \ ielda good 
sense for ta'qliynt (fr. Vty/) si*emM to 
mean abstruse points in philo-ophy. 

(Lane 2114 a and 5.) R.A.S. No. 117 

has oUaaj ia'fnjdt. 

1 This is the Imum Shrimsii-d-dln 

Muhammad Shahrazurl referred to 

» ■ 

by Amir ( Kh oiKlunnr) in 

his Khaldsatu-l-iikhhar. (I’crHi.'in 

Gladwin, 18ol, j\art 11. 
265,266.) TIic llov.ZfftH-H-HaJd (Rf:- 
hatsok 11. Part T.) state.s that he was 
the author both of tlic Tdrikh-i-huka- 
fnd and the Nazlutiud-qulub (Hearts' 
Delight), but if so, the latter is ap- 
parently not the work deserit)ed by 
Rieu (L 418a.) k^amsu-d-dTn is also 
mentioned in B.M. Ar, Cat. 201^ 6 m iC 
602. The book there desc‘ril)od is 
anonymous and entitled Kazludu.d- 
arindh u Rauzat-l-afrdh, “Delights 
of Souls and Gardens of Jov, 05- 
lectamen Spiritmnn et Viri/larinm 
Gaudiorum,” but Dr. Kieu observes 
that it agrees almost entirely with 
the work of Shamsu-d-din as^h-Shah- 
razuri described by Haji Kbalfa 
(Fluegel VI. 321.) It i.s in two parts, 
the first, an account of ancient 
philosophers, the second, of tho.'^c 
subsequent to Muhammad, and it 
contains 108 Lives (that described 
by HajI KTi alfa had 111.) A|)parently 
Tdrl^-i-hukamd is the secondary 
title. It seems to have been 
written at Basra in 995 (1587). 
Its author wrote a commentary on 
^ahrawardl, a philosopher who was 
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in India and was buried on a mountain in Ceylon' (an island) which 
lies towards the south and which is now known by the name of 
Qadamgdh-i-adam (Adam’s footprint, i.e., Adam’s Peak.) He was ill 
21 days and Eve died, according to one account, a year, according 
to another, seven years and according to a third, three days after 
him. Seth, his successor and administrator, buried her by Adam’s 
side, and it is reported that Noah brought their coffin on board the 
Ark at the time of the Deluge, and afterwards buried them on 
Abu qubais.^ According to another account, they were buried in 
Jerusalem, and according to a third tradition, in Najf-Kufa.s 

Seth — Peace be upon him 

Was the most excellent of Adam’s immediate descendants, and 
was born after the catastrophe of Abel. It is said that whenever 
Eve became pregnant, she gave birth to a son and a daughter, but 
that Seth was born alone. IqlTmiya,* the (twin) sister of Cain was 


put to death at Aleppo by Saladin in 
687 (1191). (D’Herbelot 8.i\ Scheher- 
verdi.) There is a Per. trs. (T.O. 
No. 1679) of the Tdri^d~huJeamd by 
Maqsud 'All of Tabriz, begun under 
the orders of Akbar and completed 
under Jahangir. The translator 
calls the author that pattern of 
writers Shamsu*l-mulka wa-d-din 
Maulana Shamsu-d-din Muhammad 
Shahrazuri. A.F. seems to have 
made considerable use of thejPdrT^-i- 
hiikamd : his account of the three 
Hermes in the notice of Enoch 
agrees closely with the Persian of 
Maqsud ‘Ali. 

Shahrazur is a town in the hill- 
country of Persia and apparently 
near the battle-field of Arbela. 
(Jarrett III. 80,81.) A.F. gives 
Shahrazur as the name of a district 
also. (Meynard’s Ydqut, 356.) The 
name is said to mean the city of 
Zur, — the son of Zohaq a Persian 
king and founder of the town. 


^ A.F. includes Ceylon in India 
(Hindustan.) The Arabs call the 
mountain on which Adam was 
buried, Rahun. 

* Richardson spells Abu Kais, 
after H’Herbelot, and says it is 3 m. 
from Mecca. (D’H. s.i'. Abu Cais 
Mecca.) Abu qubais is a mountain 
n. of Mecca. Abraham is said to 
have proclaimed from it, the insti- 
tution of pilgrimage. 

» Nedjif about 1^ m. (2 kil.) w. of 
Kufa. (Reclus IX. 458) (Kufah. 
Jarret III. 64.) Najf means high 
land and tumulus. A.F.’s account 
of Adam’s burial-place is perhaps 
taken from the Nafd'i$u~l-fuiiun, 

(B.M. No. 16,259a 827.) 

* Much of A.F.’s account of the 
Patriarchs seems taken from the 
Jtaiizatu-s-safd of Mir Khwand (Mir- 
^ond) and the Eabihii-s-siyar of his 
grandson, Khwand Amir (Khonda- 
mlr) or from their sources. The 
Rav.z(xtu-s-safd has been translated 
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given in marriage to him (Seth.) When Adam reached the age of a 
thousand, he made Seth his successor, and enjoined all to submit to 
him. In succession to Adam, he carried on, by his weighty intellect^ 
the administration of the temporal and spiritual worlds. He always 
conducted himself with outward composure and inward efficiency, and 
his were the only descendants who survived Noah’s Flood. He 
is caUed the first Uria,^ a word which in Syriac means teacher. He 
occupied himself with the medical,* mathematical and theological 
sciences, and spent most of his life in Syria. Many of his descend- 
ants abandoned secular affairs and practised asceticism in hermitages. 
He left the world when he was 912 years old. Some say that he was 
Adam’s grandson and that his father was Sulha,® but this tale is 

without foundation. 


in part by Mr. Eehatsek, and his 
translation published by the Or. Trs. 
Fund. This work may advantage- 
ously be consulted in connection 
with A.F. See also Persian Tabari, 
Zotenberg’s trs. 

The story of Iqlimiya is given in 
Tabari, (Cap. XXX.) and in the 
Rau^tu-$-safd. According to one 
tradition, Cain murdered Abel on 
her account, as he was not willing 
that she should marry Abel. Her 
name is variously written Iqlimiya, 
Iqlima {Biirhdn-i-qdti' s. v.) and by 
Bayle, Calmana. Iqlimiya means 


litharge, foam of silver. 
Abel’s death, Iqlimiya was 


After 

arried 


to Seth. 

1 Muhammadans spell this name 
like that of Bathsheba’s husband, 
but there is no connection between 
the two persons. Uriah means 
“ Light of Heaven.” (Ox. ” Helps 
to the Bible.”) D’Herbelot, Art. 
Uriai says : “ Les Arabes se servent 
de ce mot, qui est tire du Chaldaique 


et du Syriaque Ouraia et Onro'io, 
pour signifier uu Maitre ou Doctcur 
de la premiere classe, tels qu’oiit etc, 
Edris, Khedher, Hermes, qui portent 
les titres de premier, second et troi- 
sieme Maitres ou Docteurs do 
rUnivers.” Chwolsohn in his work 
on the Sabaeans, gives the variants, 
Ardni and Araft and comes to the 
conclusion that the word is not 
Syriac but merely a corruption of 
Orpheus. See I, 782 and 800 where 
he says, “ sammt und senders cor- 
ruptionen aus Orpheus.” But may 

it not be connected with Ur, i-e., the 
Ur of the Chaldees or with the ur 
which means light? The form 
ArdnJ is given by Mas‘udi (Book of 
Indication and Counsel, deSacy 
IX. 342 n.) 

2 This is the Muhammadan division 
Of the sciences. (Blochmann 279 n.) 
It is derived from Aristotle. 

8 The Ran^tu-s-safd (Trs.) has 
$iipha, but is unlikely that Mr. 
Eehatsek spelt an Ar. word with a p. 
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Enosh. 

Enosli was born when Seth was 600 years old. A number of 
writers say that his mother was an immaculately-born^ one who, 
like Adam, was clothed with the garment of life without the instru- 
mentality of father or mother. He succeeded his father in accord- 
ance with a testament, and was the first who in this cycle, laid 
the foundations of sovereignty.* They say he reigned 600 years. 
According to Jewish and Christian* traditions, he lived 965 years, — 
according to Ibn JauzT,* 950, — and according to Qazi Baizawi,* 600. 
He had many children. 

Kenan.® 

Kenan was the most enlightened, fortunate and sagacious of the 
sons of Enosh. After his father’s death, this hero, in accordance 
with a testamentary disposition, swayed the affairs of mankind and 
walked in the ways of his illustrious ancestors. He erected the 
buildings of Babylon and founded the city of Sus.'^ They ascribe 
to him the first establishment of houses and gardens. 

The numbers of mankind greatly increased during his time. 
By his wisdom, he distributed them (over the earth), and himself 
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He lived 926 


settled with the descendants of Seth in Babylonia, 
years, but some say he drank the water of life, {i.e., lived) 640 >eais, 

and one school says that he consoled the sorrows of the world, (i.c., 
reigned) for about a century. 


Mahalalil. 

Mahalalil was the best of Kenan’s sons. Kenan placed him on 
the throne when he himself had attained the age of 900. He ruled 
for 300 years. He lived either 928 or 840 or 895 years. 

Jared (Text, Irad.) 

Jared was the most right-minded of the sons of Mahalalil and 
by his honoui*ed father’s orders, he administered the affairs of the 
world. He made canals and conduits, and attained the age of 962 or, 
according to some, of 967 years. 

All these magnates of the household of fortune came into 
existence during Adam’s lifetime. 


Enoch (Text, TMinukh .) 

Enoch is generally known as Idris, and was the distinguished 
son of Jared and born after Adam’s death. Though the last-born 
of Jared’s sons, he was, in wisdom and intelligence, older than all of 
them, and was before them all in felicity and understanding. He is 
the first lawgiver since the time of Seth. Some say that Idris was 
100 years old at the time of Adam’s death and some that he was 
360 years. He was unrivalled in his knowledge of the science of 
government and the refinements of contrivance. Though some assi«-n 

O O 

all scIgilcgs and arts to Adam^ according to most, astronomy, 

writing,' spinning, wearing and sewing were introdnced by Enoch’ 

He learned wisdom from Agathodgemou* of Egypt whom they call 
Uria the Second. 

Among his lofty titles is that of Harmasu-l-haramasa^ (Hermes of 
Hermeses or Trismegistus) and he is also called the third Uria. He 


1 Blochmann (99) mentions Idris 
as the inventor of the Hebrew al- 
phabet. 

* Text, Aghazimun. See Al-bir- 

21 


uni’s India and Chwolsobn on the 

Sabasans. Seth is the first Uria. 

® Jtn II. 49 1.4 fr. ft. Jarrett 
III. 109 n. 
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attained liigh rank in theology and summoned ^ mankind to worship in 
seventy-two languages. He founded 100* cities, of which Madina-i- 
roha* was the least. It was a city of Mesopotamia (Jaza’ir) though 
some place it in the Hijaz (Petroea Arabia). It was inhabited up to 
the time of Hulaku Khan who, it is said, destroyed it for the sake of 
the honour of the country and the well-being of the people.* 

He (Idris) instructed every tribe and every rank of mankind by 
a special procedure in accordance with their capacities. They say 
that he guided men to the reverence of the Great Light (the Sun) 
for most of them, before his time, were without his abounding 
wisdom and did not give thanks for that light of lights. He re- 
garded it as the stock of visible and invisible fortune, and prescribed 
a great festival at the time of its passing^ from one Sign to another 
which is a special time of glory, and above all when it enters Aries. 


1 The phrase for •' summoned ” is 
Oa'iroA fan/iud. The Tdrtkh-i-huka7nd 

to ♦ 

(Per. trs. 176, foot) has u ^uld’iq-i- 

nih'-yno.skun baho.fidd u du zabdn 
do.'i'.'o.t ni'.'inud u ‘ihii u adab 
dmd^t. l^lr. Eebatsek remarks that 
72 is u common number in Muham- 
madan theology, etc., and that David 
is spoken of as having 72 notes in his 
voice. MasTidi says (Meynard, 78) 
that after the Deluge, the 72 lan- 
r'uaf'es were divided as follows 
Shem 19, Ham 17, Japhet36; total 


72. 


* The TdrlJ^-i-hukamd has 108. 
(176 foot.) Abu’l-faraj (Pococke) ed- 

lOO:!. p. *5 has 180. 

2 Text. Zohf, but there is a var, 

llfh'i whicli I adopt, for the city 
meant i.H proliably Edessa, the Roha 
of tlie .\rab.s and the modern Orfa. 
Ji is III Slat 1 C I urket , cast of the 
KnphraO.-. (R.h-lns IX. -Wo and 
L.cture.' on the Jewish Church, 
Stanley. 0.) If, however, A. F. means 
Kil. --a. riiere most lie some mistake 
I,,. , for lvle.--:i wa'^ not, I 


believe, taken by Hulaku Khan and 
it certainly was not destroyed, for 
it still exists. See Quatremere’s 
Eashidu-d-din (334) for a note (128) 
on a Roha mentioned by Eashidu-d- 
din as having been taken by Hulaku 
Kh an. In the Persian it is spelt 
and Quatremere translates 
Houlagou en personne se dirigea 
vers Eouhah dont il se rendit 
maitre.” The note says “ J’ ignore 
quelle est la ville que notre historien 
a voulu indiquer, et si le nom est 
correctement ecrit.” Possibly the 
town is Riha or Riah S.W. of Aleppo. 
(Reclus IX. 765 and 772 n.) 

4 A.F. here refers to the destruc- 
tion of the Ismailians by Hulaku, 
the {irandson of Cingiz Khan, in the 
middle of the 13th century. Cf. 
Gibbon’s remark that the extirpa- 
tion of the Assassins or Ismailians 
of Persia by Hulaku. may be con- 
sidered a service to mankind. 

6 Lit. alighting of glory and reno- 
vation of felicity, — " 
i((hi''xld-iqbdL 
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And wlieuever the planets, who are fed from the bounteous table of 
its rays, entered their own Houses or attained their exaltation, he 
regarded them as of special dignity, and gave thanks for the wonders 
of creation. Such seasons he looked upon as stations and mani- 
festations of the favour of God, and he spent all his days in the 

service of holy spirits and pnre forms. 

He also built the pyramids of Egypt which are known as the 

Domes of Haraman [Gh.imha-s-i-h.aTaiTidn) , And in those lofty build- 
ings, all the arts and their tools have been depicted, so that if the 
knowledge of them be lost, it may be recovered. It is recorded that 
he deputed one of his nobles to lay the foundations of these pyr- 
amids whilst he himself traversed the entire world, eventually re- 
turning to Eg}’pt. 

Abu Ma'shar^ of Balkh relates that there have been many 
Hermes but that three were preeminent; — (1). Harmasi-haramasa 
(Hermes of Hermeses) or Idris whom the Persians call the grandson 
of Kayumars.* (2). Hermes of Babylon who built Babylon after the 
Deluge. Pythagoras was one of his disciples. By the exertions of 
this Hermes of Babylon, the sciences Tvliich had been lost in Noah’s 
Flood were resuscitated. His home was in the citv of the Chaldeans 

V 

(Kaldamn)3 which is called the city of the philosophers (wise men) 
of the East {Madma-i-filasafa-i-mashriq). (3) The Hermes of Egypt 
who was the teacher of Esculapius ( Asqlinus) He too excelled in 
all sciences, especially in medicine and chemistry and spent much 
time in travel. 

The birth-place of Harmasu-l-haramasa (Idris) was Manlf 
(Memphis) now known by the name of Manuf,^ in the land of E^ypt. 
Before the founding of Alexandria, it was called the city of philo- 


^ (Jarrett II. 10. No. 43.) He was 
known in the Middle Ages as Al- 
bumaser. This passage closely re- 
sembles the TarT^'i'hi(J:amd (166- 
ft. ff.) 

8 This is Hushang. (Tabari, Zoten- 
burg, I. 100.) 

* Mas'udl. de Sa?y. Paris 1877, 
IX. 324 n. Their city was Kalwa- 

dha. 


* The author of the Tarlkh-i-huka- 
ma distinguishes between Escula- 
pius, who he says is the son of 
Amur, and Asqllnus. 

6 Manuf, but the u seen\s 

wrong ; the Aiu gives Mauf or Minf. 

(Jarrett III. 75.) It is the Noph of 
the Bible. The Text here agrees 
closely with the TdriJA-i-hul-amd. 
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soplieis, but when Alexander built that city,* he brought the philo- 
sophers of Memphis and other places to Alexandria. 

Among the sayings of Enoch is this, The three* most excellent 
things are truth when angry, bounty when poor and mercy when 
strong. Wonderful stories are told in histories abont his departure 
from this world, which wise men hesitate abont accepting. One 

tradition is that he was then 865, another that he was 405 and a 
third that he was 365. 


Methusalah. 

Methusalah was the son of Enoch. He had many children, so 
that it is diflBcult to enumerate them. After his father, he was the 
head of his tribe and called men to Divine worship. When he was 
900, he had a son whom he called Lamech. After that he lived 290 
years. 

Lamech. 

Lamech was the unique of his time for lofty character and 
exalted virtue. After his father, he became firmly seated on the 
throne. The period of his life was 780 years. And some call him 
Lamhan, Lamak, and Lamakh. 

Noah (Nuh). 

Noah, the son of Lamech, was bom under the Sign of Leo, 
126 years after Adam’s death. He was strong in the ways of reli- 
gion and firmly based on the foundation of justice. The story of his 
calling^ mankind to the worship of Grod, the disobedience of his 
people and the event of the Flood, etc., are well-known. 

Historians have mentioned three floods. First, a flood which 


1 The Ain gives this name to 
Athens. (Jarrett III. 78.) 

* This passage occurs in the 
Tdrl^-i-hukamd, (Mir Khwand, 
Kehatsek I. 72.) The first of these 
three things receives explanation 
from another remark of Enoch (MTr 
Kh wand. Rehatsek, II. Parti.) to the 
effect that a man should beware of 
utterinsf in the time of anger, words 


which will be a cause of disgrace to 
him. It may be noted here that Mir 
^Iwand’s account of some of the 
patriarchs is to be found in two 
places, — at the beginning of his 
work and again among the biogra- 
phies of the philosophers. 

8 Koran, Sura 71. Noah is said 

to have invented the ndqus 
= wooden gong. 
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occurred before our Adam came into existence. Thus ‘the verj leai ned 
§hahrazuri says, “Adam belongs to the first cycle which commenced 
after the world had been devastated by the first flood. The second 
flood was in the time of Noah and began at Kuf a, m the oven of .. oa i s 
house. It lasted six months, and there were eighty persons m he Ark 
{kisAn)> On this account the place where they disembarked and sett e 

was called the Eighty-MarketM-S^g^^-wamauni). 1 he third flood 

was in the time of Moses and was confined to the Egyptians. 

Although romancing historians,^ in treating of the floods, make the 

last two also extend over the whole world, it is evident that this was 
not so for in India,® where they have books many thousand years old, 
there ’is not even a trace of these two floods. To be brief, in a short 
space of time, all the eighty occupants of the Ark died except seven, 
viz., Noah, his three sons, Japheth, Shem and Ham, and their wives ♦ 
Noah assigned Syria, Mesopotamia, Hraq and Khurasan to Shorn ; 
the western countries, and Abyssinia, Indian, Scinde and the Sfidan^ 


1 This passage occurs in the 
TdriJ^i-hukamd (Maqsud ‘AH). 

2 This is the Muhammadan tradi- 
tion. (Tabari, Zotenberg, I, 108 
and Koran, Sale, Cap. XI). “ And 
“the oven poured forth water, or, 
“as the original literally signifies, 

boiled over, which is consonant to 
‘‘ what the Rabbins say, that the 
‘‘ water was boiling hot.” {Rauzaiic- 
s-safd, Rehatsek I, 90). 

s Ar. SuQu-s-samdnin. It was at 

JL •• •• 

the foot of the mountain A1 Judi, 
i.e., Mount Ararat. (D’Herbelot art. 
TJiamanin). D’H. states that it 
is called also Jazira Ban! ‘Umar 
(in Mesopotamia). Mas‘iidl says 
(Meynard, 74) that Al- J udi is in the 
country of Basra and in Jazira ibn 
‘Umar, that the eighty persons were 
40 men and 40 women and that 
Samanin existed in his day, 332 H. 

* Referring apparently to the 
hailstorm— the seventh plague of 


Egypt, or perhaps to the overflowing 
of the Red Sea. 

^ Shahrazuri describes Xoah’s 
Deluge as universal (176). 

* It is curious that A.F. should 
assert there was no trace of Noah’s 
Flood in the Indian annals for Satya- 
vrata and his Flood have often been 
identified with Noah and the Deluge. 
Probably A.F. identified Sat 3 'avrata’s 
Flood with that which occurred be- 
fore the birth of Adam, for Sat^a- 
vrata belongs to the beginning of 
the Safya Yuga and apparently A. F. 
assigned Noah's Flood to the com- 
mencement of the Kali Yugra and the 
beginningof thei'eignof Yudliisthira, 
for he gives 4696 years as the inter- 
val between these events and the 
40th Akbar. (Jarrett 11-15 and 22). 

T Or, “country of the blacks.’’ 
(Jarrett III, 108 and 109. Apparent- 
ly A. F. includes the Arabs amono 
the descendants of Ham. 
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to Ham ; aud China, Sclavonia^ and Turkistan to Japheth. And in 
the opinion of historians, the aboriginal inhabitants of those countries 
at the present day, are descended from these three, and the lineage 
of mankind from the days of the Flood is derived from them. Noah 
died when he was either 1600 or 1300 years old. There are other 
stories too about his age, such as that he lived for 250 or 350 years 
after the Flood and that he was born either 126 years after Adam’s 


death or in Adam’s last days, and that he sat upon the throne of 
guidance, {i.e., became a prophet) when he was 50, or 150, or 250, or 
350 years old, and that he was a guide to mortals for 950 years. 

Ham^ had nine sons, viz., Hind, Sind, Zanj (Zanzibar), Nuba, 
Canaan, Kush, Qabt (copt),® Berber, (Abyssinia), and some 

have written that Ham had six sons. They omit Sind and Canaan 
and make Nuba the son of Habsh. 

Shem also had nine sons, viz,, (1) Arfakhshad.* (2) Kayumars 
who is the progenitor of the kings of Persia, (3) Asud® who founded 
Mada’in® (the twin-cities of Seleucia and Ctesiphon), etc., Ahwaz^ 
and Pahlfi (? Peleg) are his sons and Pars is the son of Pahlu, (4) 
Ighan ^ the father of Sham (Syria) and Rum (Asia Minor), (5) 
Buraj,^ of whom historians tell nothing except the name, (6) Laiiz 
(? Lud) from whom the Pharoahs of Egypt are descended, (7) Elam 
who built the cities of ^uzistan ; Khurasan and Tambal"^ are his sous. 


1 Saqlab , — the original 
Sclavonia, between the Oxns and the 
Dnieper, (Jarrett III, lOl.) In the 
Ain (Text) Saqlab is described as a 
city of Rum which must be a mis- 
take for Rus. It seems that Saqlab 
and Chalybes are the same word. 

2 Jarrett HI, 327. There A.F. 

apparently repudiates the idea that 
the Hindus are descended from Ham. 
b Corresponds to Mizraim of the 

Bible. 

* Arpachshad of Genesis 10, 22. 

6 Ashur. 

« Ain, Mada’in of Chosroes. 
(.Jarrett III, Go and 9G. Also HI, 

:52G.) 


^ Ahwaz, a town in Khuzistan 
(Persia) on the Karun, (Jarrett HI, 
65) famous for its weir. (Reclus 
IX, 287 and Curzon Pro. G. S. 1890.) 

* Var. If an and IqTn and {Hahihu- 
s-siyar) Iqan. Probably the last is 
correct for the name seems con- 


nected with Iconium (Koniah) and 
to be that of the eponymous hero of 


the citv. 

® So too Hahihv-s-siyar but it 
calls him Nuraj. 

to Tubal. Miles calls him Hakyal. 
Perhaps the same as Turabel. 
(Jarrett II, 245 and 2-50.) Tambol 
appears as a person’s name in tee 
Tarl^-i-Ra^lJi and Babar’s Me- 
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and ‘Iraq is the son of lOiurasan, and K.rman (Carman, a) an. 
Makran ■ are sons of Tambal, (8) Aram from whom the tr.ho o 
■id is descended, (9) Busar whose sons a,-o isarba.jan, Aran, 

Arman and Parian. rr - 

Some say that Shem too had only six sons and omit Kayumars, 

Biiraj and Laiiz. In short, there is much discrepancy about t lo 
descendants of those two (Shem and Ham). 

Japheth. (Yafis.) 

Japheth was the most just of Noah’s sons. Tlio lofty line of his 
Majesty, the king of kings, is linked with him, and the Klmns ot tlio 
eastern cities and of Turkistan all derive from him. He is called 
the Father of Turk (Ab/(-Uurk), and some historians call him 
Alunja Khan. When Japheth left Suqu-s-samaiiTu with his wife and 
family, to go to the eastern and northern countries which had been 
assigned to him, he begged his father to teach him a prayer by 
which he might have rain whenever he wanted it. Noah gave him 
a stone which had the property of bringing rain, and indicated that 
he had pronounced over it the Ineffable Namc^ (liL Great ^>anie) 
with the design that the foolish should not comprehend tho matter 
and transgress his precepts, or perhaps he really recited the Ineffable 
Name over it. And at present there are many of these stones among 
the Turks which they call ycdutdsfi. The Persians call them 
yada^ and the Arabs hajaru-l-rnatar, (rain-stone). And Japheth, on 


moirs. Temhal-l^dna was also a 
name for Farghaua, Babar, 196. 

1 D’Herbelotart. Macran. Mekran 
here appears to be the well-known 
maritime province of Baluchistan. 

* The passage is obscure and per- 
haps there is an error in the Text. 
Maulavi ‘Abdu-l-haijq ‘Abid, to whom 
I referred the passage, writes : “ The 
meaning is not clear. There may be 
some misprint in the Text. As the 
passage stands, it may be translated, 
‘ I have uttered over it the Great 
Name, in order that the simple, not 
getting clue to it, may not depart 


I 


( 


fromhis (j'our) command (or coun.sel), 
or he actually uttered the Grout 
Name over it.” Tho usual account 
is that Noah engraved the Great 
Name on the stone, and ])Ossibly we 


should read engraved,” for 


uttered,” in the last clause. 



i 


friend has referred mo to the jiassagc 
in Revelations II, 17, “ i will give 
him a white stone, and upon tlie stone 


a new name written, wiiioh no one 
knoweth saving lie that rcceiveth it.” 
8 Bfibar, Erskinc xlvii. Ra.sludu- 
, d-din, Quatromere’s elabnrate note. 


IdH. and Viilltars II. 361'. 
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going to those regions, became a dweller in deserts, and whenever 
lie wished, the cloud of God’s bounty, came down in rain through 
the virtue of that stone. In course of time, children were bom 


to Japheth and he established excellent laws among them, which 
were at once comforting to the short-thoughted and joy-increasing 
to lofty minds. He left eleven sons, viz., 1, Turk, 2, Cin, 3, Saqlab, 
4, Mansaj,i also called Mansak, 5, Kamari,* also called Kaimal, 
6, :^alaj, 7, Khazan, 8, Rus, 9, Sadsan, 10, Ghaz,8 11, Yaraj.* 
borne books mention only eight sons, omitting I^alaj, Sadsan and 


Ghaz. 


Tore. 

Turk was the eldest son of Japheth, and the Turks call him 
Yafis Ogtlan.^ He excelled all his brothers in wisdom, management 
and care for his subjects. On his father’s death, he sat upon the 
throne of sovereignty and dispensed gentleness, manliness and relief of 
the oppressed. He settled in a place which the Turks call Sihuk® or 
SalikaT and which had hot and cold springs and delightful meadows. 
He made dwellings of grass and wood and constructed tents, and 
made clothes by sewing together the skins (and furs) of beasts of 
burden and of prey. Salt? was discovered in his time. One of his 
laws was that the son should inherit naught but a sword and that 
whatever was wanted should go to the daughter. They say he was 
contemporary with Kayumars, and that as the latter was the first king 
of Persia, so Turk was the first sultan of Turkistan, He lived to 
the age of 240. 


1 The reputed father of Gog and 
Magog and, apparently, the Scrip- 
tural Mishesh. 

^ Gomer of Genesis. Probably the 

Text k is the MS g. 

^ Guz in Yullers II, 609a. Gozz 
in Mas‘adl I, 212. The supposed 
ancestor of the Turkomans# 

^ D’Herbelot calls him Taraga and 

the ninth son, Isan. 

^ A note to Text states that 

Oghlan means son in Turkish. 


^ ? Issigb-kuL Text, Sllul. Per- 
haps the river Selenga, but the des- 
cription better applies to the lake 
of Issik-kul (Hot Water) which is 
said to be ten times the size of Lake 
Geneva. Reclus AH, 350. It lies N. 
of Yarkand. Its waters do not 
freeze. The jSA>a?araftc-Z-afrafe calls 

it Jaeelgan. (Miles 25). 

T The discovery is said to have 

been made accidentally by his son 

Tunag or Tatak. 
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Alin j A Khan.i 

Alinja Khan was the best of Turk’s sons, men the measure 
of Turk’s years was fulfilled, Alinja ^an was placed on the throne 
by the will of the chiefs. He made far-sighted wisdom his rule, and 
spent his days in the administration of justice. When he became 
old, he went into retirement became a hermit). 

DiB BlQm.* 

Dib Baqui became king on his father’s retirement and in accord- 
ance with his appointment. 

KiyCk Kh an. 

Klyiik was the worthy son of Dib Baqui. When the father bade 
adieu to the world, he made over the throne of the Khanate to KK iik 
who, knowing the duties of sove eiguty, acted up to them, 

Alinja Khan, 

Alinja Khan was the son of Kiyiik and became heir-apparent in 
the end of his father’s days. He was extravagant in liis liberalities, 
and in his reign the Turks became intoxicated^ by the world and 
strayed from the path of wisdom. After a long time, twin-sons were 
born to him. One was named Mughul and the other Tatar. AVhen they 
came to years of discretion, he divided his kingdom into two portions 
and gave one half to Mu gh ul and one half to Tatar. When their illus- 
trious father died, each of the two sons reigned in his own territory, 
in harmony with one other. 

As this lofty line (Akbar’s) has no connection with Tatar and 
his eightfold^ branches [i.e., generations) I pass them over and 
proceed to relate the history of Mu gh ul and his noble descendants. 

Mdqhul Khan. 

Mughul Khan was a wise prince. He so conducted himself that 
the hearts of his subjects were attached and obedient to him and 

- \ 

^ Shajratu-l-atrdk, Abluchi Khan. (SjtoJ rat n-l-atrdk. Wiles 29). Accord- 

* D’Herbelot, “ Great Dignity.” iug to D’Herbelot (Art. Tatar) Alinja 

S This refers to their becoming Khan, the father, is required to make 

idolaters. ( Kh afi Kh an I, 3). up the eight. 

* Z.e., eight in all, Tatar being one. 


* ^ akrahnama. 

all tried to serve liim properly. The generations of the Mughuls are 
nine in number^ beginning with Mu gh ul Khan and ending with lit 
Khan. The Mughuls have taken the usage of Ttiquz^ (nine) from 
this, and they consider this number most excellent in all matters. 
The Creator bestowed on Mu^ul Khan four sons, Qara Khan, Azar 
Khan, Kar Hhan and Uz Khan. 

Qara Khan.s 

Qara Khan was both the eldest son and preeminent in justice 
and the art of government. He sate upon the throne in succession 
to his illustrious father and made his summer {aildq) and winter 
iqi^Idq) quarters in Qaraqum* near two mountains called Irtaq^ 
and K^irtaq. 


1 Vullers 48Ih. The generations 
are said to end with Tl Khan because, 
in his time, the Mughul race was all 
but extirpated. If the statement of 
the Turks, mentioned below, that this 
catastrophe occurred 1000 years 
after A gh uz’s death, be correct, it is 
evident that far more than nine 
generations must have intervened 
between Mu gh ul and II Khan. 

2 Steingass s.v. “ Nine, hence pre- 
sent, gift, such being offered to 
kings, etc., by nines, as a sacred 
number.” 

3 I.e., the Black Prince. A.F. omits 
to mention that he was put to death 
by his own son, Aghuz. (Khafi Khan 

I, 0.) 

4 I.e., black sand or dust. The Text 

wrongly has Qaraqaram. The 

Ain mentions the place as belonging 
to the Sixth Climate. (Jarrett HI, 
102). The Am (Text II, 46), des- 
cribes it as a mountain in Turkistan 
(not Kohistan as Jarrett has it) 
and the editor says (l.c.n.) that 
many MSS. read Qardqum. 

This is the correct reading. (Yul- 


lers s.v. II, 7I7b, and D’Herbflot 
art: Caracum.) In Gladwin’s Ain 
the lat. and long, of Qaraqum and 
of Kh anball gh which immediately 
follows, are given ; the long, for 
Qaraqum being 115° and for Khan- 
baligh 124°. 

N.B. Khanball gh is described in 
Text as the capital of Cathay, not of 
China. 

3 Erdmann, 

and Gaztaq. D’Herbelot calls them 
Artak and Ghertak, and says they 
are part of Mount Imaus (Paradise 
Lost III, 431), and that the city of 
Caracum lies between them, Artak 
being N. and Ghertak S. He gives 
the long, as 116° which agrees very 
well with Gladwin. Of course both 
longs, are calculated from the For- 
tunate Isles. Greenwich long, is 
between 72° and 80.° The lat. of 
the Karakoram Pass (Imperial 
Gazeteer, Hunter), is 35° 33" or 
about 11° less than that given in the 
Ain. (46 N.). This would imply 

that Qaraqum and Qaraqaram are 
totally different names and places, 
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Agtuz Khan was the worthy son of Qara Khan, aiul was born of 
his chief wife during the time of his rule. Romancing story- 
tellers relate things about his naming himself and about his progress 
in the path of piety, which a just-judging intellect is not disposed to 

credit. He was admittedly an enlightened, pious and just ruler and 

framed excellent institutions* and laws whereby the varied world was 
composed and the contrarieties of the Age conciliated. Among 
Tm-ki kings, he was like Jamshid among the kings of Persia. By 
his ripe wisdom, lofty genius, felicity and native courage, he brought 
under his sway the countries of Iran (Persia) Triran,^ Rum^ (Asia 
Minor), Egypt, Syria, Europe (Afranj),^ and other lands. Many 
nations came within the shadow of his benevolence, and ho estab- 
lished titles among the Turks suitable to their ranks and which 


but on the other hand, D’Herbelot 
gives the lat. of Caracum as 36^ 
36 '. There is an account of the city 
of Karacum (Caracorum) in Gibbon 
who (Cap. 64) makes it about 600 
m. X.W. Pekin. It vas also called 
Holin. 

I Text, A gb ar. For account of 
him see Kh aft Khan I, 4 and 5, 
D’Herbelot s.v. Ogouz Khan, Shaj- 
raiu-l-airdk (Miles) 30. The story 
is that Aghiiz refused immediately 
after birth to take the breast, and 
that his mother had a dream in 
vhich he told her that he would not 
permit her to suckle him until she 
became a believer in Islam. Accord- 
ingly she secretly embraced that 
faith. Also, when he was a twelve- 
month old, he told the conclave 
assembled to decide upon his name, 
that it was Aghuz (Khafi Khan l.c.). 
These things occurred long before the 
birth of Muhammad, but the latter 
was only the Seal (last) of the Pro- 


phets, and the religion of Islam is 
considered to have existed from all 
time. Hence the Mu. formula of 
“Peace be upon him’’ is applied to 
Adam and others of the patriarchs. 

* ^ ydsd. Text, idytsh'/ml which 
is an error. The best known ydsd 
are those of Cingiz Khan. (Miles 

1. c. 90 and Gibbon and D’Herbelot 
art. Jassa). 

* Turkistan or Tran.soxiana. It is 
said to have been named after Tur, 
the son of FarTdun (D’H. art. Mogul), 
but if so, A.F.’s use of it here is an 
anachronism, for ho describes Tur 
as nearly exterminating the Mu gh nl.s 
about a thousand years after Aghnz 
Khan’s death. 

* This may mean the whole Greek 
Empire or only Asia Mintu- 
(Roumelia). 

^ Afranj is properly the name of 
a people, t’!*.. the Franks. Iv.' n^o.l 'i.' 

r 

V, gives a similar li>t. 
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are on men's tong’ues to the present day, such as Aighurd Qanighli, 
Qibcaq, (Kipcak), Qarligh, Khalaj, etc. He had six sons, tiz., Kim 
(sun), AI (moon), Yillduz (star), K5k (or G5k) (skyt, Tagh (mountain), 
and Tangiz (sea). The three elders were called Buzmaq* and the 
three others Uji'Ji. His eons and eons’ sons became 24 branches, 
and all the Turks are descended from these magnates. The term 
Turkoman did not exist in old times, but when their posterity came 
to Persia (Iran) and propagated there, their features came to resem- 
ble the Tajiks. But as they were not Tajiks, the latter called them 
Turkomans, i.e., Turk-like. But some say that the Turkomans are 
a distinct tribe and not related to the Turks. It is said that after 
Aghilz Khali tad conquered the world, he returned to his own settle- 
ment {yurat), and seating himself on the throne of dominion, held a 
I^usru-like feast and conferred royal gifts on each of his fortunate 
sons, faithful officers and other servants, and promulgated lofty ordi- 
nances and excellent canons as guides for the perpetuation of prospe- 
rity. He laid it down that the right wing, which Turkomans call 
Burdnghar, and the succession should appertain to the eldest son and 
his descendants, and the left wing, i.e., the Jardnghdr and the exe- 
cutive {'ivaltdiat) to the younger sons. And he decreed that this law 
should always be observed, generation after generation; — hence at 
the present day, one half of the twenty-four branches is associated 
with the right wing and one half with the left. He ruled for 72 or 
73 years and then bade adieu to the world. 

Kun Kha n. 

Kun Sian took his father’s place, in accordance with his testa- 
ment and acted in administration and government by his own acute 


I The meanings of this and follow- 
in terms are .oiven by Mir Khwand 
and Miles. Erdmann, the authority 
often quoted by Howoi'th, writes 

qdriuk, and says it means 
Biiow-lord. Qipcak is said to mean 
a hollow tree. 

8 Said to mean “Broken” and 
“Three arrows.” The legend of 
origin is given by Miles. Text, 


Bajuq for Ujoq. Vq is an arrow, 
and t'c means three. The etymo- 
logies are also given in Ab&-1- 
ghazi Des Maison 24. The name 

or “ Broken ■' was given to 
the three elder sons because they 
brought in three pieces of a golden 
bow. The three younger brought in 
three golden airows. 
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nnderetendiBg, and* the eage counsels of Qabal« KhwSja who had 
been Vizier to Agiuz Oan. He so arranged about his brothers, his 
children and his nephews— who were 24 in number, for each of the 
six brothers had four sons— that each recognized his position and 
assisted in the management of the State. Having reigned for 70 
years, he appointed li ^an his successor and departed. 




ii Khan observed the laws of his illustrious father, adorned 
justice with amicability, and combined wisdom with good actions. 


Yulduz Khan. 

Yuldiiz Khan was the eldest^ son and successor of li Khan. 
He attained high rank in world-sway and in the dispensing justice. 


Mangali KgAN (Michael).® 

Mangall ^O^an was the beloved son of Yulduz Kian and sate 
upon the throne in succession to him. He was distinguished for devo- 
tion to God, and for praising the pious. 


Tangiz Khan. 

Tangiz !Oian conducted the affairs of sovereignty after his 
honoured father’s death and wore the crown of dominion in Mug^u- 
listan for 1 10 years. 

Il Khan. 

il !^an was his noble son. When the father became old and 
weak, he gave II Khan the management of affairs, and alleging the 
number of his years as an excuse, went into solitary retirement. 

Qiyan.6 

Qiyan was the son of II l^an and, by the mysterious ordinances 
of Divine wisdom, he became a resting-place {maurid) of adversities. 


1 The conjunction ii has dropped 
out of the Text, but occurs in the 
Lucknow ed. and in No. 564. 

* Text, IrqXl, but admittedly this 
is against all the MSS. 

S Apparently he is Kun’s brother, 
and the “illustrious father” must 
be A gh uz. 


♦ According to another account, 
he was AT Khan’s brother. 

® Mangala may also mean sun, 
or the forehead, (Tar. Rash 7n.) 

8 Though this name is the head- 
ing of the Text, the narrative is 
in part that of II Khan’s reign. 
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When the God of wisdom desires to bring a jewel of hnnianitv to 
perfection, He first manifests sundry i favours under the cover of dis- 
favours of misfortune, and grants him the robe of existence after 
having made some great and pure-hearted ones his ransom and 
sacrifice [fida). There is an instance of this in the story of II 
who, after the turn of sovereignty came to him, was passing his life 
according to a code which provided for the control of the outer world 
and the contemplation of the world of reality, and was binding up the 
hearts of the distressed, until that Tiir, the son of Farldfin, obtained 
sway over Turkistan, and Transoxiana {Md-wdrdu n-nahr) and in con- 
junction with Sunij the king of the Tatars and Ai^rirs, made a 

great war upon 11 ^^an. The Hughul army, under the excellent dis- 
positions of il Khan, made a desperate struggle, and many of the 
Turks, Tatars and Ai^iirs were slain. In the combat, Tar and the 
Tatars were unable to resist and fled. They took refuge in stratagems 
and vulpine tricks and dispersed. After going a little way, they hid 
in a defile, and then at the end of the night, suddenly made an on- 
slaught on ll ^an’s army. Such a massacre took place that of 
Il Khan’s men not one escaped except his son Qiyau, his cousin 
TakCiz* and their two wives^ who had hidden themselves among the 


slain. At night, these four withdrew to the mountains and with 
many troubles and difficulties, traversed the valleys and ravines, and 
came to a meadow which had salubrious springs and fruits in abun- 
dance. In their helpless state, they regarded this pleasant spot as 
a godsend and settled in it. The Turks call it Irganaqfin and say 
that the terrible calamity happened 1000 years after the death of 

Aghuz Khan. 

The sage knows that in this wondrous destiny there lay the 
plan for the production of that all- jewel, his Majesty, the king of 
kinf^s so that the status of sacrifice might be attained and also that 
the ascents of banishment, seclusion, and hardship might, m this 
stranc^e fashion, be brought together to the end that the unique pearl, 



I There is perhaps a play on the 
words inirdd and murdd ; the first 
meaning a precious stone possessed 
of wondrous qualities, the second 

success. 


* Probably Naquz is more correct. 
» The Text does not distinctly say 
at the women were wives, the word 
nrl I'koiiiry A// One account says 


sisters. 
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his Majesty, the king of kings,— who is the final cause of t le crea- 
tion of the glorious series {tahaqa) and also the material for this record 
of Divine praise,— might become the aggregate of all the stages of 
existence and be acquainted with the grades of humanity , whic i 
might thus arise,— and should achieve spiritual and temporal success, 
and that in this way there be no defective round (girdl) on the 

periphery of his holiness. 

In fine, after Qiyan and his companions had settled in that place, 
they begat children and grew into tribes. Those who sprang from 
Qiyan were called Qiyat and those who descended from Takuz were 
called Darlgin. No account is forthcoming of the descendants of 
Qiyan while they were in Irganaquu- a period of about 2,000 years. 
Presumably in that place and age reading and writing were not 
practised. After the lapse of about 2000 years and in the last 
period of Nushirwan's^ reign, the Qiyat and Darlgin desired to leave 
the place, as it was not large enough for them. A mountain which 
was a mine of iron barred their way at the beginning. Able minds 
devised deer-skin bellows {gaicazn, perhaps elk) and with these they 
melted that iron mountain and made a way. Then they rescued 
their country from the hands of the Tatars and others, by the sword, 
and contriving vigour, and became firmly seated on the throne of 
success and world-rule. From the circumstance that in four^ thousand 
years previous to this event, (i.e., the emigration from Irganaquu) there 


1 Kusbu’wan, a king of Persia, 
celebrated for bis justice, reigned 
631-579 A.D. Muhammad congratu- 
lated himself on having been born 
(578 A.D.) in bis reign. 

2 I do not understand the principle 

of this calculation. Yulduz Kh an, 
under whom the Mughuls emigrated 
from Irganaquu, is the 29th ancestor, 
reckoning from Adam, and the total 
of 28 must be made up of 25 who 
lived previous to the flight to 
Irganaqun three, viz., Qi3’an, 

Timur Ta^ and Mangali, who are 
the only three denizens of that 
settlement whose names have been 


preserved. The period after the 
exodus (cir. 579 A.D.) up to the date 
of A.F.’s writinc:, was about 1.000 
years, and in it there were 2-5 rulers 
including Akbar. But how do cal- 
culators reckon, upon these data, 
that the number of ancc.^tors who 
lived in Irganafiun for 2.000 years, 
was 25 ? One would rather expect 
the figure 50. But ])erhaps the cal- 
culation is based on lives twice as 
long as later ones. (Gibbon Cap. 
42n.) Apparently it is roughly 
based on a progressive diminution of 
the period of human life. A.F. 
reckons that 7,0W years more or less. 
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were twenty-eiglii lofty ancestors and twenty-five in tbe milleninm 
after it, sagacious calculators conjecture that during these two 
thousand years (spent in Irganaqfin) there were twenty-five ancestors. 

Be I it remembered that Mu^ulistan is to the eastward and far 
from civilization. Its circuit is seven or eight months’ journey. On 
the east, its boundary extends to Cathay (Khita) and on the west, to 
the country of the AT^urs ; on the north, it touches Qargaz and 
Salika (? Kir gh iz and Selenga) and on the south, it adjoins Tibet. 
The food of its people is the produce of hunting and fishing and 
their clothing the skins and fur of wild and tame animals. 

Timur TAsh. 

Timur Tash is of the auspicious stock of Qiyan. He was exalted 
by sovereignty and command. 

elapsed from the birth of Adam to “ Chinese periods of the History of 

40th Akbar (1696). From Adam to “ the Huns and Turks. “ (De Guignes 

the death of II Khan, 4,000 years “ Tom. I, Par. II, 376), and of the 20 

are counted, and in this period, were “ generations from their restora- 

26 genei’ations. (A.F. speaks of “ tion to Gingis.” (Cingiz Khan). 

28, but this is inclusive of II Khan’s Howorth (I, 35) puts the period at 
son, Qiyan and Timur Tash and 400 years. Ea^idu-d*din mentions 

Mangali Khwaja, viz., the grand- a period of 2,000 years, but this is 

father and father of the Yuldoz who the interval from the destruction of 

came out from Irganaqun). In the II Khan and the Mughuls by the 

thousand years between the emi- Tatars up to the date of Eas^idu- 

gratiou and 40th Akbar, there were d-din’s writing, consequently the 

also 26 generations, and so, appa- former event occurred about 700 

rently, it was calculated that for I B.G. D’Ohsson says (I, Cap. II, 21) 
the intervening 2,000 years (required that according to Mu^ul traditions, 

to make up the 7,000) there must their defeat by the Tatars occurred 

have been 26 generations. In other : 2,000 years before the birth of 

words, there were 4,000 years in Cingiz Kh an. (Jan. 1155 A.D.) 

which the length of a generation | D’Herbelot (art. Genghiz Khan) 
was 160 3'ears, 2,000 in which it was says that the Mughuls remained in 

80 and 1,000 in which it was 40. Irganaqun for several generations, 

I do not, however, know what au- and that the period was over 1,000 
thority A.F. had for his 2,000 years. years. Hone of these statements 

“The ti'adition of the Mughuls,” supports A.F.’s chronology. Possibly 

says Gibbon (Cap. 42n.) “ of he wrote one and not two thousand. 

“ the 460 years which they passed in ^ This description is taken from 

“the iiiouiituiiis, agrees with the j 
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MangalI Khwaja. 

Mangali Khwaja is tlie worthy son of Timur Tash. He exalted 
the crown of dominion and auspiciousness and possessed the dlvfin 

of power and justice. 

TToldto Khan. 

Yulduz Khan was the high-^thoughted successor of Mangali 
Khwaja who at the coming out of the Qiyat and Darlglu was the 64 
chief and leader. From the time of Qiyan, his (Qij'^an s) descendants 
had reigned generation after generation in Irganaqun. Yulduz Khan, 
by the help of the fortunate star of his dominion, gradually emerged 
from the horizon and civilized the tribes of the Mughuls. He was 
powerful and magnanimous and among the Mughul families, he is 
counted of good blood and fashion who can trace his origin up to 
Yulduz Khan. 

JuiNA^ Bahadur. 

JuTna Bahadur was the worthy son of Yidduz Khan and when 

the cup of his father^s years was full, sate on the throne of world- 
government. 

^ _L M_m_ 

^ Also spelled Jabina and Cabina. 

For further information regarding 
the Muhammadan accounts of the 
descendants of Japlieth, I beg to 


refer the reader to the full and inter- 
esting note of Major Raver ty which 
begins at p. 869 of his translation 
of the ToJbaqdi-i-ndsiri. 


2:1 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Her Majesty Alanqdwa, the cupola of chastity and veil 

OF PURITY. 


Whatever, God, the wondrous Creator, hi’ings forth from the 
hidden places of secrecy to the light of manifestation, is attended by 
extraordinary circumstances. But the sons of men fail to perceive 
these, from the heedlessness which has its props and foundation in 
fulness of life and the wrappage of worldliness. Were it not so, 
man would be ever standing at gaze and not applying himself to 
action. Hence the woi'ld-adorning Initiator hides most of the 
wonders of His power from the sight of mortals, but lest they should 
be entirely shut out from the extraordinary spectacle of the Divine 
decrees, He raises this veil from before a few of the holy hiding 
places of His secrets. And again, after much seeing, a heedlessness 
which fate has made a constituent of their natures, causes this very 
sic^ht to become a screen against perception. And again > after that, 

the universal benevolence of the Deity, for a thousand diverse pnr- 
poses-one being the instruction of the minds of negligent mortals, - 
brings forth a new creation, and raising the veils and curtains some- 


She 


what, displays a wondrous picture. ... 

The extraordinary story of her Majesty is a case in pom . 
was the happy-starred daughter (duii(ar-i-9ud«-aBiar) of Juma 
Hahadur of the QiySt tribe and Barlas-" family. Her p ysioa 


1 The passage is obscure, but I 
think the sense is that men get ac- 
customed to the wonderful and so 
their very seeing becomes blindness. 
The B.M. No. 5610 (Halhed’s) omits 
the a2 after hisyar, thus making 
ghaflali (heedlessness) the nomina- 
tive. I have adopted this reading 
as 1 think it makes the better sense. 


* Khafi Khan Bib. Ind. 1, 7n. Ac- 
cording to one copy of the Zafarm- 
rfia — Prolegomena, Jubina was a 
woman and a daughter of Tuldaz 

Kb an. 

8 Erdmann says she belonged to 

the tribe of Qurulas See also 

Ney Elias and Ross 

i .51, where the author states that she 
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on 

stasre of Divine emanations. 


mental beauty went on increasing from her earliest yeai.s, un i »y 

loftiness of thought and sublimity of genius, she became t ic niqiio 
of the Age, and by acknowledgment of friends and foes, re a- 
tives and strangers, was magnanimous, pious, and a lover of wisdom. 
The lights of theosophy shone from her countenance, the Divine 
secrets were manifested on her forehead. Slio sat secluded behind 
the screen of chastity and abode in the privy chamber of meditation 
the Unity, was a theatre of holy epiphanies and an alighting- 

When she arrived at maturity, she was, 

according to the custom of princes and the practice of gieat ones ftf 
Church and State, given in marriage to Zubun Biyaii, king of 
Mughulistan and her own cousin and (thus) they joined that uni epic 
pearl of purity with a temporal ruler. As he was not her match, he 
hastened to annihilation and her Majesty Alanquwa who was the repose 
(dsdijisk) of the spiritual world, became likewise the ornament 
[drdyi^) of the temporal world and, applying herself of necessity to 
outward acts, she became the sovereign of her tribe 

One night this divinely radiant one was reposing on her bed, 
when suddenly a glorious ^ light cast a ray into the tent and entered 
the mouth and throat of that fount of spiritual knowledge and glory. 
The cupola of chastity became pregnant by that light in the same 
way as did her Majesty {Hazrat) Miryam* (Mary) the daughter of 
^Imran (Amram). 

Praised be the God who maintained holy human souls from 
Adam down to this child of light, in prosperity and adversity, abun- 
dance and want, victory and defeat, pleasure and pain, and other 
contrasted conditions, one after another, and made them partakers 


of emanations of the holy light. Before this holy light made its 
fortunate alighting from high heaven, Qiyan was withdrawn from the 
associations of climates and cities and supported in a solitary wilderness, 
and many ancestors were given to her (AlanquwfG, generation after 


was a Kurkluk {? ). In B.M. No. 
7628 of Ea^Tdu-d-dln’s great work, 
4o61>, the name of the tribe is writ- 
ten Quriilas. Barlas then 

mii.st be a copyist’.s error. 

I Cf. Khnfi Khan I, 8. He says 
the light was like the .sun’s disk, and 


til at it entered A la in |n was inonth 
wliich was open (from astonisUinent 
apparently, at the spectacle). 

* The Virgin Mary wlioni Mnbani- 
mad calls the dangliter of ‘Amran, 
apparently because ho confounded 
her with the sister of Mose.s. 
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p^eneratiou, for two thousand years in these Highlands {hdhUtdn), 
thereby purifying her and familiarizing her with the land of holiness 
and converting the human element into a collection of all degrees, Divine 
and earthly. When the spiritual preparation was complete, Yulduz 
Khan was brought — for the ends of Divine wisdom — from the 
mountains to the city, and seated on a throne, till the turn of the holy 
series reached her Majesty Alanquwa and that divine light, after passing 
without human instrumentality, through many eminent saints and 
sovereigns, displayed itself gloriously in the external world. That 
day 1 {viz., of Alanquwa’s conception) was the beginning of the mani- 
festation of his Majesty, the king of kings, who after passing through 
divers stages was revealed to the world from the holy womb of her 
Majesty Miryam-makani for the accomplishment of things visible and 

invisible. 

It needs a Plato of abstract thought to comprehend the saying 
The Lord* of Time {zamdn) remains behind the veil whilst Time’s 
products [zamdnujdn), i.e., mortals, rend it with outward sorrow and 

inward anguish.” 


1 I slionld have been inclined to 
read nur, light here, instead o£ voz, 
day, hut all the MSS. seem to have 

roz. 

* I do not fully understand this 
passage. It seems to be a quota- 
tion, a sort of Sybilline utter- 
ance, and is naturally dark, since we 
are told that it needs the utmost 
meditation of a Plato to understand 
it. The Lucknow editor says the 
meaning is that a master of wisdom 
should study with might and mam 
how the veil may be rent for sufier- 
ing humanity, but I do not see that 
this sense can be got out of the 
words. The translation which 1 
have given is the result of a good 
deal of reflection and of a consult- 
ation with my friend Mr. Beames. 
Mr. Beames has given me the follow- 
ing note. “Tliough the construction 


i “ of the sentence is somewhat harsh 
“ and irregular, yet the general mean- 
“ ing of the passage seems clear from 
“ the context.” “ A.F. starts (Luck- 
“uow ed. 52 1, 2) by the amazing 
“assertion that the beginning of 
“ the manifestation of Akhar, dated 
“ from the day of Alanqnwa s 

“miraculous conception by the Son 

I “ and continued through many gene- 
“ rations till he ultimately saw the 
“light from the womb of Miryam- 

“ makani.” 

“ Then it evidently occurs to him 
“ that this is rather a hard saying 
“ and that some one might object. 
“ ‘ How could Akbar be conceived in 
“‘the womb of Alanquwa, seeing 
“ ‘that she lived so many centuries 
“ ‘before him ? ’ To this he repUes 
“ that only a sage who devotes him- 
“ self to profound thought and medi- 
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But DOW roturning to the beginning of tl.o story, I reiiont tli.-a 
the holy abode of that cupola of chastity was continually at auspi- 
cious times and seasons, made resplendent by the brilliance of that 


“ tat ion can understand this mystical 


saying, viz,j that while ordinary 
mortals rend the veil {parda-ckir)^ 
i.e., are born, in due course, Akbar 
“ was miraculously held back from 
“ being born, he remained behind 
‘‘the veil or, in courtier-like phrase, 

“ adorning the veil (parda-ardl) — for ! 
“ many ages till his full time arrived. 

“ The passage may therefore be 
“ translated as follows : — 

i 

“ It requires a Plato of deep inedi* i 
“ tatiou to accept this statement j 

I 

“ with the ear of his understanding, ; 

I 

“ that the Prince of the Age is in 
“the condition of adorning the veil, I 

i 

“ while (ordinary) mortals rend the ! 
“ veil with visible pain and inward I 
“ groaning/’ 

“The grammatical awkwardness 
“lies in A.F/s putting ast after 
“ parda-dar instead of and (they are) 

“ which would agree better with the 
“plural subject zamdniyan ; and in 
“leaving out ast after dmi. But 
“ this kind of construction is not 
“ unusual. The substitution of the 
“uncouth phrase dar 2)arda-ardi ‘ in 
“veil adorning-ness’ for the simpler 
parda^ardf ‘veil adorning’ is per- 
“ haps due to a desire to play upon 
“the two meanings of dar (1), in 
“and (2) tearing; contrasting the 
“lot of Akbar who remained for ^ 

i 

“ some generations miraculously re- 
“ served behind the veil, i.e., in the 
“ womb of successive females, with 

1 

“the lot of ordinary mortals who 
“ when they are conceived and de- 
“ veloped, rend the veib i.e., are born; 


“a contrast which, as he justly 
“ observes, it takes a IMato, at least, 
“ to grasp.” 

I have adopted Mr. Beames’ note 
with some modifications. My idea is 
that A.F. means to say it is ro extra- 
ordinar}' that the Lord of Time or 
Prince of the Ago should remain 
behind the veil (i.e., continue unborn), 
while wretched mortals come into 
existence to their own loss as well as 
to the detriment of the cpoeli, lliat 
only a Plato can com])reliend the 
mystery or final cause tlioreof. 
Perhaps A.F.’s thought is illustrated 
by the words of St. Paul, “ For we 
know the whole Creation groanet.li 
and travaileth in pain together until 
now.” Sec also Cap. XI where A.F. 
speaks of Kha(|anT, a poet of a feu’- 
mor age, vainly longing for the 
appearance of a Sd/ubd-traq/, a Lord 
of the Age or Time. 

I think too that he, as usual, has a 
double meaning, and tliat he plays 
upon the double sense of prfrdrr-dar 
which means both to rend a veil and 
to be dissolute, thus corresponding to 
the double moaning of tlie Latin 
prqfrni?(3. I have consulted a num- 
ber of MSS. for variants but without 
success. Several c.r/., I, 0. oOl and 
Add. B.M. Xo. 40LI liave ])arda- 

dost, veil-loving ( ? loving blindness). 
But this scem,«! 110 iniprovoment. 
Parda-dar is probably right as ena- 
bling A.F. to take advantage of the 
two words dar fr. darldaiu to tear, 
and dar, within, and to contrast dur 
parda-drdl with varda-dar. 
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light aiul from time to time, her moral and material nature hright- 
ened by its elfulgence. Those who by a soaring Hight on the wings 
of genius, have passed beyond the worship of materiality and can 
behold the Causer, do not think occurrences like this strange or 
wonderful in the wide domain of Divine power, and the incredulity 
of worshippers of routine and superficiality is of no weight in their 
esteem. Aa for those who have remained among secondary 
causes and have not advanced their foot further and cannot, by 
auspicious guidance, forego superficial compiitations, they too do not 
abide by their first principles, (i.c., are not consistent). For instance 
they admit there was a child without father or mother, viz., the first 
man or Adam, and they accept a child without a mother, whom they 
call Eve. Why then not admit a child without a father ? Especially 
when they are fully assured of such an occurrence in the case of 

Jesus and Mary. 


Ve rse . 


If you listen to the tale of Mary, 


Believe 


But the world-fashioning Creator who from their incept 


1 


brings all his works to their final accomplishment, effects His purposes 
by means of the contradictions and oppositions of His beautiful and 
His terrible Attributes {asmd, lit. names). Accordingly there is a 
section of mankind of lofty intelligence, right judgment, exalted 
thought, sublime power and correct thinking, whom He hath placed 
apart and whose condition He advances day by day. So also there 
is a multitude of human shapes, purblind, feeble of apprehension, 
crooked in thought and of evil imaginations, void of usefulness, 
whom He hath marked out and whom He keeps in a state of per- 
turbation. And although the cup of His designs may be filled in 
either of these ways, yet there are many contrivances involved in the 
combination. Accordingly darkness is united with light, bad fortune 
with good, adversity with prosperity and the wicked and black- 
hearted are always putting forward stones of stumbling. But soon 
they are disgraced spiritually and temporarily and depart to the 

street of annihilation. 

This brilliant event is an illustration of the above, tor when such 
a wondrous thing occurred, evil thoughts arose in the hearts of the 
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short-sighted dullards aud worshippers of cxteiurals who ha< im> 
share in real merit aud were alien from the grace of Divine know- 
ledge. That enthroned vestal (Alanquwa), out of lier perlect 
benevolence, did not desire that these blind wretches should remain 
caught in the slough of this thought and so apprized her noliles of 
the matter. She intimated that “ if any dullard or .simiileton, un- 
aware of the wondrous power of God and the forms of Divine 
decrees, fall into the misfortune of evil thoughts and sully his mind s 
mirror with the rust of wicked imagination, he will for ever and over 
abide in distress and loss. It is better then that I clear the courts 
of their intellect of such confusion. For this purpose, it is necessary 
that awakened-hearted truth-knowers and trusty per.sons of sincerity 
watch by night around the tent, so that the darkness of suspicion and 
doubt caused by the blackness of their hearts may by tho light of 
Divine events and the beholding of hidden radiances, be changed intc 
illumination and that evil thoughts may pass from their turbid minds.” 

Accordingly several wakeful and prudent, keen-sighted watchers 
were placed around the tent and like night-burning stars, tliey closed 
not their eyes. Suddenly in the middle of tho night, — which is tho 
time for the descent of Divine mercies, — a shining light, like bright 
moonlight, — just as the lady, the curtain of chastity, had said, — 
came down from on high and entered the tent. A cry was raised l)y 
the watchers. For a little while, people were stunned and then their 
vain thoughts and evil imaginations were exorcised. 

When the period of pregnancy was fulfilled, Alanriiiwfi bore 
three noble sons. The first was Buqun Qanqi from whom tho Qanqln 
tribe is descended; the second was Yusuqi Saljl from whom tho 
Saljiuts are sprung. The third wasBuzanjar Qaan. The descendants 


) 


of these nobly-born ones are called Nairun, i.e., light-produced and 
are considered to be the noblest class among tho j\lii gh uls. 

Buzanjar Qaan. 

Buzanjar Qaan is the ninth ancestor of Cingiz FHian and Qaracar 
Nuy an, the fourteenth of his Majesty, the Lord of Conjunction, and 
the twenty-second^ of his Majesty, the kin g of kings. AVhen ho 
came to years of discretion, he adorned the sovereign (y of Turan, 


^ So Text, but apparently it should be tweui v-iir.<i. 
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aud tile chiefs of the Tatar and Turk tribes, etc., who witc like 
Butraps ^Mulnli-i-tawu’if, t.e,, the Arsacidio) bound the girdle of 
service ou their waists, lie composed the distructious of tlie time 
by the vigour of his administratiou, distributed justice and bene- 
volence and, for a prolonged period, soothed and adorned the world 
by his nobility and wisdom. He was contemporary with Abu Muslim 
JMarwazL* When his existence closed, there remained two sons 
Buqa aud TCiqaba (? Tuqtaj. 


Buq.1 Khan. 

Bfiqa Khfm was the eldest son of Buzanjar Qaan and the eighth 
ancestor of Cingiz Khan and Qaracar Nfiyau. He ascended the 
throne in accordance with his father’s testament and adorned the 
royal divan by justice and equity. He devised ncAv regulations tor 
world-ruling and world-subduing and framed the code of the l^aqans 
of the world. He so carried himself towards his subjects that one 
and all were rendered happy by him. 


Dutamin Khan. 

Zutamln2 Khan was the upright son of Buqa Khnn. When the 
father perceived his own life passing away, he appointed him his 
heir and successor. Zutamin exerted himself in controlling the 
administration and in increasing the prosperity of the kingdom. He 
had nine sons, and on his death, their mother Maniilun who was 
unique in wisdom and management, went into retirement and devoted 
herself to their upbringing. One day, the Jalairs who belong to the 
Darlgln tribe, laid an ambush ^ and killed Manfilun and eight of her 
sons. Qaidu Khan, the ninth son, had gone off to China (Macin) in 
order to become his cousin’s* son-in-law and so escaped. With the 


I Aba Muslim ‘Abdu-r-rahman, 
son of M^uhammad and called the 
missionary of the 'Abbasides, i.c., 
Sdhih-i-du‘vxU or author of the call 
of the ‘Abbasides, (Gibbon cap. 52.) 

and also called Jaryan. He 

was a general of the ‘Abbasides and 
the origin of their power but was 

put to death 136 H. 753 by Khalif 

Mansur. (Mas'udi. Meynard. TI, 
58, 176. etc.) Morv was one of the 
four chief cities of Kh urusau aud 


! its inhabitants werelcallcd Marwazi. 
^ (D’Herbelot art. Merou.) 

2 The Text foIlow.s the MSS. 
which spell the name in two ways. 

^ The Sho.iraiu-l-oArdk has a long 
story as to the cause of these 
murders. 

* The Shejrat makes Macin his 
grand-uncle s son, ciz.. son of Thfjta 
or Taqaba the brother of Buq?. who 
wa> Qaida’s graudfather. 
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help of MacTu, the Jalairs were brought to rue their folly and induced 
to put to death seventy men who had been engaged in the mur or 
Manulun and her children. They also bound their wives and children 
and sent them to Qaida ^an who marked their foreheads with the 
token of servitude. Their descendants remained for a lengthened 

period in the prison of slavery. 

QAidu Khan. 

Qaida :^an after many adventures, sat upon the thono of 
sovereignty and supervised the world s civilization. Ho founded 
cities and had a following of many clans. He waned with the 
Jalairs and firmly established his power. When he passed away, lie 

left three sons. 

Batasanctae Khan. 

Bayasanghar Khan was the eldest son and the unique of his Ago 
for administrative capacity and for the management of subjects and 
soldiers. He sat upon the throne agreeably to his father’s testa- 
ment. 

Tumana KhAn. 

Tamana was the worthy son of Bayasanghar Khan. When his 
father was departing from this world, he made over the kingdom to 
him. The divan of sovereignty and world-rule gained lustre during 
his reign. He graced it by his courage and wisdom, and augmented 
the glory of the Age by his magnanimity and bearing of burdens. By 
strength of arm and vigour of mind, ho increased his hereditary 
kingdom by adding to it, much of Mongolia (Mughulistan) and 
Turkistan. There was not his like for might and prestige in all 
Turkistan. He had two wives by one of whom he had seven sous 
and by the other twins. One of the twins was named Qabal and was 
the great-grandfather * of Cinglz Khan and the other was named 
Qacali. 


I The Shayrat says he dug a 
canal. 

* Though he was only the third in 
ascent from Gingfz Khan, the latter 
was fourth in succession for Qabila, 
the sou of Qabal was succeeded by 

*24 


his brother Bartan Bahadur and he 
by his son Yasuka the father of 
Cinglz. This accounts for Cinglz 
being the fourth star which emerged 
from Qabal’s bosom. (See iufra). 
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Qaculi Bahadur. 

Qaciill Bahadur is the eighth ancestor of his Majesty the Lord 
of Conjunction (Timur) . He was a theatre of the lights of dominion 
and a station of the impressions of auspiciousness. The refulgence 
of greatness radiated from his countenance and the glory of fortune 
shone from his brow. One night he beheld in a dream i a shining 
star emerging from Qabal Khan’s breast. It rose to the zenith and 
then was extinguished. This happened thrice. The fourth time, a 
wondrous bright star arose from his (Qabal’ s) breast and took the 
horizons with its light. The rays thereof reached and enkindled 
other stars, and each of them lighted up a region, so that when the 
globe of light disappeared, the world still remained illuminated. He 
awoke from his vision, and loosed the bird of thought that he might 
interpret the strange augury. Suddenly sleep again^ overcame him 
and he saw seven stars rise in succession from his own breast and 
disappear. The eighth time, a mighty star appeared and lighted up 
the whole world. Then some small stars branched off from it so that 
every corner of the universe was illuminated. When the great star 
became invisible, these other stars shone forth and the universe 
remained bright as before. At daybreak, QaculT Bahadur reported 
the occurrence to his honoured father Tumana ;^an. The latter 
gave the interpretation that from Qabal Khan there would come 
three princes who should sit on the throne of the Khanate and be 
lords of lands. But the fourth time, a king would come after these, 
who should bring most of the earth under his sway and should have 
children, each of whom would govern a region. From Qaculi would 
come seven dominant descendants, bearing on their brows the dia- 


Zafarndma, (Prolegomena), and Babar 
and Humayun, Erskiue I, 70 and 
Shai ratu-l'O.trdk (Miles). There is a 
good deal about the dream and the 
covenant between the brothers in the 
so-called Memoirs of Timur. 

* There is a play on the word hdz, 
the other meaning being ‘‘ the hawk 
“ (Jttdz) of his sleep snatched at ” the 
bird of thought. 


I Khafi Khan (I, 9) makes each 
brother have a dream but says that 
the stars seen by QacTili were less 
bright than those beheld by the 
elder brother Qabal. Apparently he 
either rejects the application to 
Timur or holds that he was descend- 
ed from tho elder brother (through 
Cingiz Khan). D'Herbelot has a full 
account of the dream. (Art. Touma- 
nah Khan). See also Sharafu-d-din’s 
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dem of primacy and tlio crown of role. The eij^hth time a descen- 
dant would arise who should exhibit w-orld-wide sovoreif^nty and 
exercise sway and chiefship over all mankind. From him would 
come descendants who should each rule a division of tho earth. 

^Vhen Tumana Khan had made an end of his intci’prctation, tho 
two brothers, in accordance wdth his orders, made a mutual loa"uo 
and covenant to the effect that the throne of tlic Khan should l>o 
committed to Qabal l^an and that Qaeuli should bo Commandcr-in- 
Chief and Prime Minister. And it was established that tho descen- 


dants of each should, generation after generation, observe this 
arrangement. They drew up a solemn compact {‘ahd-ndnui) to this 
effect in TJighfir (Turkish) characters and each brother put his seal 
to it and it was styled the “ Altamgh(t of Tumana Khan.’' Tho 
illustrious ancestors of his Majesty, the king of kings, — who is tho 
final cause of the series having been set in motion — were, from Adam 
to Tumana j^an, distinguished by absolute sovereignty an d by 
independent sway, and so established the throne of justice. Some 
members of the glorious company also attained to tho spiritual world 
and so were, both outwardly and inwardly, plcuipotent, as hatli been 
set forth in ancient chronicles. 


The Divine strategy — in providing for the apparition of tho 
consummation of all degrees, spiritual and temporal, by the inter- 
vention of so many rulers of the visible and invisible Avorlds, — was 
awaiting the birth-time of his Majesty, the king of kings, — for, as 
being the quintessence of humanity, his robe must bo gorgeously 
embroidered, — and so was day by day, accomplishing the prepara- 
tions. Hence in order to completeness and to cause appreciation of 
the glory of service and the sweets of management, QacQli Bahadur 
was arrayed in the disguise of vicegerency {icalcdlat) so that tho 
grades of this status too might come within the purview of this 
glorious company and a provision of every stage of development bo 
accumulated for his Majesty, the king of kings. Thus, notwith- 
standing the guiding power, dexterity, greatness and high-minded- 
ness of Qaeuli Bahadur, Qabal i^iau became the heir. Though in 
the external point of age,— which is not regarded by the wise,— ho 
was greater, yet in reality, the controlling power of the Divine 
wisdom was engaged in completing the w'ork (of prei'mration for 
Akbar). When Tumana Khan’s star set in the west, Qalnil KLian 
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became cstablislied on the throne of rule and Qaeuli Bahadur, in 
accordance Avith that fidelity to his promise Avhich is the material of 
eternal bliss, undertook -with concord and siugleness of aim, the 
ni^nag’ement of the State in conformity with the rules of loving- 
niindedness and king-making. 

And when Qabal Khan went from this world of troubled exis- 
tence to the peaceful home of nothingness, Qubila^ !^an who out of 

six sons was the one worthy of the throne and crown, obtained the 

%. ? 

soA'ereignty, and QaciilT Bahadur remained engaged in the same high 
oflSce of Comraander-in-Chief, observed his compact and, by help of 
wisdom and courage, carried on the affairs of the State. Qubila 
Khan with the support of such a grandee, who was possessed both of 
God-giA'en wisdom and a world-conquering sword, took vengeance for 
his brother from Altan Khan (i.e., the Golden Khan) the ruler of 
Cathay and having made g’reat wars which were masterpieces of men 
of might, inflicted a heavy defeat on the army of Cathay. 

The abstract of this affair is as follows : — The rulers of Cathay 
always were in dread of this noble race and always kept on friendly 
terms witli it. 'When Altan Khan Avas confirmed on the throne of 
Cathay, he became much alarmed at hearing of the bravery and 
ability of Qabal Khan. By means of skilful embassies, he established 
concord between them to such an extent that he invited Qabal l^an 
to Cathav. The Khan with the sincerity and honesty which are the 
characteristics of this family, made over the care of the kingdom to 
QacCili Bahadur and went to Cathay. His reception was very friendly 
and after indulging in pleasure and enjoyment,* he set his face 
homewards. Some of Altan Khan’s grandees of base and ignoble 
nature, disturbed his mind with improper words so that he repented 
having said adieu to Qabal Klian and sent a message to recall him. 
Qabal Khan saw through the plot and replied that as he had left in 
an auspicious hour, it Avould not be proper to return.^ This enraged 
Altan Khan Avho sent troops Avith orders to bring him back by hook 
or by crook. Qabal Khan caused the oflScer in command to alight 


1 Text, Quila, but a note says that 

the Zofarndma (Prolegomena) has 
• • 

Qubila and this appears the correct 
reading. 

2 Tlio Prole ( 7 oniena Lc. and the 


^ajrat say that Qabal got dnink 

and insulted Altan. 

3 Prolegomena l.c. has ^agun na 

viidanam ‘‘I do not regard it as of 
good omen (to return). 
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at the house of a friend of his named Saljuqi wlio had liis dwelling 
by the way-side, and agreed to turn hack. Saljuqi secretly told him 
that to return was not advisable and that he had a swift and enduring 
horse which no one could come up with and that the proper^ 
thing for Qabal Hian was to mount this horse and got away ns 
quickly as possible from this dangerous neighbourliood. 

Qabal Khan acted on this advice and getting on the horse, 
proceeded to his own camp hjiirt). When the Cathay messengers 
heard this, they pursued him with all rapidity but did not come up 
with him till he was in his own camp. Qabal KTifin 6oi7.0( I thoso 
wicked people and put them to death. Meanwhile his eldest child 
IJqTn® Barqaq who was matchless for beauty, was keeping company 
with the gazelles on the borders of the wilderness when a party of 
Tatars surprised him and took him to Altan Khan. The Klifm put 
this delicate fawn 3 to death* in satisfaction for thoso dog-souled 
wolves. 

When Qubila Khan who was the second son, came to the throne, 
he collected an array and marched against Altun Klian to rovengo his 

4 ^ K ^ 

brother’s'^ death. A great battle ensued and the Cathiiians suffered 
a sore defeat and were plundered of their property. 

When the onset of the army of death fell upon Qubila Khan, 
his honoured brother Bartan Bahadur, was established on the throne, 
agreeably to the counsels of the nobles. He preserved the institu- 
tions (ydsdq, i. e. ydsd) of his father and brother and as in his time, ho 


1 The meaning apparently is that 
when Qabal was on his way back 
with Altan’s officer he got the latter 
to halt at the house of a friend by 
the wayside. The Froleyomena (l.c.), 
tells the story somewhat differently, 
stating that Qabal evaded his pur- 
suers by entering the house of a 
friend but was inclined to give him- 
self up and return with them, eic. 

8 The itafat of the Text after 
kaldn is wrong. See D’Herbclot art. 
Kil Khan and Prolegomena l.c. 

* Qliazdl‘i‘Shirn { sh dd. “ a milk- 
born gazelle.” Cf, Dryden’s milk- 


white hind. 

* It is said that Altiln nailed or 
sewed him to a wooden ass in revenge 
for the death of his mcs.scngcrs. One 
account says he was hunting l)ut 
A.F.’s words seem to imply that he 
was too young for this, that he wa.s, 
ns it were, a fawn himself and so, 
sporting with the gazelles. The 
Prolegomena seems to say that the 
child had .strayed into the plain. 

® The word hirddar is loosely used 

and for tlic sake of assonance with 

hahddnr. Qacfili was really uncle of 
Bartan. 
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had no rival who could contend with him in war, the title Khan was 
maiked in people a mouths by that of Bahadur and they stamped 
the com of his courage with this awe-augmenting appellative. At 
this period, Qaciili Bahadur who was at once a life-sacrificing brother 
and a Commauder-in-Chief Bahadur, departed to the eternal world. 

Ieadam-ci Baelas. 

Iradam-ci Barlas was the upright son of QaciilT Bahadur and was 
distinguished for his wisdom and military talent. On his father’s 
death, the patent of the Commander-in-Chiefship was exalted 

by the entry of his name and he managed affairs according to the 
rules which his father had made illustrious. He was the first who 
bore the title of Barlas, the meaning of which fine word is brave and 
of noble lineage. The whole Barlas clan traces its origin * from him. 

When Bartan Bahadur died, Tesugai* Bahadur, the third of his 
four sons, and father of CingTz Khan, and who was adorned with the 
cuirass of wisdom and the helmet of courage, placed the crown of 
the l^anate on his head and graced the throne of world-sway. 
At this time Iradam-ci Barlas died, leaving twenty-nine sons. 

SuGHD CiCAN (The Wise). 

Sii gh u Clean was distinguished among the noble sons of Iradam-ci 
Barlas for courage, wisdom and administrative ability. He was also 
the eldest son. He took the place of his honoured father ; osten- 
sibly he was Commander-in-Chief, in reality he was sovereign. 
Yesugai Bahadur, by the world-adorning advice of S ii gh u Clean 
marched against the Tatars and trod under foot their glory and their 
grandeur. When he had, by God’s help and the might of good 


1 If so, it seems an anachronism 
to speak of Alanquwa as belonging 
to the Barlas family in the way A.F., 
(according to the MSS.,) has done in 
his account of that lady. And in- 
deed there seems no doubt that 
Barlas is a clerical error for Qoralas 
which is the word in Rashid u-d-d in. 
The Text has lafz-i-mu'aUd “ lofty 
word,” but Quatremere {RashTdu-d- 
dJn 2<30n.) thinks that midalld i-s a 


clerical error for mughali and trans- 
lates “un homme brave et d’une 
naissance illustre ; ” and adds “ le 
mot barlas dans la langue des Mon- 
goles designait un homme brave et 
d’une naissance illustre.” 

* Text, Blsaka, but a note states 
that many MSS. have Yasuka. It 
is Tasuka in the Prolegomena l.c., 
Yesugai or Jesiigai seems to be the 
correct form. 
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fortuue^ overcome the Tatars, he set out for Dllun* Bulda(i. ^VhcIl 
he arrived there, his chief wife (Khatun) UlQu Anaga* wliom ho had 
left pregnant, gave birth to a noble son on 20th zl-l-qnUln 549 {2Gth 
Jan., 1155), in the cycle-year of the Hog (Tanlcuz). Yesugai Bahadur 
called him Temucin,* Sfi gli u Clean, who possessed lofty intelligence 
and exalted understanding, told Yesugai Bahadur that by the secrets 
of calculation and the favourable aspects of the heavens, it was clear 
that this was the very star which had emerged the fourth time from 
Qabal i^an’s breast. 


CiNGiz^ KgiN. 

Though in the noble line of his Majesty, the king of kings, 
which in this book of Divine praise is the starting-point*^ of utter- 
ance, it is unnecessary to mention TemucTn who is a branch of the 
holy tree, yet as he was a ray of the divine light of Alanquwa, a 
brief account of him is indispensable. The horoscope of TemQcIii 
was in Libra and the seven planets? were in it. The Dragon’s 



1 Text, Dllan Tuldaq. Howorth 

(I, 47) says the place is called Deli- 

gun Buldagha, near the Onon by 

Ssanang Ssetzen and that it is still 

known by the same name, viz., Del an 

Boldaq. It is in northern Mongolia, 

near the Russian frontier and on the 

right bank of the Onon. D’Herbelot 

art. Genghiz Khan calls it Diloun 
Joloun. 

* Called by Hammer "Plan Ike and 
by Erdmann TJlun Egeh. Apparently 
the Turkish pronunciation of anaga 
is enegeh. The a is not long. 

* Chinese historians' put his birth 
seven years later, viz., 1162 A.D. for 
they say he died in 1227 at the age 
of 66 and not of 72, as Muhammad- 
ans state. D’Herbelot, Supplement, 
(Visdelou) art. Ganghiz Khan. Ham- 

mer-Purgstall (56) prefers the date 
1155. 

* Howorth, Temudjin and Temu- 
jin. The word is said to mean 


“ finest iron,” It may bo noted lierc 
that the best biography of Ciiigiz 
appears to be Prof. Franz von 
Erdmann’s Temudscliin der Uners- 
chiitterliche. (Leipsic, 1862.) There 
is a Chinese Life of CingTz trs. l)y 
Prof. R. R. Douglas, Lond., 1877. 

^ Gibbon, Zingis ; Howorth, Jingis. 

* Meaning, 1 suppose, that the 
book is called the Akharndma. 

i.e., the five known to the an- 
cients pins the Sun and Moon. Their 
conjunction is supposed to indicate 
a cataclysm, (D’Herb(51ot art. Keran). 
According to the Halnhii-s-siyar, the 
seven planets wero in conjunction 
in Cancer — the horoscope of the 
world— at the time of the Deluge. 
See History of the Golden Horde, 
Hammer-Purgstall, 75 n., for state- 
ment of position of five of the planets 

on 6th Jan., 1155, i.c., shortly before 
Temncln’s birth. 
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Head I ^as iu tlie Third House and the Dragon’s Tail' in the Ninth. 
But some say that iu 581* (1185), when he became head of the Nairuu 
tribe and family, the seven planets were in conjunction in Libra. 

QakIcae Nuyan. 

Qaracar Nuyan ^vas the noble son of Su^fi Cijan and was of 
kingly mind and princely® bearing. In the year of the Hog 562 
(1167), Tesugai Bahadur died and in the aame year, Temuom became 
thirteen and Siighu Cijan, the centre of the sorereignty and adminis- 
tration and leadti of the armies, marched nearly contemporaneously 
with this, to the camp of annihilation. Qaracar* Nuyan was then of 
tender age. The Nairun tribe left Temucin and joined the Taijiuts * 
60 that Temucin was in difficulties and entangled in misfortunes, 
length by hearen’s aid, he was rescued from these whirlpools and 

terrible dangers and waged war with the Jamuqa, Taijut, Qanqarat 
Jalair and other tribes. When he was over thirty, he became head 
of his own clan and family (the Nairun). On account of the opposi- 
tion of various rulers of Turkistan, he went in his fortieth year, by 
the advice of Qaracar Nuyiin to Avang® Khan, fte chief of the 
Kerayat tribe and who had an old friendship with Tesugai Bahadur. 
Temucin did good service for him and displayed pre-eminent excellence. 
His favour and intimacy with him and the loftiness of his rank came 


At 


1 Anabibazon and Katabibazon. 
They arc evil influences. Tbe Third 
House is that of brethren and short 
journeys. D’Herbolot says that 
Libra which is regarded by ns as 
the Sicn of Justice, is considered by 
Orientals to be that of winds and 

tempests. 

8 I do not find this date in any of 
the lives of Cingiz ghan. He as- 
sumed the name of Ciugiz, which 
apparently means the Powerful or 

Unshakcablc, in ot'9 (120-2). The 
period o81 seems again referred to 
a little lower where we arc told that 
Cingxz became head of his tribe 
when over thirty. A.P.’s date does 
not dilfm- greatly from the 118/ 
uivcu by Marco Polo as that o 


Cingiz’, recognition nor from the 
1189 given by Ssanan Ssetzen. 

8 ^ahrydr-ni^an. Qu. kingma- 
ker. 

4 If A.F.’s other dates are right, 
Qaracar must have been an infant at 
this time for,— if he died in 652 at 
the age of 98,— he must have been 
some 12 years younger than Cingiz. 

6 Te-\t, Taljut and another form ig 
Tanjut. It seems a diSerent word 

from Tangut. 

6 Or Wang, — the Pr ester John of 
racdiaival writers and travellers 
HHerbelot art. Kcrit and Supple- 
ment (Yisdelou) 279. Hammer-Purg- 
stall says To^ril was the propei 
name of Avaug or Ov ang. 
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. . liiQ qincevitv was made fra- 

to such a point, tl.at tl.e sweet savour ^ 

omnt by the pastile of friendship so that the g. 


rruiii; r • 1 ^ 

efatives (of Avang ^ the son 

_Jamuqa c le and they devised falsehoods 

”* Thim^he^eby the heart of ivang Kl.an was drawn aivay from 

against him whe. e y entertain evil thoughts. Temuein 

the right pa i an S tiiat danger liy the counsels and 

became ,,ere great battles fought bo- 73 

assistance of ^aracar x>u^ 

. in which Temuein was victorious. 

tween them . cnj-i, voar he in Tto.iiw.zaiv 

T lOOdl attained the rank of a sovereign and ruler 

599 (May-June ^ 

n : insnired to give Temuein the title of Cing.z lOiau or 

V ortogs.*^ Day by day, the star of his fortune rose higher 
Md^higher and year by year, the lightning of his majesty hocaino 
more vivid. He acquired sway over all iJuthay, Kiotaii, , o. lerii 
and Southern China (Cln i Mien), the desert of Qibcq 




1 According to one account, 
noticed by D’Herb^lot, Cingiz mar- 
ried a daughter of Avang. 

» Also Sbanku and Shakun. 

8 Text, Tab Tengri; but I adopt the 
variant of But Tengi-i, given also in 
No. 564. Hammer-Purgstall (65) 
calls him Buttanri, the son of Itschke 
and says he was step-brother of 
Cinglz, being son of Cingiz s mother 

by her second husband. 

4 Text, Safin, but the notes 

give variants, Saqin andSabaqlnand 

the .^in (Jarrett III. 100, where see 
note) Saqsin. It is the Sacassin men- 
tioned in D’Ohsson. (I. 346n.) “Sacas- 
sin, dit le geographe de Bacu, etait une 
grande ville du pays des Khazares. 
Sacassin est a present submergee.’* 
As D'Ohsson remarks it seems con- 
nected with the Sakae or Scythians, 

25 


Apparently it was a place or country 
near the Caspian and is used l>y 
A.F. to indicate the extent of Cin^^l// 
conqiicsts in the e.st. The /u/or- 
iidmct ProJcgoHC'iUi says, in rcfeicnce 
to Cingiz’ couque.sts, that tliey ex- 
tended as ibtidai Bulghdr u 
id intihdd Cln u Saqshi {^)n Marin 
where apparently 8aq-sin denotes im 
eastern country. Vullers s.r. SaqsTii, 
says “ nom. regionis ignoita^ and 
refers to the ifur/iuu-i-fju/i and the 
Farhang^Clia^ldl. The latter says 
it is a country of Turki.stan find 
quotes a line ok Ni^lnn which coii" 
tains the expression “from Saqsin to 
Samarkand/’ 

In 1052 Greaves published two 
Geographical Ttildcs one by ^sasuu* 
d-din Tusi and the other by Ulu^ 
Beg. These arc in great measure 
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Bulgaria,' Xs,* Russia, 5lau,^ etc. He had four sons, JujT, Ca gh atai. 
Okadai, Tull. He placed with Jiiji the management of feasts and 
hunting. Judiciary matters {ydrghu) and the carrying out of punish- 
ment, in which administrative government is involved, were commit- 
ted to the wisdom of Caghatai. Government and political matters 
were assigned to Okadai. The management of military affairs and 
the protection of the camp were made over to Tiill. 

In the months of 615 (1218), he marched to Transoxiana against 
Sultan Muhammad, king of !l^warizm* and the people of that country 
received the chastisement of capital punishment. 

When he had finished the affairs of Transoxiana, he crossed the 
Amu (Oxus) and turned his world-opening reins towards Balkh. He 
despatched Tull Khan with a large army to i^Lurasan and after 
conquering Iran and Turan, he came from Bal'A to Taliqan.'> From 
thence he went off to put an end to Jalalu-d-din MangbarnI® and in 


identical and perhaps the repetitions 
in Ain (Jarrett III. 47 et seq), are 
due to indiscriminate copying from 
both. In Greaves’ Tables, Saqsin is 
given in Long. 86° 36' and Lat. 43° 
and as belonging to the 5th climate ; 
Bolgar, Long. 90° and Lat. 49° and as 
belonging to the /th climate. 

Quatvemere (Hist, des Mongoles) 
states that Klaproth has treated at 
great length of the subject of Saqsin. 

I Bular, i.e. Bulghar, (km. Jarrett, 
etc.) III. 103) a town on the Caspian. 
This is therefore not the European 
Bulgaria to the west of the Black 
Sea but Great Bulgaria on the Volga. 

s Yuller.3 (34a) gives As as a town 
in Qibcak from which the Osseti 
took their name. But the As of the 
Text appears to be the Crimea or its 
neighbourhood. See Jarrett III. 102 
.There it is .spelled As a form not 
given by Vullers. Quatremere (Hist. 

des Mongoles, Pref. 70rt. 87), says 
‘•La mot As ou crt designe les 


Alains qui portent encore au]Our 
d’hui le nom de OssetsJ' 

s See Vullers and D’Herb. Alan is 
said to be a tovra in Turkistan but 
apparently the Alan of the Text is 
the Allan of D'Herbelot which was 
in the Caucasus and the home of the 
tribe known as the AlanI, and which 
occupied country between the Cas- 
pian and Black Seas. 

^ The modern Khiva. The citizens 

were all massacred. 

^ Taliqan, a town in KKurasan, 
E. of Balkh. (Jarrett III, 87). The 
Kh urasan and Badakhshan Taliqans 
seem to be identical. See Howorth’s 
map. 

6 Text, Manklrni, but Ain (II. 204 
and Jarrett III. 343) has Mangbarni 
or Mankbardi, Jarrett observes that 
Hammer-Purgstall says it should be 
written jMankbarnI but that on Jalalu- 
d-din"s coins it is Mankbarin. If 
as Hammer states, (74) the term 
means short or flat-nosed (^stumpf 
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Ramazan^ 624 (Aug. 1227), defeated him up to the banks of the 
Indus. From thence he went to Transoxiana towards his perinanen 

encampment (Karakoram). He died in the year of the Hog whidi 

also that of his birth and accession, 






borders of the country of Tangirt.^ 

Before his death, he directed that when the inevitable (!\on 

occurred, they should keep it secret until the affair of the people of 

Tangut was completed and that there might be no commotion in dis* 

tant°countries. His sons and officers carried out his instructions and 

took steps to conceal the event till the people of Tangut had come 

out* and been made the forage of the sword. Then they marcdied 

off bearing the body (of Cingiz) in a chest, putting to death every - 


iiasigr) we should hardly expect to 
find such a nickname on corns. 
Vambery (Hist, of Bukhara, 1342) 
says the word is Jtlengberdi, (heaven- 
sent); Eavei'ty {TohaQ^cit'i-nnsiri, 28-5) 
that it means having a mole on the 
side of the nose. (See also 299>i.) 
Mang is given as meaning a mole in 
Shaw’s Vocabulary of Eastern Tur- 
kish. The epithet would thus be 
equivalent to KhSldar, and, — a mole 
being regarded as a beauty, — the 
sobriquet is honorific. 

For an account of the gallant 
Jalalu-d-dln see Gibbon Cap. 64 and 
D’Herbelot art. Jelaleddin and Ain 
l.c. 

1 This date is wrong as perhaps 
the copyists might hare inferred 
from the fact that just below Cingiz 
is described as dying in Safar, the 
2nd month of 624, whereas Baviazdn 
is the ninth. Jalalu-d-din’s defeat 
really occurred in Bajab 618 (Aug.- 
Sep. 1221). It was therefore the 
time of the rains which enhances the 
splendour of Jalalu-<l-din’.s feat in 
swimming his hor.se over the Indii.s. 

* D’Herbelot, 4th jRawazd/f. Thi^ 


agrees with Howorth and Hamnier- 
Pnrg.stall who also give the con c.s- 
ponding European date a.s iHtb Aug. 
Apparently A.F. bad inadvertently 
written the date of death as ibal of 
the defeat of Jalalu-d-din. 4tb 
Safar is 24th .Jan, (1227). Safar is 
given in one place by RashKlmd-dii] 
^vhom A.F. copies. (See IIatninf*r- 
Pnrgstall, G. Horde 92 n* 4.) Jiul 

see Erdmann l.c., p. 
s Text, Tankaqut. It sceni.s tu l>o 

the Tunkah of the Aui (Jarrett III. 
98) in 5th climate and belonging to 
Tashkand. See D'Herbi^lot art. T(nf- 
gat where it is stated that the Arabs 
call the town Tanghiknnt a form 
which approaches that in Text. The 
country is also calleil Ilia. (St'o 
Howorth I. 4 on Hia or Tangut). It 
lies north-west of China and we.-t of 
the Yellow River. On some modern 
maps the countr}^ is marked as tliat 
: of the Tangats. See Sapplenuoit 
(Visdclau, 302), for remarks on 
Scheidercou and Tamghoul. 

^ They came ont under their king 
^TdacjU (called by Minhaj, Tingn 

to treat with ('ingiz who had 
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bod.^ 'wliom tli6y uiGt^ so tbajt tli6 nows miglit not bo quickly con- 
v^eyed to tlie different countries. On 14tli Ramazan of the same year, 
they brought the body to the great camp and proclaimed the death. 
They buiied Cing’Tz at the foot of a tree which he had, one day when 
hunting, approved as a site for his grave. In a short space of time, 
the branches became so thick that the tomb was hidden by them and 
no one could ascertain the spot. There is a strange mystery in this 
which cannot be understood, except by the wisdom of the wise and 
far-seeing, to wit, that as in life he was under God’s protection, so 
also in death did he come under God’s supervision, in order that the 
short-sighted might not put forth hands of disrespect against the 
place. Though to take much thought about a tomb is to make one 
self ridiculous to mankind, yet as rulers have to deal chiefly with 
the superficial-minded, this providential guarding (of Cingiz’ tomb) is 
a great blessing. And why should not the Divine protection watch 
over one who was so great that an universe abode in the shade of his 
guardianship ? 

Though this gi’eat man be in the eyes of the vulgar and even 
to the elite, ^ at first glance, a leading exponent of Divine wrath, yet 
to the far-reading view of the wise, elite of the elite, he is an 
emanation of Divine bles.sings. For in the kingdom of Divine 
justice of which human government is a ray, there can be no 
injustice or oppression, and everything which comes into existence 
in the world of evil is based on certain spiritual principles, the real 
nature of which the superficial cannot perceive and which cannot be 
comprehended save by the intellects of the far-seeing and awakened- 

hearted. 

His years were seventy-two complete and most of the seventy- 
third had also elapsed. Of them, twenty-five were spent in reigning 
and conquenng. If we look to the dates* of his birth and his death, 


])romi 3 ed them safety, but as he was 
dead, his heirs, I suppose, did not 
think themselves bound by his pro- 
mise and put them all to death. | 
Apparentb' it was to give a loophole 
for this that Cingiz bade the fact of j 
h Is death to be coTicealed. {Tahaqnt-i- \ 
iioalrl. Ilavertv 


1 Minhaj always calls Cingiz the 

accursed. 

2 i.e., reckoning the death as in 
Snfar. If Ramazan be taken, the 
age would be 74, there being 10 solar 
mouths in a lunar year. 
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as stated in histories, his age comes to seventy- four years an nee 
months. Apparently the discrepancy is due to tlie difference e ween 
lunar and solar months and years, or it may be owing to some cause 
other than the ostensible one. During this period, the high matters 
of government and administration were made illustrious by the 
world-adorning counsels of Qaracar Nuyan. Why should not a 
potentate who hath such a kinsman [birddar) in blood and in spiiit 
by his side as his director to dominion and fortune, brush with the 
head of maiesty the highest zenith of conquest and rule ? 


Verse. 

Qaracar and Cingiz are cousins {ihn-i-ara and). 

In conquest too, they are allied {qarln-i-hani and). 

When the drum of death was beat, the Khanship was made over 
to Okadai. The gist of this distressful occurrence is that when on 
the China expedition, he (Cingiz) had one night an intimati<m by a 
vision, that the time of leaving this mirage-like world was at hand. 
He called his sons, Qaracar Nuyan, the Coramander-in-Chief, and the 
other nobles and pillars of his empire and after imparting^to them 
counsels which might dominate mankind, he appointed Okadai as 
;^an. He sent to the treasury for the covenant which had been 
executed by Qaculi and Qabal Khan and which was the Altamgha of 
Tiimana ^an and which his high-souled predecessors had succes- 
sively signed, and had it read before the noble assembly. He 
observed, “ I swore to this deed together with QarScar Nuyan, do 
you also fulfil its conditions,'' He also had another deed drawn up 
between Okadai and his other sons and his kiusmen and made it over 
to Okadai. 

Transoxiana, Turkistan, the borders of Khwarizra, the cities of 
the Uighurs, Kashghar. Badakhshan, Balkh and (^aznih as far as the 
Indus, he assigned to Caghatal Khan. He also made over the cove- 
nant of Qabal I^an and Qaculi Bahadur to Ca gh atal and said to him, 
Depart not from the counsels of Qaracar Nuyan and regard him as 
your partner in rule and realm." He also established between them 
the bond of fatherhood * and sonship. In this way the noble line 


1 According to a MS. of Timur’s 
Memoirs Cingiz did this by marry- 


ing Qaracar tn a daughter of Cagha- 
tal. If so, Qaracar must dtirely 
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(Akbar’s) came to be called Caghatai ; 1 otherwise tbe relationship of 
Ca gh atai and his ancestors with his Majesty, the king of kings, is one 
of glory and superiority not of propinquity and similarity. 

The Princes and Kiivans acted according to the testament. 

o 

Good God ! could there be such a breach * of covenant by an emi- 
nently wise man like Cingiz ^^fin ! The covenant which had been 
adorned by the seal-royal (Altamgha) of Tumana Khan should have 
been given to Okadai Qa’an and he should have been made over to be 
educated and succoured by the weighty counsels of Qaracar Nuyan 
so that the provisions of the compact might be carried into effect ; or 
did they not produce ® that covenant till he (Cingiz) was carried 


have been many years younger than 
Cingiz and hardly fitted to be his 
counsellor. The passage in the 

Islemoirsisdv.^iar-i-Co.ghatdlKhanrd 

I’d Qardcdr Xuydn ‘aqd hard u bar 
do Gurhdn ndm nilidd. But A.F.’s 
view and that commonly accepted 
is that Qaracar acted as a father to 
Caghatai. (Shairatii-l-atrdk, Miles 
344.) 

1 This does not seem quite correct. 
Babar’s mother was a Ca^atai be- 
ing a daughter of Yunus Kh an, a 
descendant of Cingiz,^ a fact which 
A.F. notices later on in his account 
of Babar. 

8 A.F. holds that Cingiz broke the 
compact by not attaching Qaracar 
to the Khaqan (Great Khan). But 
Caghatai was the elder son though 
passed over in favour of the younger, 
Okadai and thus ; in one sense, the 
assigning of Qaracar to him was right. 

The Prolegomena, l.c. states that 
Cino-iz made the arrangement be- 
cause Transoxiana had been assign- 
ed to Ca gh atai and as Jalalu-d-din 
Mangbarni was still alive, it was 
necessary to have Caghatai suppoit- 
ed by an experienced general like 

Qaracar. 


i 

I Timur does not seem to have 
thought there was a breach of agree- 
ment for he tells us that when 

1 

I 

Taghliiq Timur shewed him the agree- 
ment — which had been written on 
a steel plate and signed by Qibal 
and Qacali, — he acquiesced and ac- 
cepted the Commander-in-Chiefship. 
(Timur’s Memoirs, Stewart 12.) See 
too page 22 (Stewart) where Timur’s 
father tells him that he had been 
Sipdh-sdldr. Apparently if there 
were a breach of compact, it occurred 
when Timur’s grandfather, Amir 
Barkal gave up his duties as Sipdh- 
sdldr and retired into private life. 

3 I am not sure of the meaning of 
this passage. My friend Mr. Beames 
thinks it is that the courtiers should 
not have produced the deed before 
Cingiz so that posterity might have 
i ascribed his conduct to ignorance 
and not to a deliberate design of 
breaking the compact. But Cingiz 
had asked for the deed, so that they 
could not well have evaded its pro- 
duction, and it is difficult to &ee how 
i an intentional omission to consult 
; the deed could make Cingiz’s' conduct 

' or that of his courtiers any better. 

Apparently the words “ Adzirnnwi- 
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away by the iubred forgetfulness i of bmuau nature, and thus tlie 
mark of censure in the book of his knowledge was obliterated by the 
line of oblivionsness. It is strange too that old writers while treat- 
ing of this subject with verbiage, cavilling and equivocation have not 
come to a right determination about it. It appears as if the world- 
adorning Deity desired to remove from the frame of this lofty lineage, 
the discruise of the Commander-in-Chiefship which Tfimana liluin had 
imposed but which had really been fashioned by the Divine artificers 

while completing the evolution of his Majesty, the king of kings, 

(and that so) a forgetfulness ensued which surpassed in excellence 
thousands of good designs. Inasmuch as the Divine protection 
was ever guarding this lofty line, no failure in the compact and agree- 
ment occurred on the part of Qacfili Bahadur’s descendants so that 
when the turn of sovereignty, which was due to their innate and 
acquired power of direction, arrived and they attained the divan- 
adorning Caliphate, there could be no reproach brought against them 
by the°wise. Likewise this was the beginnings of the rise of that 


saJchfcind” must refer to the ofiRcers 
and not to Cingiz for they are com- 
monly used of the act of inferiors 
in bringing something before their 
superior. I am inclined then to j 
think that A.F. means to suggest as 
an excuse for Cingiz, that he was at ! 
death’s door and incapable of recol- 
lecting the contents of the deed. Or 
it may be that the important word j 
is an (that) and that A.F. means to 
suggest that possibly the courtiers 
did not produce that deed, i.e., the j 
real deed, but some other. 

The Shajrat (344) remarks that 

Cingiz exceeded in recommending j 

I 

Qaracar to Caghatai, Probably this 
remark is based on A.F. and indi- 
cates that the ^ajrat was written 
after the Akbarndma. 

^ Alluding to the Arabic proverb 
(Abu’l-ghazI, Desmaisons, Preface) 
aujivalu n-ndsi av:wahi n-nas, ‘‘the 


first forgetter wa.s the fir.st man/’ 
This again, I believe, refer.s to 
the tradition that Adam suri’ini- 
dered 4^) 3 'ears of life in favour of 
his descendant. King David l)ut re- 
pudiated or forgot liaving done ho 
when the Angcd of Deatli came to 
him at the close of his year. 

In consequence of thi.s forgetfulncH.s 
by Adam, it was laid down in tlie 
book which Seth received from 
heaven, that all promises or agree- 
ments should be ratified b}’ the pre- 
sence of two witnesses. 

^ Timur is regarded as a lineal 
descendant of Qaracar Nuvan, 
though according to Vambery, the 
claim is without fonndation. It 
seems that Rashidu-d-diu says no- 
thing about Qaracar ’s being Cagha- 
tai's generalissimo. (O’Ohsson II, 
109 n.) But he is mentioned in tlie 

Tahaqdtd-nasin h} Minliaj wlio was 
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light of fortune, his Majesty, the Lord of Conjunction (Timur) whose 

holy existence was the forerunner of the perpetual dominion of his 
Majesty, the king of kings. 

After his father’s decease, Ca^atai Khan made Peshbaligh ‘ his 
capital and having made over the control of the armv and of the 
subjects to Amir Qaracar Kiiyan, he spent most of his time in the 
service of Okadai Qa’an. Though Okadai was younger than himself, 
he shewed no slackness in performing his duties and in the minutise 
of obedience and heartily observed the conditions of the will. 

When Caghatai Eian arrived at his life’s term, he appointed 
Amir Qaracan Nuyan administrator of the kingdom and made over 
his children to him. He died seven months before Okadai Khan in 
the year of the Ox, Zi-l-qa‘da 638 (May-June 1241). Qaracar 
Nuyan, in accordance with his promise, took charge of the manage- 
ment of the kingdom and after some time, made over to Qara Hulaeh 
Khan, son of Mawatkan,^ son of Caghatai. the government of his 
srrandfather’s dominions. 

After some years, when Giyuk Khan, son of Okadai became 
Khan (i.e., Hhaqan) Qaracar Nuyan deposed^ Qara Hulagfi Khan, and 
appointed Isii Mangu, son of Caghatai in his room. Let it not be 
concealed that Okadai Qa’an had, during his sovereignty, nominated 

his eldest^ son, Kficu as his heir, but Kucu died during his father’s 

lifetime. He then made his (Kucii’s) son Shlramiin who was his 
favourite, his heir. When the Qa’an (Okadai) died, Giyuk !^an was 
in Russia, Circassia and Bulgaria [i.e., Great Bulgaria) and came to 
the great camp® (i.e., the capital) three or four years afterwards 


horn 60 years, before Eashidu-d-din. 
(Bib. Ind. ed. 665, 1.3 and Eaverty. 
1063.) In these the name is written 
Nfivan Qaracar but there can be no 
doubt that Qaracar is meant. There 
is also a (jreat deal about him in the 
Prolegomena which was written in 

822 (1419). 

I D’Herbelot, BishbalTgh (Penta- 
polis) and this is no doubt right. It 
is described in Ney Elia.s’ introduc- 
tion to the Tdrikh-i-Pashidl (62) but 
it is stated (l.c. 32 and -364) hat 


Ca gh atai's capital was at Almaligh, 

* Okadai died 11th Dec., 1241, 
3 Blochmann 429. 

(Howorth I. 158. D'Ohsson, II. 87.) 

A The Shairatud-airdk (Miles 35.5) 
states that Qara Hulakii was deposed 
at the instance of Giyuk who re- 
presented that a grandson could not 
succeed before his uncle (Isa Manga), 
3 Third, Howorth, I, 160. Kiyak 

or Givuk was the eldest. 

^ Karakoram, the Canibalu of 
Chaucer and ililtou. 
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He established justice and the cherishing of subjects.^ leii 

Isu Mangu was covered with the veil of annihilation, Qaracar Nujaii 

again appointed Qara Hulagu to the government of tho country and 
died during his reign in 652 (1254),' full of honours and success, at 

the age of 89. 


Aijal NuyAn. 

Aijal Nuyan was the most distinguished for wi.sdom and godliness 
of Qaracar Nuyan’s ten^ children. During the reign of Qaru llulugu 
he took, on account of his wisdom and vigour, the place of his fatlicr 
(QaracSr). In 662 (1264) he was confirmed on the divan of dominion. 
The Caghatai tribe (aliis) was prosperous in his time, but as there was 
much opposition and strife among the descendants of Caghatai Kliau, 
he got disgusted with affairs and settled in his ancestral city of Kesh 
until the time when Mangu Qa'an, son of Tail Khiin, son of Cmgiz 

^an, sent his brother Hulagu to Persia (Iran) and attached to him 

officers and men from each of the four tribes {aliis) of Jfiji, Caghatai, 
OkataT (Okadai) and Tuli. By universal request, Aijal Nuyaii was 


) 


selected from the Ca^atai tribe and appointed as companifui^ t( 
Hulagu I^an. That Khan treated him with great respect and as- 
signed Mara gh a-Tab riz* to him. 


I D’Ohsson (II. 109 nO quotes Mir 
Khwand as saying that Qaracar 
died at the age of 79 but the litho- 
graphed ed. of the Raiizatu^s-sa^d 
(Part V* 69) gives 89 as the age and 
Mir Khwand's source, the Zafarnd- 
may Prolegomena^ gives also 89- He 
died in the year of the Hare in the 
Turkish cycle. 

* Five, Prolegomena lx. gives their 
names. 

^ Text, hi-rasmd-sdlhurl Sdlbur 
does not occur in the dictionary and 
is perhaps sdldr-i-bdr, {princeps axdae 
regiae) — for which, see Vullers 8,v- 
sdldr. Possibly the true reading is 

sdwarl, a present. For an ac- 
26 


count of this word, see Quatromcrc, 
iVo/iccs, etc., XIV. 27 h. The meaning 
would then be ‘'He was sent as a 
nr/ 2 r or present to Hulaku.*' I ob- 
serve, however, that sdihurl occurs as 
a title in tho Zafarndnui. (See 
extract therefrom, TdrV^-i’raaJndi, 
26, where we have Khwaja 8alil)arl.) 
A MS. however of tlie Zofar)\d,)ia 
gives the word a.s Salbari. So too, 
Bib. Ind. ed. I. 88 and ir. 23 l.o fr. 
ft.). Sdlhar occurs in the Bvrhdnd- 
qdfi' but only with tlic meaning of 
a tree ^yhich bears every second 
year. 

^ Jarrett 111. 81?i. 
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Amir Ailangar Khan. 

Amir Ailangar Khan was the most distinguished son of A.ijal 
Isuyan. When Aijal departed from Tfiran with HulagCi Khan to 
Iran, Ailangar was made his father’s representative in the Ca gh atal 
tiibe and when ATjal left this deceitful world in Iran, Dava Khan, son 
of Baracj Khan, son of Bisutava, son of Mawatkan, son of Ca gh atal 
^lan, son of Cingiz Khan who had become Sultan ^ made him Arniru- 
l-umard * and g’ave him his father’s rank and assigned to him powers 
of binding and loosing. And being full of wisdom and insight, he 
undertook the management of the affairs of the kingdom. He em- 
braced the glorious Muhammadan religion. 


AmIe Baekal.3 

Amir Barkal was very high-minded and when his noble father, 
Amir Ailangar ISTiiyan left this comfortless world, in the time of 
Tarraashirin Khan, son of Dava Khan, he was the only surviving son. 
As he was always occupied with the care of his own soul, he had no 
leisure for other things and so, abstaining from the companionship 
of Khans, he transferred the paternal avocations to his cousins and 
remained independent in Kesh. He was assiduous in seeking God’s 
favour and in acquiring virtues. He spent his life in that neighbour- 
hood and provided for his daily sustenance from the various estates 
and villages which belonged to his old possessions and was content 
therewith till he went to the holy kingdom and the eternal country. 


Amir TAElGHii. 


Amir Tarashai was the distinguished son of Amir Barkal and 

I » O ^ 

is the father of the Lord of Conjunction (Timur). From early years 
and the flower of youth, the lights of dominion and fortune shone 
from the court of his nature and the notes of greatness and glory 
illuminated the antechamber of his ways. That noble-minded man 
had a younger brother, Haibat* by name, who was a perfect paragon 


1 E.A. S. MS. No. 114 has ki salfa- 
nat before ba o rasida bud and they 
seem needed. 

2 This is regarded as the third 
renewal of the compact between 
Oabal and QaculT. (Miles 381). 


3 Ahmad b. ‘Arab Shah gives 
Abghai as the name of Timur’s 
grandfather. 

4 In the Prolegomena l.c, the name 
seems to be Salbita or Malbita, and in 
the KTiiddsatu-i-taxvdriM!’ to be Bita 
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of tmtli and trntli-seeking. But the lot of spiritual and teinpoial 
eminence had fallen on the elder brother. Like his honoured fa ler 
(Barkal) he always kept his face on the threshold of the lords o o i- 
ness and was favoured by the associates of the portals of eternity. 
EspeciaUy that pattern of the masters of ecstacy, S^aik^ Shamsu-d- 
din Kalal/ greatly honoured and respected the Amir and by his 
spiritual insight apprized him of the advent of the star of the Lord 

of Conjunction. 


I do not find his name in Timurs 
Memoirs. An uncle, Haji Barlas 
and another, Aidku, are spoken of, 
but they were probably his maternal 
uncles. They were unfriendly to 
him (Stewart's Timur, 55). 

^ The Prolegoinetia lx. and Kkidd- 

sat call him Shamsu-d-dTn Kalar, and 
% 

the former describes him as a suc- 
cessor of Sh aikh Shihabu-d-dm 
Shahrawardi (perhaps the famous 
Shahrawardi of Baghdad). The Prole- 
go'tiienck states also that in /75 (1374), 
Timur removed his father’s body to 
near Shamsu-d-din’s shrine beside 
the chief mosque. Probably Kalar 
is right for the Amir Kalal whom 
Timur often mentions seems a dif- 
ferent person. (Price and Davey 
(Timur’s Institutes) call him Gulal, 
a word which signifies red powder, 
t.e., afelr). 

An Amir Kalal is described in the 
So.finaiu-l-€huliyd also. D’Herbelot 
mentions a Shamsu-d-din al-Fakh- 
aur-who lived in Kesh and was con- 


suited by Timur, but Timur’s special 
PIr seems to have been Qutbu-1- 
aqtab Shaikh Zainu-d-din Abu 
Bakr. (Davey and ^Yhite■a Timur 
4».) Apparently Ahmad b. ‘Arab 
Shah is the authority for this, u-ho in 
the beginning of his Life of Timur, 
speaks of a Shail^h called Shams u- 
d-din A1 Fakhuri whom Timur con- 
sulted. 

A.F.’s reference to Shamsu-d-din’s 
foretelling the greatness of Timur 
to his father is interesting because 
it seems to be an allusion to Timur s 
Memoirs where the story is told. If 
this is so, it goes to support the 
genuineness of the Memoirs by 
showing that they vere in existence 
before, at least the reign of Shah 
Jahan. The story, however, about 
Shamsu-d-din’s prophecy also ap- 
pears in the ffahtbu-s-siyor. 

The Ain (Jarrett III, 3oS) men- 
tions an Amir Kalal who was a saint 
of the Kagshbandi order. 
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The Lord of Great Conjunctions, Third Pole i of the Universe, 

Pole of Realm and Religion, Amir Timur Gurgan,* 

The eternal decree and unchanging will of God hath adorned 
the woi'ld by assigning thousands of designs to everything. Thus 
the Almighty, by implanting in the fifty-two persons who form the 
lofty line of the king of kings and who are the instruction of the 
wise, — command, wisdom, sovereignty, guidance, favour, bounty and 
other glorious graces and illustrious qualities, fashioned and finished 
the unique pearl of the Imperial Yicegereucy (Khildfat). And from 
and after Qacfdi Bahadur, He caused seven heroes of the sacred line 
to descend from the position of visible sovereignty and awarded 
them the status of Commander-in-Chief and king-making {shdhin- 
s]idlu) so that by experiencing the stage of subjection in the garb of 
obedience, they might in an admirable manner, set forth to the 
apparatus of the universal laboratory. And as for the exalted an- 
cestors who spent their days in Irganaqun, albeit we have no record 


1 SaUsu-l-riuthin. Probably this 

9 » 

means that he is a Pole supplemen* 
tal to the two Poles, making with 
them a Trinity. But it may mean 
umpire or arbitrator between the 
two Poles, or that he was three 
kinds of Pole, viz., qufbu-l-millat 
(religion), cpifbu-d-dnnya (the world) 
qiitln-d-diii -(faith), us Timur is 
styled in the Prolegomena {Zo/ar- 
ndmo). Buy Gonzales de Clavigo 
(Clements R. Markham trs. 124) 
Ears, “ The arms of Timur Beg were 
three circles like “ o ”s drawn in this 
manner V and this is to signify 
that he is lord of three parts of the 
world." He adds that Timur ordered 
this device to be .stamped on his ] 


coins and on everything that he had 
and that he ordered his tributaries 
to use it on their coins. Possibly 
the epithet in the Text alludes to 

this device. 

^ Timur, we are told, never took 
any title higher than that of Amir 
(officer) which is an allusion to the 

Commander-in-Chiefship held by 

his branch and was accordingly a 
title hereditary in his family. The 
title Gurcjdn (son-in-law) refers ap- 
parently to his ancestor Qaracar 
dsuyan’s marriage with a daughter 
of Ca^atai, son of Cingiz. But it 
may also refor to liis own marriago 

with princesses. 
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of tliem, yet they too, generation after generation, were seized of 
greatness. Though the name of sovereignty was not, they possessed 
the reality and shewed it forth by preserving their honour while shut 
out from the haunts of men. And now that the stages of solitude 
and society had been fulfilled and a complete preparation had been 
made for the coming forth of the unique pearl of his Majesty, the 
king of kings, God, the Creator of the world, stripped off the dis- 
guise of dependency which had seemingly been imported into the 
line by the counsels of Tumana Khan, and displayed a hero fit for 
and capable of a great sovereignty. Such was the appearance of his 
Majesty, the Lord of Conjunction, Adorner of the Seven Climes, 
Exalter of Throne and Diadem, Amir Timur Gfirgan. This great 
one came forth and planted his foot in existence in the envnrons of 
Kesh,^ commonly known as the ^ahr-i-sabz (Green City) and one of 
the towns of iran,^ on the night of Tuesday, 25th Sha‘hdn, 73(3 » (9th 
April, 1336) in the Mouse Year (First of the Turkish cycle) under 
the Sign of Capricorn, from the fair womb and pure veil of her 
Majesty, the perfection of modesty and blessedness, glory of choice- 
ness and purity, guardian of realm and religion, Tagina I^iatun. 
This axis of the sphere of the great vicegerency and ocean-centre 
of sublime sovereignty is the star of fortune which arose eighth from 
out the bosom of Qaculi Bahadur. 

According to the view of one historian, ^ the true vision of QaculT 
Bahadur was fulfilled thereby but, as has already been indicated, this 


1 About 40 miles S. by E. of Samar- 
qand. It was called the Green City i 
on account of the verdure of its 
gardens. {Zafarndma I. 301.) It 
has been described by Babar (Ers- 
kine, 54) P, de Courteille (1. 106) and 
E. Schuyler. It is also mentioned 
in the Ain (Jarrett, III. 97) as in the 
5th climate and in Badakhshan ( ! ). 

It is generally reckoned a day’s 
journey from Samarqand. 

* One MS. has Turan and so has 
Abdud-hamid (Bddshdhnduia, Bib. 
Ind. I. 43) Iran is perhaps right, for 
the word is vaguely used. (D’Her- ! 


belot s. t\). Kesh is in what is usually 
called Transoxiana and a variant 
gives Md ?ca ra u-n-nahr ( T ra nsox- 
iana) instead of Tran. 

^ Gibbon quoting Hyde says 1336, 
9th April, 11-57 r.M., lat. 36. 

* Sometimes Nagliia, e. g,, in 
Kh afI Kh an. 

^ Sharafu-d‘dln *A\\ YazdT {Za- 
farndma). The Hahibu-s-sigar says 
the same thing. A.F. has already 
censured Sharafu-d-din (Cap. I. near 
the end) for identifying the seven 
stars which emerged from Qacuirs 
bosom, with the seven descendants 
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day was, according to tlie profound investigations of tlie wise and 

far-seeing,' only the beginning of the ascent of the constellation and 
the flashing of the first star. 

In the fortunate Age in which the Lord of Conjunction was born, 
Tarma^IrlnS ;^an, son of Dava Khan, son of Baraq ^an, son of 


who intervened between Qaculi and 
Timur. A.F. says it is wrong to 
take for stars, men who did not rule, 
and holds that Timur was the first 
of the ei^ht stars and not the last. 
But his interpretation is liable to 
the same objection. It is true that 
Akbar was the eighth in descent 
from Timdr, but this was through 
a Youn 2 :er son of the latter, viz,, 
the thii'd, Miran Shah, and neither 
Miran nor his son, Muhammad 
Mirza (who also was not an eldest 
son) were ever kings. Certainly 
they were never what A.F. calls 
world-adorners and cannot for in- 
stance, be compared for kingly qua- 
lities, extent of dominion and dura- 
tion of reitm with Shahrukh Mirza 

ZD 

(Timur's fourth son) or for intel- 
lectual eminence with Shahrukh’s 
illustrious son Ulugh Beg. Indeed 
of the six who intervened between 
llmur and Akbar, only three were 
kings, f!-., Abu iSa’id, Babar and 

Humavun. 

1 This is singular and perhaps re- 
fers to Amir Fathu-l-lah of Sh iraz. 

* This seems a mistake. Tarma- 
ghirin was killed in 1330 according 
to D'Oh.-son (IV. Table IL). and 
Mr. Oliver (K. A. S. J. XX. Xew 
Ser.) thinks he died in 1334. It 

would sc-ein that he was living in 
1;333. for Ibn Batuta apparently 
visited him in that year and Mr. 

Oliver (J. A. S. B. 1891, II. eleven) 


gives one of his coins dated 733 
(1333). Both D’Herbelot and Miles 
speak of Amir Kazgan as ruling in 
Transoxiana at the time of Timur’s 
birth but Amir Kazgan was only 
a rebellious subject. According to 
Sharafu*d-din — who ought to be a 
good authority and whom Mas'udi 
servilely copies, — Sultan Qazan was 
the nominal ruler when Timur was 
born and his reien lasted from 733- 
747 (1332-1346) but the real autho- 
rity was possessed by Amir Qazan. 

(Bib. Ind. ed. has Qaran Sultan 
Kh an and Prolegomena (A. S. B. MS. 
Oci, 26, p. 69a) Qara Sultan Kb an. 
Petis de la Croix has Cazan. See 
also Miles 374. Sharafu-d-dTn 
dilates in the Prolegomena, on the 
birth of Timur in this reign). 

Later on, (I. 43) Sharafu-d-dln 
states that Tughlaq Timur, a grand- 
son of Dava and nephew of Tarma- 
shirin, came to Transoxiana in Pa- 
hVu-s-sani 761 (February 1360) and 
I that in the 33 years previous, dating 
^ from the death of Tarmashirin, 
there had reigned eight kings of the 
' Ca gb atai line. This would fix Tar- 
mashirin’s death in 728 (132c)L This 
is also the date expressly stated in 
the Prolegomena (A. S. B. MS. Oa, 
26, p. 68b) as that when Tarmas^i- 
rin was put to death by his cousin 

Puran. 

The evidence of Ibn Batuta against 
this is perhaps not of overwhelming 
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Bisutawa, son of Bisukan, son of Ca^atai IGian was ruling in Trans- 
oxiana. In Iran four months had passed since the death of Sultan 
Abu Sa'id * and there was on that account universal confusion in that 
country. 

Amir Sahib Qaran from his earliest years up to the flower of hia 
youth, was occupied in practising the art of hunting* and the methods 
of war and battles. In the Mouse Year 762® (1361) Amir Tara gh al 
departed from this world. He had four sons and two daughters, viz., 
Sahib QaranT, ^Alam Shaikh, Siyur gh tamsh. Juki, Qutlagh* Tarkan 


Agha and ShTrin Begl Agha. 

weisrht for he is always confused 

• J ^ 

and vague about dates and he seem- 
ingly never clearly states when he 
saw TarmashirTn. But the evidence 
of the coin is more difficult to get 
over. It is not however quite con- 
clusive for apart from the fact that 
posthumous coins are not unknown, 
we have the fact that there was an 
apparently fictitious claimant to 
the title of Tarmashirin and the 
coin of 733 might have been struck 
by him. 

Mr, Oliver’s opinion is that Jink- 
shl or Jinikishai was reigning in 736 
and he doubts that Buziin ever 
reigned. This is the statement in 
the R. A. S. J., but in the subse- 
quent list in J. A. S. B., Buz an is 
put down as having reigned from 
742— i4. On the other hand, Mr. 
Stanley Lane Poole, as quoted by 
Mr. Ney Elias, gives Buzun as reign- 
ing in Transoxiana at Timur s birth 
{TdrT^-Ura^idi, Intr. 49.) 

i The Aba SaTd ^^b. Algiaptou (i.e,, 
son of Oljaitu)” of D’Herbelot who 
gives along account of him and states 
that he was the last prince of the 
house of Cingiz whom the Mughals 
recognized. He was descended from 
Hulaga Khan, The Shajraha^atrak 


(Miles 309) says he died at the age of 
32, childless, on 13 RahVn-l-dUiar 736 
(D’Ohsson and Beale, 30 Nov., 1335; 
Gladwin 1 Dec.). It was Abu SrPid 
who put to death the famou.s his- 
torian and minister RashTdu-d- 
diu. D’Herbelot mentions that as 
the year 736 was full of calamities, 
it was designated lauz. This word 
both gives by abjad the figure 736 
(zris., l=S0, i(;=6, and s = 700), and also 
indicates by its meaning of “taking 
refuge,” the necessity for a protector 
of the Age, viz., Timur. 

* This is from the Zafarndfna (15) 
which states that Timur practised 
hunting and the art of war from 10 
years of age. 

3 Apparently he died in 761 or 
very early in 762, otherwise the cor- 
responding cycle-year must have been 
that of the Ox. Znfar}iama too, 
although not explicit, seems to say 
that Timur s father died in 761, — the 
year in which Tughlaq Timur invaded 
Transoxiana and Timur’s uncle, Haji 
Barlas fled to Khurasan. However 
the TdrxT^-UJahdngir (the Prole- 
goimna, of the Zafarnduia) gives 
(near the end) the date of Taraghai’s 
death, 762. 

^ She died 785 [Zafanxdnia L 355), 
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AVhen Sahib Qaram arrived at the age of 34* solar years, he 
with auspicious horoscope and lofty fortune and by the counselling of 
his God-given visdom which is a station of Divine inspiration, placed 
on his head on ^Vednesday, 12 Ramazan, 771 (9, April,® 1370), corres- 
ponding to the year of the Dog (It) the diadem of rule and the crown 
of world-conc^uest and made lofty the throne of sovereignty and world- 

go\einment. And for 36® years which was the time of his supre- 
macy and world-adornment, he brought under his control and into his 
permanent possession, the countries of Transoxiana, Khwarizm, Tur- 
kistan, Khurasan, the two 'Iraqs,^ Azarbaijan, Persia, Mazindarau, 
Kirman, Dlyarbakr, Khuzistan, Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor (Rum), etc., 
by means of his world-conquering courage and his capacious intellect. 


and uplifted the banners of authority and sovereignty in the four 
quarters of the world and in the seven climes. 

Whosoever was befriended® of Salvation, came forward to meet 
him with the foot of obedience and for such an one, the rose of auspi- 
ciousness bloomed on Fortune's pinnacle. Whoever had misfortune 
and eventual destruction enfolded in his skirt, and disengaged his head 
from the collar of submission, arrived with tearing of hair® at the 
Judgment-seat of the Dispenser {Qahramdn) of Justice and beheld in 
his own bosom the thorn-brake offspring of his acts. 

On Monday of Zl-l-qaMa" 789, he massacred the inhabitants of 


* Abu-l-hamid {Bad^nhnama; 43), 
pives Timur's age then as 3o yrs. i 

17<lvs. I 

^ [ 

® Apparently on his birthday. 

8 Abu-l-hamid says for 3o yrs. 

1 1 ms. o drs. j 

^ T]\\> rnierbt mean citlier Media I 

" I 

and Babvlonia or the cities of Kufa j 

^ ( 

and Bu'i-a but here it is the former 
for Abu-l-hamid wlio coj)ie3 A.F. says i 
(43) the Traf|S of Arabia and Persia. 

Lit. to whom.'oever Salvation 
wa- the friend of hi.s fortune’s day. 
Four INf.SS. have daalatash instead 

of iLiiiJul U' in Text. 

« lit. hair-dragping 

but here perhaps ’‘dragged by the 

liair." 


i It was 6 ZT-l-qa‘da (6th Novem- 
ber, 1387), according to Price (Re- 
trospect III. 7‘2.) The inhabitants 
rose against Timur while negocia- 
tions for the surrender of the city 
were poinp on and killed many of 

o o ^ 

his soldiers. Timur thus alludes to 
the affair (Institutes, White and 
Davy, 119) “ And I conquered the 
city of Ispahan. And I trusted the 
people of Ispahan and I delivered 
the castle into their hands. And 
they rebelled and the Darogha whom 
I had placed over them, they slew 
with 300 of the soldiers. And I 
also commanded that a general 
slaughter should be made of the 
people of Ispahan." 
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IspahSii ou account of their sedition and rebellion. Thenco he tumid 
the reins of resolution towards the capital (Shirazj of I ersia (1 .irs) 
where the MuzafFar ^ family (Al-i-inuzaffar) became Ids ser^ants. 
When news came of the opposition of Tfiqtami^* hJian the rulei of 
Dasht QipcSk® (the desert of Qipcak, i.e., the Khirgiz Steppe) and one 
of those who had been supported* by his Majesty (Timur), he twice led 
his army against him and having exalted the banners of victory , he 
returned. He traversed Dasht Qipcak which is a thousand leagues 
(farsangs) long and six hundred wide and cleared it of the rubbish of 
strife,^ A second time he marched against Iran in 79,5 (1393) and 
brought death to Shah Mansur* who had cocked^ the bonnet of 

frowardness, and he extirpated the Muzaffar race. 

And in that country, he performed feats which obliterated thoso 
of Rustam* and AfrasTab® and for the sake of the repose of the 
ministers**^ of his victorious dominion, converted the country of Persia 
into a thornless garden (gulzdr-i-hlkhdr). After'* that he conquered 
Baghdad by the strength of his dominion and fortune. He went 
several times into Georgia and brought there as his companions, 
victory and conquest. In 12 Muharram, 801 (23rd September, 1398), 


1 D’Herbelot art. MadhafEar, and 
Rieu’s Cat. I. 82 and 168a. The 
dynasty was known by the name of 
Al-i-muzaffai'. It began in 718 
(1318) and was overthrown by Timur 
in 795 (1393). It ruled over Kirman. 

s D’Herbelot art. Toctami.sh. 

3 Jarrett III. 102. 

4 Tuqtamish at one time owed his 
kingdom to Timiir. He was a des- 
cendant of Cingiz through his son 

J nji. 

6 KJias u Ma^dk “weeds and 
briars.” 

* D’Herbelot art. Mansor ; Za- 
farnama Bib. Ind. I. 608, and Gib- 
bon Cap. 65. Mansur was killed by 
Shahru^ and Gibbon says Timur 
declared his esteem of the valour of 


his foe by extirpating all the males 
of so intrepid a race. 

^ Cf. Macaula^-’s account of Sir 
John Fenwick cocking hi.s hat in 
Queen Mary’s face. 

8 Alluding apparently to the taking 
of the famous White Fort 
safld) 45 miles N.W. of Shiraz and 
which was takeit by Rustam also. 
(Hist, of Persia, Malcolm I. 27 and 
46.) 

® Afrasiab, be., conqueror of Persia. 
He was afterwards killed by Zal and 
his son Rustam. 

10 AnUydd-doidat, but this phrase 
is often only a respectful wa}" of 
mentioning the king himself. 

11 This was the first taking of Bagh- 
dad, in Sep. 1393. It was taken again 
20th June, 1401. 
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he made a noble i bridge over the Indus and by dominion and fortune 
conquered Hindustan.a In 803 (October 1400) he made an expedi- 
tion against Syria,® and then raised the morning-breeze of fortune. 
The lights of celestial victories illumined that world-conqueror. On 
that occasion Aleppo was taken and then the army went to Damascus 

and shed the blood of the rulers of Syria who were confined in the 
"Wretchedness^ of prison. 

Next year he raised his standards for the purpose of subduing 
Rum and on Friday, 19 ^ Zl-l-hijja, 804 (20th J uly, 1402), having arrayed 
his army and adorned the flag of contest with the crescent of victory. 


1 The liridge was of boats and 
rafts and made in tivodays and hardly 
entitled to be styled a jasr-i-‘dli 
Tiiniir crossed where Jalaln-d-din 
Mangbarni swam the river. 

2 A.F. has a short notice of this 
expedition in the Ain, under the head- 
ing “Comers into India.” See 
Jiirrctt 349, where instead of “ the 
booty oVitained was not considerable” 
we .>honld read ‘‘they did not value 
it ” (tlie conr)nest of Indiab Sir A. 
Cnnninnham (Indian Eras) gives the 
date of the capture of Delhi as Wed. 
loth Dec., 


s The reference appears to be to 
the slaughter of prisoners from Alep- 
po, etc., after the first battle before 
Damascus {Z<'farndmn. II. 314). 
Anionix tliem weroShadun, povernor 
of Damascus and apparently many 
other rulers of .''vriaii cities. These 
had all assembled at Aleppo under 
the onh r^ of the king of Egypt 
(l.c. IT. dS7.) Ahmad ‘Arah.^ah tells 
how a n umber of the chief men of 
Dama'cus surrendered thcmsclve.s to 
'l lmur after the Sultan of Egypt had 
deserted the eity and that many of 
these were atterwards yiut to death 
(Manger, II. Cap. Vi and XIII). 


Timur killed them and also the 
prisoners taken in the battle, appar- 
ently because the king of Egypt had 
tried to have him assassinated and 
because he (the king) had put one 
of his ambassadors to death and im- 
prisoned Altamsh Qnjin (l.c. II. 275). 
But theText mav also refer toTimur’s 

W 

severities against the principal men 
of Damascus after he had taken 
the city. He was incensed against 
them because they were Sunnis and 
belonged to tbe house of Tazid, the 
slayer of Husain, and because they 
had neglected the tomb of the Pro- 
phet’s widows. 

* I am not sure of the meaning of 
z i.ll-i-qaid. Several MSS. write it 
I without the hdfai and as if it were 
the name of a place. There is a town 
and fortress of Zillah in Asia Minor 
(near to which Caesar gained his 
I’cHi, ndi, Fici victory) but I cannot 
! find that the Syrian Amirs were con- 
• fined there or that Timur was ever 
there. Possibly zall is a variant for 
liU, shadow. 

6 Ahmad ‘Arab Shah, Thursday, 
27 Zi-l-hijja (T/iawMs). (Manger, II. 

255.) 

\ 
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he fought near Angora (Ancyra), a glorious battle ^vlth lldenm 
(Thunderbolt), the Caesar of Rum, and by the secret aids which rode 
always beside this royal cavalier of the plain of supremacy, the 
assembled armies of victory and conquest became his stirrup-holders, 
and the proclamation* of success was issued in the name of that 
world-subduing lord. Ilderim Bayazid (Bajazet) was made prisoner 
and when they produced him at the foot of the lofty throne, he was, 
out of perfect kindness and chivalry, given a seat above the princes.^ 
From thence* Timur went to Azarbaijan and spent there eighteen 
months in the administration of justice. Kings and kings sons from 


1 nam-^indn, lit. equal-reined. 

^ Kef erring to announce ments of 
victory sent to Persia, Tartary, etc. 

{Zafarndma II. 447). 

^ Text, zir^i-dasUi-^cilizadd but 
most MSS. have shdhzddalid and no 
doubfc this is the true reading. I am 
also convinced that zir is a mistake 
for zabar which I have found in one 
A.S.B.MS. See Yullers s.v. zabardast 
where the meaning prior locus in 
consessu is given and also the phrase 
zabardast nishastan, locum altiorem, 
i.e., magis honoratuni occupare, to- 
gether with a very apposite Persian 
couplet. 

I do not know whether A.F. was 
justified by his authorities for the 
statement in the Text. The Zafar- 
ndma merely says Timur gave 
Bayazid a seat near himself and the 
Rauzatu-s-safd that Bayazid was 
given an honourable seat {sharaf-i- 
juliis). 

A.F. knows nothing or says no- 
thing about Bayazid’s subsequent 
confinement in an iron cage (Gibbon). 
The story is, however, now 
regarded as disproved. The jRauaaf 
states that according to the testi- 
mony of an e 5 'e-witness, Timur at 


first spoke roughly to Bayazid and 
reproached him for his obstinacy 
and folly. The Zafarndma admits 
this but represents the reproaches 
as given after the removal of his 
chains. 

Baj'azid was restored to his king- 
dom and allowed the place of a 
subject or vassal prince {Zafarndma 
II. 461). According to Hammer, the 
“ cage ” was a woman’s litter. But 
a recent writer in the Z. D. M. G. has 
refuted Hammer and has, apparently 
unconsciously, vindicated the acumen 
of Gibbon. 

* This statement is misplaced. 
Timur went to Azarbaijan before 
the battle of Angora and the “18 
months ’’ - referred to seems the 
interval between the takius: of 

o 

Damascus in January, 1401 aud the 
battle of Angora in July, 14Ci2. A.F. 
says nothing of the capture of 

Smyrna from the Knights of St. 
John which occnrred after the battle 
of Angora in 805 (December, 1402) 
and was one of Timur's greatest 
achievements. The whole of A.F.’s 
acconnt of Timur is very poor and 
bears marks of haste. 
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various countries came and did homage. The ruler of Eg\’pt coined 
much red and white money in his name and sent it to the world- 
pi otecting Court. Other rulers of the surrounding countries raised 
the flag of well-wishing on the plain of obedience. And from the 
pulpits of Mecca, Medina and other holy places, the khutha was read 
in his name. In ZT-l-qa da, 806 (May, 1404), he marched against 
Firiiza-kfih ' and having w'on victory there that very day, he, 
without delay, turned towards Khurasan. In the beginning of 
Muharram 807 (9th- 10th July, 1404) he went by Nishapur to Trans- 
oxiana and there in his native country inaugurated a great feast * 
such as astonished the lords of greatness and splendour. 

After gratifying mankind with largesses and favours, he set 
forth to subdue the territories of China (Khitd). 

On the night of Wednesday, 17 Sha'ban, 807 (18th February, 
1405) in the village {mauza‘) of Utrar^ which is 76 leagues {farsahb) 
from Samarqand, he, by the irresistible order of God turned his face 
towards the eternal city and rode the steed of life into the spacious 
abode of the everlasting world. They brought his sublime corse to 
Samarqand with the respect due to so g*eat a man. The following 
lines record the years of the events of this world-adorner. 


Quatrain. 

Sultan Timur is he to whom no king was like ; 
In 736, he came into existence ; 

In 771, he ascended the throne. 

In 807. he bade the world adieu. 


1 A town in Mazindaran, on the 
Caspian. It takes its name from a 
neighbouring mountain which yields 
turquoise or according to another 
derivation, is the “Hill of Yictory.” 
(D’Hei-belot art. Firoiizconh and 
Reclus 242.) It was seen by Clavigo 
who calls it Bercscote, when on his 
way to visit I'lmur (Markham, 

101 ). 

® The Diet and entertainment des- 
cribed by Clavigo and Gibbon and 


at which six marriages of Timur’s 
grandchildren were celebrated. It 
took place September, 1404, at Sa- 
marqand. 

s Lat. 44 N. Long. 67 E. and about 
300 miles N. by E. of Samarqand on 
right bank of the Sihuu (Jaxartes). 
Babar (Erskine I. says it was 

called also Yen gh i. Hence it is the 
Yenghi-kent (New Town) of Turkis- 
tan mentioned in the Ain (Jarrett, 
III. 101). 
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This auspicious Lord of Conjunction had four sons. (1) (ibiy»§u- 
d-din Jahangir Mirza. He died in Samarqand m 776 » (1375) m the 
early part of his father’s reign. He left two sons, Muhammad Sultan 
whom Timur made his heir but who died after the conquest of Asia 

Minor(Rum) onl7Sha‘ban, 805, atSiiri^ a fort of Rum; and Pir 

Muhammad who was made his heir after his brother’s death and in 
whose favour his Majesty Sahib Qarani made a will at tho end of his 
life. At that time he (Pir Muhammad) was ruler of (Ihaznin and tho 
borders of India. But he was martyred on 14 Ramazan, 809 (22nd 
February, 1407), by Pir ‘Ali Taz,^ one of his officers and thus tho stain 
of an eternal curse was affixed to the brow of that disloyal one. 

The second son of his Majesty Sahib Qarani is Mirza ‘Umar 
Shaikh who ruled over Persia. He too died in his father’s life-time 
ffiRabTu-l-awwal, 796 (January, 1394), below the fortress of Khar- 


matu.* 


l Timur’s Memoirs and Zafar- 

rMma, 111. See Zafarndma I. 271 

where it is said that 111 corresponds 
with the Crocodile Year. The death 
was in the beginning of 111 and so 
about June 1375. 

* I do not know the authority for 
this statement. Suri Hisar is men- 
tioned in the Zafarndma (II. 448) 
and Petis de la Croix says it is a 
fortress between Angora and Kutaya 
(Cotyaeum). See also Ketrospect, 
Price, III. 397. In Reclus’ map it is 
Sivri Hissar. 

But the Zafarndma does not say 

Muhammad Sultan died there. What 
♦ *• 

it says is (II. 492) that he died three 
stages from Qara Hisar (Black Fort) 
while his father was having him 
conveyed in a travelling-litter, — ap- 
parently from Qara Hisar for change 
of air. (See for account of his ill- 
ness and death, Zafarndma II. 490. 
Also Price l.c. III. 424.) The Za- 

9 W * 

farndnm gives date of death 18 
8ha‘ban. (11th March, 1403), and thus 


about a fortnight after Bayazid’.s ; 
according to Hammer, four days 
only — he putting Bayazid’.s death 14 
Sha'ban, 803 (8th Marcli, MOS). Ac- 
cording to Ahmad ‘Arab Shah 
(Manger, I. 147) Muhammad Sultan 
died in Aq Shahr where died also 
Bayazid. 

One MS. (B.M. Add. 27, 247) hu.s 

dar aawdrl for dar surl and possibly 
this is the true reading, for apparent- 
ly Muhammad Sultan died in his 

4/ • 

travelling-litter. 

^ D'Hcrbelot and several M8S., 
Ydr. Taz appears right. For account 
of the murder (which was commit- 
ted near Shibarghan, W. of BalkJi) 
see Hist, of Bul^ara, Varnbery 215 
and 'Abdu-r-razzak, Quatremerc, 
Notices et Extraits XIV. 101. Fir ‘All 
was afterwards put to death by 
vShahrukh. 

* Also Kharmaiiu. It is a petty 
fort in Kurdistan, The prince had 
been sent for by his father from 
Persia and was on his way to join 
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The third son was Jalalu-d-diu Miran Shah Mirza of whom a 
short account wdll be given as he belongs to this noble series. 

The fourth son was Mirza Shahrukh who governed KhurSsan and 
who attended his father’s stirrup in many battles. Shortly after his 
father’s deaths he became confirmed in sovereignty ; and Iran, Turau 
and such other countries as had been under his father’s control, were 
under his successful sway for 43 years. He was born on Thursday 
14th RabTu-l-akhar, 779 (21st August, 1377), and died on New Year’s 
Day (Pers. Era) Sunday morning, 25th Zi-l-hijja, 850 (13th March, 
1447). 


Jalalu-d-din Miran Shah. 

Jalalu-d-din Miran Shah is the sixth ancestor of the kinsr of 

— * O 

kings. His noble birth was in 769 and in his father’s lifetime he 
governed the Arabian * and Persian Hraqs, Azarbaijan, Diyarbakr 
(Mesopotamia) and Syria. 

When his Majesty Sahib Qarani marched against India, all these 
countries* were placed under his (Jalalu-d-din’s) management so that 
not for a moment, was there intermission of justice and sovereignty. 

One day while hunting roebuck,* his horse shied (or perhaps 
took fright) in galloping and he was thrown from the point of the 


him in Diyarbakr. He was killed by 
an arrow from the fort while re* 
connoitering it. {Il<iuzatu-s-safd 

B.M. Add. 27, 236, 1076, and lith. ed. 
TI. 69 ; also Retrospect, Price, III. 

172). 

1 Text v:a, after ‘Iraq, is wrong. 

2 Syria canhardly have been among 

these for it was not conquered until 
after the Indian expedition. 

8 Text s(XT-i~QUc ) but ZafciT’ 

ndma, quc which Yullers translates 
aries hellicosus. But sar-i~quc also 
means roe-deer audPetis de la Croix 
translates it chcvvcuil (Book Y. Cap. 
1. 189). The Hahihu-s-siyar caWs the 
animal a quc-kuhi, qu. ibex. Sd-r-i- 


quc does not occur in the Dictionaries 
and is perhaps a mistake for sal-quc, 
a desert-antelope. Shaw’s voc. gives 
Sdi-huk, for an antelope. 

For an account of the accident 
which occurred in the autumn of 798 
(1396) and thus some two yrs. before 
the Indian expedition, see Zafamdma 
II. 200 ; Retrospect, Price, III. 
292 and Raumtu-s-safd Book YI. 98 
lith. ed. where further details are 
given such as that Miran Shah took 
up the deer on his saddle bow and 
that it fell off and so startled the 
horse. The accident was near Tab- 
riz where there were not likely to 
have been wild sheep. 
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saddle to the ground and sustained grave injuries to his head and 
face.' Able physicians and surgeons applied remedies and restored 
him to physical health but his mind remained clouded {ht. a mist 
encircled the centre of his mind's equability) from the accident. 
After Timur’s death, Miran Shah’s eldest son Ababakr Mlrzil read the 
hhntha and struck coins in his father’s name. His Highness the 
Prince (Mlran Shah) lived principally in Tabriz » and all affairs of 8 
sovereignty were carried on by Mirza Ababakr. On 24tli Zi-l-qa'da, 
810 (2rst April, 1408), he was killed » in a battle with Qara Yusuf 
Turkman in the environs of Tabriz. He had eight sons,* Ababakr, 
Alankar Mirza, ‘Usman Calbi Mirza, ‘Umar Khalil, Sultan ;Muhammad 

Mirza, Ijil Mirza, Siyur^tamish. 

Sultan Muhammad IMjrza. 

Sultan Muhammad Mirza is the dominion ^-holding son of Miran 
Shah. His noble mother was Mihr Nush® and of the tribe of Fiilad 

I 

1 Zafamdma, head and face. | it also shows how confused and 

* Clavigo (Markham 95) saw Miran ' unreliable A.F.’s account is. A.F. 
Shah at Sultania and describes him would lead us to suppose Sultan 

as 40 yrs. of age and a large, corpu- Muhammad living when Khalil was 

lent and gouty man. He describes sent by his uncle Shah rukh (Price l.c. 

his misconduct and why he had been j lY. 521) in 812 (March, 1410), to 
deprived of power by his father. i Ehey or Eey (Hhages) where he 

8 Notices et Extraiis, Quatremere ! died in Rajab 814 (2nd November, 
XIV, 135 and Rav.^fii-s-sa/d lith. 1411). If as is most probable, Sultan 
ed. VI. 168 and Price l.c. IT. 504. I Muhammad Mirza died so early — 
The last two give date 26 Zi-l-qa‘da i before even his father had acceded 
310 _ to power — A.F.’s re])resenting him 

A See Blochmann’s Ahi, Genealo- as a JoMn-drdi icd/d-7a(7r (powerful 
gical Table. * world-adorner) and as typified by 

5 This is said merely for the jingle one of the seven stars of Qaeuli’s 
fanund-i-dauJat-paiicand. In fact dream, becomes doubly ridiculous. 

Sultan Muhammad never reigned. * Perhaps the lady called Khan- 

It seems {Zafamdma II. 735) that zada by Sharafu-d-din (2u5), Clavigo. 

he died before his father and grand- etc., who went off to Samarqand and 

father, t.e., before 807, for he is not reported her husband’s insanity to 

named in the Zafamdma, among Timur. Clavigo says she was the 

Timur’s surviving 36 sons and mother of Kh alil and it seems pro- 
grandsons. This may account for bable from their living together that 

Clavigo's not mentioning him and Khalil and Sultan Muhammad were 
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Qlya. The Mirza always lived with his brother Mirza Khalil in Samar- 
qaiid and when the latter proceeded to ‘ Iraq. Mirza Shahrn^ told Mirza 
Ulu^ Beg (his son) what he knew of Muhammad Mirza’s good qualities 
and praised his noble character; and the Prince (TJlugh Beg) always 
shewed him brotherly (t.e., cousinly) kindness. Muhammad Mirza had 
two sons, Sultan Abu Sa‘id Mirza and Manucihr Mirza. When he was 
ill and about to die, Mirza Ulu gh Beg came to inquire after him and the 
latter strongly recommended his son Abii Sa^id to Mirza Ulugh Beg. 
Accordingly Abu. Sa'id was brought up with all enjoyment under the 
care of Ulu^ Beg and daily moved upwards on the steps of dominion 
and fortune under his guidance. One day,‘ one of Ulu^ Beg’s 

intimates observed to him Your cousin (Abu Sa"id) is serving you 

very zealously,” to which the Mirza replied, He is not serving us but 
is learning the arts of conquest and victory from our companionship.” 
And in this the Mirza was speaking from his perfect insight and per- 
ception. 


SoLTAN Abu Sa^Id Mibza. 
• • 


Sultan Abu Sa‘id Mirza’s auspicious birth was in 830 (1427) and 
he became Sultan when he was 25. For 18 years he ruled Turkistan, 
Transoxiaua, Badakhshan, Kabul, Ghaznin, Qandahar and the borders 
of Hindustan and in the end of his reign, Hraq too came into his 
possession. And with this prosperity and extent of territory which 
might become a thousand-fold source of intoxication, he was discreet 
and open-minded and sought for enlightenment from dervishes and 
ascetics. In 872 (1468) Mirza Jahan Shah, son of Qara Yusuf, the 
ruler of Azarbaijan, had marched to put down Azun IJasan Aq- 

qnyanlu* but owing to his great carelessness and complete want of 


full brothers. Clavigo (147) calls her 
Hansacla. He says “ She was of the 
lineage of the old emperors and for 
this reason, Timur Beg treats het 
with great respect.” This points to 
her identity with Mihr Nush to 
whose lofty lineage A.F. refers. Qiy» 
seems the same as Qiyat mentioned by , 
A.F. in the aeconnt of Irganaqnn but 
I do not know the tribe Fulad (steel). 


I Bibar, Erskine, Introduction 

LIV. 

» White sheep. (Price l.c. III. 608). 
The proper spelling appears to be 
Aq-quyo-n-lu. The Black sheep are 
the Qaraquyanlu. Azun Hasan, i. e., 
Hasan the Long, was maternal grand- 
father of Shah Isma'il Safavi, king 

of Persia. 
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1 1 1 • 1 Tlip Sultan (Atu Sa^id) led an 

management, was Inlled y im- j in-oterrcd 

army against him (A, an f en t; extremity, he cut off 

peace, it was t famine arose in the camp 

; ; r ::it L uV *He roy. ^ :: 

L a resnit ot «, tt“ SuMn ted 

tlie victory and on 2- Ka 3 aD, o/ v ^ afterwards 

i.,. “ X... ». .1 S.M. 

wT.?.; a„, ... o, swi-u. " 

nil V of Azun Hasan. This worthless mauspicious one slew ] 

ful king on the pretext* of the murder of Gauhai ^.1 O 

(the slaughter-spot of Sultan Abu Sa'id) g.ve the date (8,3-1 


83 


Shaikh 


Umar Shaikh llirza was the fourth* son of Abu Sa'id ilirsa, bcuig 



I This is the occurrence referred 
to by Herbelot in his notice of 
Abu Sa‘id. He says that in 8(51 
(1457), Abu Sa‘id was in a bad 
humour owing to having failed to 
capture the citadel of Herat and 
that at this time, some evil-disposed 
persons told him that Sultan Ibra- 
him Mirza (a grandson of Baysan- 
ghar and great-gi’andson of ^ah- 
rukh) had sent messengers to Sul- 
tana Hanhar Sh ad and that he had a 
secret understanding with her. In 
consecjuence, Abu Sa‘id hastily or- 
dered her to be put to death. She 
was the widow of ShahruUi, the 
great-grandfather of Yadgar and 

had been living in Herat which had 
been her husband’s capital and where 

he had died in 850 (1447). Abu 
Sa'id had taken the town but had 
failed to get possession of the citadel. 

* Gauhar Sh ad (Jewel of Delight) 
seems to have been Shahrulth s 

28 


favourite wife, and Yambch-y .states 

(Hist, of Bukhara, 230) that some 

of his verses about her are still re- 
membered by the people of Hci-rit. 
Babar speaks of visiting her tomb. 
She must have been an elderly 
woman when put to death, and tlic 
vengeance taken by her descendant 
was not excessive and was in accord- 
ance witb^tlie Muhammadan law of 
retaliation. She was put to death 

on 10 Kamazan, 801 (31st July, 1 1>7. 
Price l.c. IV, 508.) See inscription 
on her tomb in Cap. lates ‘ 
ou the City of Herat." (J.A.S.B. 1,'^>< , 
Vol. 50, p. 08._) She is there called 
Gauhar Shad Agha and the date of her 
death i^ "iven only as the middle of 
tnlrVsul. Yadgr,,- wa. c„.v a boy 

at the time, for Babar (88) speaks ot 

him as an inexperienced lad of 1/ or 

18 when he was killed at Herat in 

the following year. 1 GO. ^ 

5 A. F.'s list of Abit Sa id's sons 
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than Sultan Ahuiad Mirza, Sultan Muhammad and Sultjin 
Mahmud Mirza and older than Sultan MurSd Mirza, Sultan Walad 
Mirza, Ulugh Beg Mirza, Abu Bakr Mirz§, Sultan Khalil Mirza and 

V ✓ y ^ ^ ' 

^ahrukh Mirza. He was born in Samarqand in 860 ( 1455 ). Sultan 
Abu Sa‘id Mirza at first gave Kabul to the Prince and sent him off 
under the guardianship of Baba Kabuli, but he recalled him from 
Uara-gaz ‘ for the purpose of a festival.* 

After it was over^, he gave him the country of Andijan and the 
Takhti-Ozjand^ and after providing him with oflficers, sent him to that 
country under the guardianship' of Timur Tash^ Beg. Tlie reason 
for giving this country to the best of his sons w'as an exceeding desire 
to preserve his ancestral territory and as his Majesty Sahib Qarani 
gave it to his son ‘Umar Shaikh Mix’za who was of singular ability, so 
did Abu Sa^id on account of the sameness of name, gave it to his son 
‘Umar Shaikh. Sahib Qarani is reported to have repeatedly remarked, 
“ We conquered the world by the might of ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza’s 
“ sword, by his staying in Andijan and being a strong barrier between 
“ our territory and the desert of Qipcak and by his guarding the 
“ passes, the people of Qipcak were not able to rebel or be turbulent 
“ and we could in security brace ourselves up for the conquest of the 

“ world. 

And this wise ruler (‘Umar Shaikh the Second) also took extreme 
precautions that no hostile army should be able to cross this territory 


does not agree with Khwaudamir 
and is incorrect. S. Mahmad was • 
the second, and S. Muhammad the , 

I 

third sou. Abu Sa'id left eleven i 

( 

sous, and it would appear in spite of 1 
Babar’s own statements, that his ; 
father was the 6th and not the fourth | 
son, the oth being Ulugh Beg. The 
11th son was apparentl}' a Sultan 
‘Umar, who was distinct from ‘Umar 

Shaikh. 

1 “The valley of Gez or Manna 
which lies on the Dihas or Balkhab, 
south of Balkh.” (Erskine 1. c. "n.) 
According to Sir H. Bawlinson, (B. 

G. S. Pro. 1876, 170u.) Daragaz means 


"alley of the tamarisk. As Aba 
5 a‘id had sent ‘Umar Shaildi from 
samarqand, the latter would pass 


Dara-gaz on his way to Af gh anistan. 

2 Abii Sa'id’s famous six months' 
festival which he celebrated at Merv, 
in 1465 and in honour of the cir- 


cumcision of his sons. 

® Apparently Ozkaud in Eastern 

Far gh ana. 

* ‘Umar Shaikh was then only ten 

years old. Much of this is from 

Babar’s Memoirs. 

6 His full name is Khudabandi 

Timur Tash. (Babar, Erskine b and 
14.) 
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r v„a thouRl. Yfinns' (J""''") 
was the bounaary of Mongoha. 

Khsn tried, he I'liat fortunate ami lofU-sla"*- 

piece was one who f ,„etry. He hu.l a poet.ca 

great liking for poot^ an j „,,i,i„g versos and spent .nos 

femperament but f end poetical. The .«■;/ 

was often recited befo.-e him and a 

open brow and good disposition . manliest on 

lofty genius ““l*“long his Contemporaries for ud.ni.iis- 

his brow. He had and dispensing of jusliec. « 

tratlve ability, care o «s ^ looting and his genius u.is 

oourage and generosity wet sovereignty, 

companioned by bis energy. (l<hita) bad come to the 

For example, ^ anow-stor.n and the 

hill-country east of An ij.in. persons escaped. Wlien 

caravan was overwhelmed so that on'l - necessities at 

this just man heard of the eatas rophe 

the time, he did no until the heirs wore coiieet- 

worthy persons and attachet I P X ^ ^ ,A each 

ed from their native country to rccett c the „ 

being ascertained." ^ inclined to tho 

This king was wisdom at the doors of tho 

society of religions persons and asked N,,ir„.a.ai... 

hearts of the God-knowing Khwdia Ahr.r. 

Khwaia ‘Abldu-l-lah, known hy the name 


I This is hardly a fair descrip- 
tion of Yunus Khan’s proceedings. 
‘Umar Shaikh made over his capital 
Akhsi to Yunus and then repented 
and made war on him. He was de- 
feated and taken prisoner and owed 
his life to Yunus’ generosity. {Tar. 

Ua^Tdl, 96 .) 

2 All this is from Biibar. (Erskine 
8 and also Pavet de Courteille.) But 
the Turkish seems more concise 
than the Persian. A.P. probably 
used the latter for his account is in 


I 

1 


clo.scr accord with Erskine than with 
Dc Courteille. 

2 This story is told lu B.ihar s 
Memoirs (S).'The stre-s.s lai.l on this 
simple act of Imiicsty by Ikibar aud 

gV.F. is rather signiticant of ^ the 
morals of the time. ProViably -I’niar 
^aikh's self-denial on thi.s occusiou 
uT-ipired hi.s son Biibav to .similar ac- 
tion towards the Hindustrmi mei- 
chaiits at Kilut-i-ghilzuT. (Memoirs 


saiiil. SC' 


•22.'i.) 

t For references to this 
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lu succession to his father, he ruled in Andijan, the capital of 
Farghana and also Tashkand, Shahrukhiva and Siram were in his 
possession. He several tiuies led an army against Samarqand and he 
several times brought to his help Yunus Kh an -who possessed the 
dominions of Caghatai Khan and "SYas Khan of the Mu gh als and was 
nearly related to him. AV'henever he brought him, he assigned some 
province to him and then as occasion served, Yunus Khan would go 
back to Mughalistiin. On the last occasion ^Umar Mlrza gave him 
Tashkand and up to 908 (1502-3) this and Shahrukhiva were in the 
possession of the Caghatai rulers. At this last date the Khanship of 
the Mughal tribes belonged to Mahmild ^an, eldest son of Yunus 
I^au. This !Mabmud Khan and Sultan Ahmad Mlrza brother of 
'Umar Shaikh ruler of Samarqand, having concluded an alliance, 
marched their forces against the Mlrza ('Umar Shaikh). Sultan 
Ahmad }^IIrza proceeded from the south of the Khajand river and 
Sultan Mahmud Khan from the north of it. Just at this crisis an 
ovt raortlinarv thing happened to the ^Xlrza. The biief account of it 


IS as follows. 

Akhslkat which is known as AkhsI, is one of the seven towns of 
Far'difuia. Mlrza ‘Umar Shaikh had made it his capital. The town 
was on a precipitous ravine and all the buildings were on its edge.i 
As fate w^uld have it, on Monday 4th Ramazan, 899 t9th June, 1494), 
he was sitting' near his pigeon house which was one of these buildings, 
watchine- the motions of his birds, when an attendant reported that 
the iirecii^icc was breaking away. The Mlrza at once got up and had 
put one foot into its slipper but had not had time to put in the other, 
when the whole precipice gave way and the terrace fell down. 
iAIlr/ri's outward form fell to the bottom but in reality, he ascended 
to the zenith. He was then 39 years old, having been born in 860, 

at Sainarfiand. (This last fact has been mentioned already.) 

He it known that Farghana belongs to the fifth climate and is on 


The 


T~ir. P -^AT 'T '.‘7 jiiid Xaf(iha(i’- 
1.. leO. lie livoil in iSamar- 
(jaii'l. Dr. Iti' U L'ivc^ the (late of hi.s 
(1- aril Pahr 1. X'.:. t-iid March, 

1 tl'rr^. Cat. Ill, loSiHi). isee 

al-^i lll'ichniaun 

* Ai uiai'ciii I \ ijnl> liic tort \Yas on 


tlio 0 ( 1 '""e of the ravine .and the town 
sonic (li.^tiiiicc off. The fort looked 
down on the SThiln find ‘L nifir ^hiiikh 
had increased the steepness of the 
prc(*ipicc hy scarping tlio rock of the 
ravine. Perhaps tliis parti}' caused 

the accident. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

,, ofit is Kssb;i>''- 

Ihc l) 0 .-ders ot tbo civilized wov ^1.- ^ 'I'o 

tl»vqand,eo„U. .he n,o„ntc„.son^ 

the Bortll, nUhoagl 0l .,t present no traces o. i nn 

AMtO, Yr,ngl,k-«“ - ,,,,ere are Sa.„ar,,and and 

even of them remam. ].;xcoiit in this d.rert.on, theie « 

IQiajaiid, there ate no g-jiuii, known as tlie SI’-i-kh.ijan , 

no entry for foreigners, 1' ,„.,s on the nort h of 

coming from the „uichis known as ai5kr'il<l“) t'- ' 

Qrajand and south of 1 nm ■ ' Turkistan and meeting no .niter 

inclining to the nort t, i ow j .pj„.ystati in the sands. In 

river in its course, tt d.sappeai, „f „ „ 

this country there ate set t„„ns are And.jan, t.'sh, 

Akiisi and Kasau. covercif-nty had Uivee sons and dvu 

This unique pearl o . p;, „,hr,t,i Zahi, a, -d- 

daughters, the eldest son m „ ll,c „c-vt and 

din Mutammad Babar Pa _a . ■ hrlotigcd 

,„unger hy “f 10,000 t'nenl of the Mttghals. The 

+n tldp Toman officers (i.e., ciiieib ui X , -.r- 

third wasNasirMiraa younger than '™ ^ 

.ether was from his Ma,,sty fiiti- 

eldest daughter was Wran d. gp.p 


His cliasto 

Tho 


eldest claugmer^v a. . ^,,,,3. When Shall 

f Vi^sli^dt^erteT Uzbegs (ShaibanI) at Mew, that chaste 

oris in Merv and gh.h Isma‘il sent her with all respect to Itts 

Maiesty Glti-situnl Firdus-makani at Qnndnz.a 

. p , ^1*1 mforviPW t( 


.fxr t‘ini i^’iraiis-maK.ciui ctu 

tL“ i a - .. o* Pt... 

and his Majesty Giti-sitain Firdus-makam s^a}-, 
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A eIq iMaiestv Giti-sitam r uuu»-iii«.v« , 

:.ime I and Mahmitdi KOkuUSsh (foster-brother) wont to n.oot te,n 

o buTthe Begum and her attendants did not vecogntae us nit t.„h 

.. ie made ou^elves known. After a while they recog.ttsed us. 


1 The modern name is Mavgbilan 
(Yrskiue l-c. dn.) It is ivest of 

Andijan. 

2 A town north, of Kabul and east 
of Balkh. Sometimes spelled Khun- 
duz. (TdriWt'i-radiun, id?.) 


0 


Perhaps the meaning is that she 
could not distinguish Bahar from his 
foster-brother. (See Pr>kino, B' and 

P. dc Courtcillo, 17). The non-n.- 

cognition of her brotluM- is curious 
considering tluit she was alamt Jl 
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The next daughter was Mihr Banu Begum, full sister of Nasi . 

X 

Mirza aud eight years younger than Firdus-makani. The next was 
Yadgar Sultan Begum. Her mother was a concubine named A^a 
Sultan. The next was EazTya Sultan Begum. Her mother was 
Makhduma Sultan Begum known as the Qara-gfiz (Black-eyed) Begum. 
Then two daughters were born after ^Umar Shaikh’s death. There 
was also a daughter born of Anush A^a, daughter of Khwaja Husain 
who died young, ^ 


when separated from him and also 
that Haidar Mirza sav.s (Ney Elias 
239) that Shaibanl divorced her on 
account of his suspecting her attach- 
ment to her brother. When Babar 
left her she became the wife of Shai- 
bani and had a sou by him. The 
ShaihaiH-narna says her marriage 
with Shaibanl was a love-match and 
it seems probable that Babar has not 
mentioned the whole of the circum- 
stances and that her being left be- 
hind was a part of Babar’s agree- 
ment with Shaibanl. Haidar Mirza, 
Babar’s cousin, distinctly states 
{TarV:h-i-ra$hhli, Ney Elias, 175, 19(5 
and 239) that Babar gave his sister 
to Shaibanl. Babar's own daughter 
Gulbadan mentions the arrangement 
in her Memoirs, so that there can 
be no doubt as to the fact. When 
^aibani divorced Khanzada, he 
gave her in marriage to a Sayyid, 
but he as well as .Shaibanl, was killed 

in the battle of Merv. 

I A.F.’s account of ‘Umar Shaikh’s 
familv ns well as of F a r gh ana 
(Khokand) is taken almost rerha- 
fim from Babar, Memoirs. He 
omits the name of Bfibar's third 
daughter. Shahrbanu Begum, from 
the li.-t. nor can she be the nameless 

dan ‘filter mentioned at the end of 

\ _ - 

his account l>v A.F. for her mother 


was Anush Agha whereas Shahrbanu 
was full sister of Nasir Mirza son 
of a concubine named Ummed. In 
fact A.F. has confused Mihrbanh 
and Shahrbanu. The former was 
two years older than Babar and it 
was Shahrbanu. misnamed Mihrhanu 
by A.F., who was eight years 
younger than Babar. Babar gives 
the youngest daughter’s name as Ku- 
qlya and not JRazlya as in A.F. 

The Turkish version of Babar’s 
Memoirs gives, apparently wrongly, 
Qara-guz as a sobriquet of Babar’s 
sister instead of his step-mother. 
The nameless ' daughter mentioned 
by A.F. is referred to later by Babar 
(Erskine 14 and P. de Conrteille 25) 
so that in fact ‘Umar Shaikh had 
six daughters. Tlie wife whom the 
text calls Aniisk Agha is called by 
Babar, Ulus A gh a and a note to the 
text states that this name appears 
in many MSS. She was removed 
from the harem a few months after 
she had given birth to a daughte;'. 

I O 

i With reference to A.F.’s omission 
! of the name of the third daughter 
! Shahrbaun, it is curious to note that 
a similar omission occurs in two 
MSS. of the Persian translation of 
i Babar’s Memoirs, B. M. Add. 24, 416 
i and 26,200, though No. 26,200 has a 

I 

margiuul coiTCC’tiongiN'ing her name. 
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CHAPTEK XVII 


, riTl stTAHl FibbCs-makM Zimao-i>-»W Mohammad 

His Ma,a3« Qhazi. ‘ 


JOABAB X AiAsia* 1.1 

.1 f seven heavens ; celestial 

King ol the £onr quarters « and ^ ^ 

soTereign ; diadem o£ *’'® ™ ™ excellent horoscope ; heaven 

ness-oonferring : fortune-i ’ . j;o„.heartod ; cUmc-capturcr ; 

in eomprehensiveness , earth in ; knonledgo ; rank- 

lotty in splendour i o£ active Wn - ^ eooan-hoarted ; o£ 

breaking lion rampant, _ enthroned in the kingdom of 

illustrious origin ; a sain y so ’ Bihar I’idshrili 

reality and spintuality, „a mu • marks of great- 

Ghisi. His pearl-like nature was a ^^er witli lotty 

- tt:^ :ed£ 0 rth in his nature = in 


restraint and «« Bayaaid ; while the 

and absoiptionC/ugr ^ 


agnl- 


1 World-gripper. Paradise-inhabit- 

in^, Defender of the Faith, Muham- 
mad Babar (Lion), the holy warrior- 
kintr. Babar is commonly said to 
mern lion or tiger, but this seems to 
me a little doubtful, for the word 
for lion is bohr, not babar. Besides 
why should the Turks use a Persian 
word? May it not be connected 

with the Caghatai word habari or 

haijari old or primitive. See P. de 

Courteille, Turc Diet. 155. 

% Car halish-Uiafi manzar. lit. 

four cushions or elements, seven 
scenes or theatres. The four cush- 
ions mean four thrones and so four 

quarters of the world. 

3 Another favourite expression is 
/and u baqd for which see Koikes et 
Extraits, S. de Sacy, Xll-, 32m. 



Fand is used by mystics for the 
Sdfi's relation to externals, nz. Ins 
dying to them and baqa for his re- 
lation to God. 

4 Usually Junaid hut here Junu , 

unless Bayazid be written Bayazaid. 
Junaid was a famous ascetic known 
as Al-Baghdadi and is said to ha\c 
performed the pilgrimage to Mecca 

thirty time.s, on foot and alone. 
(Beale art. Junaid). He died about 

909 A.D. See Wa/a/idtu-i-uns, Lees, 
89, No. 81 and Jarrett HI- 3o2. where 
however A. F.’s account is only^ an 
abridgement of Jani. S. do Sacy 
has translated Jami s life of Junaid. 
(xYotices et Exlraits XII, 3o0 et seq.) 

Bayazid is Bayazid Bistaral, al-so 
known as Tayf ur b. ‘Isa. Ho, as well 

as Junaid, belonged to the Nansh- 
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The holy birth of this majestic one was on 6 Muharram 

I ^ "1 A r\C^\ n - ^ ♦ 


/I T-i 1 u Jiarram 888 

( tt February 1488) from the holy womb and pure veil of the 

Cylnrmnolrr n -i i ^ ^ wu« 


- - • r A/ -1 Khanum. That iewel 

fortune s ocean and sparkling star {darn) of the heaven of glory 

arose from a happy quarter. She, the coiffure of purity and scarf of 

PhQCrifrr i-1-- TT 1. 


Khan 


daughter 


sister of Sultan Mahmud Khan. Her lineage is as follows : 

Mlunusaanb.TaisKhan, b. Sliir ’All Oghlan, b. Muhammad 

-^an, b. Khizr Khwaja IGian, b. Tu^laq Timur Khan 
Khan, b. Dava Khan, b. Baraq Khan, b. Isun u. 

itai Khan, b. Cingiz Khan. Maulana HisamI® Qarakfili recorded 
the date of the noble birth as follows. 


Verse. 

. ^ ram was born that bounteous kino-, 

His birth^s chronogram is also 6 Mu^ram (dad-i°jlfu/>arramJ) 

Though the chronogram be of marvellous coincidence ' and un- 


fathomable in its significance, there 
chronogram is in six letters which 


bandi order and he ivas Junaid’s his 
predecessor and teacher. According 

to the ^azTiiatii-I-auUijd (I, 519) 
Junaid said, “ Bavazid amony us is 
like Gabriel among the angels.” 

o 

Bavazid was descended from a family 

of firc-wor.^ihippers and was a native 

of Bi.stam in Per.sia. (S.S.E. of the 
« # 

Caspian and 3 m. K.E. of Shahrud.) 
He died -261 A.H. (874 A.D.) and is 
buried in Bistam. See Meynard’s 
Yaqut 104, Jarrett III., 352 and 359 
and Curzon’s Persia I. ,283 who spells 
the name of the town Bostam and 
notice.'! the saint’s tomb. 

1 Te.xl. Bisun Tava. 

2 T. B. 173. calls the author of the 
cliroii'igram Munir Mar gli inaui and 


is something stranger yet, viz., the 
are reckoned by the masters of 


describes him as having been one of 
the hdamd of Ulugh Beg. The Luck, 
ed. calls him Jami Qarakuli. I have 
consulted the B. M. MSS. of T. E., 
the name is not clear, it may be 
Munir or Mushir. Erskine (MS. 
trs. Add. Ko. 26, 612) calls him 
merely Maulana Mar gh inani. Mu- 
i nir means illustrious in Arabic and 
may here bo descriptive, so that the 
difference between the two names 
may be only as to that of origin, 
viz., Marghinan or Qarakul. 

Qarakul (Black Lake) is about 28 
miles S. W. of Bukhara. (Babar, 
Ers. 54.) 

® Babar, Ers. Intro. LXI. 
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computation as a lucky number' and also the i)hraso sha^dk 

and the pips {naqsA) ^adad-i^Bair both indicate the date. Another 
wonderful thing is that the units, tens and hundreds of the date- are 

all the same (8-8-8), thus pointing to equability of dispositions. Uis 

life corresponded to these mysteries of birth. That exemplar o 
high saints, Khwaja Ahrar himself with his own bounty-shedding 
tongue gave him— the auspicious one— the names of Zahiru-d-dm 
Muhammad, but as this weighty appellation with its majesty and 
sublimity, was not readily pronounceable or eurrent on the tongues 

of the Turks, the name of Babar was also given to him. 

His Majesty was the eldest and straightest of the sons of ‘Umar 
Shaikh 'Mirza. In his twelfth year, on Tuesday, 5 Ramazan, 80b 
(10th June, 1494), he sate upon the throne in Andijan. Few king.s 
have encountered such difficulties as he, and the courage, sclf-ieli.mco 
and endurance which he displayed in the battle-field and in dangei 
were superhuman. When the inevitable accident of Umar yiail^ 
Mirza occurred in Akhsi, his Majesty GTti-sitani h irdiis-maKanT \n<is 
in the Carbagh (Palace) of Andijan. Next day, viz., 'ruesday, 5 
Ramazan, the news was brought to Andijan. In a moment he mount- 
ed his horse and proceeded to the fort of Andijan. As he was alight- 

ino- at the gate,2 ShiramS Taghal seized his bridle and carried him 


towards the namazgah (place of prayer) in order to take him to 
Ozkand and the foot of the hills. His idea was that, as Sultan 
Ahmad Mirza was coming with great power, the treacherous officers 
might make over the country to him ; if out of disloyalty, they did 
so, his Majesty’s sacred person might be saved from this danger and 
be conveyed to his maternal uncles Ilanja* Khan or Sultan Mahmud 


I Eoferrinp; to throws at dice. I 

o 

suppose. Sha^-ha -f and ' ado.d-i- 
Mair both yield 888, t'iz., 2si=600, ^ 

/j=8, r=200 and /=:80, total 888. 
Again, a=70, 2d=8, Wi=600, i=10, 
•/•=200, total 888. The great standard 

I 

was called shaB tugijl- (.T. R. 1. c. 93.) 
The chronogram is in six letters, 
ri 2 ., sh. sh, m, h, r, m. 

* Babar, Ers., Mirza’s Gate. 

^ Apparently the ^Iruu Tagbai 

29 


mentioned in T. R. 1. c. 228, as ma- 
ternal uncle of Babar and as a pillar 
of the State. Sec too Babar, lOr^. 


59 and 91. x^jiparentb' he wa> 
Babar's grand-uncle, being lii.s 
mother’s uncle. ( Er.skine, B. and 11.1, 


331) Taghai or taqal means mat(M - 
nal uncle in Caghatal and Firishta 


calls him the taghai of •UmarShailih 
Mirza. 


* r. dc C. (L 32). Alaja and Balnn 
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Oiau. The officers^ on becoming aware of this intention, sent 
j^waja Muhammad Darz! to dispel anxieties that had arisen in his 
mind. The cortege had reached the namdzgah when Khwaja Muham- 
mad came up with it. He calmed his Majesty and induced him to 
return. When he (Babar) alighted at the citadel of Andijan, all the 
officers came to wait upon him and received marks of favour from 
him. It has already been mentioned that Sultan Ahmad Mirza and 
Sultan Mahmud Khan had united and come against ‘Umar Shaikh 
Mirza. Kow that b}* the decree of fate, an inevitable accident had 


occurred, all the officers, small and great, united to defend the fort. 
Sultan Ahmad Mirza had taken possession of Uratippa, l^ajand and 
Margin nan which are districts of Farghana, and had encamped within 
four Icos of Andijan. Though they sent ambassadors and knocked at 
the door of peace, he did not listen but continued to advance. But 
as secret aids were always in attendance on this family, on account of 
the strength of the fort and the unanimity of the officers and of a 
pestilence which broke out in the camp and of the deaths of the 
horses,^ Sultan Ahmad got into difficulties and came to despair of his 
former designs. He therefore came to terms and returned without 


effecting anything. 


Coming from the north side of the river of 


Khan 


Jahangir Mirza, 


V 

brother of his Majesty, and a large number of loyal officers were 
there. The Kiian made several assaults, the officer's made a spirited 
resistance, and so the IHian also did not effect his purpose, and being 
attacked by a sickness, had to give up his vain enterprise and turn 
his reins towards his own country. For eleven* years, his Majesty 
wa'jed areat wars in Trausoxiana against the Caghatal princes and 
the UzbC-L’‘5. Thrice he conquered Samarqand, viz., once in 903 (end 
of Xovemljcr 14-07) when coming ^ from Andijan, he took it from 


(Er.<. 1^) Ilclith. His real name 
Tvas Sultfin Ahmad Khan and Ilcheh 
is a sohriquot meaning slayer. ^Ers. 
1. c. l-i). He was a son of Ic unns 
Khan and half-brother of Babar s 

mother. 


I Many liorscs were drowned in 

llie Kalja and many died of 



1 

Apparently a clerical error for 
18, viz., for the period from 899 to 
917. Some MSS. seem to have 15 

' (which is easily confounded with 
11) and Price has 15. (Ret. IV, 666.) 
3 The Text reads as if it were 
; Bayasanghar who came from Andi- 

ian biu Biibar’.' Mem. show what IS 


nicaiil. 
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Bayasaiiglitir Mirza, son of Sultan Mahmud Mirza , secondly, tiom 
Shaibak (Shaibanl) Khan in 906 (autumn of 1500) ; and thirdly, after 
Shaibak f^an had been killed in 917 (October 1511). As God’s 
plan was the revealing of that unique pearl, his Majesty the king of 
kings, and designed that the country of Hindustan should be accpiired 
and that his Majesty should proceed to a strange land and there 
arrive at greatness and felicity, — he caused the gates of trouble to be 
opened in his own native land which is the meeting place of faithful 
servants, so that in no way could that be fit for him. lie was com- 
pelled to proceed with a small force towards Badakh^fin and Kfibiil. 
When he reached Badakhshan, all the people of Khusrfi ^uh who 
was ruler there, accepted his service. And the ruler himself Wem 
compelled to do so, though this wretch was ring-leader of the unjust 
ones and had martyred ‘ Bayasan gh ar and blinded Sultan Mas'ud 
Mirza, which two princes were his hlajesty’s cousins. Ho (Kiiusru) 

also showed signs of pitilessness and inhumanity when at a time of 
calamity, 2 his Majesty’s army was passing into Badakhshan. 

Now when he beheld the face of his deeds in the mirror of recom- 
pense, and fortune had turned away her countenance from his 
worthless self, his Majesty from perfect humanity and excessive 
generosity, did not exercise retaliation,® but gave orders that he 
should carry away as much of his property as he desired and go off to 
]^urasan. So he took five or six strings'^ of mules and camels, laden 


1 (Babar, Ers. 73.) Bayasanghar. 
who was a poet, was second son of 

Sultan Muhammad Mirza of Herat, 

^ • 

the second son of Abu Sa‘Id. He was 
put to death on 17th August, 149.9. 
(Babar, Ers. 72.) Mas'iid was his 
brother. See account of his being 
blinded 1. c. 63. It was in 1497 
that Babar drove Bayasan gh ar oat of 
Samarqand. 

i 

2 Text sahihqardnl which does i 
not make sense. Luck. ed. and I 
several MSS., qardnl, calamity or j 
crisis. iDjjf qairdn seems to be Tur- | 
kish for breaking. This passage 
must refer to Khusru Shah's treat- 


ment of Babar when he came to 
Hisar (Hisur-i-shadinan) on his flight 
from Samarfiand in 907. Babar says, 
(Ers. 126), “ Twice did my coursf; 
“lie through the conntiy uf this 
“ Kh usrii Shah, so famed for his 
“liberal conduct and gcnero.'^it v, 
“and that humanity which lie di.s- 
“ played to the meanest of men. ho 
“never .showed to nie." See abo 
T. R. 175. Sec Ers.’s remarks un 
Babar’.s behaviour to IChusru f^;ih 

(1-25). 

* Babar, Er.s. 131 and 132. T. A. 
176. 

Leyden states that seven mules 
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with jewelry and gold ornaments and went off to ^urasnn, And his 
Majesty Glti-sitani Firdus-makani having put Badakhskan into order, 

went to Kabul. 

At that time Muhammad Muqim, son of Zu-n-nun Arghun had 
taken Kabul from ‘Abdu-razzaq Mirza, son of Ulugh Beg Mirza, son 
of Sultan Abu Sa'id ^Mirza, who was his Majesty^s cousin. On hear- 
ino- the noise of the coming of the victorious standards, he fortified 
himself, but after some days he sought for peace and obtained permis- 
sion to o-o to his brother Shah Beg in Qandahar with his property. 
Kabul fell into the hands of his Majesty’s servants in the end of 
Rabi^u-l-awwal 910 (beginning of October 1504). Adter that his 

Majesty proceeded in 911 to capture Qandahar, and Qilat (Khelat) 
which is a dependency of Qandahar was conquered. After that, for 
reasons of state policy, he abandoned the taking of Qandahar and 
went south and having attacked the Atghan tribes of Sawasang and 

Alatagh,' returned to Kabul. 

In the beginmng2 of this year there was a great earthquake in 
Kabul and its environs. The ramparts of the fort and many build- 
ings in the citadel and city fell down. 
of'^Peinghan = fell down and there were three-and-thirty shocks in 

one day and for a month the earth shook two or three times day and 
uicrht. Many persons lost their lives, and between Pemghan and Baktub 

a piece of ground a stone’s throw ^ in breadth separated itself and 


All the houses in the village 


go to a string (Babar 132) 

bat A. F. (Blocbmanu 152) gives five 

a:^ the number. 

1 Bibar, Er.s. 171n. 

^ The year 905 began 4th June 

Imt the earthfjuake must have been 
in July. From Babar’s Memoirs, it 
a])pcar 3 that it occurred about 40 
davs after his mother's death which 
was in the beginning of the year. 

3 Ahso Pemghan. Babar, Ers.146. 

It is S. or S. M • of Kabul. 

♦ Text, mk h'ta re/idds which 

unintelligible. I have examined 

tlie two B. M. Persian MSS. of 
Bihar’s Memoirs. In both, the pas- 
suir*- is the same but in the unn gtn 


1 


of Add. Ko. 26, 200— the copy used 
bv Erskine — we have hir kata task 
a nddz. No doubt task (Turk, stone) 
is correct. Aufu is Turkish for 
large but its use here in that sense 
is not apparent unless we take 
Idshanddz as one word and say “a 
great ” or long stone-throw.” 
Neither Erskine nor P. de Courteille 
translates kata by great. I should 
be inclined to regard it as the Hin- 
dustani kitia and as pleonastic ; yak 
kilia id-^ might then mean merely 
a .<;tonc. The passages in the B. M. 
M.SS. are p. 1355 of No. 24,416 and 
p. 141f/. of No. 26.200. 
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descendeJ tlie length of a bowshot and springs burst out from t ie 

breach. From Istirghac ‘ to Maidan,* a distance of six tarso.ngs, (cir. 
24 m.) the ground was so contorted that part of it rose as high as an 
elephant. In the beginning of the earthquake, clouds of dust rose 
from the tops of the mountains. In the same year there was a gieat 

earthquake in India.® 

One of the occurrences of this time was that Shaibak (Shaibani) 


Khan collected an army and proceeded towards Khurasan. Sultan 
Husain Mlrza assembled all his sons and marched to oppose him. 
He also sent Sayyid Afzal, the son of Mir Sultan ‘^Ali Khwab-bin 
^Yi 5 iQji-g 00 rj to urge on the advance of his ^lajesty Firdus-makanl. 
Accordingly he proceeded towards Khurasan in ^uharram 912 (end 
of May 1506). On the way he received at Kahmard * the news of 
Sultan Husain’s death. His Maiestv Firdus-makani, thinking it still 
more necessary ^ to advance, went on towards Khurasan contrary to 
the calculations of politicians. Before his army reached ^urasan, 
short-sighted® and inexperienced men had placed jointly on the 
throne the Mirza’s sons, Badfu-z-zaman and Muzaffar Husain Mirzas. 

On Monday, 8 th Jumada-l-akhar his Majesty met the Mirzas 
at the Muighab and at their request came on to Herat. But as 


■ Xow Sirghac. Babar, Ers. 146 d. 

* Ers. (Babar. 170) has ” to the 
plain" {maidan) but P. de C. (I, 34.9) 
seems correct in takins it as the 
name of a place. Maidan. His trs. 
completes the description by saying 
there were holes laree cnoush for a 
man to hide in. 

s Ers. (B. and H. I. 229) notes that 
there was an earthquake at Agra on 

.5th July, Elliot (V. 99) gives 

Sunday. 3rd (6th July). 

♦ P. de C.. Kahmard. Wood (Jour- 
ney to Source of the Osus. 132), Kam- 
rud. It is in Af^anistaii, N.-W. 
of Kabul and according to Babar 
( Er>. 1.^9) in a valley not far from 
the Dandan-^ikan (tooth-breaking) 

Pa<s. 


* Babar (Ers. 200) says that he 
went on “ from a regard to the repu- 
“ ration of our family though I also 
“had other motives," apparently to 
try conclusions once more with 
ShaibanT. 

® The folly consisted in the dual 
appointment for A.F. and his school 
held that kingship, being the shadow 
of Godhead, must be single. Babar. 
referring to the joint appointment, 
says, (199) “This was a stramje 
“arrangement. A joint kingship 
“was never before heard of. The 
“ well-known words of Shai^ Sa^di 
‘ in the Gidisidn (I, 3) are very appH- 
“ cable to it. Ten dervishes sleep 
“ in one coverlet (galim) but two 
kings have not room in one clime 
" {iqlvn)." See also T. R. 196. 
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he did not perceive in them signs of guidance and dominion, he set 
out on his return to Kabul on 8th Sha^ban (24th Dec., 1506). While in 
the Hazara Hills, news arrived that Muhammad Husain Mirza Da^lat ^ 
and Sultan Sanjar Barlas had drawn over to their side all the Murals 
left in Kabul and had raised up Khan Mirza* and were besieging Kabul. 
They also spread among the commonalty a report that the sons of 
Sultan Husain Mirza were meditating® treachery against his Majesty 
Firdils-makani. Mulla Babai* Bashag^ari, Amir® Muhibb ^Ali ^a- 
lifa, Amir Muhammad Qasim K5hbar® Ahmad TCisuf and Ahmad 
Qasim to whom the protection of Kabul had been entrusted, were 
looking after the defence of the fort. As^ soon as he heard this 
news, he made over the baggage to Jahangir Mirza who was some- 
what ill,® and accompanied by a few men crossed the passes of the 
Hindu Koh which w^ere full of snow, under great difficulty, and des- 
cended one morning early upon Kabul. The rebels all crept into 
concealment at the news of his Majesty’s approach. He first went 
to his step-grandmother (mother’s step-mother) Shah® Begum, who 


I Text, wronyly, irafdt kard oghlat 
(Habar, Ers. 214). This Muhammad 
Uiisaiu ■was the father of Babar s 

9 

i-oiusin Haidar, author of the T. R. 
s Babar's cousin ; being son of 


Sultan Muhammad Mirza. third son of 

Sultan Abu Sa’id and Sultan Nigar 
Khanum. daugliter of Yunus Khan 
;,nd v^ah Begum. Ho was thus 
(hmbly Babar’.- cousin, being son of 
Baltar's father’s elder brother and 
uf his mothcr’.s half-.-i^tcr. Mirza 
Khan's proper name was Sultan 
Vai- Mirza. Khu.«ra vShah killed his 

brotlier Bavasanghar and blinded 
hi. brother MasTid. He afterward.s 
b' came king of Badakhshan. 

i The report was that they had 
imprisoned Babar in the Eagle Cas- 
tle. near Herat. (Mem. 214). 

♦ T. B. 1. c. duO. Both Bahai and 

Muhammad Ahmad KOhbar after- 
uurd- reb.'lled aitain-t Babar. 


B Babar, Ers. 214, Khalifa Muhibb 
‘Ali Qurca. 

9 Price (Bet. IT, 67) renders this, 

mountain-piercer, but it probably 

comes from the totm Kbhbar, in 
Sind, mentioned by Jarrett, (H. 
337). Kohbar appears also to be 
the name of a Caghatai tribe (Bloch- 
mann 013n.) Mr. Blochmaun quotes 
the name of Muhammad Qasim Koh- 
bar as that of a poet; perhaps this 
i.s the Kohbar of the Text. 


T Taken from T. R. I c. 200. 


« Apparently from excessive drink- 


ing. 


9 Daughter of the king of Ba- 
dal^shan and widow of unus, 
Babar’s maternal grandfather. Ba- 
bar’s own grandmother was A i.s oi 


I sail Daulat Begum. 


(Memoirs, 
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had been the cause of the putting forward of Khan Mirza, and ad- 
dressed her after kneeling down before her. Knowing well what her 

state of mind was, he spoke to her with modesty and magnanimity, 

and with soothing words observed to her, If a mother have special 
affection for one child, why should another child be aggiieved ., 
there is no limit to her authority.'’ Then he said, I have been 
up long and have come a long way,” and laying his head on hci 
lap, he went to sleep. Thus in order to reassure the Begum who was 
very uneasy, he behaved in a very kind manner^ to her. Ere he had 
fully fallen asleep, his aunt, Mihr* Nigar Khanum, came in and his 


I Ers. B. and H. I, 253 and T. E. 
200. The Text is not quite clear. 

* Eldest daughter of Yunus Khan. 
She was first married to Sultan 
Ahmad Mirza, uncle of Babar, and on 
his death, to Shaibain. {T. R. 96 
and 196). Babar, in order that he 
might escape from Saraarqand, gave 
his sister Khauzada in marriage to 
ShaibanT and as she was niece of 
Mihr Nigar, ShaibanI divorced the 
latter “ as it was unlawful for both 
to be married to the same man.” 
Mihr Nigar died childless. (T. R. 
155). 

A.F. has apparently taken his 
account from the TarlUi-i-ra^idi 
but has altered its language. 
Erskine who, I believe, had not read 
the T. R. when editing Levden’s 
Babar, makes some mistakes here. 
(Babar, 217 and 218). It is clear 
that the Kh anum was Mihr Nigar, 
Babar’s maternal aunt. She was 
probably called Kh anum because she 
was the eldest daughter and indeed 
eldest child of T unus Khan, by his 
chief wife, Isan Daulat Begum. (IT. R. 
86). Sbe was also the onlv surviv- 
ing daughter of that marriage, for 
her younger sister, Babar’s mother. 


had lately died. The ^anum was 
certainly not Khub Nigar for she 
had died some years earlier. (Babar, 
Ers. 99 and T. R. 157 where Ave are 
told that Khub Nigar died a year 
and a half before 907=15u0 or l.jtd). 
Nor is it correct to say that A.F. 
speaks of Mirza Kh an’s being 
brought by his mother Sultan Nigar. 
His mother Avas the daughter of 
Yunus Khan by Shah Begum but, as 
Erskine correctly states, she does 
not appear to haA'e been at Kabul at 
the time. (It should, hoAvever, here 
be said that Gulbadan. in her Me- 
moirs, describes Khan Mirza as 
having been brought before Babar 

o o 

by his mother, Sultan Nigar. This 
must be a mistake, I think). She 
was first married to Sultan Mah- 
i mud, sou of Sultan Abii Sa'id, and 

I •• 

I had by him one son, viz., the Mirza 

► 

! Khan or Sultan Yais of the Text 
I and afterwards king of Badakhshan. 

Sultan Mahmud died in January, 
i 1495, and some years later (Babar 
13) she was married to ‘Adil Sultan 
(Ers., Uzbak Sultan) and when ‘ Adi! 
died, to his brother, Qasim Khan 

I 

(the famous ruler of the Kiighises 
Avho defeated Shaibani's troop?, T. R. 
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Majesty hastily arose and saluted her {JsAchi-rd darydftand). They 

arrested Muhammad Husaiu Mirza and brought him in. His Majesty 

• • 

being a mine of kindness, gave him his life and gave him permission 
to go to Khurasan. After that the Khanum (Mihr Nigar) brought in 
]^an MIrza and said, ‘‘0 life of your mother! I have brought 



373). Haidar Mirza’s account, from 
\yhich A.F. has copied, may be 
seen in Xey Elias and Ross’ trs. 

w 

(d'jO) but the word grandson is there 
a mistake for nephew. The MS. of 

Haidar's Text has apparently not 

# 

nabira but yugcin or '' yezneli, 
nephew, as Erskiiie has written in 
the margin of his Mb. trs. of T. li. 
R. M. Add. Ko. 26,162. Erskine 

has apparently written ye-nelihut the 

right word seems to be 
which like the Eatin iicpoSn means 
both a nephew and a grandchild. 
Perhaps nahira has a similar double 
meaning, the yezneh of Erskine 

is given by P. de Courteille as 
brother-in-law or son-in-law. A.F. 
calls Mihr Kigar tlie Khalazada, i.e., 
cousin of Rabar and the same word 
appears in the T. J?. Erskine in a 
marginal note (B. M. Add. Ao. 2t), 
612, 102) observes that this word 
which si^^nifics cousin, seems un 
error. I iini not sure tluit the oiigi* 
nal word is not Wux/ctsdic? which 
perhaps might be held to mean a 
birth-aunt or full-aunt. Or per- 
Viaps it is home-born in 

allusion to her V)cing his mother’s 


full sister. 

Tiic discrepaiicic.s in the three 
accoutits. ri"., Babars(Ers. 217, etc.) 
Haidar's and A.F.’.s, arc curious. 
IJabar i.< prc-uniably mo.-t correct, 
f.u- Haidar wa- but a child at the 
tun*!’, bui jla.idar accouid. dciittd 


presumably from his father, is the 
most graphic. He says that just 
after Babar had laid his head in his 
grandmother’s lap, the aunt Mihr 
Nisrar Khanum came in. He saluted 
her and then she bade him go to the 
castle and see his family anddhat 
she would come there after him. 
He went and she followed, bringing 
with her, her nephew (MTrza Khan) 
and Haidar’s father, Muhammad 
Husain. Babar advanced to meet 
her and she said, *‘0 life of your 
“ (dead) mother, I have brought your 
“ guilty nephew and your luifor- 
“ tunate cousin. ” (At jan~i~inddar 
yezneh (or yv.gan)-i-(jnndhgdr u bi- 
rddar-i-ndsdzkdr bar dieurdam.) 

“What do you say to them A. F. 
has altered the words which Babar 
used to his grandmother. Shah 
Besrum and Mihr Sultan afterwards 

o 

went towards Badakhshan with Khan 
Mlrza but the ladies were caught 
on the road by Abu Bakr and taken 
to Ka shgh ar where they were im- 
prisoned and eventuall}' perished 
miserably. Evidently Mihr Kigar 
was strongly attached to her step- 
mother and her nephew and perhaps 
she was displeased with Babar for 
having contributed to her divorce. 
Babar expresses himself as vexed 
at her leaving him for Badakhshan. 
■■ It would liiive boon better and 
juorc becoiiiing for her to have rc* 


i 


inaiiicd with me." 
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your guilty cousin (hiradar) y what is your pleasure ? Ilis Majest^r 
took him in his arms and spoke kindly to him. After that he left 
it to his option to go or stay. The Khan Mirza was so ashamed that 
he could not make up his mind to remain. He took leave and went 
to Qandahar,^ This happened in the s anr. e ^ 


Next year he (Babar) proceeded to Qaudahar^ and fought a great 
battle with Shah Beg, son of Zu-n-nun Arg^un and Muhammad MnqTm 
his younger brother. The Khan did good service here. His Majesty 
presented Qandahar to Nasir Mirza, the younger brother & of Jaliaugir 
Mirza and returned to Kabul. He permitted Shah Begum and Khan 
Mirza to proceed to Badakhshan. After many adventures Khan Mirza 
put Zabir Ba ghi to death and became confirmed in the dominion of 
Badakhshan. He always retained his loyalty (to Babar). 

In 916 (early in December 1510) an express^ brought the news 
that Shaibani Khan was killed and that it was proper for Babar to 
move in that direction. Accordingly in ShawwM, he proceeded ® there 
and fought great battles with the TJzbegs. He was ever victorious 
and took Samarqand for the third time, in 917 (Oct. 1511). He ruled 
there for eight months but in Safar 918 (April 1512) he had a great 
battle at Kul Malik with ^Ubaidu-l-lah I^an. Though he had won the 

victory, suddenly by the jugglery of the heavens, he sustained a 
defeat and proceeded to Hisar. 


1 This is in accordance with T. B, 
201, but Babar says he got leave to 
go to Khurasan. It would seem 
from T. R. that both Mirza Khan 
and Mahmud Hasan got leave to 
go to Qandahar but that the lat- 
ter went as far then, while Mirza 
Kh an stayed. Haidar says his father 
went on because he wished to go to 
Mecca. He, however, accepted an 
invitation fi*om Shaibani and was 
killed by him. 

* T. B. 357, Babar besieged Qan- 
dahar for 5 years and 5 months. 

S Half-brother only of Jahangir 
and Babar, his mother being a con- 
cubine. (Babar, Ers. 10). 

* Probably Ragh a hill-district in 

30 


N.-W. Badakhshan and not tlie Raa 

o 

which is the Rhages of Tobit and 
lies south of Teheran. See T. B. 
203n. 

® The express was sent by Mirza 
Khan from Badakhshan. The courier 
had traversed the Hindu Kush in 
the snow and got frost-bitten. He 
arrived early in Rcima 2 an which in 
that year began 3rd December. Ers. 
B. and H. I, 306 and T. B. 237). 

® Lit. turned the reins of his 
world-traversing steed. Er.s. B. and 
H. I, o22 and B. B. 2o0 for account 
of battle. “Ubaidu-l-lah, called al.«o 
Sultan, married Mirza Haidar s sis- 
ter and became king of Bukhara. 
He was Shaibani's nephew. 
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On another occasion,* he along with Najin Beg, had a great 
battle below Fort GFajdiwan with the Ozbegs. Najm Beg was killed 
and his Majesty went towards Kabul. * Moreover by secret inspira- 
tion, he was led to lay aside marching to Transoxiana and to press 
forward to the conquest of Hindustan. Four times did he turn 
towards this enterprise and as often did he, from stress of circum- 
stances, retrace his steps. The first® time was in Sha'ban 910 
(Jan. 1505) when he went by Badam Cashma* ( Al mond Spring) 

and Jagdalik, passed through the Khaibar and halted at Jam 
(Jamrud), In the ^Vdqi‘dt-^-bdhar{, a Turk! book written by his 
Majesty himself, it is stated that when in six marches, he went from 
Kabul to Adinapur,® he had never before seen the Garmslr'^ 
(warm regions) nor the country of Hindustan. ‘‘ Immediately on 
reaching them, I beheld a new world. The grass was different, the 
‘‘ trees different, the wild animals of a different sort, the birds of a 
different plumage, the manners and customs of the people tbt ® 

ail u dills) of a different kind. I was struck with astonishment, and 
“ indeed there was room for wonder.^^ ® Kasir Mirza came to this 
stage from Ghaznin to pay his respects. He (Babar) halted at Jam- 


* Ers. B. aiid H. I, 325 and T. R. 

261. Ghajdiwan is noi’th of Bu- 
khara. The battle wa.s apparently 
fought on 3 Ramazan 918 (12th No- 
vember. 1512). means star and 

the real name of the general was 

Yar Mohammad. He is said to have 

* 

been Finance Minister. He seems 
to have been put to death in cold 
blood and in revenge for the mas- 
sacre of Karshi. 

* He did not go direct to Kabul 
but first to Hisar and was there 
nearly murdered bv the mutinous 
Mugha Is. Thence to Kunduz and 
*• at last, despairing altogether of 

recovering Hisar, he returned to 

Ka])iil.” The date of his return 

doe.^ not seem kno^vn but probably 

it in (1-M4). Ers. B, and 

■ 

H. I. 


3 Babar, Ers. 156. Babar (309) 
seems to reckon the expedition of 925 
as the first of the five, and Firishta 
and Kh afi Khan take the same view. 
Ers. B. and H. 1. 417«. 

* Jarrett II, 399 and Babar. Ers. 
141n. Badam Cashma is a pass S. 
of the Kabul River and between 
Little Kabul and Barik-al. 

3 From Jamrud, Babar rode out 
to Bikram (Peshawar). 

* Now Jalalabad. Ers. (B. and H. 
I, 233. Jarrett 11, 4^35). But Adania- 
pur lay about a mile south of the 
modern Jalalabad. 

Ahi V. Jarrett II, 394. 

3 The change here described oc- 
curs at Gandamak. Babar s Mem. 
157 and Erskine’s note. 
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riid and consulted about crossing the river Indus known as tho Nilab. 
Owing to the avarice of Baqi * Ca gh ana^Iani the crossing of the Indus 
was postponed and be proceeded against Kohat. After taking Kohat, 
they attacked Bangash and Naghz.^ Then they went to the country 
of the " Isa ^ail and halted in the environs of Tarbila* which is a 
village on the Indus and in the country of Multan. Then he made 
several marches down the river. From thence he came to tho lior- 
ders of Duki* and after some days to Ghaznln. In the month Zi- 

hajja (May 1505) he returned to Kabul. 

The second & time, the illustrious army proceeded in the month of 

Jumada-l-awwal 913 (Sep. 1507) by way of Little Kabul (Khurd 
Kabul) to the conquest of Hindustan. They went first from Man- 
draur^ by ^Atar and ^iweh and then returned owing to differences 
of opinion among the officers. They crossed by Kuner^ and Nfirgil ^ 
and from Kuner he (Babar) came on a raft (jdla) * to tho camp and 
then by way of BadTj® to Kabul. By order of his Majesty, tho date 


1 Text, “some Caghatais.” The 
Luck. ed. is right. (Babar Ers. lo6 
and 256). The ‘‘ avarice ” refers to 
Baqi's love of plunder. He was 
younger brother of Kh usra Shah, 
Babar’s Memoirs, 128, Ca gh anlan was 
in Transoxiana. T. i?. 177n. 

2 Text, Newar. Jarrett 11, 389, 
399 n. 6. 

3 The Belah of Ers. p. 163. Appa- 
reiitlv the Darbelah of the Ain Jarrett 
II, 331. Caghauiaii is a name given to 

Hisar. Babar. Ers. Intro. XXXV. 

• ♦ 

♦ Jarrett, II, 397. Duki means a 
hill or hill-country. Text, Ki. Luck. 

ed. See Babar Ifi-tn. and 149 

where the expedition is described. 

® Babar, Ers., “232. 

* Jarrett II, 406. 

T Babar, Ers., 14.3. The two places 
are on opposite sides of the river 
of Caghanserai or Kameh, Jarrett 
II, 392». 

^ Also zhdla. (Farltanq-i-ra- 


shjdl 8. r.). The Burhdn~i-qdt i' des- 
cribes a raft as a thing made of 
wood and grass on {? under) which 
inflated massaks are laid and which 
is used for crossing deep streams. 
Probably Babar used one only for 
crossing the river. Raverty (Notes, 
34) quotes a description of a raft 
from Jahangir’s Memoirs. This 
kind of raft is still in use. “From 
Jalalabad we embarked on rafts of 
inflated skins and dropped down 
with the stream to Pe.shawur.” 
(Journe}’ to the source of the Oxus. 
Wood, “280). See too “ At the Court 
of the Amir,” Gray, 12. 

^ This name does not seem known 
now. Ers. (Babar, 142/i.) suggests 
Badpash. Price remarks (173u.) that 
he has not been able to find in the 
maps any of the places mentioned 
in this expedition. I have altered 
the names of the Text so as to accord 
with Erskiuc. 
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of liis crossing was engraved on a stone above Badij. This won- 
drous ' writing still exists. Till this timej the noble descendants of 
the Lord of Conjunction wei’e called Mirzas. His Majesty ordered 
that in this inscription,* he should be styled Padshah. 

On Tuesday, 4 Zi-l-qa^da of this auspicious year (6th March, 1508), 
occumed, in the citadel of Kabul, the fortunate birth of his Majesty 
Jahanbani Jannat-ashlyani (Humayim). Of this an account will be 
given hereafter. 

The third time, on Monday,^ 1 Muharram 925 (3rd Jan., 1519), 
while the army was marching against Bajaur, there was a great 
earthquake which lasted for half a sidereal hour. Sultan ^Ala’u-d-dln 
SiwadT (of Swat) arrived as an envoy on the part of Sultan Vais 
Si wadi. In a short, time, the fort of Bajaur was captured and was 
presented to Khwaja^ Kilan Beg, son of Maulaua Muhammad Sadr, 
who had been one of the great officers under Mirza ‘Umar Shaikh. This 
i^waja was related to his Majesty in a singular manner for his six 
brothers had given their lives in his service. He himself was a 
special protege of his Majesty on account of his wisdom and sagacity. 
When his Majesty was contemplating the Siwad (Swat) expedition 
and the conquest of the Yilsufzais, Taus Khan, the younger brother 


> One MS. has “ This writing has 

not yet disappeared.” 

Tlte pass was east of Kabul and 
near the Lamghan (Laghinan) dis- 
trict. (Babar, Ers., 142). Accord- 
ing to Eaverty, (Notes, 100) the 
proper spelling is Badpaj ; 

b&.l moaning wind and paj or fajj 
A r . for pass. Thus Badpaj means 
the lYindy Pass, the name being 
given on account of the strong wind 
generally blowing there and which 
at times, renders its passage im- 
practicable.” Probably then this is 
the pass described by a friend (? Alex- 
ander Burnes, Erskine Hist. I. 517) 
of Mr. Erskine as Badpash. (Babar, 
Ers., 142/?.) “Badpash i.s a steep 
kofal (pass) half a day’.s joiumey to 
the north of Audrur on the Kabul 


Eiver and about 16 or 18 miles 
west of Targari where the streams 
of Alingar and Alishang join.” (1. c. 
142/1.) 

* Babar merely says that the 
change took place at this period but, 
by the word idrl^, A.F. seems to 
mean that the title was adopted in 
the inscription. It would be inter- 
esting to know if it still exists. 
Babar complains that it was not well 

cut. 

8 Text, Saturday but Monday, 
MSS. and Babar’s Memoirs? de 
Courteille II. 36 note. 

* T. R; 468. Accordiug to Babar’s 
Mem. Bajaur was taken before Sultan 
‘Ala’u-d-dTn’s arrival and not after, 
as A. F.'s account implies. 
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of Stah Mansur, who was chieftain of the Yusufzai tribe, brought the 
latter’s daughter * and uttered words of humility and submission. 
There was also a difficulty about supplies of corn in that country of 
Avild beasts. His (Babar’si fixed determination too was to undertako 
the expedition to Hindustan. He turned his rein from Siwad. Al- 
though the preparations for the march to India had not lieen made 


and the officers were not in favour of it, he lighted the torch of 
courage and set forth for the tenebrous regions* of Hindustan, On 
the morning of Thursday, 16 Muharram, he crossed the river (Indus) 
with horses, camels and baggage,® while the camp (urdil) bazar Avas 
floated across on rafts. They encamped at Kacak5t, 

Seven kos from Bhlra,* towards the north, there is a mountain, 
called in the 2a/arU(ima and other books, the hill of Jud and there 
they encamped. His Majesty writes in his Memoirs (Erskine, 254b 
“ At first I was ignorant of the origin of its name, but afterwards 
discovered that in this hill there were two races of men de.scended 
“of the same father. One tribe is called Jud, the other Jenjuheh.” 
He sent ^ Abdu-r-rahim Sha gh awal to Bhira in order to reassure the 
people and prevent anyone from committing \dolenco. At the end 
of the day, he halted east of Bhira, on the bank of the river Bihat 


1 Babar married her. (Ers., 250 h.) j 

I 

Her name was Bibi Mubarak ac- ! 

1 

cording to Baverty. (Notes, 234). | 

Erskine, Babar’s Memoirs. 25T/i. 

’ 1 

calls her Bibi Macherikah. 

I 

* SiwM means also blackness. 

® Text, pa rial but the word is 
Hindustani and spelt partal. j 

* Perhaps there are two Bhiras. 
(Babar, Ers., 253u.) Babar speaks 
(253) of Jud as 7 kos from Bhira and 
(2-5.5) of the middle of Jud’s being 
10 kos from Bhira. Jud evidently 
belonged to the Salt Range. Erskine i 
remarks that Babar’s account of it 

1 

is not very exact and that he con- | 
sidered all the rough and mountain- 
ous country between the Kbaibar 
and Salt Ranges to be one hill. 


Erskine or rather Leyden (for the 
latter’s translation comes down to 
this point) says (2.54) “This hill 
got the name of Jud from a .sup- 
posed resemblance to the celebrated 
hill of Jud (Ararat).” This makes 
Babar and A.F. more intelli£rible 
but the passage i.s not in the Tur- 
kish (P. de C. 11, .54) and has the 
air of being a marginal note Avhich 
has slipped into the text. Moreover 
Ararat is J udi or Juda and not Jud. 
Nor does it seem likely that there is 
any resemblance between the lofty 
isolated Ararat and a spur of the 
Salt Range. Jud is probably Sans- 
crit yiiddJui ‘ Avar.' The reference to 
the Kuh-i-J ud in the Zafarndma i.s 
at 11. 48. 1. 1. 
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(Bubar) for state reasons, proceeded to return to Kabul. On 'J'hurs- 
day, the last day of Rabi‘u-l-aw\\"al (Slst March) he arrived at Kabul. 
On 25 Rabru-I-akhar (April 25th) Hindu Beg who, out of careless- 
ness,* had left Bhira, came to Kabul, 

The date of the setting out of the fourth expedition has not come 
to light but it appears that he (Babar) returned after the talcing of 
Labor and from the chronogram* of the taking of Dipalpfir, which 
will be stated hereafter, it appears that the expedition was in 0o() 
(1524), As every event has its special time, this splendid project fof 
conquering India) was postponed. The ostensible cau.se of this was 
the sluggishness of the officers and the non-co-operation of his biat- 
thers. At last, on the fifth time, by the guidance of God and the 
leadership of Fortune, on Friday, 1st Safar 932 (17th Nov., 1525), when 
the Sun was in Sagittarius, the standards of light were unfurled, 
such as might disperse the darkness of an universe, and j)lacing the 
foot of resolve in the stirrup of reliance on God and of abstention fron 
sin,® he proceeded towards the conqiie.st of India. Miiv.a Kamran 
was left in Qandahar and the care of KfdDul was also entrusted to 
him. hen this expedition was made, victory followed on victory 
and fortune upon fortune. Labor and some other larcre cities of 
India were taken and on 17 Safar (3rd Dec.) his Majesty Jal lanbani, 
Jannat-ashiyanl, Nasiru-d-din Muhammad Humayun arrived from Ba« 
dakhshan with his army, at the camp which was in the Ba‘di-i-wafa* 


1 Babar does not blame him but 
says he was left without sufficient 
means. (267). 

* This is explained by Babar (Ers., 
368) where JVdsif shahr ItahVt'.-h 
av:v:al is giyen as the chronogram of 
the taking of Dipalpur. These words 

yield “ Middle of Rabru-l-awwal 930 ” 

and so the conquest occurred about 
22nd Jan., lo24. See Akharndnia 
I, HO where the reading is TFrt mt. 
This seems the more correct as ird-sit 
would j-ield 931. Babar thus alludes 
to this expedition (Ers.. 141). “ In the 
rear in which I defeated Bahar Khan 
ind conquered Labor and Dibrilpilr. 


I brought plantains and planted them 
here," (in the B.agh-i-waf-l. near .Jala- 
labad). Dipalpur is in the Montgo- 


nn^rv nn.stnct. ranpiU, and formerly 
on the Beas. It is now in a .state of 
decay owing to its distance from the 
ii\ei. Text, Eibalpur and according 
to Ravertv, this is correct. (J..\..'s.B. 

1892. Part I. 37.on. .380) Khafi Khan 

(I, 4/ ) has a good deal to say about 
this expedition. 


® For Babar's rows of penitence, see 
Memoirs, Ers., 292. 

* Babar made this garden in 914, 
(L>08). It was opposite Adinapur 
which was .south of the Kainil Riyer 
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(Jhelam, the ancient Hydaspes). He levied 400,000 ^dhruJchls^ from 
Bhira as the price of protection, and presented the country to Hindu 
Beg:, assigrning: the revenues of it to him as a maintenance. Khushab 

o o o 

he made over to Shah Hasan* and arranged that he should assist 
Hindu Beg. He sent Mulla Mur^id^ on an embassy to Sultan Ibra- 
him, son of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, who had succeeded his father five 
or six months previously* in the kingdom of Hindustan, in order to 
convey to him salutary counsels. Daulat !^an, the governor of Labor, 
detained the ambassador and with utter folly, sent him back without 
having fulfilled his mission. On Friday, 2 Rabi^u-l-awwal (4th March, 
1519), the news came of the birth of an auspicious son. As the ex- 
pedition against Hindustan was then in progress, he was by secret 
inspiration and augury, named Hindal.^ On Monday,® 5 Rabi‘u-1- 
awwal the administration of Bhira was given to Hindu Beg and be 


* Aliont ten or elcvon pence eneli. 

{Babar, Ers.. ‘2o4n. and so tliat 
the sum levied was some £'2o.<.«>3. 
The Text micht read that this money 
was given to Hindu Beg and has 
been so \inderstood by Price (Ret- 
IV, K74), but if so, A F. seems to 
have mistaken his authority (Babar, 
2ob, ‘2>S and .>*'9) where Babar says 
he divided the money among his 
troops. P. do C. (II. *>4) does not 
mention the sum but 

repre!-f'nt.s BaViar as stating that he 
assembled the hca<lmen of Bliira 
and fixed tlieir ratisom at a thousand 

apiece. A.F.’s Text has 
C'lhdr S’lif nhdltrvkhi mdl and which 
is unintelligible. The MSS. give the 
correel price of peace. 

* Incorrect. Babar say*' (Ers.. 
i'i") that he bestow»‘d Elmsljab on 
Lf'Uger Kh an who was the prime 
ciiU'e and .adviser of the expedition 
.and that lie left him behind to sup- 
)Uirt Hindu Beg. Kh ushab i.* on the 
right bank of tlie Jhelam while Bhira 
IS till ih'- lelt- 


* P. de C. TI, 62 gives Thnr.sday 
1 Rabl’u-l-awwal (brd March, 1519). 
Apparently the ambassador was sent 
partly to claim some portions of the 
Panjab which had been held by the 
Turks from the days of Timur. 

♦ Erskine considers the date of 
Sikaudar’s death uncertain V>ut would 

put it in 1518 (B. and H. I, 407(i.) 
but there does not seem suSicieiit 
reason for doubting Firisbta’s state- 
ment that he died in November 1517. 
Babur's statement (Ers.. 25f) is 
too loosely expressed to be relied 

on. 

f> The affix dl is Turkish and means 
‘to take,’ so that Hindal would moan 
“taken of India." According to 
Biihar. P. de Courteillc II, 46 (thepas- 
.sage i.s not in Erskine) the name was 
given by Mahim the wife of Babar 
and adopting mother of Hindal. 

• Text , Sunday. 1 5th. but vide Babar, 
2.V.*. One MS. has 11 (eleventh) 
wliich is the right day of the mouth 
for .Sunday. 
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(Garden of Fidelity). lOiwaja Kilan Beg also came at tliis time from 
GFaznIn. 

On 1st Rabrn-l-awTval (16tli Dec.) lie crossed tlie Indus near 
Kacakdt ^ and lield a muster^ of tlie army. T^velve thousand® cavalry, 
Turks, Tajiks, merchants,^ etc., vrere reckoned up. Then they crossed 
the Bihat (Jlielam) above ^ Jilum (Jhelam). Near Buhlulpiir they 

crossed the Cinab and encamped. 

On Friday, 14 Rabi^u-l-awwal (29th Dec.) they encamped at 

Sialkot and his Majesty formed the plan of transferring its popula- 
tion to Buhlulpiir. At this time news came that the enemy was 
assembling and when his Majesty reached Kalanur, Muhammad 
Sultan Mirza, ^Adil Sultan and the other officers who had been 
appointed to defend Labor, arrived and paid their respects. 

On Saturday, 22 (Text 24) RabTu-l-awwal, the fort of Milwat ^ 

W8.S tcikon* Booty Wtis obt3<iii8(i B-iid. tlio bookb of Gb.8.z 


1 


Kban 


were in the fort were got possession of. Some of them were given to 
his Maiestv JahanbanI and some were sent as a present to Kamran 

‘ ^ Ti-I - T 


Khan 


in Qandahar. As it was reported that Hamid 
Hi sar-firuzaUiad advanced two or three stages, on Sunday, 13 Ju- 
mada-l-awwal the army marched from Ambala and halted on the bank 
of a tank {hfd} and Humayun was sent against him (Hamid ^an).^ 
Amir Khwaja Kilan Beg, Amir Sultan Muhammad Duldai, Amir Wali 


l^azin, Amir 


Khwai 


some of the officers who had stayed in Hindustan such as Hindu Beg, 
Abdu-1-hiziz, Muhammad Jang-jang were appointed to accompany 


and about a mile south of .Jalalabad. 
(Babar, Ers.. U 1 and 278 and Raverty. 
Notes. 4 : 9 .— Eleven year.s later, he 
made the Bagh-i-safa at the lake of 
Keldeh-Kehar, in the Salt Range. 

(Er.s., 2->!)). 

1 Babar (20:1) says they crossed 
the river of Kacakot. the Haroh 

(.Jarrett, II. 824). 

s Text -ihdn but I prefer the vari- 
ant mn, viz., a review or counting of 
an army. It would seem from P. de 
version (11,30) and from Er.skine 
(Babar. 2!>3) that advantage wa-: 


taken of the crossing to count the 
troops while they were embarking 

or disembarking. 

8 “ Great and small, good and bad. 
servants and no servants, they amount- 
ed to 12.000 persons." (Babar, 293). 

* SanddiV'y- So too. Babar (Ers., 
310) but the meaning here .seems 
doubtful, perhaps mercenaries. 

8 Babar, below. 

« The Malot of the Imp. Gaz. 

■! Text, hakim. Babar, shikddr. 

p 

^ (Hisar. Jiivrett lb- 
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him. Babaii, who was oue of the nobles of Hindustan, came in on 
this day and did homage. Hi.s Majesty JahanbunI gained an easy 
victory. 

On Monday, the 21st of the same month, he returned to the 
camp. His Majesty bestowed on him, Hisar-fTruza with its depend- 
encies and subordinate districts [lawclhiq) wliich wore wortli a kror 
and also a kror in money as a guerdon for this victory which was the 
- first of countless ones. The army continued its march. News re- 
peatedly came that Sultan Ibrahim was advancing with 100,000 caval- 
ry and 1,000 elephants. The ainny encamped near Sirsawah fSirsa'. 
Here Haidar QulT (Text, ^Ali) a servant of Kliwaja Kilan Bug who 
had been sent to procure information brought the nows that Oaud 


Khan and Haitim Khan (Text, Hatim) had advanced in front of 
Sultan Ibiohim s camp with five or six thousand horse. Accordni<''lv 
on Sunday, 18 JumMa-l-fikhar (1st April) Cin Timur Sultan, Muliam- 


mad Sultan Mirza, Mahdi Khwaja, ^Adil Sultan, with the whole left 
wing commanded by Sultan Junaid, Shah Mir Husain and (^uthiq 
Qadam, as well as part of the centre under Yunus ^Ali, ^Abdu-l-hih 
Alimadi, Kita Beg and others, were appointed to operate against this 
body. And these heroes proceeding swiftly to the field of battle, 
were victorious over the enemy and slew a great number of them with 


the lightning of the sword and the rain of the arrow. Haitiin Khan 
with 70 others were made prisoners and sent alive to the exalted camp 
where they suffered capital punishment. Orders > were issued that 
wheeled carriages should be collected and Ustad 'Ali Quli was direct- 
ed to yoke them together in the Ottoman » (Rum) manner with chains^ 
and cow-hides of which they made ropes. Between every two car- 


^ The corresponding passage about 
collection of carts, is not in Erskine 
(Babar, 304, 1. 1) but in P. de Cour- 
teille, (II, 161) we read, “ I ordered all 
“ the soldiers to bring carriages, each 
according to his means. Thej' col- 
“lected in this manner 700.” 

* Elliot (VI, 468) observes that the 
leference is doubtless to the victoi’y 
obtained by Sultan Salim the Grim 

over Shall Isma-Tl in UU. 

31 


in which this method had been found 
very effective. The battle wa.s fought 
on 23rd Aug. at Galdiran near Ta- 


bi 


iz. 


(Hi.s. of Persia, iMalcolni J, 
004 and Hi.st. of Ottoman Emiiire, 
Hammer-Purgstall II, 412). Prolutb’ 


b’ Lstad ‘Ali had been pre.sent in 
it. 


* A.F .'s rendering does not seem 
unite correct. The twisted 
bides were in lieu of chains. 


cow- 
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riac)’6s tli6r6 wgpb placBd. six or sevGH gabions^ so tbat tb© matcblock 
men might fire their pieces from behind them in security. In a few 

days these aiTaugements were completed. 

At lengih on Thursday, the last day of Jumada-l-a^ar (12th 

April) the phoenix (huma) of rictoiy made a shade with his wings at 
the city of Panipat. The ranks of the army were arranged in an 
excellent manner. The right wing rested on the city and enrirons, 
and the carriages and gabions were placed in front of the centre. 
The left wing was defended by trees and ditches. Sultan Ibrahim, 
with a large Trmy was drawn up six Us from the city and for a week 
the young^men and the veterans daily engaged numerous bodies of 
the enemy on the borders of the hostile camp and were always victo- 
rious. At length on Friday, 8 Rajab {20th April) Sultan Ibrahim 
marched ao-ainst the camp with a mighty aimiy and an array of ele- 
phants. His Majesty Glti-sitani also drew up his forces and adorned 

the battle-field in the following manner.* 


6 


Battle between his Majesty Giii-siTANi Firde^s-aiakani 
AND Sultan Ibrahim and account of the array. 

As the Protector and Doer desired to repair old defeats and to 
convert past afflictions into felicities, He arranged the preliminaries 
for this, and set things in order. Among such aia-angements were 
the advancing of Sultan Ibra him for the purpose of giving battle and 
the drawing up of the army of his Jlajesty Giti-sitam. As the 
Divine aid was accompanying the latter, and ever-mcreasmg oi une 
was hi his van, he, in spite of a plenitude of difficulties and a pau- 
city of favouriug circumstances, had recourse with a 

and firm soul to the inalterable Arbiter and addressed himself to the 
marshalling of his troops. 

The centre was adorned by the presence oi u J J ^ 

1 ■ -u ^ TnvL'q rail vnli-dhHJ> Timur feultan, 
Tr tlie rio'lit centre winch the iuiks can i.nu y_ , , 

Siilaim5.r Mlrz,, Amir Muhammad! Kokultash, Amir §hah Mau^ur 
Barlss, Amir Yimus 'Ali, Amir Darwesh Muhammad Sarban, Amir 


I T"ra, (Vullers s. v, and Qnatre- 
mh-e. Hist, of the Mongols, 337«. 
130). The latter quotes the passage 

from the JA-^i'rad/rtr. 

Ttxt, vhich may be in- 


tended for cuirasses but the true 
word seems dnciinan, as follows. 

3 Te.xt, un. Erskine v.ng. See 
Babar, Ers., 227 where this and other 

terms are explained. 
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^Abdu-l-lali Kitabdar were stationed. On the left centre wlticli the 
Turks call suUghid, Amir Khalifa, Khwaja Mir Minin Sadr, Amir 
A^madi Parwanci, Amir Tardi Beg, brother of Kiic J3eg, Miihibb ‘Ali 
Khalifa, Mirza Beg Tarkhan were stationed. The right wing was in 
charge of his Majesty Jahanbaui Jannat-ashiyani ; Amir Khwaja Kulan 
Beg, Sultan Muhammad Duldai, Amir Hindu Bug, Wali Klia/.in, IhrQuli 
Sistani were in attendance on him. On the left wing were stationed 
Muhammad Sultan Mirza, Sayyid Mahdi Khwaja, ‘Adil Sultan, 
Sultan Junaid Barlas, Khwaja Shah, Mir Hu.sain, Amir Qutlaq (^adam, 
Amir Jan (text, Khan) Beg, Amir Muhammad Bakhshi and other heroes. 


In the vanguard were Khusru Kokultash and Muhammad S\li Jang- 
jang;i Amir SA.bdu-l-^aziz had charge of the reserve. At the tiaiik 
of the right wing, Wali Kazil,^ Malik Qasim, Baba Qashqa with their 


Mug^als, were appointed as a flanking-party {tulghama). the 
extremity of the left wing, were stationed Qaraqu/i, Abu-1- .Muham- 
mad Nizabaz (lance-player). Shaikh ^Ali, Shaikh Jamal, Tengri' Quii 
Mughal, as a flanking-party. Accordingly the bravo swordsmen 
stood with firm foot on the battle-field and with life-taking arrow.s 

{sahdm) and blood-drinking scimitars (sammm) displayed bravery 
and daring. 


Ve rse . 


The brave stood with firm foot. 

Trees learned from them how to stand. 


At length after great contest, the heavenly aids accompanied 
the centre and wings of the army and by the Divine aid, there 
ensued victory and the defeat of the enemy. A great victory for the 
servants always taking refuge in God became manifest. Sultan 
Ibrahim was slain unrecognised and in a corner, and numerous 
Afghans were the harvest of the royal sword, and the caravans of 
the city of destruction were conducted to the rest-house of annihi- 
lation by the escort of victorious soldiers and the flambeau v of 
world-opening swords. Near the body of Sultan Ibrahim, there lay 


‘ (Ers. 305) states that this officer 
was wounded on the day before and 
unable to take his place in the battle. 
But in S. Zain's recension we are 


told that though wounded he con- 
trived to take part in the great 
battle. 

* Text, Sharmal. 
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on one spot five or six tlionsand dead. The sun had mounted epear- 
hio-h when the onset of battle be^an and at noon there blew the 

o ^ 

breeze of victory, and the north wind of vernal conquest. 

How can this great victory, which was the masterpiece of fortune, 
be explained? And how can language describe what is beyond the 
bounds of comprehension? When Sultan MahmiuH Ghaznavl came 
to Hindustan, he was in possession of Khurasan ; the kings of Samar- 
qand and Daru-l-Marz* and of Khwarizm were subject to him and he 
had an army of over 100,000 men. Nor was Hindustan subject to 
one monarch. Eals and Eajas were stationed here and there and 
were not on terms with one another. Sultan Shihabu-d-din^ Gh5ri 
came to the conquest of India with 120,000 cuirassiers, mounted on 
mail-clad^ horses. Then too, there was no ruler in all that 
vast territory. And though his brother Ghiyasu-d-din held Khura- 
san, yet he was not outside his influence. His Majesty,^ the Lord of 
Conjunction (Timur), at the time of his conquest of Hindustan, gave 
orders for a muster of his troops in the plain of Samanah,^ and 
Maulana Sharafu-d-din 'AH Yazdi states {Zafarndma II, 83) that the 
line of the army {Ud-i-yesdl) occupied a space of six farsahhs in 
length, and persons experienced in military matters have calculated 
that a farsakh represents 12,000 horse, consequently, exclusive of the 
servants of servants [nauJcard-naukar i) there were 72,000 horsemen. 
The servants of servants occupied two kos.^ His opponent, Mallu 


1 Jarrett, III, 340. A.F. bewails 
there Sultan Mahmud’s bigotry but 
was it worse tban Babar s ? 

2 Lit., Land of the marches. Eed- 
house, Turkish Diet, explains that 
it means the whole country under 
the chain of the Persian Caucasus, 
bordering on the Caspian Sea. 

3 Called also Mui‘zzu-i-din. Jarrett, 

III, 342 and Babar, Ers., 148. 

4 “ Cataphract horse ’’(Babar, Ers., 
310). Minhaju-d-din is the authority 
referred to by Babar. See his 
Tahaqdt-i-nd-siri. Eaverty, 465. 

6 It is singular that Babar (Ers., 
309) takes no account of the conquest 


of India or at least, of Delhi, by his 
ancestor Timur. He mentions the 
expeditions of Mahmud of Gh aznih, 
Shihabu-d-din and then says his own 
was the third. Evidently he did not 
count Timur’s because it was not fol- 
lowed by any permanent settlement 
in the country. He has a reference 

to Timur’s expedition at p. 255. 

« W. of Thaneswar and cir. lat. 

29-55 and lat. 76-6. (Babar, Ers., 301n. 

See also Jarrett, II, 296). 

T The Text is incorrect here. 

8 Sharafu-d-dIn says 2 miles (wtlO- 
A.F-’s description is not clear neither 
is ^arafu-d-din’s account (Zafar- 
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KhSn, Lad 10,000 1 horse and 120 elephants. Yet with all this, many 
of those in the Lord of Conjunction’s camp were frightened and hia 
Majesty observed the alarm of his soldiers and heard improper 
remarks from them. And in order to reassui’e them, he com- 
manded that a palisade should be made of branches of trees, in 
front of his troops, and that in front of this, a ditch should be 
dug and that behind that bullocks and buffaloes should be placed 
opposite each other, and fastened by their necks and feet with 
leathern thongs. Also many triangular (caltrops) iron prongs* were 
made and it was arranged that foot soldiers should take these and 
throw them in the way at the time of the onset and w'hen the ele- 
phants came on. His Majesty GitT-sitanI Firdus-makani who was the 
fourth world-soother (gUl-naicdz) of India, in that great victory, 
which was one of the glorious gifts of Grod, had not with him more 
that 12,000 men, both soldiers and others. More astonishing still, 
his territories consisted of Badakh^an, Qandahar and Kabul. Nor 
did he get assistance from these countries for his armies ; on the 
contrary, the expenditure, in order to protect some of the borders 
fiom the enemy and for other state purposes, was such as to exceed 
the receipts. And the contest was with Sultan Ibrahim who had 
nearly 100,000 cavalry and 1,000 war-elephants and who ruled from 
Bhlra to Bihar without an opponent. It was solely by the Divine 
aid and the assistance of heaven that that glorious work was 


ndma, II, 83) from which A.F.’s is 
taken, easy, to understand. Appar- 
ently the length of the line of the 
army was 20 kos or 6 farsa^s (about 
40 miles) {Sic Sharafu-d-dln but ac- 
cording to A.F. (Jarrett II, 415), 6 
farsa^s would be 18 kos.) Perhaps, 
however, A.F. is justified in regarding 
a mil which he says was the third of 
a fciTsaJ^-, as equal to one kos. 
(Jarrett II, 415 and 417). The breadth 
according to Sharafu-d-dtn wa-s two 

miles {du mil) and not two kos as A.F. 
puts it. 

The cavalry are called 'naukar and 
their servants naukar-i-nav.kar. The 


latter would probably be on foot. 
See trs. of these passages in Retr., 
Price, III, 250 and IV, 681. Major 
Price considers that the horse wore 
arranged two deep. 

Gibbon, quoting the Institutes, 

says Timur had 92 squadrons of each 

1,000, corresponding to the 92 names 
of Muhammad. 

^ Text, two, but MSS. and Retr., 

Price, show this a mistake. 10,000 

also is named in Zafarndma (II, 100). 

Mails Khan was Prime Minister of 

Mahmud Tughlaq, the young king of 
India. 

* Zafarndma II, 102. 
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accomplished. Men of judgment and experience feel powerless to 
panegyrize properly this masterpiece of the Ages. Hail, Holy One, 
carrier of the world illuminating light of his Majesty, the king of 
kings, what marvel if such feats were wrought by Thee ! In 
short, his Majesty Giti-sitani Firdus-makanT, on the rising of the 
lights of victory glorified his forehead-mirror with the dust of 
thanksgiving prostration. He proclaimed presents to all mankind 
and sent his servants to all countries and regions. 

But a deed fit to surpass the lofty designs of those world-opening 
princes who conquered Hindustan, was the victory of his Majesty 
JahanbanI Jannat-ashlyanI which by the blessing of the existence of 
his Majesty, the king of kings (Akbar) took place in the plain of 
Sihrind.i Accordingly an account will hereafter be given of how with 

3.000 men, he delivered India from Sikandar Sur who had more than 

80.000 men. Still stranger is the masterpiece of fortune of the 
Shadow of God (Akbar) who by the Divine aid so rescued India with 
a few men from the hands of many rebellious* chiefs that the tongue 
of the Age becomes dumb before it. An abridged account will be 

given in its proper place. 

Ve rse . 


Should Fortune gi’ant me hope, 

Heaven, leisure and opportunity, 

Bv the kindling society of the truthful, 

I shall embroider tale upon tale.* 

On this tablet of immortals, 

ITl draw a picture for posterity’s behoof. 


On the very day of the victory, his Majesty JahanbanI Jannat- 
ashlyanI, Amir Khwaja Kalan Beg, Amir Muhammad Kokultash, Amir 
Yunus ‘All, Amir ^ah Mansur Barlas, Amir ^Abdul-l-lah Kitabdar, 
Amir ‘All Khazin were by orders of the king sent with a force to 
Agra, the capital, the seat of Saltan Ibrahim’s government, to take 
po'ssessioa of the treasure. They gave confidence to the inhabitants— 



1 ‘22nd June, 1555. (B. and H. 

Ers. II, 518), 

2 Referring apparently to the re- 
bellion of ‘All Quli and others 
against Akbar which is known as 


the Rebellion of Jaunpur. (Emperoi 
Akbar, Yon Noer, A. S. Beveridge, 

I, lOd et seq). 

t Text ddsidn ddstdn. One MS 
has ddstdn darastdn. 
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who are trusts from God — by diffusing the lights of justice. Sayyid 
Mahdi ^Oiwaja, Muhammad Sultau Mirza, ‘Adil Sultan, Amir J unaid 
Barlas, Amir Qatlaq Qadara were sent to Delhi, to preserve the trea- 
sures and secret stores of that place and to acquaint the subjects and 
inhabitants with the royal graciousne.ss. On the same day proclama- 
tions of victory were written and sent by couriers to Kabul, JJadakh- 
shan and Qandahar. And he himself, on Wednesday, 12 Rajab, (2.oth 
April, 1526), alighted at Delhi. On Friday, 21 • (4th May) he unfolded 

the umbrella of fortune in Agra and dispelled the darkness of tho 
land. 

Everjmne,* small and great, in Hindustan experienced the royal 
kindness and balminess. Out of his comprehensive kindness, the 
mother, children and dependants of Sultan Ibrahim were made par- 
takers of his bounty and special stipends were assigned to them. An 


allowance of a property worth seven lahha of tankas was made to 
Ibrahim^s mother. Similarly pensions were bestowed on his other 
relatives. The distracted world was soothed. His Majesty .Jahan- 
banl Jannat-ashiyanI who had previously arrived at Agra, pre.sonted 
a diamond eight misqdls^ in weight and which w’as valued by jewel- 
lers at one-half of the daily expenditure of the inhabited world. 
They said that this diamond had belonged to tho treasury of Sultan 
‘Ala'u-d-din (IQiiljT). He* (Humayun) got it from the family of 


1 Babar, 22, but if Wed., 12 Rajab, 
be right, Friday was the 21st. 

l^ia x^la X remai'ks that all 
the world, from Turkey to China, 
benefited by the expedition, for the 
ti'easures obtained by the army, 
enabled them to buy the goods of 
these countries. An interesting 
allusion to the effects of commerce ! 

8 320 ratis=m\% carats. (Babai-, 
Ers., 308) Erskiue (B. and H. I, 438) 
inclines to identify this diamond 
with the one shewn by Aurangzeb to 
Tavernier and valued by him at 
£888,000. By some it is I'egarded as 
identical with the Koh-i-nur. For 
full discussion of the question, see 


Tavernier',s Travels trs. Valentine 
Ball, II, 4.31 ef scq. 

I have treated of this subject in 
the Calcutta Review, <tc., and my 
conclusion is that tho Biibar diamond 
is the Koh-i-nur. Humayun car- 
ried the diamond away with him 
and gave it to .^ah Talimasp who 
sent it to the king of Ahmadnagur. 

* The text seems to .say that ‘Ala’u- 
d-dln got it from Vikramaditya's 
heirs and has been .so understood by 
Frice. But both Ers. and F. do ('. 
make it Babar's statement tliat 
Humayfin got it fi'om \ ikrainaditya's 
heirs. How ‘Ala’u-d-din got it is not 
explained. Khafx Khan says ‘Alih- 
d-din got it in the Deccan. 
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Bikramajifc, tlie Raja of Gwaliar. His Majesty, from tke nobility of 
liis nature, first accepted it and then returned it to him (Humayun) 


as a present. 

On Saturday,^ 29tb Rajab, be began to examine and distribute 
tbe treasures and boards, tbe collections of many kings. He gave 


his Majesty Jabanbani, 70 lakhs of Sikandari tankas and a treasure- 
house of which no account or inventory had been taken. To the 
Amirs, he gave in accordance with their rank from five to ten lakhs 
of tankas and to every soldier and servant he gave presents superior 
to their position. All the man of learning, small and great, were 
made happy by gifts. No one, either in the camp or the canton- 
ment {urdil-hazdr) went without a share in the good fortune. The 
scions!* of the royal family in Badakhshan, Kabul and Qandahar also 
received presents, riz., Kamran Mirza, 17 lakhs of tankas ; Muhammad 
ZamanS according to their rank 15 lakhs and similarly ^Askari Mirza, 
Hindal Mirza and all the ladies of the harem and shining stars* 
of the ^ildfat and all the officers and servants who were absent 
from the dais received in accordance with their degree, jewels and 


rich varieties and also gold and silver money. Also to all the relatives 
and dependants, of his Majesty in Samarqand, Khurasan, Kashghar and 
Hraq there were sent valuable gifts. Presents too were despatched to 


Khura 


Samaroand, etc. And an order was issued that to every inhabitant of 


Khust 


ale and female. 


I Saturday. Erskiue {Babar, 334) 

says the date is wrong, for 29th Rajab 
^ - 

Tvas a Friday and suggests that the 
distribution of treasure on a Friday 
mif^ht have interfered with Babar ’s 

A AJ 

religious duties. P- de C., Monday, 
29th Rajo.b. Price, “30th of the 

month.” 

» Lit. trees of the garden of suc- 
cess. The reference is to the pre- 
sent.s sent to Kamran and others. 

(Babar. Ers. 33.3). 

^ Son of Badi u-z-zaman ^Iiiza. 
son of Sultan Husain Mirza of Herat, 
but the gift was probably made to 


him as being the emperor’s son-in- 
law. He seryed under Babar and 
Humayun and was drowned in the 

Ganges at Causa in 1.539. (Elliot. V. 
203). 

* Darrdri, pi. of Ar. durri. a 

sparkling star or gem. 

6 There are some unintelligible 

words here. P. de C. (XI, 233) has 

“ Dans toute la circonscriptiou de 
“ yersck et la principaute de Kabul, 
“ il n’y eut pas une arae yiyante, 
“ inaitre ou dame, esclaye ou homme 
■■ libre, adulte ou non adulte qui ne 
" rci'ut un hdbn'i de gratification. 
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small and great, a ^dhruJdll should bo sent. Thus all and sundry, 
the elite as well as the commonalty, were fed from the table of his 
Majesty’s bounty. 


and adds iu a note to “ circonscrip- 
“ tion,” “ Le mot cjue jetraduis ainsi 
“ par conjecture est sada que la 
“ version persane se contcnte de 
“ reproduire sans FintreprtHer.” To 
“ baberi,” he has the note, “ Un 
“ chahrokhi suivant la version pcr- 
“ sane et la traduction anglaise.” 
Erskine (Babar, doo) seems to liave 
considered that sada u rasak should 
be read ba sadur ra^k, (for produc- 
ing emulation), for he translates, 
“ To the country of Kabul, as an 
“ incentive to emulation, to every 
“soul, man and woman, slave or free> 
“of age or not, I sent one shahru^l 
“as a gift!” I have examined the 
passage in the two B.M. M.'SS. Add. 
Per. of Babar ’s Memoirs, zdz., No. 
24-, 416, p. 26.^6, and No. 20,200, p. 
285a. The latter was used b}' Ers- 
kiue and the passage is as follows - 

* ^ (.Uit U J 

There is nothing in either M8. about 
Bada khsh an or Khust. 

The explanation of their mention 
in the A.N. however seems to be 
that A.F. used Shaikh Zain’s trs. 
af Babar s Memoirs. This was made 
much earlier than ‘Abdu-r-rahlm’s 
:or Shai^ Zain was one of Babar’s 
murtiers and wrote for him the 
-lompous firmans given by Babar. 
Ers., 3oo and 359). He is also men- 
ioned in the Akbanidmo. {I, 119) ^s 

Zain. the §!adr and grand- 
on of Shaikh Zainu-d-din Kliwafl 


(Blochmann, .592a). Tliere arr; two 
fragments of this translation in tlie 
B.M., viz., Add. No. 20,202 (Kioii, 
I, 240) and dr. No. 19!)9 (I. c. |J|, 
920) ^iiikh Zain’s version is writ ton 
in an ornate and rhetorical stvl<- run) 
in the third person. Both fragineiu,-, 
contain the transactions of .‘*.'!2 and 
both speak of Khust or ]£hwa.st Ba- 
da khsh an in describing the sendinn 
of the •^dhrufchis. TIkj iu 

Add, No. 2<),202 occurs at /Ou., and in 
Or. No. 1999 at 7U5. It runs thus, 

31 i i JiXe 


IS 


m 

— 

“And an order was passed that all 
“the inhabitants of the ca])it,i 
(? Kabul) and the dwellers in Sada 
Darask (or Warask) and KTiiist Ba- 
daldi.shan, who were distinguished for 
religion and pict}', should each get a 
shdhru^i.” Apparently then, Sada 
Dar.ask is some hamlet of Khust in 
Badakh^an. All the other B..M. 
MSS. of ‘ Abdu-r-rahlni’s trs. agr(;e 
with tlic two alread}' named in omit- 
ting any mention of Badakhshan. 


riic Suddura of the Text iniglit 

mean the hundred valleys and ac- 
cording to Steingas.s IJara is a dis- 
trict in Badakhshan. Sada is given 
by Vullers, on the authority of 
dSolices el fUlraiis, (XIA^, 771) as 
meaning a company of 100 men and 
possibly it may be the title of a divi- 
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From the showering of the jewel-shedding hand^ 
Joy burst out afresh in the world. 

Pleasant is the gift that cometh from afar, 

As the Moon sheds light on earth from her sphere. 


^ioa of a country, e.g., the English 
hundred. I can find no such district 
as Warsak or Yersak but possibly 
Wakhsh or Yakhsh is meant. (T. E. 
N. E. & E. 2o3, and Babar, Ers. 

Intro. XXX). 

“ Khust or Kh ost is a district on the 
northern slope of the Hindu Ku^, 
between south and south-east of Hun* 
duz and lies veiy near the hill tracts 
known on our time as Eafiristan. 

T. E., trs. lOon.). Khust is given in 
Eaverty's Pusht u Dictionary, as a 
province in Af gh anistan. (See Babar, 
Ers. 151, 208 and 270.) It lay in the 
west of Badakh.^an. Mr. Hey Elias’ 
map marks it as north of Carikar and 
west-north-west of Citral. 

On the whole it appears thatErs- 
kine’s rendering “ to excite emula- 
tion” cannot be correct though he 
adheres to it in his Babar and Hu- 
mayun (1, 4-10) adding that perhaps 
Babar’s object was to assist in re- 
cruiting his army, but Mr. Erskine 
had not then probabb examined 
Shaikh Zain’s translation. It ap- 
pofirs to nic thiit Biibidr s niotivG 
rather to enable the people of Af- 
ghanistan to defend theinbcltcs 
iv^ainst the Uzbeks and to strengthen 
iheir loyalty. It is jirobably to these 
presents that he allude.s when he 
says (Ers. 310) that Badakhshan, 
Kunduz. Kabul and Qandahar ucrc 
d'’pcndent on him, but tint ni-^tead 
of lieiiig a lu'lp. he had to send ex- 
tcU'i\'e ;'i i>i ' 1 1'.' ^ to '"lue ot them, on 


account of their being near the 

enemy. This enemy can only meanthe 

Uzbegs. I should note that the last 
iiof the Text, riz. that between Khust, 
and Badakhshan does not occur in 
all the MSS. Price (Eetr. IV, 684) 
has “at Kabul and the neighbour- 
hood.” Firishta too has nothing 
about Bada khsh an and merely speaks 
of the inhabitants of the city of 
Kabul, adding that Babar received, on 
account of his improvidence, the title 
of Qalandar. Xor does KhafI Khan 
(Bib. Ind. I, 53) speak of Bada^shan. 
Babar sought afterwards to recoup 
his extravagance by adding 30 per 
cent, to the taxes (Memoirs, 387). 

There is still another trs. of Ba- 
bar’s Memoirs, that by Mirza Pay- 
anda Hasan Ghaznavi and Mubd. 
Quli Mughal Hisarl. Eieu, II, 7996. 

Since writing the above note I have 
seen Wood’s Journey to the Source 
of the Oxus (Loud. 1872) and am now 
inclined to think that Sada is a 

mistake for the Arabic sadda, a 
onte or pass. Sad or Sadda seems a 

o ^ ^ * 

common name of places in Badaldi- 
^an and in one of Wood’s maps (p. 
XC) there is a pass marked Sad-ish- 
tragh or Ishtrakh which may be the 
Sada or Saddara rasak of the Text. 
It is north of Citral and perhaps 
recent expeditions to that neighboui 
hood, have thrown or will throw light 

on the locality ment ioned in the TeH 

Sad ,-ecins to lie used iu Badakh^^n 
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Tt. is a fixed law that wlion tlu' woi'ld-tidoriiiiiL'' dc;-iL''ii:- 

to reveal a unique jewel from its casin,”'s, lie Iji'inq's slrane'c lliiiiL';s (o 
pass so that a man being tried in sneli ways by word ami dcfal may 
become glorious in the minds of all for firmness and forosocing. 
Among these, there was this strange circmnstancc^ Miat with all lliis 
victory and largesse, there was a defect of simililmlo ((jilldf-i- 


innjdnasnt) which worked a want of intimacy {‘ilhti-i-'ailji in-l-ni mrd . 
nasat) with the people of India. 

The soldiery and the peasantry (of India) abstaiiual from iiilor- 
course (with the invaders). Although Delhi and Agra had eomo info 
possession, opponents held the country. Many of the noighbonring 
forts were held by rebels. Qfisim Sanbali held vSanbal (Kohilkhand) 
and in the fort of BTana (Bhartpur) Niziun lOiiiu was beating the 
drum of opposition. Hasan Klian Mcwatl had establislual himself 
in Mewat (south of Delhi) and raised the standard of revolt. Mnham* 

A 

mad Zaitun had established himself in Dhul))ur (Urijpalana) ami was 
breathing opposition. Tatar TGian Sarangkhfnn (Firishta, son of 
Sarang Khan) was holding GwalTar; Husain Kfian Ldhani, Ibqn-T (on 
the Jumna); Qutb Khan, Etawa, ‘Alam Kliiin, KalpT. l^larghrib, a 
slave of Sultan Ibrahim, held Mahawau (Mathura) which is near 
-^o^a. Qauauj and the other cities beyond the Ganifcs, wciv: in Iho 
hands of the Af^ans, under the headship of Nasir Kiifm liOhfuii and 


± 

Ma'rilt Fai-muli who had contended also with Sultan Ihi-ahlin. Afl 
his death, they had acquired many other countries and liavin^. ad- 
vanced some stages, had made Bahar Klian, son of Darya l<lian,"king 
and styled him Sultan Muhammad.' 

During this year, while his Majc.sty had his head-quarters in 
Agra, the hot winds were very oiqiressive. An impure sum/iiii an.l 
sickness were added to the pusillanimity of the camp. A large ni.m- 
ber absconded out of senseless imaginations. Owing to the rebels 
the inclement weather, the impassableness of tlio rmids, the delay 
of coming by merchants, there was di.stress foi' food and a want of 
necessary articles. The condition of the people became bad. Many 

officers resolved to leave Hindustan for Kabul and its neigliboiirhood, 
and many soldiers deserted. Though many old officers and veteran 
soldiers used improper language in the Presence, and also secretly 


’ B. and 11.. Krs I. 41-2. 
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nsfil lan«unfi-e disagreeable to liis Jlajosty, yet iiis Majesty (liti- 
Sitfini who was unique for tar-seeing and endurance, did not heed 
this but set about the admiuistration of the country. At length on 
the part of the elite and those who had been trained by his Majesty 
and from whom difierent things were to be looked lor, there were 
‘stale movements of old times.' Especially was this the case 
with Ahmadi Parwanci and Wall Kliazin. Still more astomsh- 
ino- Khwaja Kalin Beg,— who in all the battle fields and occasions, 
e.,pecially in the expedition to Hindustan, had always spoken gallandy 
aud o-iven such opinions as befitted a brave man now change is 

views'’ and was the foremost in advocating the abandonment of t le 

country, both openly and by covert hints. At lengt is a ajes y 
summoned his officers and spoke wise words of counsel to them 
unveiling their secret imaginings („.a®ilr,«) and forbidden (umii ri.O 
ideas He announced his firm determination, saying, e have 
o won this fine country by labour and hardship, to give it up for a 
<■ little fatigue and contrariety, is neither the way of world-conquerors 
« nor method of wise men. Joy and sorrow, comfort and distress ate 
o linked together. Now that all those labours and troubles have 

■■been brought to their end, assuredly rest and smoothness will ap- 

« pear in like degree. You must lay firm hold on the strong cable 
■■ of reliance on God and not utter any more vam and factions wor s 
.. Whoever has a mind to depart to Kabul OVilayat) and to exhffi.t 
■■ his own worthlessness, it matters not, let him go. But we, relying 
■■ on the lofty courage which rests on the Divine help, have fixed 
■< India in our heart.” At last all the officers, after consideration 

and meditation, agreed and confessed ‘ 


L A fViaf flip kino’^s word was the worci-Kinj^. 

was true and that tlie ^ ^ . ... ,r 


:::rt and “ul they placed thlhead of submission on the ground of 
command and bound themselves to remain. Khwaja Kalan w o was 

keler than the others about leaving for Kabul 

■ • flcuart and the presents for the princes and othe 


1 The meaning is not clear, but I 
think A.F. is sneering at the pre- 
sumptuous ways of old servants, Cf. 
text 133, seven lines from foot. 


2 He received money also for re 
pairing a reservoir at Ghazuiii. (149) 
S Cir. 65 m. south-east of Kabul 
Jarrett II, 407. Babar, Ers., 150). 
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Hazarca * were given to him in fief. In Hindustan too the 'pargana of 
Ghuram* was given to him. Mir Miran also got leave to go to Kabul. 

The Khwaja got leave to depart (to Kabul) on Thursday ,3 
20 Zi-hijja (28th August). It is manifest that every right-minded, 
fortunate one who conducts business with subtle prudence, is more 
and more successful in proportion as he arrives at high positions. 
A mirror of this is the grand story of his Majesty Gitl-situnT Firdus- 
makanl who in such a commotion of the soldiery and in presence of 
much opposition, had recourse to world-conquering courage, and 
who, relying on the Divine protection, set his face to accomplish his 
work and achieve his desires and made the city of Agra, which is the 
centre of Hindustan, his fijsed residence and with strength of counsel 
and courage and abundant liberality and justice, composed the dis- 
tractions of the country. Accordingly many of the officers of Hin- 
dustan and rulers of the country gradually entered his service. 
Among them was Shaikh Ghuran* who brought with him as many as 

3,000 men of mark.® Everyone of them received favours above his 
condition. 

There were also Firuz Khan, Shaikh Bayazid, Mahmud Khan 
Lohani, Qazi Jia, who were amongst the famous sirdars, and who entered 
the service and obtained their desires. Firuz Khan received a jdglr 
fiom Jaunpiir of one Tcror odd® of tanhcis. Shaikh Bayazid one 
l^ror^ from Oudh ; Ma^ud Khan 90^ Mhs from (^azlpur. Qazi 
Jia had an assignment of 20 lalchs from Jaunpiir. In a short 
time, there was peace and comfort and joy and pleasure and such 
prosperity as belongs to a permanent government. Some^ da vs 


^ Babar, Ers., lol and 1.56. Jar- 
rett, 401/!. 

S Guhram, Jarrett II, 296. As raj 
friend Mr. Beames has pointed out to 
rae, this is Ghuram in Sihrind. It is 
now in the native State of Patiala 
and on the ^aghar (the old and 
famous Saras watl), about 2-5 miles 
south-west of Arabala and 24 miles 
due west of Shahabad. 

3 Babar, Ers., 341. 

* Ers. andP. de C., Knren. Badaoni 


I, 337, Khuran. Badaoni speaks of 

him as unrivalled in his knowled«ye 
of music. 

® Babar calls them bowmen (lar- 
ka^hand) from the Duab. 

® I kr., 46 lakhs, -5,000, P. de C. 
i I kr., 48 lakhs, 50,000, P. de C. 
s 90 lakhs, 35,000 P. de C. See also 

Ers. B. and EL. I, 4l0/!., correct ino^ 
trs. of Mem. 

^ About 11th July, 1526. 
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after the ‘Id of ^awwal, there ■vras a great feast at Agra, in 
the palace of Sultan Ibrahim when a treasury of gifts was showered 
into the lap of the public. Sambal was assigned to Jahanbani, in 
addition to Sarkar Hisar^firuza which formerly had been given 
him as the reward of valour. Amir Hindu Beg was appointed as his 
deputy to preside over that district. As Biban had besieged the 
fort of Sambal, the aforesaid Amir, Kita Beg, Malik Qasim, Baba 
Qashqa with his brothers and Malla Apaq, Shaikh Grhuran and 
his soldiers from the middle Duab were rapidly sent there. Biban 
engaged them and was defeated and as that seditious and disloyal 
one (hardm-nimah) after having experienced the sweets of service, 
had out of evil nature turned his back, never again did he behold 
fortune’s face. 


CHAin'ER XVIII. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 1 

Deliberations of his Majesty GiTi-siTANi (Babar) and undertaking 

BY HdMAYUN of THE EXPEDITION TO THE EASTWARD. 

As his Majesty Giti-sitanT Eirdus-makani was now victoriously 
established in Agra, the capital of the kingdom, and as the rainy 
season, — which is the spring of India and the period of freshness 
and verdure, of enjoyment with one’s friends, and of garden de- 
lights, — had passed away and the time for expeditions had arrived, 
he consulted with his ministers as to whether he should proceed to 
the east to quell the Lohanis who had advanced with nearly 50,000 
cavalry beyond Qanauj and were meditating hostilities, or should 
march westward against Rana Sanga* and subdue him, as he was 
very strong and had recently got possession of the fort of Khandar^ 
and was cocking the cap of disobedience. After consultation, it was 
decided that as Rana Ssnga had repeatedly sent representations to 
Kabul and had made pix)te stations of loyalty, the facts of his not 
having done so since and of his having taken the fort of Khandar ! 
from Hasan, the son of Makan, who had not yet done homage, — were 
not sufficient evidence of disloyalty, and that it was not advisable to 
proceed against him at present. The proper course was to send 
capable men to ascertain his dispositions and that until the truth 
about him was known, the first thing was to march eastwards and put 
down the Lohanis. The Emperor intimated that he would attend 
to this matter in person, but meantime his Highness Jabanbuni,^ 
the plant of whose greatness had grown tall in the garden of hope, — 
represented that if this weighty affair were committed to him, he 
would by the help of the royal fortune, bring it to a successful ter- 

•t a 

Ba- 
II, 

liou of battle." I 

k 

« 


I Chalmers resumes his translation 
here after missing out from p. 112, 
p. 102 of the text. 

3 According to Tod, Sanga is a 
contraction of Sangram .Singh, •• the 


8 Kandar is a strong hill-foi 
few miles east of Eantanbhur. 

bar, Ers,, 339. Text and Jarrett 
275, Khandar. 
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miuation. The Emperor greatly approved of this request and gladly 
accepted the olfer, and his Highness JahanbanI girded himself for the 
task with energy and good fortune. Orders were issued that there 
should join themselves to Humayun, ‘Adil Sultan, Muhammad Kokul- 
tash, Amir Shah Mansur Barlas, AmTr Qatlaq Qadam, Amir 'Abdu-1- 
lah, Amir all, Amir Jan Beg, Pir Qull, Amir Shah Husain, — who 
had been deputed to take Dholpur and its neighbourhood from 
Muhammad Zaitun and to make it over to Sultan J unaid Barlas and then 
to march against Blana. For this purpose Kabuli Ahmad Qasim was 
despatched iu all haste to direct these officers to meet Humayun at 
Candwar. Sayyid Mahdl Khwaja, the jdglrddr (fief-holder) of Etawa, 
. laa m ii It ^ f ^ rza, Sultan Muhammad Duldl, Muhammad ^All 
Jang Jang and ‘Abdu-l-^azlz,i Master of the Horse, with the rest of 
the army which had been sent to subdue Qutb Khan Afghan who 
had raised the standard of revolt in Etawa, — were also appointed 
to serve his Highness (Humayun). On Thursday, 13 Zilq^ada (21st 
August, 1.326) he came out from Agra at an auspicious moment and 
encamped at a distance of three Jeos from the city. He marched on 
from there, accompanied by the breeze of victory. Nasir Khan 
who had collected an army in JajamCJ, fled while Humayun was 15 
kos distant, and crossing the Ganges went to the territory of Kharld.^ 
Humavun also went in that direction, and havinsr brouofht that resriou 

» o o o 

into order, partly by severity and partly by gentle measures, turned 
the reins of enterprise towards Jaunpur. Having reduced Jaunpiir 
to opier l)y justice and equity, ho administered the country with the 
wisd'un of age and the energy of youth. AVhen near Dalmau, Fath 
Khan Sarwaiii, who was one of the great nobles of India and whose 
father had received from Sultan Ibrahim the title of A'zam Hiimayuni, 


cam-' ami <lid homage to his Highness JahanbanI. He (Jahunbuni) 
M'lit him t') the imperial Court under the charge of ^a^ \ 

Khwfiia and Muhammad tSultan Mlrza. There ho was royally^ treated 

J • 

and received a rol)e of honour. Ho received the allowances of his 
father and also a Aror and si.v lokh.'i iu addition, riiough out of sim- 


I T>’';r. ‘All. but thi' i' wroii? 

I’.ilutr ' niul AOs lA MS', t’. ‘J/ 

;!nfl ‘I'l \f 1"7 aiiil ("S 'll""'. 

- M- ' ;i!"> ill nfiliar'- rrm-ln. 


I 


> I 


4 I 


I. * 1' p, !,i ! ‘ ' T'C' /i'.C ill 


the district of Dalia. N.-W. P. Jarrelt 
II. I'id. 

3 Cf. Bfiliar. Hr^.. dH. The total 

lunoiini of the allo'viincos is there 
^liit'i'l U' 'juc k'l''.')' and hiV/is. 
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plicity he wished for the title which his father had possessed, he re- 
ceived that of .^an Jahan and was dismissed to his estates. His son 
Mahmud I^an was exalted by obtaining permanent service. His 
Majesty Giti-sitanT was both in appearance and in reality successful 
and munificent in the capital. 

In Muharram 933 (Oct. 1526) the joyful news came from Kabul 
that Maham Begam, the mother of his Highness Jahanbani, had given 
birth to a son. His Majesty Giti-sitani named him Muhammad Filruq. 
His birth occurred on 23 Shawwal, 932 (2nd Aug., 1526), and he died 
in 934 before his father had ever seen him. 


Description of various auspicious events in this year (933), or 

THE NEWS OP THE REBELLION OF RaNA SaNOA AND OF THE NEST- 
ING OP HIS Highness Jahanbani with his Majesty GiTi-siTANL 


On Wednesday, 24 Safar^ (30th Nov., 1526), orders were issued 
to his Highness Jahanbani that he should make over Jaunpur to some 
oflficers and himself return wdth all speed, as Rana Sanga was advanc- 
ing with a large army of Hindus and Muhammadans. The convev- 

ance of this message was given to Muhammad 'AlT, son of Mihtar 
Haidar Rikabdar. 


In this year Nizam Khan, the governor of Biana, did homage 
through the instrumentality of that fountain of blessings RafFu-d-din 
Safavi,* and made over the fortress of Biana to the imperial oflRcers. 
latar Khan also tendered Gwaliar and kissed the threshold; and 
Muhammad Zaitun made over Dhdlpur and submitted himself. Every- 
one received royal favours corresponding to his sincerity and loyalty 
and was secured against calamities. 

On 16 Rabi^u-l-awwal (21st Dec.) of this year, the mother of 
Sultan Ibrahim formed a plots by the means of the cooks which had a 

happy Mssue,— the crude imaginings of evil-disposed persons coming 
to nothing and they themselves meeting with punishment. 



I 


24 Muharram, Ers. and P. de C. 


This is probably correct. A.F. has 

probably written Safar because that 

month appears in a preceding entry 

in Babar s Mem. 24 Muharr am= 
31st October. 

* A native of Tj near the Persian 


Gulf. He was a teacher of A.F.’s 
father and was buried opposite Agra. 
Blochmann, Preface ii and 623 and 
Jarrett II, 180 and HI, 423. 

8 She attempted to have Babar poi- 
soned. Babar, Ers., 347. 

* Bakhair gvza^t, qu. turned out 
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AVhen tlie ordera were received by his Highness Jahanbanf^ he 
appointed Shah Mir Husain and Amir Sulj^n Junaid Barlas to the 
command of Jaunpur, and leaving Qaai Jia who was one of those 
trained np by his Majesty Giti-sitani, to assist these two oflBcers, he 
set out for the capital- He also appointed Shaikh Bayazad to Oudh 
and as ‘ Alam Kh an held Kalpi and it was necessary to dispK>se of him, 
either peaceably or by force, he led his victorious army thither. By 
working on his hopes and fears, he brought him into the path of 
obedience, and taking him in his train, presented him at the world- 
protecting Court- On Sunday, 3rd Rabru-s-sani, he arrived at the 
Carba^/ known later as the Hasht Bihi^t (Eight Paradises) and 
which was by its verdure the spring of power and fortune, and pre- 
sented himself before his Majesty Gltl-sitani. On the same day 
Khwaja Dost Khawand arrived from Kabul, and was received with 

honour. 

At this time representations were continually arriving from 
Mahdi ;^waja who was in Biana, about the rebellion of Rana Sanga 

and his warlike preparations. 


well. Price (IV. 691) seems to have 
read hv-lchxT gu^^hi, went into dark- 
ness, t.e., was killed. But it would 
seem from the Memoirs that she was 
only put into confinement. See too 
Firishta. 


t Kow called Rambagb ; A- F.^s 
birthplace and opposite Agra- 
Blochmann, ii and Jarrett II, 180 
and 423. 
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0^" HIS Majesty Gi'ri-siTANi FiRDCrs-MAKANi^s drawing ur 

HIS FORCES AGAISST RaNA SaNGA, AND DPREARING 

THE STANDARDS OP VICTORY. 

Whene’er a design takes root in the bosom of an auspicious one, 
on whose honoured head Cod, the world-arranger, hath placed the 
diadem of true sovereignty, and whose lofty intellect is set on obey- 
ing the behests of the Lord of Lords, his action rises above the petty 
views of the vulgar, and he achieves success in realm and religion 
{dm n diinyd). The wondrous deeds of his Majesty Gitl-sitam 
Firdus-makanl are an instance of this, for as his felicity increased 
so also did his wisdom, and in proportion as the causes of dizziness 
augmented, so also did his prudence become enhanced. He ever 
took refuge in the Divine Unity, and in the administration of justice 
and the management of State affairs, never deviated a hair’s breadth 
from the highway of reason. And at this time when Rana Sanga, 
in the pride of his numbers and courage and with his brains full of 
boastful madness, began to act presumptuously, and to remove his 
foot from the circle of equanimity, and was drawing nigh with the 
stride of boldness, he (Babar) made the favour of God his stron^r- 

hold, and gave no admission to the attacks of dismay but proceeded 
to quell that ill-fated disturber of the A^e 

O 

On Monday, 9 Jumada-l-awwal (llth February, 1527), he 
inarched out from Agra to extirpate this sedition, and pitched his 
camp in the neighbourhood of the city. Reports were continually 
arriving that the ill-fated one (Rana Sanga) had attacked Blaua with 
a large army, and that the troops who had come out of that town 
had not been able to withstand him and had turned back. Saukai' 
Hian Jaujuha waa killed on that occasion, and Amir Kita Be<)-i 
wounded. Having halted four days, he (Babar) marched on the fi4 


and encamped in the plain of Mandhakar^ which lies bet 


ween A ora 

o 


T.R. bl3ff. He Was brother of 
Mir Ahmad Qasim Kohbar. 


^ Pei haps the Mandawar of the 
Ain. Jarrett II, 182. 
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and Sikri. It occurred to him that there was no water-supply for 
the troops except in Sikri — (which after returning thanks for his 
victory, his Majesty Gitl-sitani, by giving diacritical points, named 
^ukri (thanksgiving) and which is now by the auspicious felicity of 
the king of kings, known as Fathpur, from its giving victory to 
hearts) — and it might happen that the hostile army by using des- 
patch, would get possession of this. In consequence of this just 
thought, he proceeded next day towards Fathpur and sent Amir 
Darvesh. Muhammad Sarban in advance in order that he might find a 
proper ground for encampment. The said Amir fixed on an eligible 
spot in the neighbourhood of Fathpur Lake {Kill) which is a broad 
sheet of water and an ocean-like reservoir, and that was made the 
pleasant ground of encampment. From thence messengers went to 
summon Mahdi I^waja and the other officers who were in Biana. 
Beof Mirak^ who was a servant of Jahanbani and a number of the 

o 

Emperor’s special attendants were sent to collect information. In 
the morning intelligence was brought that the opposing army had 
advanced one kos beyond Bisawar and were eighteen kos distant. On 
the same day Mahdi Khwaja,® Muhammad ^ Sultan Mirza and the 
other officers who had been in Biana, arrived and did homage. During 
this time, daily skirmishes took place between the outposts in which 
gallant soldiers distinguished themselves and received the royal ap- 
probation. 

At length on Saturday, 13 Jumada-l-akhar 933 (16th March, 
1.527), Ran a Sanga advanced with a large army to a hill near the 
village of !^anwa* in the Sarkar of Biana and about two kos from 
the imperial camp. 

His ^Majesty states in his Memoirs that according to the Indian 
calculation by which territoiy yielding one lakh of revenue furnishes 
100 horse, and one of a kror of revenue, 10,000 horse, the dominious 


1 Possibly the grandfather of 
Nizamn-d-dTii Ahmad, the author of 
the Ta.laqat. 

8 BFibar’s brother-in-law. The 
statement that he was a son-in-law 
is a mistake of Erskine. Kbwanda- 
mir tells us near the end of the 
Habibu-s-sivar that Mahdi Khwaja 


was married to Babar s sister 
Khanzada. 

8 A grandson of Sultan Husain of 
Herat. Babar made him governor 

of Kanauj, !Mem. 181. 

4 37 miles west of Agi’a, in the 

Bhartpur State. 
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of Raiia Sanga, as yielding ten hro)\'< of revenue, furnished 100,000 
horse. Many chiefs also, who had never served under him before, 
gave in their allegiance and increased his army. Thus Silfdiu-d-dln,* 
the ruler of EaisTn and Sarangpiir, etc., supplied 30,000 horse ; Kawal 
UdI Sin gh of Xagaur, 12,000; Hasan IQian Mewati, ruler of Mewat, 
12,000; Bihari* Mai Idari,® 4,000 , Nirpat Hada, 7,000; Sitarvi Kacl 
(of Cutch), 6,000; Hharan^ Deo, ruler of Mirtha, 4,000 ; Narsin gh 
Deo Cuhan,^ 4,000; Mahmud Khan, son of Sikandar Sultan, though 
he had no territory, yet^ in hope of regaining his ancestral throne, 
brought with him 10,000 horse; so that the whole force amounted to 
two laMis and 1,000 horse. 

^^Tien his Majesty heard of the arrival of the enemy, he set about 
arranging his forces. The royal station was in the centre. Ciu 
Timur 7 Sultan, Mirza ^ Sulaiman, Khwaja Dost Khawand, Yunus ‘^Ali, 
Shah Mansur Barlas, Darvesh Muhammad Sarban,^ ^Abdu-l-lah Kitab- 
dar. Dost Ishak Aqa and others of the great officers were stationed in 
the right. On the left were "Ala’u-d-din, i'’ son of Sultan Buhlul Lodi ; 
Shaikh Zain Khwafl, Amir Muhibb ^All, son of Nizainu-d-din ^Ali 
^alifa; Tardi Beg, brother of Qiic Beg; Stirafgan, son of Quc Beg ; 
Araish Khan, Khwaja Husain and many other servants of the Sultan- 

I • 

ate and pillars of the State. 

The right wing was adorned by the fortunate presence of his 



1 Text, Silhadl. See Ei’skine’a 
B. & H. I, 471h. 

* Erskine, Barmal (360). 

3 Idar or Edar in Kathiawar, 
Gujrat. 

* Text, Parm and also in fragment 

of Babar’s Mem. trs. bv P. de C. IL 
445. 

^ This passage occurs in the re- 
port of the victory drawn up by 

Shai^ Zainu-d-din(Babar, Ers.,360). 

There is some discrepancy about the 
proper names and I have corrected 
some of those in the Text. 

® Copied from Babar (Ers., 360), 
but the meaning there is that 10,000 
horsemen followed him because they 


hoped that he would recover hi.s 
ancestral possessions. 

The eighth son of Sultan Ahmad 

♦♦ « 

Khan and grandson of Yunus Khan, 
so he was Babar’s cousin, i e., his 
mother s nepliew. He died of dvsen- 
tery at Agra. {T.B. N. & E., 161). 

® Son of Mirza Khan and after- 


® A disciple of Kh waja Ahrar. 

Brother of Sultan Sikandar and 
uncle of Ibrahim Sultan who was 
killed at Panipat. Ers. B. A H. I 
423 and 421 h. According to an- 

Ala u-d-dlu was 


other account, 

Ibrahim’s brother, 
ally known as ‘Alam Khan. 


He wa.s gener- 
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Hio'liness Jalianbunl and on his right were Qasim Husain Sultail. 
Ahmad \ iisiif Og^laqu, Hindu Beg QucTn, Khusru Kokulta^, Qawain 
Beg, Urdu-shau, Wall Khaziu, QaraquzT, Pir Qiili STstani, Khwaja 
Pahlwan Badakh^i, ^Abdu-l-shakiir and many other gallant men. 
On the victorious left of his Highness JahanbanI, were Mir Hama, 
Muhammadi Kokultash, and Khwajagi Asad Jaradar. 

And on the right wing there were nobles of India such as the 
IHian-l^anan, Dilawar IHian, Mulkdad Kararani and §haikh Ghuran. 

On the left wing were Sayyid Mahdl Khwaja. Muhammad Sult§n 
Mirza, ‘Adil Sultan, son of Mahdi Sultan, ^Abdu-l-'^aziz Mir Akhur, 
^ tl 1 ^ -Ic. ng Jang, Qatlaq Qadam Qarawal, Shah Husain Bar- 
begl, Jan Beg Atka. And of the nobles of India there were Jalal 
Khan and Kamal Khan, sons of Sultan ^Ala’u-d-din, ‘All Khan Shaikh- 
zada FarmulT, Nizam Khau of Blana and many other brave warriors 
who girt the waist of service with perfect loyalty. And as a flanking 
party, there were Tardi Ikka, Mulk Qasim, brother of Baba Qushqa 


and nianv Muo-hals on the risfht winsf. 

o o 


Mum an Atka and Rustam 


Turkaman with many of the Emperor’s special dependants were 


stationed on the left wing. 


For the sake of protection, the practise of the holy warriors of 
Hum was followed and a line of carts was arranged and connected by 
chains so that there might be cover for the matchlock-men and ca nno- 
niers, who were in front of the soldiers, — and Nizamu-d-dln ‘All 
Khalifa was appointed to command this line. Sultan Muhammad Bakh- 
shi, after arranging the commanders and officers in their posts, stood 
lU'ar the Emperor to hear his commands which were allied to Divine 
inspiration, — and despatched adjutants {taicdcidn) and couriers to all 
sides wlio conveyed the orders to the officers. When the pillars of 

tlie army had been arranged in this excellent manner, a command 

%• ^ 

ivas issued that no one should stir without orders from his position, 
m>r without permission advance his foot into the battle. A watch of 
tlie day had passed ' when the fire of war was kindled. 

T h rse . 

A 

'J'lic soldiers bestirred themselves on each side, 

Dav and night were commingled, 

I * 


I Al)uutl9 .V. M, 
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On each side arose a war-ciy, 

Two seas of hate foamed at the lips, 

The steel-shod hoofs of the chargers 
Keddened the ground with the blood of the brave. 
The world-holder mid his glorious camp 
Moved exultant on his prancing steed. 


Such a battle raged on the right and left wings that the eartli 

O O 

quaked and the universe resounded with the clangour. The left wing 
of the enemy moved against the imperial right and fell upon Kliusrfi 
Kokultash, Mulk Qasim and Baba Qu^qa. Ciii Timur Sultan was 
ordered to go to their assistance and by his intrepid aid he drove the 
enemy nearly to the rear t of their centre. A noble reward was as- 
signed to him for this. Mustafa RumT brought forward the carts 
from the centre of his Highness Jahaubanrs division and by his match- 
locks and culverins (zarbzan) so broke up the ranks of the enemv that 
the rust was scoured off from the mirror-hearts of the brave couibat- 
ants, and many of the enemy were laid level with the earth and were 
annihilated. And, as from time to time, the hostile troops advanced, 

so did his Majesty Gltl-sitauT send on picked men to succour his vic- 
torious soldiers. 


At one time orders were given to Qasim Husain Sultan, Ahmad 
Yusuf and Qawam Beg; at another to Hindu Beg Qucin ; at another 
to Muhammad Kokultash and KTiwajagl Asad. After that Yfinus 
^AIT, Shah Mansur Barlas and 'Abdul-l-lah Kitabdar received orders. 
Then D5st Ishak Aqa, Muhammad Khalil Akhta Begl were sent 
to assist. The enemy’s right wing repeatedly attacked the left 
wing of the victorious army but every time the loyal soiiled Ghazis 
affixed some of them to the ground by a rain of calamitous arrows, and 
slew many of them with the lightning of daggers and scimitars. Mfiman 
Atka and Rustam Turkaman acting according to orders, attacked the 
benighted bands from the rear, and Mulla Mahmud and Mil Atka 
Bashhq who were servants of IGiwaja Khalifa went to their assistance 
Muhammad Sultan Mlrza, ‘Adil Sultan, ‘Abdu-l-^azTz Mir Akhur 
Qatlaq Qadam Qarawal, Muhammad ^All .Jang Jang, Shah Husain’ 
Barbegl and, Mughal GhanjI engaged in action and maintained a firm 

Khwaja Husain went with a body of the household troops 


position. 


^ Babar, nearly to thcii centre. 
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{dJicdnJdn) to tlieir assistance and all the victorious warriors, — who with 
jeopardy of their lives devoted themselves to service, — ^made lofty the 
standards of toil by taking vengeance on the enemy, and choked the 
springs of the enemy’s hope with the dust of failure. 

Ve rse . 

The hands i of the javelin-throwers were knot upon knot 

igirih bar girih), 

The backs of the brazen-bodied ones were cuirass upon 
cuirass {zb’ih bar zivih). 

On each side, the rock-piercing spears 
Closed with thorns the path of safety. 

The shining of caerulean scimitars 
Deprived eyes of sight by their gleaming. 

The dust of the earth put a cap on the Moon 
And stopped the breath in the throat. 

As the eno-agement was long, owing to the numbers of the enerav, 
orders were issued to the household troops, who were behind the 
carts like chained tigers, — to emerge from the right and left centre 
and after leaving a space in the middle for the musketeers, to charge 
from both sides. In accordance with the noble call the gallant 
youths and valiant warriors, like tigers breaking from their chains 
and gaining their liberty, dashed forward. The clashing {cabdcdb) 
of swords and the whizzing [shipd^dp] of arrows reached the 
heavens, and that rare one of the Age, ‘All Qi'ili,* stood with his fol- 
lowing in front of the centre and performed wonders in discharging 
stones 3 and in firing of culverins and muskets. Just then orders 

o 

were issued for moving forward the carriages of the centre and his 
Maje sty himself moved against the foe. MTien this was perceived by 
the glorious army, they became agitated like a billowy sea and all 
at once made an assault on the hostile ranks. At the end of the day 
the flame of conflict so blazed up that the right and left of the vic- 
torious army forced and drove the enfeebled left and right of the 


' Tiic meaning seems to be that 
the opposing soldiers i\cre locked 
together in (light, 'the phra.se bra- 
zeii-bodied was an cpitlict of I^fan- 


di 3 -ar, a Persian hero killed by 
Ru.stam. 

* Ustad ‘All Quli the cannonier. 

3 Sang. It may also mean cannon- 
balls. 
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enemy into one mass with their centre, and so beat upon that wretched 
body that all those ill-fated ones washed their hands of life and rushed 
upon the right and left centre of the imperialists. They approached 
very near but the high-minded GhazTs stood firm and quitted them- 
selves like men. By heaven’s help, the opponents were unable to 
abide the contest and those ill-fated, wretched ones were compelled 
to loose the rein of firmness from the palm of contrivance and to take 
flight and to regard as meritorious their escaping half-dead from such 
a courage-testing contest. The breezes of victory and success blew 
on the giove of fortunate standards, and the buds of strength and 
help blossomed on the branches of faith and exertion. Many of the 
hostile troops became the food of the blood-drinking* sword and of the 
hawking arrow. And many wounded, the remains of the sword, 
turned the dust-stained cheek of courage, and the besom of dis- 
may swept away the rubbish of their presence from the field of battle, 
quivering like mo^dug sands, they became a Sahara of wretchedness^ 
Hasan Khan MewatT was killed by a bullet and Rawal Uday Singh, - 
Mamk Gaud CCihan, RaT Caudrabhan Dilpat Rai, GaugQ, Kram Singh, 
Rao Nagarsi2(?) and many of their great chiefs were slain. Many 
thousand wounded were destroyed by the hands and ’neath the swift 
feet of the victorious army. Muhammad! Kokultash, ^Vbdu-l-‘ayfiz 

Mir AMr, ‘All Khan and some others were sent to pursue Rana 
Sanga. 

His Majesty Giti-sitanl Pirdus-makani haTiag become victorious 
returned thanks for this great victory and sublime blessino- to Al- 
mighty God, Glory be to His Name, (who arranges the series of 
fates by re-setting the openings and shuttings of things visible and 
invisible), and pursued the enemy for one Iios from the field of battle 
till at length night fell ; that day was black for foes and that ni-hi 
joyful for friends. Then he recalled his lofty spirit from the enemy 
and beating high the drum of success, turned and reached his camp 
some hours after night-fall. As it was not ordained of God that that 
abandoned one (Rana Sanga) should be taken, the men who „ere sene 
in pm-su. of him, did not manage well. His Majesty observes the. eo:., 

was ciitical, I should have gone myself and not have trust- 


were sent 


1 

2 


Tod, “of Dangai’pnr.” 
Tc.\t. pringnm. Erskiuc. 

U 


Rao 


Bikcr:<i 'with tlio variant Nagarhii. 
f • dc C., Rao Nignci’.'il, 
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ed to others/' Shaikh Zain the Sadr who was possessed of distin- 
guished qualities, found the date of this great victory in the words 
Fat h-i-BdJ s^dh-i-lsld m ^ and Mir Gesu sent the same chronogram from 
Kabul. His Majesty writes in his Memoirs that there was a similar 
coincidence in the chronograms of the former victoiy of Dipalpur 
when two persons found the date TTasat-i-^ahr-i-Rahru-l-aicical.^ 

M'hen so great a victory had been gained, the pursuit of Rana 
Sanga and the attack on his country were postponed and preference 
was given to the conquest of Mewat. Muhammad ^AII Jang Jang, 
^aikh Ghuran and ‘Abdu-l-Muluk Qurci were sent with a large force 
aijainst Ilvas Khan who had raised the head of sedition in K5il^ in 
the Duab and had imprisoned Kacak ^Ali the governor of that place. 
When the victorious army approached, he was unable to resist them 
and retired. After the victorious army had reached Agra, that rebel 
was pi'oduced before the royal Court and met with capital'* punish- 
ment. 

As the conquest of Mewat had been determined upon by the 
world-adorning soul (of Brd)ar), he proceeded to that province. On 
Wednesday, 6 Rajab (7th April, 1527), he arrived at Alwar which 
is the capital of Mewat. The treasures of Alwar were bestowed on 
his Highness Jahanbanl. And when this territory had been annexed, 
he returned to the capital in order to undertake the reduction of the 

eastern territories. 


Hepap.tdre of his Highness JahanbanI for Kabul and Bada^shan, 

AND THE MARCH OF THE ROYAL ARMY TO AGRA. 

As it was necessary to arrange for the administration of Kabul 
and Badakbshfin, and as the time was exigent, and as Badakhshan 
had been committed to Humayun since 917 ^ (1511) when Mirza Khan 


• Tlie letters make 

s Tlie letters make 1^39. See 
supra. Babur (Krs., 3b8) .says that it 
was tlie same persons, wShaikh Zain 
ami Mir Ge.'U, who found out the 

1 ) i ] . .i ] 1 ) u I- e h r o n o c r a m . 

B .larrett II. ISsi. Text, Kdl. It is 

in ‘AlTcarh. 

♦ Ho was liaved alive. Ers.,B»har. 

%• 

.a;-. ;nid Ih do CouiToillc II. vdO. 


., Babar. 

do. 


s As pointed otxt by Ers. (B. <15: 
H., T. 041) and Blochmann (311/i.) 
and Mr. Key Elias (T. R. 373n.), this 
date which is also given by Haidar 
Jklirza, must be wrong and is per- 
haps a mistake for 927 (1521). In 
917, Humayun was only three or four 
years old, and in the T. R. (353) we 

V 

have au account of Mirza Khan 
a^ reigning in Bada khsh an in 924. 
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liad died, and as many servants were employed there, his Highness 
Jahanbam, ornament of world-subduing, jewel of the sword of fortune, 
forehead of glory, frontispiece of splendour and glory, preamble of an 
incomparable model, pupil of the eyes of sovereignty and the Khilafaf, 
the father of victory (aiu-n-nasr), NasTru-d-dln Muhammad 
Humayun was, on 9th Rajab of this auspicious {humayP.n-ffil) 3 'car 
(11th April, 1527), at 3 lios from Alwar despatched to that countiy. 
At the same time, the Emperor swiftly applied himself to the reduc- 
tion of Biban Afghan who during the Rana’s disturbance had besieged 
Lakhnaw and taken possession of it. Qasim Husain Sultan, j\Ialik 
Qasim Baba Qashqa, Abu’l-Muhammad NTzabaz, Husain Khan, and 
— from among the Amirs of India, — ‘All Khan FarmulT, Mulkdad 
Kararani, Tatar Khan and Khan Jahan were sent along with Muham- 
mad Sultan Mirza against him. That luckless one, on hearino- of 
the approach of the glorious army, left all his goods behind him, and 
fled with naught but the coin of life in his palm. His Majesty at the 
end of this year, visited Fathpur (Sikri) and Barl‘ and then proceed- 
ed to Agra. In 934 he visited Koil and went from thence to SambaH 
to hunt, and after viewing these delightful Highlands, returned to 
the capital. On 28th Safar (23rd Nov.) Fakhrjahau Begam s and 


According to P. de C.’s fragment 
of Babar’s Mems. (II. 452) Mirza 
Khan did not die till .934. This 


must be wrong, for Babar speaks of 
Bada khsh an as belonging to himself 
at the time (932) of his conquest of 
India, and it is plain that Mirza 
Khan was not alive after 927. 
(Babar, Ers. 286 and note.) Most 
probably he died in 926, as Firi^ta 
says and as is in accordance with 


Haidar ilirza’s statement (Elias 
Ross 387) that Humayun’s reign 
Badakhshan bevan in 926. 



events of this year, with the exce 
tion of those of the first month, a 
not recorded in Babars Memoi 
which ai e blank for the six yea 
from Safar 926 to 932. Gulbad; 
does not give any precise date 1 


the death but .says that amljassadors 
from Badakhshan brought the now.s 
about the time of the Bajaur cam- 
paign. Apparently they brought 
Sulaiman, Jlirza Khan’s young .son, 
with them. Gulbadan says that 
thei enpon, Babar sent Humaviin to 
Badakh.shan and she adds the inter- 
esting circumstance that Babar and 
Maham (Humayun’s mother) fol- 
lowed him there and stayed a few 
days. 

1 In Dholpur, Rajputana and -hi 
miles south-west of A"ra. 

* Or Sambhal. See Jarrett 11, 
281, where A. F. states that the rhi- 
noceros is found in Sambhal. 

3 Babar’s paternal aunts; thev 
seem to liave made a short stay only 
with him and then to have returned 
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IGiadija Sultau Begam arrived from Kabul, aud Ins Majesty embark- 
ed on a boat aud went to meet them and beliaved with liberality 
towards them. 

As news was frequently brought that Medim Eai, the ruler of 
Canderi* was collecting troops and that the Rana also was preparing 
war and putting together the materials of his own destruction, the 
Emperor marched in a fortunate hour against Canderi and also sent 
C,000 or 7,000 gallant men from Kalpi under Cin Timur Sultan to 
Canderi. On the morning of Wednesday, 7th JumadaT-awwal (29th 
Jan., 1528), a splendid victory was gained at Canderi. Fath-i-ddru-U 
harh (Conquest of the hostile country, i.e., of the country of the infi- 
dels = 934) is the chronogram of this Divine aid. After this Canderi 
was made over to Ahmad Shah, grandson of Sultan Nasiru-d-din and 

then the Emperor returned on Sunday, 11th JumadaT-awwal (2nd 
Feb.). 


It has been stated by trustworthy annalists that the Rana (Sanga) 
had meditated revolt and been collecting an army before the Emperor 
marched against Canderi, and that when the former came to Irij,® 
Afaq, ° a servant of his Majesty Giti-sitanI Firdus-makanl, had put it 


into a condition of defence. That black-fated one came and besieged 
the place, but one night he beheld in a dream an ancestor of his 
under a dreadful appearance. He awoke in terror and horror and 
began to tremble in all his limbs. After this he immediately set about 
his return and on the way, the forces of death attacked him and he died. 
The victorious array crossed the river of Burhanpur and it came to the 
ears of the Emperor that Mab-uf, Biban and Bayazld had gathered 
their forces and that the imperial servants had abandoned Kananj 
and come to Raberl and that the enemy had taken the fort of Shams- 
al)ad from Abu’l-muhamraad Nlzabaz. Accordingly the reins of 
resolution were turned to that quarter and a number of heroes were 
sent on in advance. Merelv on seeing the soldiers, the son of Ma'ruf 
became dumbfounded and fled from Kanauj ; and Biban, Bayazld and 
Ma'ruf having heard of the royal army, crossed the Ganges and re- 


to Kabul. (Bfibar, Er.s.o82 and .387.) 
Gulbadan sav> there were seven of 
rhein, all daughters of -•Vbu Sa’Id 
die "ives suinc of their iiaine.s. 


1 Jarrett II, 196. It is in Gtvalyar. 
s Jarrett II, 187. 

® Babar, Ers. 387, Mulla Afaq. 
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mained on the east side^ opposite Kanauj, with a view to dispute the 
passage. The rojal army continued to advance and on Friday, 3rd 
Muharram, 935 (18th Sept., 1528), ilTrza ^Askari who had been sent 
for from Kabul before the CanderJ disturbance, to advise (with the 
Emperor) on the affairs of i\lultan, arrived and entered upon auspi- 
cious service. On Friday next, the ^Ashurd, (10th Muharram) his Ma- 
jesty halted at Gwalyar and next morning surveyed the palaces of 
Bikramajlt and Man Singh and then proceeded towards the capital. 
He arrived there on Thursday, 25th Muharram. 

On Monday, lOth RabFu-l-awwal, couriers arrived from liis Hif>'h- 

ness Jahanbani in Badakh^an and brought several pieces of good 

taews. It was written that a son had been born to his Hn’’hness 

Jahanbani by the chaste daughter of Yadgar Taghal and that he had 

received the name of Al-aman.i As this name was ecpiivocal and had 

an improper meaning among the generality, it was not approved of. 

It was not acceptable also because it had not received the assent of 

his (BabaFs) holy heart. The pleasing of the father, especially such 

a father and such a king, is fruitful of blessings, visible and invisible, 

and the displeasing of him is the cause of a hundred evils, external 

and internal. M hat marvel then if men of experience regard the 

rapid disappearance of this first fruits of sovereignty as a mark of 
this displeasure. 


men his Majesty had been settled in the capital, he convened 
the Turk! and Indian nobles and had a splendid feast and held a 
consultation about the settlement of the eastern districts and the 
extinguishing of the flame of rebellion. After much discussion it was 
agreed, that before his Majesty took the field, Mirza ‘Askari should 
be sent to the east with a large force and that when the trans-Gancre- 
tic Amirs had joined him with their forces, some great expedition 
might be undertaken. In accordance with this determination, Mirza 


^ Al-at)idn, in Arabic, meaiis peace 
01 piotection; also the protected 

one, the trusty. But Babar did not 

like the name because people in gen- 
eral pronounce it o.laman or Hainan. 
and these words in Turk! have bad 
meanings, viz.^alaman is a plunderer 
or runner, and Uaman, “I do not 


feel.” (P. de C. II, 363n. Sec also 
Diets, s. V.) Babar’s objections to the 
name are given in his letter to Hu- 
mayun (Ers., 391). Besides the am- 
biguity mentioned above, hoolijectcd 
because it was unusual to place the 
article al thus before a name. 
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^Askari departed on Monday, 7th Rabru-l-akhar, while the Emperor 
himself went for a visit and for hunting towards Dhdlpur. 

On 3rd Jumada’l-awwal news came that Mahmud,* the son of 
Iskaudar, had taken Bihar and was raising the head of rebellion. His 
Majesty returned from hunting to Agra and it was settled that he 
should proceed in person to the eastern districts. 

At this time, couriers came from Badalishan with the intelli- 
gence that his Highness Jahanbanl had collected the troops of those 
provinces and accompanied by Sultan Wais,* had set out with 40 or 50 
thousand men on an expedition against Samarkand. It was also re- 
ported that there was talk of a peace. In an auspicious moment a 
message was sent that, if the time for negociations had not passed, 
he should make peace until the affairs of India had been cleared off. 
The letter also summoned Hindal Mirza and mentioned that Kabul 
was to be a royal domain. He (Babar) also wrote God willing, 
when the affairs of Hindustan which are near settlement, shall be 
finished, we shall leave these faithful servants and ourselves visit 
our hereditary kingdoms. It is proper® that all the servants of 
these countries should make preparations for the expedition and 
“await the arrival of the imperial army.” (Babar’s) 

On Thursday, the 17th of the said month, he crossed the Jumna 
and went towards the eastern districts. 

In these days the ambassadors of Nusrat Shah.* the ruler of 
Bengal, brought valuable presents and did homage. 


* Brother of the Ibrahim slain at 
Paiii|)at. 

a Er.s.. B. <t H., I. 509. He was 
an Amir of Khatlan (T.R. 21 /i.) and 
is often called Sultan Awais or Uwais. 
He wn.s Sulaimau’s futbei'-in-lavr. 
(Blochmaiin, oil.) Babar refers to 
him in a letter to Humayun (3!i2). 
Apparently he was at one time king 
of Swat. (Babar, Ers., 249). 

^ In this and other passages of 
this chapter, describing the events 
of A.F/s abstract agrees with 
P. do C.’s ti>. (Vul. IL) rather than 
with El'S. d4ie nieaiiing is not clear 


in the text, but seems to be that the 
army to be awaited is Babar's. The 
corresponding passage occurs in a 
letter to Humayun (P. de C. TI, 456) 
and refers to Babar's desire that all 
his subjects should assist Humayun 
in his projected expedition against the 
Uzbegs. P. de C. has, “ En attendant, 
il est necessaire que tous nos sujets 
se joignent a Humaiun dans cette 
expedition et le servant avec fidelite. 

^ Son of ‘Ala‘u-d-dni Husain Shah. 
Bfibar has a short notice of him 
(Ers., 311). He was also called Nasi b 
and apparent!}’ reigned 1518-15o2. 
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On Monday, 19tli Juraada’l-akhar, Mirza ‘Askari arrived on tlic 
banks of the Ganges and tendered his duty. He was ordered to 
march with his army down the opposite bank of tlie river. Near 
Karra ^ news came of the defeat of Mahmud Khan, the son of Sultan 
Sikandar. Having advanced near the borders of GhazTpfir, ho stop- 
ped at Bhojpur 2 and Bihiya.* In that place Bihar was bestowed on 
Mirza Muhammad Zaman.3 On Monday, 5th Ramazan,^ being set at 
ease with regard to Bengal and Bihar, he proceeded to Sirwar ^ to put 
down Biban and Bayazid. The enemy engaged with the victorious 
army and was defeated. After visiting Kharld ® and Sikandarpfir 
and being satisfied with the state of things there, he rode post’ 
towards Agra which he reached in a short space of time. 

His Highness Jahanbani Jannat-ashiyani had spent one year 
pleasurably in Badakhshan. Suddenly a desire for the society of 
his Majesty Giti-sitam, — who was a world of internal and external 
perfections, — took possession of him and being unable to restrain 
himself, be made over Bada^shan to Sultan Wais, the father-in-law 
of Mirza Sulaiman, and proceeded towards the Qihla of fortune and 
Ka'ha of hopes. Thus in one day he arrived at Kabul. Mirza Kam- 
ran had come therefrom Qandahar. They met in the ^ Idgah^ and 


• 42 miles north-west of Allahabad I 

and in Allahabad district. Jarrett | 

II, 167, i 

s Towns in Shahabad. 

I 

3 The Mems. say (418), that the i 

I 

government of Jaunpur was con- I 
ferred on Muhammad Zaman but he ' 
also held Bihar (409 and 410). ; 

* Should be loth (24th May ). (Ers., j 

419). ; 

3 So in Text, but in Mems. (Ers., ! 
419) instead of Sirwar, we have the I 
river Sarju or Gogra mentioned and 
are told that Babar roarched from \ 

i 

his station on its banks to put down 
the rebels. But A.P. is nearly in | 

accord with P. de C, II, 4o6, where 
Biibar says that on Thursday, 7tb 
Ramazan, he marched towards Sirwar 


to repulse Biban and Bayazid. Sir- 

war is also mentioned in Mem. (Ers. 

420) and appears in the list of Baler's 
provinces. (Ers., B. & H., I. .541). 
See Blochmann, 381n. where it is 

stated that Sirwar got its name from 
the river Sarwa. 

» In Jaunpur. Jarrett II, 163 and 
164. 

’ Probably because his family had 
just arrived from Kabul. He met 
Maham, his favourite wife and 
Humayun’s mother at midnight on 
Sunday, 27th June, 1529. 

® P. de C. (II, 45/^) has “lors des 
ceremonies du Bairam.” Probably 
Kamran came there for this festival. 
There are two Bairams (Vullcrs 
i'.), one on 1st ^awwal and one on 
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Kamran being surprised to see bini; asked liiui the cause of his jour- 
ney. Humayuu replied it was a desire to see his sovereign, and that 
though he was always seeing him with his mind’s eye, yet this was not 
equal to a personal interview. He ordered Mirza Hindal to proceed 
from Kabul for the protection of BadalAshan and putting the foot of 
purpose in the stirrup of courage, and urging along the charger of 
joy on the highway of determination, he in a short time reached Agra 
and was rewarded by tendering his service. 

A wonderful thing was that his Majesty Giti-sitanT was sitting 
at table and talking with his (.Jahanbani’s) mother about him when 
suddenly ^ the shining star emerged from the ascension-point of 
Badakhshan. Their hearts were rejoiced and their eyes brightened. 
Each day of princes is a feast but that day, by the advent of his 
Hio-liness JahaubanI, was made a feast such as cannot be described. 

O ^ 

Mirza Haidar writes 2 in his Tarikh-i-rashidl that his Highness 
JahaubanI came to Hindustan in 935 (1528-29) at the summons of 
his Majesty Gltl-sitani and that he left Faqr ‘^Ali in Badakhshan. 

At this time the darling {lit. eye-pupil) of the Sultanate, Mirza 


10th Zl-l-hi.ija. Probably the latter 
is meant. On the other hand Babar 
(Er?., 128) iiceius to imply that Hu- 
mavun was at Agra on 8th July, 
l.y2l». If so the Bairam referred to 
have been that of 1st Shawwal 


(June bth) and Ilumaydu must have 
reach »:d A era at about the same 
time a.s his mother. Tlii-s too ^vould 
harmonise with A.F. s stor\ that be 
ti|i]^earC'd all of a sudden when his 
fatlier and mother were talking of 
him. It agrees better too with 

Haidar’s .statement that Sa‘Td Khan 

« 

kl't Ka?hghar for Badnkh.shan in the 


hetrinnint; of Mnharram 1*2, t> (Sept. 

l-VJb). If Humuyun onl}' left BadaliJi. 

fdiun in the middle of August, there 

wa- hiirdlv time for the Badakhshis 

•» 

lo -..rnd to Sa‘Id Khan for help and 
inr liiin to tt'‘t his army togellict h\ 

t 

(lib l.M/uinninu of Scpleinber. Ac- 


I 

! cording to P. de C. (11, 4-57/1.) and 

4 

Ers.. (Babar, 426) Humayun did not 
leave Badakhshan till 936 (l-o-SO). 

1 We are not told the date of his 
arrival hut as he was at Kabul 

j during the Bairam and reached Agra 
in a few days (Babar, P. de C. II, 
457) he probably arrived at end of 
Autrust, 1529. His mother had come 

V-' ^ 

about two months before, for Babar 
met her on Sunda}' night, 27th June. 

I She had been six mouths on the 

: 

! journey. 

2 T.R., E. & R., 337. Ers. (B. 

I <!c H., I. 503j has given good reason 

for doubting the statement. Very 

\ ^ 

I probably Humayungave out that his 
' father had seut for him and Haidar, 

I 

; who was iu Baela kihsh an shortly 
afterward.'^, may have recorded ^Ybat 
he heard then. 
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Anwai* 1 iiad just died and his Majesty was deeply grieved on that 
account. The coming of his Highness JahanbauT was therefore a 
great comfort to his heart. His Highness JahaubanI remained for a 
while in attendance on him and the Emperor many times declared 
that Humayun was an incomparable companion. In fact the name 
of Insdn-i-lcdmil (Perfection of Humanity) might well bo applied to 
that majestic one. When he left Badakhshun for India^ Sultan 
Sa^id Khan, who was the j^an of Kash gh ar and was related * to his 
Majesty and who, moreover, had been in his service and had received 
favours and instruction from him, — being stimulated to crude imagin- 
ations by messages from Sultan Vais and other Amirs of Badakh^an, 
left Eashid Khan (his son) in Yarkand and marched against Badakh- 
shan. Before he arrived there Mirza Hindal had reached Badakhshan 
and established himself in QiPa Zafar.^ Sa^Id Khan besieged the 


1 Gulbadan calls him Alur or 
Alwar Mirza and he appears in her 
list as the youngest child of her own 
mother, Dildar Begam. Ho must 
have been quite a child when he 
died in 1529, for his elder sister 
Gulbadan was only eight when Babar 
died in December 1530. She de- 
scribes Alur’s illness and death. He 
was born at Kabul. Babar says 
(Ers. 250) that several children were 
born to him in 925 (1519) but none 
of them lived. See in P. de C. (II. 45) i 
a paragraph on this subject which 
is not in Ers. Its language causes 
confusiou about the birth of Hiu- 
dal for it would appear from Babar 
(Ers. 250 and P. de C. II. 45) that he 
was born in 925. But if so, how could 
Babar make over the infant to his 
mother (P. de C., II. 46) who had 
died in 911. The explanation is that 
there is a mistake in P. de C.’s trs., and 
that the child was made over to Ma- 
ham, Babar ’s wife, and not to his mo- 
ther and thus became at once a son 
to Babar and a brother to Humayun 

35 


* Babar’s cousin, being the son of 
Sultan Ahmad, the brother of Babar’s 
mother. He was indebted to Babar 
for hospitality at Kabul and for the 

government of Farghruia(Mcms., Ers. 
217). It was Babar who suggested 
to Sa‘id Khan that he should call 
his son ‘Abdu-r-rashld. (T. R., E. 

& R., 140). The account of Sa'Td’.s 
laid into Bada khsh an is given in the 
T. R., 387. It began at the com- 
mencement of 936 (about 5th Sep- 
tember 1529 ; 1. c. 388). 

s The old capital of Badakh.shan. 

It was on the Kokca and was built 

by one Mubarak Shah about the 

beginning of the 16th century. He 

called it Qil‘a-zafar on account of 

a victory which he gained there over 

the Uzbegs and because he belonged 

to the Muzaffar tribe (qu. the Ahl- 

i-muzaffar of Timur’s day .P) The 

ruins of the fort still exist but the 

modern capital is Faizabiid. (T. R. 

220 and n.) The old name of QiPa- 

zafar was ^af-tiwar, (Babar Ers 
167). 
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fort for three months and then returned, re infectd to Kashgar. 
His Majesty Giti-sitani heard that the KashgharTs had taken posses- 
sion of Badakhshan and he directed Khwaja Khalifa to go and pnt 
the affairs of that country in order. But the ;^waja in his folly 
delayed to obey. Then his Majesty asked JahanbanT -who by his 
fortune had come to reside with his Majesty, — what he thought about 
going there himself. He represented in reply, that he had suffered 
affliction by being debarred from the blessing of his Majesty^s pre- 
sence, and had vowed that he would never again voluntarily exile 
himself but that there was no help for it, if he were ordered to go. 

Accordingly Mirza Sulaiman was despatched to Badakhshan and 
a letter written to Sultan Sa'Id saying, Considering ' my numerous 
“ claims on your consideration, this affair seems strange ; I have 
‘‘ recalled Hindal Mirza and have sent Sulaiman. If you have any 

, you will be kind to Sulaiman and 
leave him in possession of Badakhshan, for he is as a son to us 
“ both. This would be well. Otherwise I, having given up my 
“ responsibility, will place the inheritance in the hands of the heir. 
“ The rest vou know.’^* 


“ resrard for hereditary rigfht 


I Babar says (Er?. 217) “ Sultan 
■’ Sa id Kh an, the Kljan of Kash- 
“ghar” (he 'svas not so then wliich 
sliows that Babar did not vrritc his 
}iIemoirs year by year) “ came to me 
*■ with five or six naked followers on 
“ foot. I received them like my own 
’* brother.s and gave him the Tvnian 
"of Mandraur.’’ 

* I have siib.stitutcd Mr. Ro.ss' 
trs. (T.R., obb) for A.F.'s abstract. 
The meaiiin" of the last .sentence in 
the letter, is more clearly brought 
out hy Ers.’ paraphrase (B. & H. I. 
012)'* If not/’ {/*'., if Sultan Sa‘id 
did tK)t yield], the Emperor^ having 
“ ro>iened to liim (Sulaiman) his own 
“claims, would know how to sup- 
“ port him against the pretensions of 
“otliri's. ’ ft .seem.- evident that Ers. 
j- right in I'f* ICC ting Haidar 


Mirza's statement that Hnmavon 

•/ 

left Bada khsh an in obedience to his 
father’s commands. Perhaps he is 
confounding 935 with 932, when 
Babar summoned Humayun to help 
him in the conquest of India. It is 
clear that Humayun's abrupt depar- 
ture ill 935, deranged Babar’s pro- 
ject of reconquering his ancestral 
kingdom and also that it led to dis- 
asters in Bada khsh an. But Babar 
was probably too near his end and 
too fond of Hnmayan to quarrel 
I with him for leaving his post and 
I coming to Agra. As Ers. remarks, 
1 the visit was probably arranged 
^ between Humayun and his mother. 
See P. de C. II. 4-57, for the passage 
which A.F. must have had before 

I him. 

I 

r 
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Before Mirza Sulaiman had reached Kal)ul,i Badakhshan liud 
been freed from the oppression of evil-thoughted men and been made 
an abode of peace, as hae been already stated. AV hen he arrived at 
Badakhshan, Hindal in accordance with orders (from Babar) made 
over the country to him and proceeded to India. 

After some time spent in attendance, his ^Majesty .sent his Iligliness 
Jahanbanl to Sambal* which was his fief [jofjtr), lie remained liappily 
there for six months and then was suddenly attacked by fever. 'J’lio 
malady gradually increased and his Maje.sty GitJ-sitanI Firdus-makanI, 
growing disturbed at the alarming news, ordered, in his affection for 
him, that he be brought to Delhi and tlience by water to Agra, in 
order that he might be treated by skilful physicians under tho 
EmperoFs own eyes. A large number of learned doctors who were 
always in attendance at the royal Court, were directed to employ 
their talents in effecting a cure. In a short .space of time, he was 
conveyed by boat. Though physicians used their .skill and exhibited 
Messiah-like science, he did not get better. As the sickne.<.s was 
prolonged, the Emperor one day was seated with the wise men of flu* 


i\l I r \ 1 ) u 


Age by the Jumna and considering about remedies. 

Baqa^ who was one of the most distinguished saints of the .Aum, 
represented that it had been received from the ancient sages, that in a, 
case like this, when physicians were at a loss, the remedy was to givo 

in alms the most valuable thing one had and to seek cure from God. 

His Majesty Giti-sitani said, “I am the most valuable thing tliat 
‘‘Humayun possesses; than me he has no better tiling; I shall "^make 
myself a sacrifice for him. May God the Creator accept it.’’ 

Khwaja Khalifa and the other courtiers represented that Humfivun 
would, by the grace of God, recover and attain to the limit of his 


1 Meaning that Sa‘id Khan liad ’ 
already retreated. Mr. Ney Elias ; 
(389n) supposes that Kabul is a mis- 
take in the T.R. for Bada^shan, i 
but no correction seems needed, for 
Sulaiman would go by Kabul from : 
India to Badakh§han. (Price IV. 71-5) ! 

Sulaiman was then 16, having been 
born in 920 (1514). In the passage 
already referred to, (P. de C. II. ■ 
io7) “ Sulaiman” must be a mistake 


for Sultan Wais and the meaning 

be that tlio latter was Sulaimin’s 
father-in-law. 

In the ^fiiradabad district; north 
of Agra and ea.st of Dellii. It was 

gi\on to Humayiin lu hot in 15d6 
(Babar, Er.s., 

^ l.R. (E. & R.) 478. He was ap. 
parently related to Khwaja Khwand 
MahinQd also called Kh'vaja ^ura. 
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natural life imder the t^liadow of his Majesty’s fortime. M hy liatl 
such an expression come from his tongue ? The meaning of the saj* 
iug of the great men of old was that the most valuable article of 
property should be given in charity, consequently the priceless 
diamond which had in a mysterious way been obtained in the war 
with Ibrahim and had been presented to Humayim, should be sacri- 
ficed. He replied, What value has worldly wealth ? and how can 
“ it be a redemption for Humayiin ? I myself shall be his sacrifice. 
He is in extremity and I have lost the power : to ^^l^^ld his 

powerlessness but I can endure all his pain. 

after he retired to his oratory and having performed such special 
rites as befitted the occasion, he thrice walked round his Highness 
Jahanbanl Jannat-ashiyani. When his prayer had been heard by 
God,— Glory be to His name !— he felt a strange effect on himself and 
cried out, “ We have borne it away. We have borne it away.” 
Immediately a strange heat of fever surged upon his Majesty and 
there was a sudden diminution of it in the person of his Highness 
Jahanbanl. Thus in a short time he entirely recovered, while Giti- 
sitani Firdfis-makani gradually grew worse and the marks of dissolu- 
tion and death became apparent. 

Then out of his active mind and truth-seeking soul, he summoned 

liis officers and noWes and making tkem place the hands of ' 

to the empire [KhiUfat) in the hands of Humayiin, appointed him is 
heir and successor, placing him on the throne of sovereigntj', w ii e e 

himself remained bed-ridden {$<! hih-i-fanl d.) at the foot of 
Khn aia Qalifa, Qambar 'All Beg, » Tardi Beg, Hindfi Beg, and all the 
others were in attendance. Lofty counsels and weighty mandates, 
such as mioht form a stock of lasting fortune and eternal anspiciou^ 

were imparted. Advice was given about munificence an 


j'uSic, about’acquiring the favour of God, cherishing subjects, pro- 


1 This Arabic word is de- 

^ M » 

rived from a contract or sale. 
Ill swearmg allegiance it was usual, 
says Lane, for the person making 
the covenant to place bis hand in 
that of the prince in confirmation of 
the covenant, as is done by the seller 

Hud buyeih 


2 T. K. (E. & E.) 307, 357, 422. 

He belonged to a family of Barki 
and was a son of Mir Kaka also 
called, apparently, Amir Qasim 
Kucin. Perhaps he is the Qambar 

‘All Mughal of Babar’s Mem. (Ers. 

17). 
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tecting maiikinel, the accepting of apologies of those "n’lio had failed 
in duty and the pardoning of transgressors; about the honouring of 
those who did good service and the casting down of the rebellious 
and the oppressors. And he exclaimed “ The cream of our testament- 
ary directions is this^ ‘Do naught against your brothers even 
“‘though they may deserve it.’^^ In truth it was owing to his 
observing the mandates of the Emperor that his Majesty Jahaubfini 
Jannat-ashiyanI suffered so many injuries from his brothers without 
avenging himself^ as will clearly appear from this history. 

When his Majesty GltT-sitan! Firdus-raakani was at the height 
of his disorder, Mir Khalifa took a short-sighted view — as is the 
nature of mankind — and from a suspicion that he entertained 
about his Highness Jahanbanl wished to place Mahdl Khwaja on the 
throne.^ The Khwaja too, from his evil disposition and wickedness 
and folly, gave way to vain thoughts and coming every day to the 
Darhdr, made a disturbance. At last by the intervention of right- 
speaking, far-sighted men, Mir lOiallfa was brought to the true 
path and passing from such thoughts, forbade the Khwaja to appear 
at the Darhdr, and also prohibited anyone from visiting him. Thus, 

by the Divine aid, things came to their own place, and Right was 
fixed in its own centre. 

He (Babar) left this world on 6th JumadaT-awwal,* 037, in the 

Gaharbagh, on the banks of the Jumna in Agra. The eloquent of 

the Age composed chronograms and elegies about his Majesty. 

Among them was this chronogram by Maulana Shihab Mu‘amma’i 
(the Enigmatist), 


Verse. 


Humayiin becomes his kingdom’s heir.^ 


It would be impossible even if volumes were employed to 
detail the perfections of this Holy One. Among them he possessed 


^ For an account of this intrigue 
see Ers. (B. & H., I. 515 and EUiot, 

Y. 187). Mahd! Khwaja was Babar’s 
brother-in-law. Perhaps Mir Khalifa 
was afraid of Humajuu’s addiction 
to opium (T. E. E. E. 46P). Hu- i 
mayun’s sudden leaving his post in ! 


BadaJdishan must have given the old 
man a bad opinion of him. 

* Firi^ta, Monday. 5th Jumada’I- 
awwal (21st December, 1530). Ers- 
kine B. & H.. 1. 517. 

® Htimdyun I'.'dris.i-'oiulk-i- 

ivai. 
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the eight essentials of empire, viz. (1) high fortune; (2) great 
designs ; (3) conquering power ; (4) administratiTe capacity ; (5) civi- 
lizing faculty ; (6) devotion to the welfare of God’s servants ; 

(7) the cherishing of the army; (8j the restraining it from evil. 

And in acquired accomplishments, he was at the head of his Age. 
He held high rank as a poet and a prose-writer, and especially in 
Turk! poetry. The Turki dhcdn ^ {dlwchi'i-hirl-l) of his Majesty is 
of great eloquence and purity, and its contents are charming. His 
book of Masnaicl which has the name of Muhln^ (clear) is a famous 
composition and is mentioned with great applause by critics. He 
versified the Risdla-i-wdlidiya^ of ^waja Ahrar which is a pearl from 
the ocean of knowledge, and very excellent it was. He also wrote 
bis Acts (irdgi'df) from the beginning of his reign to the time of 
departure with fidelity and in a lucid and eloquent style. It is an 
Institute for all earthly sovereigns and a manual for teaching right 
thoughts and proper ideas. This Institute of dominion and fortune 
was, by the world-obeyed commands of the king of kings, translated 
into Persian by ilTrza Khan Khan-khanan, son of Bairam Khan, in 
the 34th year of the Divine Era, at the time of the return of the 
standards of glory from the roseate vernal abode of Kashmir and 
Kabul, so that its exquisite bounties might moisten the lips of all the 


1 Probably A. F. could not read 
Turki and has copied Haidar Mirza’s 
panegyric (T. K. E. & R. 173) for 
he seems only to use the Persian trs. 
of tlie Memoirs. 

2 Perliap.-. ^fv.hai/iian. It was in 
Pcr.sian and Er.-kiue says he has 
never met witli it. According to 
Badaoni (I. 34:>) it was a versified 
treatise on Muhammadan law or 
Theology according to the Hanafi 
school and Shaikh Zain wrote a com- 
mentary on it wliiclihe called 

See also Dr. Ranking's translation, 
430 . There are two excellent ar- 
ticles on Babar and Abu'I-fazl by 
Dr. Tempel in the Z. D. M, G. In one 
he mentions that a poem by Babar 
has been luiblished by llmiiisky. 


8 Babar, Ers., 388 and P. de C., IL 
I 358, The Wdlidiya or If a/idlya was 
a treatise in honour of Khwaja 
Ahrar’s parents. Babar put it into 
verse about two years before his 
death, in hopes that the Khwaja 
(then dead) would cure him of his 
fever, in the same way as the author 
; of a QasTda had been cured of his 

I paralysis. The trss. differ here. 

I P, de C. savs it was Sharafu-d-din 

1 

^ al-Busii i, the author of the Borda, 
« 

who was cured. He wrote an Arabic 
poem in praise of Muhammad and 
^ died in 6P4 (P2P4-5). But if the cure 
1 was effected by tlie Khwaja, it must 
i have been for another ^arafn-d- 
din, possibly of Bulbar a. 
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thirsty and that its hidden treasares might be beheld by those whose 
hands were empty of learning. 

His Majesty was also eminently skilled in music and composed 
charming verses in Persian. Among them the following quatrain is a 
product of his bounteous muse. 

Verse , * 

Though I be not related to dervishes. 

Yet am I their follower in heart and soul. 

Say not a king is far from a dervish ; 

I am a king but yet the slave of dervishes. 

The foUowing two MatW are also sparkles from his enlightened 
mind. 


MaUa* I. 

Parting from thee were perdition. 
Else could I depart from this world. 


Ma tla* II. 

Whilst my heart is bound with her cypress locks, 
I am free from the griefs of the world. 


His Majesty was also famous for treatises on prosody, and among 
them is a book caUed Mufassal which is a commentary on the science. 

His Majesty left four sons and three daughters (1) His Majesty 
Jahanbani NasTru-d-dIn Muhammad Humayun Padshah, (2) Kamran 

Mirza. tA\ rr-' ^ 


The daughters were : 


Beg; 


badan Begam, all three by one mother.* 


(Babar, 431). 

* Dildar Begam who was also 
HindaPs mother. A. F.’s list of 
Babar s children is very imper* 
feet. According to Gnlbadan, her 
father had eighteen children, all of 
whom were born at Kabul except 
two daughters, bom at ^ost. Ap. 

parently she does not reckon the 


Fakhru-n-nisa, who was born at 
Samarqand and lived only some 40 
days. Her list is as follow : 

I. Mabam Begam’s children — 

Humay on. BarbQl, Mihr Jahan. fghan 
Daulat, Faruq. 

II. Gulrn^’s children: Kamran, 
‘Askari, Sultan A^mad, Gul'azar 

III. Dildars children : G^lran- 
Gulcihra, Hindal, Gulbadan, AUr 
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Among tlie illustrious men, courtiers and companions wlio 
attained to felicity in tlie field of honour of his Majesty Firdus-matani, 

tllGTG W01*G * ~~ 

(1) . Mir Abu-l-baqai 'vvho was of lofty rank in learning and 

wisdom. _ _ 

(2) . Shaikh Zain Sadr, grandson of Shaikh Zainu-d-din Khwati. 

He had acquired practical sciences ulnm-i-muta' arifa^) and had 
distinguished abilities. He was skilled in prose and the art of letter- 
writing. He was distinguished by his long association with his i a- 
jesty. He * was also noted in the time of his Majesty Jahanbani 

(3) . Shaikh Abu-1- wajd Fari^i,^ paternal uncle of Shai_ 
Zain. He was a pleasant companion and of good disposition. He 


wrote poet^ Muhammad Kusa (beardless.) A pleasant man and 
a criS of poetry. He was a companion of Mir < All SMr » and lived in 

the 8" (the Enigmatist) whose poetical 

„.ame 'ts Hiciri.^ He had an abundant share of learning, elo,uence 


and poetry 


(6). Maulana Tusufi the physician 


Khu 


lY. Ma'surna’s child, Ma'suma. 
These do not bring up the nuinbcr 
to eighteen tor Mihr Jau and Gul- 
rang'woro the daughters bom at 
Shsst ; perhaps 18 is a mistake tor 
lij, Gulbadan says the taking o 
Kabul was clearly a good omen, tor 
Babar, then 23 and without a son. 
bad many children born 
and she gives it as a reason tor h 

liking Kabnltbat it was their birt- 

placc. His attachment to it is a so 
proved by his choosing it as bis 

place of burial. u . xr t 

I T R. E. & R- 

128. The learning (‘ib-0 meant is 
probably religious 

L... .1 Vivnthcr of Kh'vSja Dost. 


8 Blocbmaun, 592n. 

8 Perhaps, the science of exposi- 
tion and arrangement. Diet, of T. T., 

1066. 

4 Ho was the first to translate 
or rather to paraphrase Babar’s 
Hemoirs into Persian. Badaoni, L 

341, 471, and Elliot, lY. 288. 

B WahU, in corresponding pas- 
sage of P. de 0. (II. 463). He made 

chronograms (Babar, Ers. 389). 

6 Babar, Ers. 184 and EUiot, lY. 


App. 527. 

7 He came from 


pTxwand Amir in iozo. 

382. 

8 P. dc c., Faqn-I. 


Herat with 
Babar, Ers. 
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rasan. 


He was distiiiguislied for good qualities, for dexterity as an 
operator ^ and for assiduity. 

(7) . SurkhWidn. An old and inartificial poet. He wrote m 

Persian and Turku 

(8) . Mulla Baqal. He liad a correct taste {saUqa-t-darad) m 
poetry. He composed inasnawi in the metre of the makhzan,'^ m the 


name 


) or ms majcBojf. 

(9). ;^waja Nizam u-d-din ^Ali ^O^alifa.s On account of his 
long service, trustworthiness, soundness of understanding and stead- 
fastness of counsel, he held high rank under his Majesty. He pos- 


sessed various qualities and excellences and in particular was a suc- 
cessful physician. 

(10) . Mir DarwTsh Muhammad Sarban,* a favourite pupil of 
Nasiru-d-din :^waja Ahrar. He was distinguished for learning and 

social qualities and was much relied upon at Court. 

(11) . :^wand MTr,^ the historian. He was learned and an 

agreeable companion. His writings are well known, e.gr., the Hahlhxi- 

s-siychT) KhuldS(xtur-l~ciJdihdTy^ D(istuiru~‘l/~icnz(iTdf'^ 6tc. 

(12) . H^waja Kilan Beg, one of the great officers and who was 

allowed the honour of a seat. 8 Distinguished for gravity of manners 
and discretion. His brother Kicak Khwaja ^ was keeper of the seals 
and was especially trusted and was allowed a seat.® 


1 Tres tabile dans Tart de tat^r 
‘Me pouls et de faire le diagnostic 
“ des maladies.” (P. de C. 1. c. 463.) 
He is Tusuf bin Muhammad Harati 
and the author of several medical 
works. Brieu, Pers. Cat. II, 475&. and 
Browne, Cat. Pers. MSS. Camb, 278. 

* The MaJchzanu-l^asrdr of Niza- 

« 

mu-d-din. 

8 Commonly known as Mir Kh a- 
llfa. 

* Babar, Ers. 273. Honourably 
distinguished for temperance. 

8 Joined Babar only two years 
before the death of the latter. See 

account of meeting, Elliot, IV. 143, 
155. 


* Text, akhydr. 

T Contains the biographies of fa- 
mous ministers. Elliot, IV. 148. 

8 AhUi-nidiast. This epithet is 
generally applied to hermits, but I 
think it means here that Khwaja 
Kilan and his brother were allowed 
to sit in Bihar’s presence. Khwaja 
Kilan was a poet and composed an 
elegy upon Babar’s death. Badaoul, 
1.341. 

9 A Kucak Beg, an elder brother 
of Kh waja Kilan, is mentioned in 
theMems. (.Ers., 171) but he was killed 
in 911. Apparently there were 
seven brothers and all were killed 
in Babar’s service except Khwaja 
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(IS'l. Sultan Muhammad Duldal, one of the great officers and 


excellent nior^xls. 


T refrain from mentioning others as the design of this glorious 
v,->- rk i? to describe the lofty lineage of his Majesty, the king of kings^ 
an'l I pr-x-'ced to the holy traits of his Majesty Jahanbani Jannat- 
•-•diiv nu \nd in completing the accounts of those ancestors (buzurgan) 
i ;';.:.pa;c' nn-self for the ' description of the great one of realm and 

reli'jion and lord of the visible and invisible. 


K'.'in TlfTC is a Kucak 

Kri'.vfi-a TU- liti-'niod in BiiViar. F,rs., 

A.F. means 

an I'ltlbT ^^rother 

.'ilr ‘ 

V f K 1 . d ■ t K i ! fi n . 11 0 a s a ^adr 


(Chief Judgeb and Babar’s father 
made him keeper of the seals. He 
'tvas killed by an arrow in 902. 

(Babar, Ers. 4^3,) 
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CHAPTER XX. 

His Majesty Jahanbani Jannat-Ashiyanti NasIbu-d-din 

Muhammad Hdmay^n PAD§|jAH-i-GflAzi. 

m 

Theatre of great gifts ; source of lofty inspirations ; exalter of 
the throne of the :^ilafat of greatness ; planter of the standard of 
subUmerule; kingdom-bestowing conqueror of countries; auspicious 
sitter upon the throne ; founder of the canons of justice and equity ; 
arranger of the demonstrations of greatness and sovereignty ; spring 
of the fountains of glory and beneficence ; water-gate for the rivers 
of learning ; brimming rain-cloud of choiceness and purity ; billowy 
sea of liberality and loyalty ; choosing the right, recognizing the 
truth ; sole foundation of many laws ; both a king of dervish-race * 
and a dervish with a king’s title ; parterre-adorning arranger of 
realm and religion ; garland-twiner of spiritual and temporal blos- 
soms ; throne of the sphere of eternal mysteries; alidad^ of the 


I Perhaps codifier or reducer into 
unity. 

* Alluding to the circumstance 
that Humayun, as well as his wife, 
was said to be descended from the 
famous saint Ahmad-i-jam. 

3 ‘xLzada. The alidad or 

alhidada of English dictionaries is 
a corruption of this word with the 
prefix of the Ajrahic article. It 
meant the index or fiduciary of an 
astrolabe. In Murray’s English Dic- 
tionary, we are told that the alidad 
is the revolving radius of a gradu- 
ated circle and that in the astrolabe, 
it revolved at the back and was 
called by Chaucer, the Buie. The 
statement, however, that it revolved 
at the back, seems not quite correct. 
In the astrolabes that I have seen, 
the index— it has two limbs— is on 


the face of the instrument. Per- 
haps the explanation is that the 
astrolabe had two limbs or indices 
attached to it, one called the Buie 
and attached to the back of the 
instrument and another in front and 
called the Label. (See Prof. Skeat’s 
Chaucer, III and the plates there 
given.) According to Moxon’s Diet, 
it is the Label which is the alidad. 
Whitney (Century Diet.) quotes in 
part an interesting passage from the 
Ency. Brit. (X. 181, col. 2). The whole 
of it is as follows : “ The astrolabe 
(used by Vasco de Gama) was a metal 
circle graduated round the edge 
with a limb called the alhidada, fixed 
to a pin in the centre and working 
round the graduated circle. The 
instrument had two sights fitted 
upon it, one at each end aud was 
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astrolabe of theoiy and practice ; in austerities of asceticism and 

spiritual transports, a Grrecian Plato ^ (Afatun-i-Yundni) ; in execu- 
tive energy and tbe paths of enterprise, a second Alexander flshan- 
dor-i-sdnJJ ; pearl of the seven oceans and glory of the four elements ; 
ascension-point of Suns and dawn of Jupiter ; phoenix {Humd) tower- 
ing to the heights of heaven, — Nasiru-d-din Muhammad Humayun 

Padshah-i-GhazT,— May Grod sanctify his soul !» 

Great God ! 'twas as if the veil of humanity and the elemental 

screen had been cast over a holy spirit and a sacred hght. The open 
plain of language narrows in the quest of his praises, and the parade- 
o'l'oiind of indication remains league upon league distant from the 
city of his virtues. God be praised that the time is nigh when I 
may withdraw my hand from lofty genealogy and plunge it in the 
shirt of my real intent. I now essay an abridged account of the 

astonishing actions of his Majesty Jahanbani Jannat-ashiyam for this 

is at oner a preliminary nigh to my far-seen goal and a commentary 
forniino- part of the history of my saint and sovereign {Pir « • 

By unveiling the reflected godhead ^ of the divine lord, I shall 

;l;g »y parched heart near the shore of the sea of the com- 

S Andm-Udhu hurlianalm, lit. “May 

God illuminate his proof ” or “ God 
taught him his proof.” Lane, 286oa. 

8 A. F. means apparently that 

Humayun isthe reflected or derivative 

glory of his son but the exact force 
of his blasphemous language is hard 
to discover. Certainly he carried 
his adulation higher than any other 
Muhammadan writer. Had A.F. been 
a good Mnsalman, he would have 
been a better man, for then he never 

would have confounded the Creator 
and the creature as he so often 

does. , j.., 

4 Several MSS. have dilan, hearts, 

and this is probably the correct read- 

ing as being in antithesis to (.tinn- 
r, lit. thirstj.liver in the next 

clause. 


suspended by a ring so as to hang 
vcrncally on one hand, while the 
aViido.da was worked up and down 
until the Sun could he seen through 
both sights. It then gave the Zenith 
di.stancc.” (See Littre, s.r. Alidada, 
Lane, s.v. and Diet, of T. Ts., I. 
and II. f’o2.) According to the last 
named book, the clidad was at the 
back of tbe instrument as stated in 
Murray’.s Diet. A.F. applies the term 
to Humuyun on account of bis 
attainments, real or alleged, in mathe- 

matics. 

I Orientals seem to have regarded 
Plato as a great ascetic. See account 
of him in Gladwin’s Persian Munshi 
{o7) where we are told that he spent 
much time in the mountains and 

dc>crti8. 
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prehension of tl.e holy virtues of the exquisitely perfect one. 
Launt ! Avaunt ! How may the praise of the porfoctions of tins 
unique pearl come from one like me ? It behoves his panegyrist to 
be like himself but alas, alas ! where is anyone like that uiiiquo peai 
of the ocean of knowledge ? I confer a lustre on my own words 
and I compass an achievement for myself inasmuch as I make my 
heart familiar with sacred knowledge and give unto my tongue the 


glory of spirituality. 

0 searcher 1 after the knowledge of events, arouse thysclt, an 
receive the announcement that the auspicious birth of liis IMajcsty 
Jahanbani Jannat-ashiyaui occurred on the night of Tuesday, 4tli Zi- 
qa^da, 913 (6th March, 1508) in the citadel of Kabul and from the 

holy womb of her chaste Majesty Maham Bcgam.^ 

That pure one was of a noble family of Khurasan and related 

to Sultan Ilusain Mirza. And I have heard from some reliable 
persons that just as the hononred mother of his Majest) , the king of 
kings, was descended from his Holiness Shaikh (Ahmad) Jam, so also 
was Maham Begam connected with him. His Majesty Glti-sitfini 
Firdiis-makani married her when he was residing in Herat to condole 
with the sons of Sultan Husain Mirza. Maul ana MasnadI found the 
date of his Majesty's birth to be Sultan Humdyiln Khan ; and 
^h-i-flruz-qadr (Victorious Prince) and Pad shdh-i-saf- Mean (Rank- 
breaking king) and also the saying “ ^ush had " (May he bo 
happy) give the date of this fortunate epoch, as discovered by the 
learned of the Age.® Khwaja Kilan Samaiil* has said:^~ 


Verse. 

It is the year of his fortunate birth. 
May God increase his glory. 

I’ve taken one alif from his date. 
That I may blind two evil eyes. 


1 Here A.F. addresses his readers. 

8 Maham is evidently not her full 
name. Erskine asks if Maham be not 
a term of endearment used by Babar 
and signifying “ My Moon.” 

8 The first, second and fourth 
chronograms yield 913, the true date, 


but the third, 853 only. If vre road 
2 iddshdh-i-snf-shikan~T)i (la = he) the 
chronogram will be correct. 

* Apparently meaning that he 
was of the I’ace of tlie Samanidiu, 
ancient princes of Transo.viana. 
His chronogram is enigmatic. The 
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The accession of his Majesty took place in Agra on 9th Jumada^l- 
awwal, 937 (29th December, 1530), and Khai ru’l-mulilh (Best of 
kings) ^ is the chronogram. A few days later, he made an excursion 
upon the river and placing the barks of pleasure in the stream of 
joy, gave away on that day, a boat full* of gold, and by the largesse 
laid a golden foundation of dominion. Bravo ! the first grace bestowed 
on him upon whom is conferred the sovereignty of the world, is 

munificence and liberality. 


Ve rse . 


Not every man is exalted. 

He becomes head who is kind to men. 
The lion became king of all beasts 
Because he was hospitable in the chase. 


And one of the learned found the date of this wave of giving 
in the words UshtU-zar (boat or tray of gold = 937). 

From the commencement of his career till his accession when 
he had arrived at the age of 24,^ the notes of success and fortune 
were conspicuous on his destiny’s forehead and the lights of glory 
and empire streamed forth from the tablets of his greatness and 
glory. How should not his lustrous temples radiate greatness and 
magnanimity when he was carrying the light of the king of kings 
and was the custodian of the granary of Divine knowledge ? It was the 
same light which was shewn forth in the victories of his Majesty Giti- 
sitani Firdus-makani and that gloriously appeared in the dawnings 


words of the second line, Zddaka- 
iWiu iaW qadran yield 914 which 
is one too much. So the composer 
says, he takes away an odif which 
represents the figure one and also, 
from its shape, resembles a bodkin 
or the fine pencil {mil) used for 
blinding. Or it may perhaps be bet- 
ter to take hirda am to mean I 
have added,” e.g., that he has added 
the alif at the end of qadmn but m 
that case, the preposition az con- 
stitutes a difficulty. I should state 


that the word Allah in the chrono- 
gram is reckoned as 66, being con- 
sidered to contain three 7s, only two 
of which however are counted. 

1 Badaoni (I. 344) gives the couplet 
ending in the chronogram. See Dr. 

Banking’s trs. 451. 

S Ki^ti means both a boat and a 

tray but here A.r. seems to mean 

the former. But see Elliot Y. 188 

and Badaoiu, Banking, 451. 

3 Gregorian Calendar, 22 years. 

10 m. only. 
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of the woi’ld-coiiqueriDg rays of his Majesty Sahib Qarani. And 
it was this same light which from the time of the ocean pearl-sliell 
Alanqua, displayed itself from the royal shells and pearls under tho 
veils of women in travail. It was the same light by whose splendour 
U^az Khan was made glorious, and it, was the same light which was 
pj>0pr^pjjjg and increasing from Adam till ^oah. dhe sccicts of tho 
revelation of this light, and the strange notes of its manifestation 


ono 


are beyond the circle of restraint and limitation, nor is cvcryoi 
capable of recognizing this secret substance or of undci .standing its 
subtleties. To sum up ; His Majesty Jahanbaiii was illuminating tho 
world with the power of this Divine light, which through so many 
cycles and epochs had been concealed under various garbs, and tho 
time of its apparition was now at hand. Accordingly the glory of 
spiritual and temporal greatness was radiating from tho arch of his 
Majesty’s shining forehead. Perfect modesty and exceeding courago 
were conjoined in his holy nature, and all his lofty energy was de- 
voted to fulfilling the desires of his great father; and the excellence of 
intrepidity being united with consummate majesty and dignity, out 
of his magnanimity and high-thoughtedness, he paid no regard to self 
and held himself of no account. Consequently he was glorious for 
right-mindedness and lofty courage in every enterprise that he en- 
gaged in and every service that he undertook. In the whole of his 


Alexander and the learning of Aristotle. 


auspicious life, he adorned the world by joining knowledge with 
power, and power with compassion and clemency. In many sciences 
and especially in mathematics, he had no rival or colleague. His 
noble nature was marked by the combination of tho energy of 

He di-splaycd great justice 
in carrying out the provisions of the will for the distribution of ter- 
ritories and exhibited thorough equity or rather exceeding kindness 
and beneficence therein. But superiority in spiritual perfections (which 
is real sovereignty), that was his own by God’s grace ; none of his 
brothers shared in the dainties of that table of inheritance. 


Everyone connected with the Court received offices aud pensions. 
Mirza Kamran obtained Kabul and Qandahar as his fief : Mirza 
^Askari, Sambal; Mirza Hindal, Sarkar Alwar. Badakh^an was 
made over and confirmed to Mirza Sulaiman ; and the nobles and 
great officers and the whole of the victorious army were brought into 
obedience by proper measures. Everyone who breathed disaffection. 
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e.g., Muhammad Zamau Mirza, son of Badl^u-z-zaman Mirza, son of 
Sultan Husain Mirza (rrho had been in the service of his Majesty 
Glti-sitani Firdfis-makani and been distinguished by bein^ made his 

V J V O 

son-in-law,^ but who had from short-sightedness and deficiency of 
judgment opened the sleeve of contumacy), bound tlie cincture of 
service on the waist of obedience. His Majesty, after five or six 
months, turned his attention to the conquest of Kalinjar* and 
besieged that fort for about a month. When the people within 
became distressed, the governor submitted and sent twelve 
of gold with other presents. His Majesty had regard to his suppli- 
cations and entreaties and forgave him. From thence he proceeded 

towards Cunar and besieged it. 

Let it not be concealed that this sky -based fortress was in the 
possession of Sultan Ibrahim and was held for him by Jamal Kh an 
Khassa Ivhail Sarangkhanl.* After the catastrophe of Sultan Ibrahim, 
Jamal Khan’s life came to an end from the evil design ^ of a worth- 
less son, and Sher Khan sought the widow (who was called Lad Mulk, 
and was adorned with beauty and charm) for his wife and by this 
contrivance got possession of the fortress. \Fhen Sher Khan heaid 
of the approach of the conquering army, he left his son, Jalal Khan® 
with a number of trusty persons, in the fort, and came out himself. 
He sent clever ambassadors and wove crafty speeches. His Majesty, 
recognizing the circumstances of the time, accepted his proposals 
and°Sher Khan sent his son, ^Abdu-r-rashld? to serve his Majesty 
Jahanbanl so that he might himself remain guarded from the blows 
of the imperial armies and might arrange the materials of pride and 
I presumption. This son was for a long time in the service, but when 
his Majesty came to Malwa, to subdue Sultan Bahadur, that worth- 


1 He married Babar’s daughter 
Jla^sdnia whose mother (also called 

jSla^suma) died in childbed. Ers. B. 

■ 

& H. I. o2b and 526 n. 

2 In Bundelkhaiid. 

3 Akbar’s man was apparently 34| 
fts. (Wilsohs Glossary) but Price 
(Retrospect. IV. 713) estimates it at 


28 fts. 

* Taiikli-i-Sber Shaln. Taj Khan 


Elliot, IV. 343. See also Babar’s 
Mem., 406. Babar visited Cunar. 

3 See the story in Elliot, 1. c. and 

Ers. B. & H. II. 132. 

8 Also called Islam Khan and his 
father’s successor on the throne ol 

India. 

T Also called Qutb Khan. Era 

1. c. II. 12 , 1 . 
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less one fled from the imperial array. In 939, when Biban and 
Bayazid the Allans rose in rebellion, his ^^lajesty proceeded to the 
eastward. Bayazid was killed in battle against the warlike heroes 
and this rubbisli was cleared away, and JaunpQr and the neighbour- 
ing territories, having been given to Sultan Junaid Barlas, his Majesty 

returned to the capital. 

As the echo of his Majesty^s victories and conmiests was high- 

sounding in various kingdoms, Sultan Bahadur, the ruler of (jiijral, 

sent, in 940, experienced ambassadors bearing valuable presents 
to him and set in motion the processes of friendship. Uis Majesty 
received his overtures with imperial kindness and set Ins heart 
at rest by sending him diplomas of amity. In the same year, 
city was founded on the banks of the Jumna, near Delhi, which 
received the name of Dinpanah.> One of the learned of the Ago 
found the chronogram Shah v-i-pudshilh-i-dl ti pciud h (Cit\ of the King, 
Defender of the Faith=940}. After that, Muhammad Zamfni Mirza 
and Muhammad Sultan IMirza with his son, Ulugh !Mirza, took tlie path 
of hostility and rebellion. His Majesty turned the reins of resol u- 
tiou against them and encamped on the (ranges near Bhujpur. 
Yado-ar Nasir Mirza was sent across the river with a large force 

O 

against the rebels, and by Divine help, he gained a victory. Muham- 
mad Zaman Mirza, Muhammad Sultan Mirza and Wall Khfib Mirza 
were made prisoners. Muhammad Zaman was sent to Blfina and tlio 
other two were blinded and thereby cast down from the pillar of 
respect. Muhammad Zaman Mirza did not recognize the kindness 
with which he had been treated, but got out of prison by presentin 
a forged order.* He then fled to Gnjrat to Sultan Bahadur. 

Many of the delightful countries of India which had not been 
conquered in the time of his Majesty GitI-sit.InI Firdus-makanl on 
account of want of leisure and shortness of time were subdued by 
his (Humayuu’s) arm of dominion and strength of fortune. 


o 


* See Kh watid Mir's account of 
the founding of this city. Elliot, 
V. 124. It was Shihabu-d-dYu who 
discovered the chronogram. 

* According to Ers. (II. lo and 


421 he won over his cu.<todian 
Yadgar Taghai who was governor 
of Blana Fort and, 1 presume, 
Hinii.\vuu's father-iu-law. (rido 


37 
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CtlAPTEK XXI.i 

Account of MiezI Kamran’s coming to the Panjab, 

When Mirza Kamran heard of the demise of his Majesty 

jlti-sitani Firdus-makani; he, out of an inordinate spirit, made over 

Qandahar to Mirza ‘Askari and proceeded to India in hope that some 

advantao’e mif^ht accrue to himself. But whene’er felicity s diadem 

aath exalted the head of a fortunate one and the Divine protection 

is watching over him, what save evil [tahdhl) can happen to the 

evil' disposed [tcihdh) ? It is stated that at that time Mir X unus * 

'Ali was, in accordance with the orders of Giti-sitani Firdus-makani, 

Governor of Lahor. Having* laid his plans, Mirza Kamran one night 

pretended to he enraged with Qaraca Beg^ and used violent language 

towards him. Next night Qaraca Beg fled with his soldiers from the 

Mirza’s camp to Labor. Mir Yunus ‘Ali regarded his coming as of 

much importance and received him with great kindness and frequently 

invited him to his own quarters. They were on friendly terms but 

Qaraca was watching his opportunity, till at length on one night when 

there was a convivial party, and Yunus ^Ali’s best soldiei*s were a.vay 

at their quarters,* he seized him and, putting him in prison, place is 

own men in charge of the Fort gates. He then hurried off a message 

to Mirza Kamran. The Mirza (who was in expectation of this), came 

- ’ ■ He released Mir 


post to Labor and took possession of the city. 

Yunus ^Ali, apologized to him and said that if he would remain, he 


1 TlnA chapter is a parenthesis 
and should apparently have been 
inserted by A. F. before the latter 
part of the preceding one. It relates 

to the years 9?>3-939 (1532-33). 

2 yieutioned sevei’al times in Ba- 
ba r's Mem., e.g- 365, uear top and 38*2 
-.There he i.< said to be a friend of 
Khr-'and .ViiUv, the historian. He 

died in 952 (1515-6), A. X. b Mo.- 


3 Killed by a musket ball near 
Kabul in 958 (1551-*2) when leading a 

charge of cavaby against Humay an. 

(Jauhar, Stewart 101 and A. N. I. 

301 )- 

* Jdigir, perhaps should be Jdigah. 

B. M. Xo. 4944 has JdidJgar else- 
where. I do not think it can mean 
estates. Evs, IL 7 translates it as 

i.ji.uuiers.- 


1 
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Biio'lit continue to be Governor of Labor. Mir Yunns ‘All did not 
consent to serve him and taking' leave, went off to his Majesty Jahan- 
bani Jannat-ashiyanT. MTrza Kanivan appointed his own creatures to 
the pargands of the Sirkar « of the Panjab and took possession up to 
the Satlaj (which is known as the Water of Ludhiyana), Then ho 
craftily sent skilful ambassadors with protestations of loyalty and 
sincerity and begged that he might be confirmed in the province. 
His Majesty Jahaubani, partly because the sea of his liberality had 
been set in motion, and partly from a desire to observe the precept.s 
of his Majesty GitT-sitani Firdus-raakanl, made over the province to 
him and issued a decree appointing him to the charge of Kabul, 
Qandahar and the Panjab. The Mirza returned thanks for this un- 
expected favour and sent presents to the Court. He followed this 
up by opening the gates of correspondence and by sending 
eulogiums of his Majesty JahanbanT. Among them was the follow- 
ing ode : — 



Mav thy beauty increase each moment ; 

May thy star be splendid and fortunate ; 

May every mist which rises on thy way, 

Be the dimming of the light of my own eyes. 

Should dust arise * on Laila’s path. 

May its place * be Majnun’s eyes. 

Whoe’er moves not round thee like the limb of a compass, 
May he be ejected from this sphere. 

Be victorious * while this world endures, 

May Humayun be the Cyrus (Khusru) of epochs. 

And in truth his prayer was heard, for by reason of his dis- 
loyalty, he was ejected from the sphere of respect or rather from the 
sphere of existence, as will be stated in its own place. In short, 


i More generally, §uha Labor. 

* Price (IV. 717) seems to have 
read the words gird Itdin, i.e., should 
dust, as gar duTean, if moss (or 
touchwood) ; for he translates, “ Does 
the moss and the thistle overgrow 
the path of Laila.” 


8 No. 49^14 seems to have jafl, 
injurious. 

* Kdiiiran, There is a play on the 
author’s name and the words may 
also be rendered, “ O Kamran.” 
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his Majesty out of his magnanimity, looked to his outward loyalty 
and made him the recipient of princely favours and from exceeding 
kindness, rewarded him for the ode by bestowing upon him Hisar 
Firuza (Hissar). The MlrzS always kept up appearances and con- 
tinued in obedience and became the receptacle of many favours. In 
939,1 (1532—33), Mirza Kamran made over the government of 
Qandahar to l^waja Kilan Beg. The cause of this was that when 
MTrza ‘Askar! was coming to Kabul he encountered the Hazaras on 
the way and was defeated by them. Mirza Kamran was displeased 
by this and took away Qandahar from him. 


i 

have 

No. 


The Text and several MSS. 
933 which must be wrong. 

4944 B. M. has 939 which is 


no doubt correct and which Price 
must have found in his MS. (T ide 

IV. 718). 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

March of the army of His Majesty Jab.^nb-In! jANNAT-AsaivANi 

FOB THE SUBJUGATION OF BeNQAL, ABANDONMENT OF THE 

DESIGN, AND RETURN TO THE CAPITAL. 

When the Dimd of his Majesty JahanbanI was at leisure from the 
affairs of his dominions, he, in 941 (1534), turned the rein of intern 
towards the eastern quarter and the conquest of Bengal. Th( 
standards of felicity had reached the town of Kanar,* within the 
limits of Kalpi, when it came to the royal hearing that Sultan Baha- 
dur, under the pretext of besieging Citdr, had gathered a large bodj 
of men under Tatar Khan, son of Sultan ^Ala’u-d-din, and that he waf 
entertaining wild projects. His Majesty after an enlightened consul- 
tation, despatched, in Jumada’l-awwal 941 (November-December 
1534,) a force to queU the enemy, and himself beat high the drum ol 
return. 

It is not unknown to the circumspect that Sultan Bahadur was 
erer engaged in high-flying imaginings, and was always holding ir 
his palate the bruised thorn* of evil wishes. But as, before he be- 
came the ruler of Gujrat and was but a private individual, he had seen 
with the eye of warning a specimen of his Majesty Glti-sitani Firdfis- 
makanTs way of fighting in the campaign against Sultan Ibrahim ; he 
could not bring himself for any consideration to resolve on encoun- 
tering the victorious soldiers of that illustrious family. And thie 
view he repeatedly expressed to his confidants. When Tatar Khan 


1 Kinar of Erskine, II. 16. See 
Jarrett, II. 184 and Sabar’s Memoirs, 
Ers. 3/4, 375 and 3/9. It is mention- 
ed there as a ford on the Jumna, two 
or three miles below the junction of 
the Cambal. It is described in 
Atkinson’s Gazetteer, N.-W. P., 1. 21/ 
as an old pargana in Jalaun. The 
town, on the we.st bank of the Jumna, 


is now in ruins. Elliot, Supp. Glos- 
sary, 315. 

* Cf. Spenser’s description of envy 

“ And still did chaw 

Between his cankered teeth a 
venomous toad 

That all the poison ran about his 
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came aucl waited upon him, he was continually filling his mind 
with vain propositions and was representing that it was easy for him 
to advance beyond the sacred ground of respect. For a time Sultan 
Bahadur was not caught, but at length he one day laid bare the 
truth, and said to Tatar Khan : ''I have been a witness^ of the 

superiority of those splendid soldiers ; the Gujrat army is no match 
for them, so I shall by craft and contrivance win over his (Hu- 
mavun^sl armv to mvself.” Accordingly he opened the doors of his 
treasuries and lavished gold and thereby gained over as many as 
10,000 men, who had the skill* to appear as soldiers without being 
in realitv such. During this time ^Xuhammad 2aman ^iliza escaped 
from confinement by the connivance of his custodians, 3 the servants of 
Yadgar Beg Taghai,^ and came to Gujrat. The lord of that country, 
on account of the crude plans that he was concocting, regarded the 
arrival of the Mirza as a gain and treated him with great consideration. 
His Majestv Jahanbaui wrote to Sultan Bahadur that treaties and 
engagements required that all who had rurned obligations [huquq) 
of service into disobligations {^uq'''q) and had fled to his (Bahadurs) 
dominions, should be sent back or at least be driven out from his pre- 
cence, so that their unanimity (his own and Bahadur s') might be evi- 
denced to the world. Sult/n Bahadur, either from inexperience or 
the intoxication of the world, wrote in reply Should a high-born 
man take refuge with us and be treated with consideration, there 
could not be in this any breach of good feeling or of sincerity, nor 
anv detriment to treaties. For instance, in the days of Sikan ar 
Lodi there was perfect friendship betwixt him and Sultan Muzaffar 
’aur’s father, yet his brother Sultan L\la’u-d-din and many 
Saltans’ son., came upon occasions from Agra and Dehli to Gujrat an 



I BfAfir'. MfVii'. F.r>. Hiiiunlur 

Pad f|n!)rr--dl>‘d 'virP io' !:it)i<'r and 

tak' Ti Willi I'nvfddiii. and 

with him at al.onr rim time of the 
Viatrleof Panipat, tliougli apparent- 
ly he lefr hr.fore the battle. Babar 
rnlF him a bloodihii'.ty and un- 

governable young man. 

s This. T pro. time, is the meaning 

r,>' rliO nhr.T''=‘ h,' l> 


hv.l .hl-ijil. had they been real sol- 
diers they would not have deseited. 

8 Erskine. IL T 2 , speaks of his es- 
raping along with his keeper Tadgar 
Taghai. According to the SiKundar- 

ndrnn. Bayley’s Gujrat. 374, Muham- 
mad Zaman was under the charge of 
Brtvazid Khan Afghan. 

* Humaynn’s father-in-law ? Ba- 
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M'ere received with kindness. Never did this cause a breach of 
friendship!^’ His Majesty Jahanbani sent a suitable missive in reply, 
to this purport, “ The note of steadfastness in the path of obser- 
vance of treaties is simply this, that any act which can shake the 
pillars of loyalty be utterly eschewed so that the cheek of concord 
be not scratched by the nail of enmity.” He also enclosed these two 
couplets in the rescript. 

Versa I. 


0 Thou who vauntest a loving heart 

Hurrah a million times, if heart and tongue accord. 


Verse II. ^ 


Plant the tree of friendship that the heart’s desire may 
bear fruit, 

Uproot the sapling of enmity that yields countless ills. 

‘^Beware, a hundred thousand times bew’are; listen to my advice 
with the ear of understanding and send that abandoned one {rnakhzul) 
to the foot of the throne, or withdraw the hand of favour from 
him and let him not abide in thy dominions. Else how can reliance be 
put on thy friendship ? Strange it is that you liken this matter to those 
of Ala’u-d-din and others like him. What analogy is there bet^veen the 
cases? That affair was one thing, and this is another. Mayhap 
you have learnt from books of history that in spite of the refractori- 
ness of Ildarim Bayazid, his Majesty Sahib Qarani (Timur) was 
constitutionally indisposed to invade Rum, inasmuch as Bayazid 
was engaged in a war with the Franks. But as Qara Y usuf Turk- 
man and Sultan Ahmad Jalair had fled to him, his Majesty by sundry 
good counsels forbade him to entertain them. When Bayazid refused 
to accede to this, his Majesty showed what his might was,” * 


1 According to Firis^ta (see his 

account of Babar’s reign) this couplet 

was sent by Shah Istna‘il to Shaibaui 

to warn him against attacking 
Persia. 

* Two of the letters which passed 
between Humaydu and Bahadur are 
given at greater length in the Mirdt 

■i-Sikandari, B.M. Add, 2tl/27", 13d0, 


See also Bay ley’s Gujrat : the letters 
are also given, as Sir E. C. Bayley 
has pointed out in the collection of 
letters B.M. Add. 7688 ; Bieu I. 3906. 
Timur’s letter to Bayazid is given in 
the Zafarndma, II. 256, and the 
reasons why he made war on him are 
stated at 389 1. c„ Bib. Ind. ed. But, 
as Bayley has pointed out, Timur oiil v 
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Sultau Bahadur out of a weak head and foolishness did not 
write a sensible reply. Meanwhile Tatar ]^an kept saying vain things ^ 
to Sultan Bahadur, calculated to deceive naiTow intellects, and kept 
urging that he himself might be sent towards the imperial dominions, 
representing that the royal army had grown pampered and comfort- 
loving, and was no longer such as the Sultan had seen. In consequence 
of the misrepresentations of strife-mongers, Sultan Bahadur made 
preparations for despatching Tatar !^an and sent to the fort of 
Ranthanbhur twenty /. rors of the old coinage of Gujrat* — equal to 
forty krors of the current Dehll coinage — to be used under Tatar 
IQiau’s instructions for the hiring of new soldiers. He also sent 
Sultau ‘Ala’u-d-d!u, father of Tatar Khan, with a large force towards 
Kalinjar, to stir up a disturbance in that quarter. Likewise he 
deputed Burhauu-l-mulk Banyani® and a body of Gujratis to proceed 
to Nagor and make an attempt on the Paujab, dividing his forces 
with the idea that the imperial army would thereby be thrown into 
confusion. Though able and experienced men told him that his forces 


ipuiiki of Qara Yusuf Turkman. 
Alima<l Khan Jalair was the Sultan 

9 “ 

of Baghdad and was driven out b}' 
Timur. He was a friend of Qara 
Y'u.'uf, but afterwards behaved 
treacherously to him and was defeat- 
ed and put to death by Qara Yusuf 
in 14 lo. Apparently .Sultan Ahmad 
took refuge with the king of Lgypt, 
and not with Bayazid. There is a 
long account of him in U'Hcrbelot, 
under the bead, Avis Ahmad Ben 
Avi.-, or Virs. According to the 

Bah.adiir did not 

know how to read and write, and so 
drpcnded on a MunshI who had de- 

..n tedfrom Humayun and took the 

opportunity of revenging himself by 

cvriting di.>re.-pectfully to his old 

I 'l\t aqsJin rdhi, U(- easily becoming 
flrunk. 

•* Z'r. -old; but api-arciitly >dvcr 


coinage is meant. Erskine in his 
MS. translation of the Akbarnama (in 
the British Museum,) seems to regard 
the moneyas silver, butin his History, 
11. 44, speaks of it as gold, and says 
A.F. estimates the Gujrat gold coins 
as double that of his own time. But 
surelv A. F. would never admit that 
the Gujrat gold coins were as fine 
as or tiller than Akbar s . See 
Blochmaiin, IB and 31. In Firis^ta o 
account of Bahadur Shah, (His- 
tory of Gujrat,) the amount is 
spoken of as thirty krors of mino.f- 
/o.ns, though Briggs seems to have 
had three and not thirty in his MS. 
^•izamu-d-d^u, from whom Firishta 
probably borrowed his figures, has 
thirty in his account of Gujrat. 

b Midhhu Text, but it isclearfrom 
the M'uat-i-i>ikandari that Bauyani, 
.riven in the Bib. Ind. as a variant, 
1 .' the true reading- 
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should march in one direction, they were not successful, and tliou^^h 
both by hints and plain speech they delineated on the board of mani- 
festation the inauspiciousness of treaty breaking, it was of no avail. 
He gave way to the vain thought that as the Lildiyan party claimed 
the sovereignty of Hindustan, the supporting of them [taldsA-i- 
ishdn) did not interfere with his promises, and that the consequences 
of a violation of engagements would not recoil upon himself. Ho 
sent Tatar Khan on a bootless quest towards DihlT and, keeping both 
aloof from and in touch with him, addressed himself to the siege of 
Citor^ so that he might both capture the fortress and be an inter- 
mediary for helping the Ludiyans when occasion offered. Be it known 
that Sultan ‘Ala’u-d-dln bore the name of ‘Alam Khan. He was 
brother of Sikandar L5dT and paternal uncle of Sultan Ibrahim. 
After Sultan Sikandar’s death he contended with Sultan IbrahTm. 
and in the territory of Sihrind set up a claim to the sovereignty and 
giving himself the title of Sultan 'Ala’u-d-dTn, marched towards 
Agra with a force of double-faced Afghans. Sultan IbrahTm came 
out to fight, and the two factions met near Hodal.* Sultan ^\la’u-d- 
dln not finding himself strong enough to engage in a pitched battle 
made a night attack, but was unsuccessful and had to return with 
loss. Fraudulently and with evil intent he went to Kabul, s and in 
the war with Ibrahim he was with the victorious army. After the 
conquest of India his Majesty GitT-sitanI Firdans-makanI became 
cognisant of his hidden motives and sent him to Badakh^an.* With 


^ This must be the second siege of 
Citor by Bahadur. On the first 
occasion the Rana bought off the 
attack. It is to Bahadur’s wars with 
the Hindus and Portuguese that 
Humayun refers when speaking of 
Timur’s abstention from invasion 
whilst Bayazid was making war on 
Constantinople. 

2 In Sarkar Sahar, Subah of Agra, 
J arrett II, 96 and 195. In the Persian 


text of the Ain I, 357 and 455, it is 
spelt Horal JjjA, Tiefenthaler 


1, 169 and 207, spells it Horel and s 
it has many brick houses, and lies 



the road from Mathura to DihlT. It 
is about 80 miles south of Dili IT. 
Hunter, I. G., has TTodal au.l des- 
cribes it as in the Gurgadn district. 
Pan jab. 

Thi.s is a nii.stako. * Ala u-d-dTn 


went to Jvabul before his defeat and 
after it he met Bahar in India near 
Pelhur. Babar’s Mem., 297. 

* Qil-a Zafar scem.s to have been 
u.sed by Babaras a state-prison. He 
sent Shrih Beg, the son of Zu-n-nun. 
there before the final cajiture of 
Qandahar, but Sh ah Beg managed to 

escape by the help of a slave. Sumbul 
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the help of Af^an traders he escaped from QiPa Zafar and came 
to Afghanistan, and from thence to Balficistan, and finally reached 
Gnjrat. 

In short, when the armies set out Tatar !^an laid hold of the 
treasure and set about recruiting soldiers. Nearly 40,000 cavalry, 
Afghans and others, gathered round him, and he came to BTana 
and took it. ^Yhen this news was brought to his Majesty Jahanbani, 
who had marched to subdue the eastern countries, he turned the 
reins of attention, and with the greatest rapidity arrived at Agra, 
the capital. He despatched Mirza ^Askarl, Mirza Hindal, Yadgar 
Nasir IMTrza,' Qasim Husain Sultan, Mir Faqir ‘Ali,* Zahid Beg and 
D5st Beg with 18,000 horse to put down this disturbance. His 
lilajesty remarked that the putting down of this large army, which 
was approaching Dihli with evil designs, would be in reality the 
extirpating of the other armies j it was therefore best to address 
one’s eiforts to the subduing of it. When the victorious army drew 
near the opposing force, fear fell on the latter and there were daily 
desertions, so that it gradually decreased and in brief space dwindled 
down to 3,000 horse. As Tatar Khan had obtained his army by 



Mihtar. The story is told in the 
7 -T k~}i -1 ->ind« Bahar doc» not men* 
tion it, but with an evident reference 
to Sumbul's subsequent achieve- 
ment he speaks with regret (p. 230), 
of Sumbul effecting his escape after 


Qandahar was taken. 

As pointed out by Erskine II, 58, 
and 11 ( 1 . .there were two ‘AlamKhans, 
(Bayley 276/i., says there were 
three), and there is considerable con- 
fusion between them. The one who 
called himself ‘Ala u-d-din, and was 
the brother of Sikandar, had a com- 
mand at the battle of Khanwa m 
l.v27 (Bfvbar 363), and his .son or sons 
^c're there also, 1. c. 361. He was put 
to death in Gnjrat in 950 (loTI). 
Bird. 2 '', 0 . 261. Sec Dorn’s Hist, of 

the Afghans and Babar .s Memoir.s, 

29 'i, for accounts of his defeat hi 


Ibrahim (his nephew). Erskine, Hist. 
I. 422)1. remarks on the great age 
of ‘Alau’d-din as shown by the state- 
ment in Firishta. He is apparently 
the man whom the Portuguese saw 

I at Dill in 1535. See Rehatsek, 
Calcutta Review, 1882, No. 147, p. 73, 
where it is said that one of those pre- 
sent was a brother of the Emperor of 
Dihli and apparently seventy years 
old. He is also probably the ‘Alam 
Khan of the same article, pp. 960 and 
99. The other ‘Alam Khan appears to 
have been a nephew of Ibrahim, and 

consequently a grand-nephew of the 
‘Alam Kbai^ who was ‘Ala’u-d-diu. 

I Humayun’s cousin. 

8 Later on, the name is spelt Faqr 
Possibly it should be Fakhr, and ii 
is so spelt in Badaoni I, 352. 

I 

I 
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great importunity and had spent vast sums of money on it, lie 
neither could make up his mind (rai) to retire, nor could he uml<o 
head (r/2i) in war. At last he washed his hands of life, and (muio 
to an ens?asremeut at Mandrail.i After having for a while struggled 

o o ^ 

liaud and foot, he became handless and footless and was made the 
target of fatal arrows, and the haiwest of blood-shedding heroes. 
On the dispersal of this army what the inspired mind had foixiseon 
came to pass, for the two other forces broke up of themselves on the 
report of the victory and felicity of the conquering army. 


^ Apparently this is the Maiidlaer 
of the At /z, Jarrett II, 190, and the 
Mandalayau or ^^ladrael of Tiefeu- 
thaler I, 174. It is in Sarkar Maiid- 
laer, and is, according to Tiefenthaler, 
two miles west of the Cambal. He 
describes it as 12 miles S.S-E. of 
KarauH in which Kajpatana State it 
seems to be situated. It lies south of 


Agra and apparently not far fi'oni 
Biana. According: to Xizrunu-d-dln 

aud Firi^ta, T.atar Khau's force Wiis 
reduced to 2.0u0 men, and lie 
perished with 300 of his officor.s after 
a very gallant fight. The antlior of 
the Mirdi-i-SikanJari give.s an ac- 
count of his struggle. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


Account of the expedition of His Majesty Jahanbani Jannat- 

ashitanI for the subjugation of Gujrat, of the 

DEFEAT OF SUETAN BaHADUR, AND THE 
CONQUEST OF THAT COUNTRY. 

Thon^li tlie ivorld-conqiiefing heart (of Humayfin) was void of 
the thoug^iit of the conquest of Gujrat so long as its ruler trod the 
path of harmony and sincerity, yet when the Creator wills to adorn 
a country with the splendour (far) of a lawgiver’s advent. He m- 
evitaWy prepareth the means therefor. The actions of the ruler of 
Guirat'nre a proof of this, for he, out of native arrogance, the 
assaults of flatterers, ahundance of intoxication and intoxicated men, 
povertv of prudence and of the prudent, broke without object, 
treaties and visible ties, and became author of many improper acts. 
Thus it nrew imperative for the lofty spirit (of Humayunl to marc 
his armv towards Gujrat. Accordingly in the beginning of Jnma a- 
lawwal' P 41 , (8th November, 15311, the foot of determination was 

placed, ’in a happy hour, in the stirrup of 

nrowess were directed to the subjugation of Gujrat. When the 
Lmv approached the fortress of RSlsln,' the garrison -Emitted 

entieaties ^ and themselves his Majesty’s slaves, and that as 

‘the affai’r of Sultan Bahadur was settled, of what use would 
soon as the affair of 

r “ T the army delay hei, hiit marched on towards Malwa 

wt the army had encamped at Sarangpurt the news of its arrival 

AMien the army iuikj, ^ r PTfor He awoke 

reached Sultan Bahadur who was then bes^ie^i ^ • 


•eached Sultan tianauuL ...... ilnc advice of his followers. 

;rom the sleep of carelessness and sought the advice ot^n 



1 Fort in Bhopal, I. G- and Jarrett 
IT. Ih'.C It was taken by Sher Sha i 

in 1 ' ^ hll. 1 X 

s on the Kan Sind. Dewas State 


of the Central Indian Agency, 80 
miles from Indore, I. G., Jarrett H, 
203, and Tiefenthaler I, 351, who 
describes it as ruined. 
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Most were of opinion that as the matter of Citor could he; setth'd 
at any time and the garrison was not giv'ing Rny aTinoyaneo at 
present, the proper course was to put off the reduetiun of tlie tort 
and to mareh against the royal army. But Sadr l^ian, wlio was 
prominent for knowledge and eloquence, and who ranked high in 
the congress {jirga) of soldiers and was renowned for wisdom 
and counsel, said that the proper thing was to finish the matter 
of the fortress, already nearly accomplished, and that as they had 
come out against infidels, the King of Islam would not come against 
them. Should he do so, they would then be excused if they aban- 
doned a holy war (ghazd) and attacked him. This view commended 
itself to Sultan Bahadur, so he went on with the siege, and on 3rd 
Ramazan, 941, (8th March, 1535), subdued the fort of Citor. Thereupon 
he marched against the illustrious army which was then eucam])ed 
at Ujjain.^ When the news of Sultan Bahadur’s audacity reached 
the royal hearing, his Majesty also accelerated his movements, and 
the two armies encamped in the territory of Mandasor,^ belongin' 


r 

o 


to Malwa, on the opposite banks of a lake which for greatness and 
breadth was a sea. An engagement took place between the van 
of his Majesty Jahanbaui’s army commanded by Bacaka Bahadur, 
and Sultan Bahadur’s van under Sayyid ^All Khan and Mirza Muqlm, 
who had the title of O^i^rasau Khan, in which the latter was 
worsted. Sultan Bahadur too was worsted {^ikasta) in his heart. 
Taj Khan and Sadr Khan said to him Our army is flushed with 
the victory of Citor and has not yet greatly felt the force of the 
royal army ; it will address itself to battle with a stout heart. We 


1 In text without ta^did, but see 
Ain Bib. Ind. I, 457. 

* Now in Gfwaliar. In Jarrett II, 
208, spelt Manosor. It is about 80 
miles north-west of Uj jain and on the 
north bank of the Sea, a tributary of 
the Cambal. There is a plan of the Bri- 
tish encampment near Mandasur in 
Blacker’s MahrattaWar, London 1821, 
but no lake or tank is shown there. 
Possibly the lake has dried up since 
A.F. s time as had happened with the 


Kankaria reservoir near Ahmadabad, 
Tiefenthaler I, 378; or perhajis A.F. 
means Lake Debar which is not very 
far off and lies between Citor and 
Ujjain. See the Kajputana Gazetteer 
III, 12. It is true this lake is said 
to have been only made in the end 
of the 17th century, but it may have 
existed before this. Neither Firi.shta, 
Nizamu-d-din nor the Mirdt-i-Si- 
kandari rel‘cr.s to anv lake. 
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sliould without delay go fortli to figlit.” Riimi Khan' who cominauded 
the artillery, and all the others, said to the Sultan “ We have a 
grand park of artillery ; when we have such a force of firearms, what 
sense is there in swordplay ? The proper course is to make a bulwark 
of gun carriages {ardha lit. carts) and then having put a moat round 
this, let us first use those arms of long range so that the enemy may 
be diminished day by day, and be dispersed. Fighting with arrows 
and swords has its own proper place.” 

In the end this plan was adopted. There were constant encount- 
ers and the Gujratis were always defeated.* 

The following was one of the fortunate occurrences. One day 

a number of heroes and choice spirits were banqueting and became 
heated with wine. Everyone was exhilarated and talked of his 
exploits. One of them, who was further gone tlian the others, fell 
to savin'^ How long shall we boast of the past ! To-day the enemy 
is before us. Let us up and at them and so give a specimen of our 
valour.” Ere the reflecting portion of the army could know their design, 
those 'wine-flown revellers, about 200 in number, accoutied them- 
selves and set out for the hostile camp. When they approached, 
a Gujrfiti noble, with about 4,000 men who were on guard outside 
the camp, advanced, and then ensued such an engagement as beg- 
gars description. The Gujratis gave way and retired to the camp 
discomfited, whilst the battle-lovers returned in triumph. The report 
of this daring robbed Sultan Bahadur’s army of repose and after it 
they seldom came outside their fortihcatiou of gun-carriages. The 


I This is Rumi Kh an Khndawand 
Khftn and not the Rhmi Khan Safar 
who hiiilt the fort of Surat. Erskine 
I r. 82ii. Yet though there were 


certainly two di.stinct Rumi Khans, 
Nizaniu-d-din gives the name of 
Khndawand Khan to the builder of 
ti.efort. Elliot Y, 347. 

8 The Mir'dI-i-Sikandarl ascribes 

this advice to treachery hut proba- 
bly only hecan.^c Rum! Khan after- 

.h.sertcd Bahadur, being dis- 


trust f <1. 
flifl IiuL 


it, i.- because the Sultan 

ftiUil his promise of making 


him governor of Cltor. Bahadur 
seems to have been misled by his 
experience in the war between Babai 
and Ibrabim. He imitated Babar’.s 
plan of entrenching himself, but 
Humayun (perhaps because be had 
read his father’s Memoirs) was 
more cautious than Ibrahim, and 
instead of dashing himself to pieces 
against the entrenched camp, des- 
troyed Bahadur’s army by cutting off 
the supplies. Had Ibrahim acted 
with like prudence, the Mugfi’als 
might never have reigned m India. 
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victorious soldiers went everywhere, hindering the transpoi’t of corn, 
so that there arose great scarcity in the GnjratT camp. 

On the ‘Id of Ramazan, (4th April, 1535), Muhammad Zaman jMlrza 
advanced with 500 or 600 men, and the other side also came forward 
to fight. After making two or three discharges of arrows the Gujratis 
dispersed, and by this stratagem brought the victorious army witliin 
the range of the guns. All at once they opened fire, and on that 
day some of the king’s men were destroyed. After 17 days, whcm 
the auspicious hour had arrived, his Majesty Jahanbanl resolved 
that an attack should be made on the camp of Sultan IBahadnr. 
Meanwhile the fear and distress of the Gujratis increased daily, 
and the conditions of misfortune became more marked. At length 
by the Divine favour, on the night of Sunday,^ 21st ^awwal, (25th 
April), Sultan Bahsdur grew distracted, and ordered that his cannon 
and great mortars 2 should be crammed full of powder and set fire to 
so that they should burst. When evening came, Sultan Bahadur got 
out by a slit in the enclosure {sard-imrda), accompanied b}' Miran 
Muhammad Shah^ and a few others of his intimates and set olf for 
Maiidu, taking first the road to Agra in order to throw out pursuers.^ 
Sadr Khan and ‘Imadu-l-mulk Khasakhail took, with 20,000 horse, the 
direct road to Mandu.® Muhammad Zaman Mlrza went olf towards 
Labor with a body of men in order to stir up a commotion there. That 
day there was a strange uproar and confusion in the Gujrati army, 
nor was the real state of matters known in the royal camp. His 
Majesty Jahanbanl remained under arms with 30,000 men from 
evening till morning and awaited the good news of a mysterious 
victory. At length after one watch (Le., three hours) of the day it 
became known that Sultan Bahadur had fled to Mandil. The heroes 


1 Probably Saturday night is 
meant. 

2 The Mir’ dt-i-Sil{(xndarT speaks of 
two large mortars known as Laila 
and Majnun, Bayley’s Gujrat, 385. 
See also Jauhar, Stewart, p. 4. 

2 Prince of Khandesfi, sister’s son 
and short-lived successor of Baha- 
dur. Ers. TI, 53 and 97. 

* Badaoni I, 346 and Nizainu-d- 


din, Elliot Y, 192, give an apt chro- 
nogram for Bahadur’s shameful 


1^(1 1 1 a 


nigin, VIZ., "Z;all-i-L5aliadur, ‘ 
dur’s disgrace,” but it .seems to be 
out by one year, 3'ielding 942 in.'^tead 
of 941. It may however be taken 


as referring to tl»e flight from ilandh. 

6 It is Maiulu in text. l)ut Mamlu 
is the more correct .spelling. 
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of the victorious army came to the camp of Sultau Bahadur and set 
about plundering it. A quantity of spoil, including many elephants, 
and horses fell into their hands. Khudawand Khan ^ who had been 
both preceptor {ustdd) and finance-minister {wazir) of Sultan Muzafiar 
was made prisoner and was treated by his Majesty with great favour 
and made one of his servants. Tadgar Nasir Mtrza, Qasim Sultan, 
and Mir Hindu Beg were despatched with a large force to pursue the 


routed army. 

Verilv whoever consorts with men of darkened understanding, 

t. ^ 

become darkened. Especially shall an evil day come upon the man 
who violates treaties and engagements, and comes forward as a juggler, 
and plays the game of deception against such a world-lord who 
is the cynosure of sincerity and rectitude. In fine, after Sadr 
Qr-an and Hmadu-l-mulk had departed, his Majesty^s army went 
straight to the fort of Mandu. His Majesty followed in the wake 

of his troops, and halted at Nadca,* and drew his camp round the 

fort. Rumi Khan^ deserted the hostile army and entered his 
Majesty’s service and received a robe of honour. On tlie 14th day * 
Sultan' Bahadur after passing by circuitous routes entered the fort of 
]\Iandu by the Ciili Mahesar = Hate. A talk of an agreement took 
place, according to which Gujrat and the recently acquired Citor 
should remain with the Sultan, while Mandu and its territory should 
belong- to his Majesty Jahanbani. Maulan-a Muhammad Par^all ^ on Ins 


1 This was an old man. and quite 
cbffevc-nt from the two Rumi Khan». 
}Ii< proper name was apparently 

Hfi if Muhammad ; Bayley, 312. 

^ The text has Ghalca. but this is 
corrected in the Errata. It is men- 
tioned. (.larrott II, and 207) as a 
w-dvd in ^arkar Mandu and is des- 
cribed in Dr. Campbell’s account of 

T^landu. .Journal Bomb. R. A. XI A, 
i:,l for He .spells it Xaalcha 

and describes ir as three miles north 

ot the Dil.n Cate of Mandu. 

l It will be seen from this that 

Khudawand Khan, the -arlr. and 
Runn Khan ate <litTerent persons. 


According to the Jilir at-i-Sd’o.iidarX 
(Bayley’s Gujrat, 38(5), Rumi deserted 
at Mandasor. The author tells an 
amusing story, on the authorit} of 
his father, about Rumi Khan’s being 
abused by Bahadur’s parrot. 

4 The month is not given, but it 
must be Zi-l-qa‘da, so the date 
corresponds to li^thiMay, 1535. Pos- 
sibly however what is meant is the 
Uth day after Huraayun invested 

the fort. 

5 Mentioned as a mchdl of Mfuidu, 

Jarrett II. 2oo. 

^ 'Fext ITr ‘Ali. 
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Majesty’s side and Sadr Khan on belialf of Sultan Bahadur sat 
down together in the Kill Sabil ' to make arrangements. At the end 
of the night the sentinels of the fort left off paciug to and fro, and 
abont 200 soldiers of the victorious army entered at the back, some 
by placing ladders and some by ropes. Then throwing themselves 
down from the wall, they opened the fort gate there and brought in 
their horses and mounted them. Other soldiers entered by the gate. 
The news was brought to the officer in charge of the works,* Maliu 
IChan of Msndu, who had the title of Qadir ^ah. He got on horse- 
back and galloped to the Sultan who was still asleep. He (Bahadur) 
was awakened bvQadir fall’s cries and, between sleeping and waking, 
took to flight, and rushed out with three or four others. On the 
way Bhfijjat Ral,^ son of SilhadT, who was one of his com])an’ons, 
came up from behind and joined him with about twenty horsemen. 
\V hen they got to the gate opening on the esplanade, about 200 
horsemen of the victorious army came forward to intercej)t tliem. 
The Sultan was the first to attack them and he was seconded bv some 
others. At last he and Mallu Khan and one other follower cut their 
way through and reached the fort of Sungad.* Bahadur lowered 
down horses from there by ropes, and then letting himself down he 
after a thousand troubles took the road to Gujrat. Qasim Flusain 
laan was standing near the Fort. An Uz.bak named Bfirl who had 
deserted from the Sultan s service and become the servant of (Jasim 

* Blue road. Perhaps this is the 
I^Tlkanth celebrated by Jahangir 
and which was visited by Akbar. 

See Dr. Carapbell’s article already 
cited. I do not however find the 
name Xllkanth in the Tuzak. See 
p. 181 of Sayyid Ahmad’s ed. 

* murcal, battery or earthwork. 

Isizamu-d-din in his history of Guj- 
rat calls it the battery of 700 steps. 

^ According to the ilir'dt-i-Sikan- 
rfarl, lithog. ed. 279 and Bayley, 388, 

Bhupat betrayed Mandu to the 
enemy in revenge for his father who 
bad been killed in 9-38 ( 1 -532), when 
fighting against Bahadur. SilhadT 

39 


or Sulhu-d-dln, his father, was a 
Hindu and prince of .Malwa. He 
fought against Babar at t'ne battle 
of Khanwa. Bahadur attacked him 
and deprived him of Raisin. Ac., be- 
cause he kept Musalinan women in 
his harem. He was induced lo turn 
^Muhammadan and hi.s name was 
altered to SuIhu-d-dln. But he 
recanted and died a Rajjiut’s deatli, 
a circumstance which may remind 

us of Cranmer’s end. See Bavlev 
304. 

* It is the inner part or citadel of 
Mandu. See Dr. Campbell’.^ article. 
In text it is written Sunkar. 
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Husain Khan, reco 2 :nisecl the Sultan and informed the Khan. But 
the latter, owing to his length of service, ^ treated what he heard as 
unheard and so Bahadur carried off half-a-life into safety, and was 
joined by 1 ,500 men by the time he had reached CampanTr. When 
he ffot there, he sent as much of his treasures and valuables as he 
could to the port of Diu.* 

Now that the narrative has come so far, we cannot avoid giving 
some account of the beginning of this auspicious victory. As the 
victorious heroes were so rapid in getting into the fort of Mandii and 
in performing prodigies of valour there, no authentic news of their 
success emersred in the earlv morning. When two hours of day had 
elapsed his Majesty Jabanbani heard of the entry, &c., and mounting 
his horse proceeded towards the fort and entered by the Bihli 


gate.^ 

Sadr Khan and his men were meanwhile fighting at the entrance 
to his house, and though he was wounded he continued firm. At 
last, the nobles seized his rein and conducted him to Sungad. Many 
people went with him and took refuge there, and among them was 
Sulian 'Alara. The victorious soldiers plundered the houses of the 

* * 4* V 

enemy for three days, and then an order was issued for restraining 
the spoilers. Reliable persons were sent to Sadr Khan and Sultan 
^Alam, who inspired them with confidence. After long parleys of 
little moment, they gave the besieged quarter and brought them out, 
but as Sultan ‘Alam had several times committed sedition and rebel- 
lion, he was hamstrung * and let go. To Sadr Khan royal favours 
were shown. Three days after this victory, his Majesty came down 
from the fort and proceeded by forced marches to Gujrat, accompanied 



I Viz., J,-’<hnn.‘a 7 naIagi. This is a 

STiccr at old servants wliom A. T., 
being him.self a new man, did not like. 
See a similar use of kiihiia-‘amala 

at l->7 1. t*, and also see 139,1. 3. 

* Text. Dip din but spelt Did m 


S ikandari. 

* The northern gate. 

A P./i h'rdn. See }fir‘dt-{-Sikan- 

(Virl. fornreount of this man, and 

als,. Ik. vlev. 3<;t>,i. Apparently he was 

• * 

Suit an Ibraliiin’.^ neidiew and con- 


sequently grand-nephew of the ‘Alam 
BThan who called himself Sultan 
‘Ala'u-d-din. He was the son of Jalal 
Khan, and at one time was governor 
of Kalpi. Perhaps Humaydn was 
incensed acainst him because he had 
proved ungrateful for Humaydn’s 
kindness in introducing him to 
Bnbar. Babar's Mem. 349, 3/0. 
According to Barley, 388, he was 
put to death at Mandd. 
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by 30,000 chosen horsemen, wliile the camp was ordered to follow 
stage by stage. 

When the victorious troops came near Campiiiilr they halted, and 
drew up by the side of the Pipli Gate near the tank of ‘Jinadu-l- 
mulk which is three kos in circumference. When Siiltun Bahadur 
heard of this, he strengthened the fort and went out by another gate, 
on the side of the ^ukr tank, and fled to Cambay. By his instruc- 
tions the town (Campanir) was set on fire, but when liis Ma jesty 
JahaubanT ari’ived, he directed the flames to be extinguished. Leaving 
Mir Hindu Beg and the rest in Campanir he took about a thousand 
horse and set off rapidly in pursuit of Sultan Bahadur, As soon as the 
Sultan came to Cambay he hastened to Diu, after setting fire to a 
hundred warships (GAard^), which he had pi’epared against the Portu- 
guese, lest the soldiers of the sublime army should embark on them 
and pursue him. On the same day that he left for Din, his Majesty 
Jahanbani reached Cambay and encamped by the seaside. From 
thence he despatched a force in pursuit of Sultan Bahadur. When 
the Sultan reached Diu, the victorious soldiers returned from its neiuh- 


bourhood with abundance of booty. By the favours of heaven were 
Mandu and Gujrat conquered in 942 (1535^. Whoever is stayed u]K)n 
G-od and whose standard is a good intention, will assuredly have his 
desire placed within his bosom.* 


In the beginning of Sh'aban of this year, (25th January, 153()) 
Mirza Kamran marched from Labor to Kabul, and after a great 
battle won a victory over Sam Mirza,* the brother of ^fih Tahnnis]) 
Safavi. The short account of this is as follows. Sain Mirza came to 
Qandahar with a large body of Qizilbashis {Persians). Kliwiija 
Kilan Beg had strengthened Qandahar and defended it for eiglit 
naonths. Meanwhile Mirza Kamran marched from Lahor with a full 
equipment. A great battle took place between him and Sam Mirza. 


Ag^ziwar Khan, one of the great officers of the Qizilba^is and Sam 
Mirza's tutor, was taken prisoner and put to death, and many of the 
Qizilbashis perished.^ Mirza Kamran returned victorious to LahOr, 


1 Cf. the line in preface of Anwar- 
i-SuhailI‘ “No seeker leaves that 
door without obtaining his desire.” 

* Then about 20 years of age. He 
afterwards wrote biographies of 


Persian poets. Rieu’s Cat. I. oti?/). 

3 There is an account of this 
victory in the Tar. Hash. Itos.s ct 
Elias, 408. Haidar attribute.'' tiie 
victory to Khwaja Kiiau. 
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and the disturbance caused by Mirza Muhammad Zamau was put down. 
The explanation of this is briefly this. It has been already mentioned 
that after the defeat of Sultan Bahadur, M. Muhammad Zaman marched 
aeain.st Labor with the idea of stirring up strife there. W hen he came 
to the borders of Sind, Shah Husain, the son of Shah Beg Ar^uu and 
the ruler of Sind, did not give him a place in his own territory, but 
pointed out Labor to him as M. Kamranhad gone towards Qandahar, 
and suGf^'cstcd thrit cis sucli 3i ricli country 'svas unprotected lie should 
go there. The ill-fated Mirza came to Labor, thinking he had got an 
open field, and besieged it. Meanwhile M. Kamran arrived near Labor 
and beat the drum of superiority. M. Muhammad Zaman was dis- 
concerted, and saw no resource except to return to Gujrat. 
out and abandoned, he went there. In this year Mirza Haidar 
Gurcan came from K a shgh a r ^ vu/ Badakhshan and joined M. Kamran 

lor. Next spring Shah Tahmasp came in person to the district 
of Qandahar, and Khwaja Kilau Beg put all the wardrobes, pantries 
and'other offices in order and sent the keys of the store-houses and 
of the fort to the ^rdi, saying that he had no means of holding the 
fort and was unable to give battle, and that it was inconsistent 
with loyalty and his duties as a servant to Ins master that he should 
come and do homage to the ^ah. Hence he thought it proper to 

houses in order and to make them over to his guest and 

i:; hh'eV'to He then went bv way of Tatta and 

Ccc 2 to Lodior. M. Kamran for a month would not allow him to 
pav bis respects, saying “Why could you not have waited tUl I 

if ter various transactions M. Kamran made his piepaia- 


in 



set hi 


* '^(1 ^ 

tioTs and makb'ed 'against Qandahar for the second time, leaving 
M. Haidar in charge of Labor. Before th,e Shah Tahmasp had p 
Bidi d, lilran Qajar,-^ one of the great officers, in charge of Qandahar 


I Tar. Ra- 2 h., 4'v. Ho came from 

Tibet and Badakh^an. 

a In Baliawalpur, Banjab, 10 miles 

S. W. Multrni. Siielt Acli in text 

but corrected in errata.. 

8 (ytear in text, but with variant 

Q;,iai-. It is the present royal family 

of Persia. It i.s curioms that Tahmasp 

should have, apparently, employed 


the same Bidagh Khan again and 
sent him with his infant son to ac- 
company Humaynn. Haidar Mirza, 
{Tar. Bash., 405), remarks on the 
curious readiness with which Bida^ 
Khan surrendered to Kamran, and 
he docs not seem to have been more 
efficient when attacked by Humayun. 
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sicLT*^ to 


\ V 


and liad departed. M. Kainran arrived and laid 
and Bidagt Khan capitulated ami retreated, 'llie MTrza frot ])oss<'s- 
sion of Qandahar, and after puttinjir it into a condition of deleiiee 
returned to Labor. 

Whither have inv words .<tiaved ? It is certainlv better that I 
withdraw my liand from these affairs and attach myself to the thread 
of mv desiarn. 


IITien his Majesty JahanhanT was encamped at Cvitnbay with a 
STuall force Malik Ahmad Lad and Rukn Daud who were officers of 
Sultan Bahadur, and leading men in Koliwara, arranged with the Kdlis 
and Gfawars ^ of that country that as there were few men with hi.s 
iMajesty JahanhanT there was a suitable opportiinit}’ for making a 
night attack. They accordingly made preparations. By good for- 
tune an old woman who had heard of this came to the roval enclo.sure 
and told one of the attendants that she had urgent busine.ss and 
wished to have a personal interview. As she was very impor- 
tunate and appeared to be honest she was admitted to the presence, and 
communicated the plot of the night attack. His Majesty said hence 
comes this well-wishing of yours. She replied “My son has been 
confined by one of your servants and I want him released as a reward 
for this well-wishing. If I have spoken falsely, punish both me 
and my son.^^ In accordance with orders, her son was produced, 
and a guard placed over them both. As a measure of precaution 
the troops were got into readiness and drawn off. Near dawn 5 or 
6,000 Bhils and Gawars fell upon the royal enclosures, Ins Majesty 
JahanbanI and the troops having retired to a rising ground. The 
Gawans came and proceeded to plunder, and many rare books, which 
were real companions and were always kept in his Majesty’s personal 
possession, were lost. Among these was the Timur-nama,* trans- 


^ Test Kairdran, but corrected in I 
errata. i 

* Ers. n. 62». supposes that this I 
was the Ea/ar?jar»aof Sharafu-d-din. ^ 
This may be so but Timur^nania ! 

I 

is properly the title of a poem by 
HatifT, i.e., L\bdu-l-lab, the sister’s i 
sou of Jiinf. See Rieu II, 652 ■ 

and Babar’s Memoirs, 196. Ers. i 


takes A.F. to mean that the very 
copy that was lost was recovered, 
but A.F. does not clearly say so. and 
the words “ having been recovered ” 
quoted by Ers. do not occur in 
the text. Probably all that A.F. 
means is that there is now a Timur- 
ndim in the imperial library. It i<! 

rather grotesque that A.F. should 
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cribed by Mulla Sultan ^Ali and illustrated by Ustad Bihzad, and which 
is now in the Shahinshuh’s library. To sum up in a short space of 
time the breeze of salvation^s morn breathed from fortune’s ascension, 
and the brave warriors turned upon that mob and discomfited and 
scattered those hapless wretches by discharges * of arrows. That 
old woman’s face was brightened, and she gained her desire. The 
majesty of the royal wrath, and the onslaught of o’ermastering i*age 
boiled over and an order was issued for plundering and burning 
Cambay.* After that the pursuit of Sultan Bahadur was abandoned, 
and the army returned to Campaulr. The fortress s was besieged for 
four months. Ikhtiyar Khan, who was sprung from a family of Qazis 
inNarlad^ which is a town in that country, and who vras, for his 
justice and ability one of the Sultan’s, confidants brought great exer- 
tions to bear on the defence of the fort.^ In addition to all these 


call books Humavun’s companions 
just at the time when he left them be- 
hind to be plundered. In Blochmann, 
108, mention is made of an illus- 
trated Z‘''fcirndma, but this was 

• • ^ 

one executed in Akbar’s reign, and 
from the remark on the preceding 
page that Akbar had pictures worthy 
of Bihzad, it would appear that he 
had not any by Bihzad himself. 
Bihzad was a famous painter of 
Sultan Husain Herati’s Court. See 
Babar, 197, who criticises his style 
of pourtraying youthful beauty. 
Blochmann, 1072, says that Bihzad 
lived at the Court of Shah Ismail 
Sufi, and he may have done so 
subsequently. Sultan ‘Ali Mashhadi 
was, according to Babar, 197, the 
best writer of the nastaliq char- 
acter. See also Blochmann, 101. 
It seems probable that Humaynn 
inherited this book from his father, 
for he had not yet been to Persia 
himself. The Timurnama of Hatifi, 
it may be remarked, is a poem in 
imitation of one of Nizami’s and 


more likely to be illustrated that 
the somewhat ponderous and pro- 
saic Zafarndma. 

^ Shiba, unnecessarily corrected 
in Errata to shapa, i.e., whizzing. 
See Richardson l.c. bb9a and Y ullers 

490n. 

* See Elliot Y, 193 and Erskine 

II. 62n. Sadr Khan was killed in 

• * 

the attack by the Gawars. 

s See description of fort by Col. 
Miles, Bom. L. S. Transactions I. 
1.50 (reprint of 1877). He spells 

the name Champaneer. 

4 Nirbad in text, but corrected 
in Errata. It was a district 
in Ahmadabad Sarkar, Jarrett II. 
253, and is now a station on the 
Ahmadabad railway. Also a place 
on the sea-shore in the Surat 

Sirkar, Jarrett, 1. c., 257. 

Erskine understands A.F. as 
meaning that this arrangement 
about drawing up provisions was 
made by Ij^tiyar Khan. But I 
doubt if this is correct. A.F. seems 
to mean that in addition to all 
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protection's and precautions it happened that from time to time sundry 
mountaineering {Ituh-nait^ard) woodcutters entered by rarines, which 
from the density of trees and jungle were difficult for foot passengers 
to traverse, and of course impracticable for traffic, and for the sake 
of gain brought com and ghee to the foot of the fort in order to sell 
them at a high price, while men in the fort let dowm money by 
ropes and drew up the goods. 

As the siege was long drawn ont his Majesty Jahanbani would 
sometimes visit the different sides of the fort and search for a pos- 
sible entrance for his army. On one occasion he went forwai’d from 


the side of Halnl, which is a garden, and fell in with the people who 
were coming out of the jungle after selling their corn and butter. 


An order was given to find out what their business was. They said they 
were woodcutters, but as they had no axes or hatchets with them, 
their story was not accepted. They were told that they would not 
escape punishment unless they told the truth. Being helpless they 
confessed the truth. Upon this they were bidden to go forward and 
to point out the place. When his Majesty saw it he recognised that it 
was 60 or 70 yards ^ high and very smooth,^ so that it would be very 
difficult to climb. By his Majesty’s orders 70 or 80 iron nails were 
brought, and driven into the precipice right and left at distances of 


one yard. The young heroes were bid climb these degrees of daring 
{mi‘rdj-i-mnrdanagl). Thirty-nine had ascended when his Majesty 
himself wished to climb. Bairam Khan begged him to delay till the 
men ahead had got higher up. Saying this he himself stepped up, 
his Majesty Jalianbanl followed him and was the 41st. StandiiK^s 


StandinsT 3 

o 


Ikhtivar’s plans there was this fa- 
vourable circumstance that the gar- 
rison were supplied by the KblTs. 
Both Firishta and the Mir‘at-i-Sikan- 
dari, Bayley, 391, represent that there 
was plenty of food in the fort, and 
the former evidently takes the view 
that the fort was captured owing 
to the greed of the Kolls in selling 
provisions to the garrison and which 
led to Humayun’s exploit, A.F. is 
favourable to I^tiyar Khan, per- 
laps on account of his literarv 


abilities, but Bahadur is said to have 

had a very low opinion of him, 
Bayley, 391. 

1 Gaz. The exact length does not 

seem known, but probably was about 

33 inches, Jarrettll, 58, and Wilson’s 
Glossary. 

2 Hanucdn. The Brit. Mus. MSS. 
have the opposite of this, viz., ndham- 

wdri, but }uiinv:dri is probably 
right. 

2 i.e., about 300 in all, not 341, 
see what follows. 
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there he had about 300 men drawn up by this iron ladder. An 
order was given that the victorious army, which was stationed at 
the batteries, should attack the fort. The garrison were thrown off 
their guard, and addressed themselves to repel the men from without 
and were looking down from the battlements when suddenly the 300 
braves came from behind, and overwhelmed the garrison with 
showers of arrows. And when they realised the fact that his 
Majesty JahanbanT in pei'son had ascended the stairs of victory, the 
bewildered foe crept into hiding-places. The drum of victory beat 
high, and Ikhtiyar Hian went off to a higher point called MulTya ^ 
and there took refuge. Next day they srave him quarter and sent for 
him. Together with his practical knowledge [ddnish) and his manage- 
ment of state affairs he was fully possessed of sciences, especially 
mathematics and astronomy. He was also skilled as a poet and 
composer of enigmas. He was honoured by being allowed to sit in 
the assembly of the learned, and was distinguished by princely 
favours, and was admitted among tJie intimates of the threshold of 
sovereignty. One of the eloquent found the date of this victory 
“ Awical hafta-i-Mtlh-i-Safar,’'^ i.e., first week of Safar (943) = H'th- 

2Gth July, 1536. 

As the country of Grujrat was in the possession of the servants 
of the empire up to the MahindrT,^ and as no one was appointed to 
administer the territory on the other side (the West), the peasantry 
wrote to Sultan Bahadur and announced that the collections were 
ready and that a collector of these was necessary ; if one were ap- 
pointed, they would discharge their obligations. All the officers to 
whom the Sultan spoke on the subject remained silent. Hmadu-l-Mulk 
however had the courage to come forward, and he agreed to accept 
the office ou condition that there should be no questioning afterwards 


^ lu Jarrett II. 266, theuppei fort 
is called Pawali. but according to 
Miles Born. L. S. T. I. 162 (reprint) 

the proper spelling i.s Pavanagada, 

wiud-foTt. 

* The text has niah, but unless 
we read inTdi the abjad seems to be 
incorrect, being W2 instead of 94:3. 
K, >kine VI. <■•1. BiobV.iiT, Brit. Imb 


1, 347, has another chronogram “ A ' nh 
SJw.hr-i-Safar hud” according to 
which the fort was taken on 9 Safar, 
942. or 9th August, 1535. But Safar 
is onlj' the second month of the Mu- 
hammadan year, and the operations 
at Cambay, and the length of the 

siege seem to require 943. 

S Abo called the Mahi I- G. T. V. 
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as to any land or authority that he should give to any one in order 
to execute the woi'k of the collection. He proceeded with 200 liorse 
towards Ahuiadabad. On the way he gave written grants,' of land to 
those whom lie knew. When he arrived at Ahinadabad he had col- 

A 

lectnd 10,000 cavalry. He gave everyone who possessed two horses 
a lali of gujrdtls. In a short time he had gathered 30,000 cavalry. 
Mujahid Khan, Governor of Junagadh joined him with 10,000 horse. 

A-t this time his iXajesty iTaliaubani on account of the coiioiiest 
of the fort of Campanir aud of the falling of abundant treasure into 
his hands was holding maguificeut banquets aud was constantly 
arranging royal entertainments on the banks of the Du Rfiya tank. 
One of the paramount conditions of authority is that special servants 
aud those in near attendance should have certain fixed rules to abitle 
by, and that m every section of them there should be some discreet 

and prudent person appointed who may continually look after their 

rising aud sitting, their going and coming, and take precautions 
against evil companionship, which is tlie father aud mother of wrong 
ideas. Especially is this required at a time when details are veiled 
from a Lord of the Age by the multiplicity of business. It is fitting 
that in such circumstances he should ajipoint right-speaking, right” 
acting intelligencers who may always bring him correct lAfonua- 
tion of the real state and of the gist of the doings of this body of 
men. Otherwise many of the narrow-minded become from lein^th 
of serwee less susceptible of the prestige of royalty, aud the wiue 

of famdianty oames them out of their seuses, aud leads them iuto 
the stumbling of eternal ruin. Aud great seditions emerge from 
this lutoiicatioii. Accordingly they became apparent ou this ooca- 


Sion. 


ne story of this is that ou the nigh;‘of the rejoicing and 


baiiquetings on account of the marvellous victories, somelibie^ 


souls 


w o were fated to be admitted to the verge of the sublime ussc, ,,- 
age rir,, book-bearers, armour-bearers, iuk-lioni-bearors aud ti,c 

I.ke, bappened to have gone to the gardens of Hal,-.|,s the seeut of 

whose flowers might cure the melancholy, and whose heart-evpaml 

hreese m.ght give motion to congealed ^ blood, and to have started a 


■ Mairdjih fiefs. For this use of 
the word see text lol 1. 15. 

lour m. from the tuodern eitv. 
Miles. 


^ Produce a ferment in sleeping 
blood or perhaps, blood of a mur- 

doivd ami imregarded man. 
Vullois J. 7 ->9. 


Se 


40 
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■vvinefeast. Iii this state of exultation which had put to flight sense 

and reason, they took up the Zafaruama and read of the beginnings 

of the victorious career of his Majesty Sahib Qirani (Timur) — 

how that prince had with him, in the vernal prime of his glory, 

forty chosen companions, and how one day he took from each a 

couple of arrows and after tying them all together, gave them to 

each companion to break. Though each put the bundle across his 

knee and exerted all his strength, it was of no use. But when 

he opened the bundle, and gave each two arrows every one broke 

them. His Majesty had then observed “ we are forty persons, if 

we are united like tliis bundle of arrows victory will attend us 

wherever we go.” In accordance with this right thought and lofty 

idea they girt up their loins of courage and went forth to conquer.*^ 

riiose iLTuoraiit fools when they heard this story did not I’eflect 

that each one of the forty was a heaven-aided host. They thought 

inerelv of the external circumstances and so fell into ruinous 
♦ 

iunenninirs. When thev reckoned themselves up they found they 
were fv)ur hundred, and in their madness and folly they conceived that 


unanimitv among 400 persons must be exceeding wrong, and formed 
the leuion of conquering tlte Deccan. Under this hallucination they 
proceeded to tread the broad and downward path to destruction. 
Next dav thou''<'li search was made for those near yet so far {jiazdl- 

ft. ft 

]i,i n-i-dPr), no trace of them could be found. At last an intimation 
of their wild idea was obtained, and a thousand men were sent to 
seize them. They soon brought to Court those fortune-buffeted and 
doomed men, bound neck and hand. It was Tuesday,* a day when 
lii^ Majesty wore the red vesture of Mars and sate on the throne of 
wrath and vengeance. The crowd of criminals were brought forward, 
0 section by scedion, and each of them received sentences fitting 


I 1 li.'ivp ii'U found tills .«tory in 

Shnnifn-d-din tlion^di at I. /•>. Bild. 

Ind. ed. iIkto is an allinion to 
TJrMrir'> having forty follower.^. The 

yrmie story is ti 1 

whrti on his doatl.hod used 

tlic illn^t ration of weapons tied 

and separate, to teach the 
luci '.'itv of uni'in to his sons, bee 


Petit de la Croix’s life, quoted by 
Erdmann 639, and 442. 

* Humayan assigned particular 
days of the week to certain duties. 
Thus Monday being Mars-day, was 
one of that assigned to the admin- 
istration of Criminal Justice. See 
extract from Khwand Amir in Elliot 
V. 121 and A. F.’s text 1. 358 and 361 
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their destiny, and the requirements of complete jiistico. Some they 
bound and made trodden under the feet of mountain-like elc])liants. 
Many who had carried their heads beyond the litie of respect received 
distinction by the removal of the burden of their h(>ads from 
their bodies. A number who, not distinguishing between tlieir feet 
and their hands, Imd clapped their hands at seditious thouglits were 
made handless and footless. A set of them who from arro'omco 

I 

{^ud-bJnl lit. self-contemplation) had not kept their eai\s for tlie 
royal commands found ears and nose gone from their jjiaces, others 
who had laid the fingertip of intent on the edge of misfeasance saw 
no more the figure of a finger in their hand.* 


After executing these judgments and orders the time of evening 
prayer arrived. The Imam, who was not void of obtuseness, at the ii i st 
genuflection recited the Sura ‘ A-lum tara “ Hast tliou not seen 

how.” After the conclusion of the service the order of vengeaiice* 
was issued that the Imam be thrown under the foot of an eh'phant 
because he had designedly and allusively recited the chapter of dm 
elephant, and had degraded justice to tyranny, and had uttered an 
evil presage.* Maulana Muhammad Parghfdi * represented that the 
Imam did not know the meaning of the Quran. Hut as the fire of 
wrath was darting tongues of flame lie got no reply except abu.sive 


^ Erskine justly remarks that 
these details are very disgusting, 
and exhibit the wretched punning 
propensity of our James I., but on 
an occasion when it is not ridicu- 
lous but revolting. The sentences 
pronounced depend on idiomatic 
Persian phrases, hardly translatable. 

A. P.’s poor wit may be paral- 
lelled by a too-famous passage in I 
Paiadise Post, B. VI, but at least 
it may be said that Milton puts his 

jests into the mouths of devils. 

* Hukm-i-ganlun-iniiqdm, lit., the 

order of the sphere of vengeance. 

Vullerss.r. quotes the Bahar-i-‘Ajam 

as gi^ iiig garduH the meaning of 
e.xecutioners. 


* Apparently the fdl-i-hnd ,vas 
that Humayuii would be dot roved 
like the impious king ot ^ a man. 
Is it possible that Humayfm thought 
the Imam was pla3'iiig on tlic word 
kaifa, which in Persian meaii.s intox- 
ication, and wa.s sugge.siiug that lie 
was drunk? As Er.skiiie remarks, 
the Sura does not seem to coiitaiii 
much matter of olfencc. Probablv 
however the reference to the ele- 
phant was enough. 

♦ It is pleasant to find thi.s man. 
of whom Haidar Mirza sjtcaks .so 
ill. Tar. Rash. acting proiiorl}’ 
and courageous]}-. He was after- 
wards drowned at Causa. 
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e|)ithets. After a time wlieii the light of the Imamus simplicity shone 
on the marge of his holy heart and the conflagration of the flames of 

wrath was stayed, he expressed much regret and spent the whole night 
111 mtimw aud weeping, 

Alter the completion of this affair Tardi Beg !^an was left in 
C ampanir, and the royal standards proceeded towards Ahmadahad, 
and encamped on the hank of the Atahindri.* ‘ Imadu-l Mnlk had 
the courage to advance, and to make a march for each one that the 

roval arniT made. Between Narifid and Mahraudabad® he encotm- 

^ ♦ ♦ 

tered Mirzil ‘Askari who was in the van and several stages ahead (of 
the main body). A great battle ensued, and the Alirza was worsted 
until A ad gar Nasir Mirza, Qasim Husain IQian and Hindu Beg arrived 
with a large body of men and iinfurling the flag of fortune proclaim- 
ed to the enemy the ajiproach of the imperial ensigns with a “ Lo, 
the sublime annv has arrived.” The utterance of this word, and its 
sound reaching the e.ars of the enemy were simnltaneons with A^adgar 
Nasir Mirza’s victory and the defeat of the foe. As Yadgar Nasir 
Mirza was ahead of all. the brunt of the battle fell upon him. On 
the side of the enemy ‘Alam Khan Lodi ^ and some others offered 
opposition till ‘Imadu- 1 -mnlk retired half dead, Darwesh Muhammad 
Qara^ir, father of Shnja'at Khan,^ obtained martyrdom in this en- 
fra'^-ement. Meanwhile the flashing of the roval standards appeared 
ami victory nnon victory disclosed itself. After the arrival of the 

% I • 

subhhne armv 3 to d.OOO of the enemy were slain. His Alajesty 


a V > 


• A.F. not clrarly that 

tho tAiah'P [n trani]>h* tlio Iniiun to 
ihbitli <'arri*<l out. lait Krskiuo 

it Ava.'^. arul A. F/s siloiu‘o iiri- 
plii-. thi-. Hat! Huuu^vnu repnit- 
e<l ill tiin»\ wo shouhl liavo lia<l a 
tloiiri^'h ot t rum nhout iho iin- 
|jt riai ('ioim iu y. 

s (,)r Main. I’amiiaiilr is up- 
watal'-; ot 1>U tuilo^ K. K. *\huj.'uld- 
lia‘l. hut \i.^ii»lo from tiu* miuarct 

oI tlir .lania* Ma-jifh Milos. 

» Janaut IF i:H, now a station on 
tio h'uuh. iJaroWa ami Foiitral 1. Ky. 
It 111’-' .•^nut h*ra ‘>1 ALnuolahad and 


is, as A.F. states, nearly half-way 
between Nariad (spelt Nadiad in 
time-tables) being 11 miles from 
Nariad and 10 from ALinadabad. 

* It does not appear who this 
‘Alain Khan is. He can hardly be 
the man who was rnutilated at Cam- 
panir and yet possibly he is. If 
h(' was the No. Ill Cl t I^ ^ ^ 

his real name ivas Satdar Khan aud 
he Avas perha[)s not a Lodi at all. 


Miujim-i-*Arab, 


See p. 

^ Al.<o called 
111 (X'h maun, d71. 
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asked Ktadawand KkanMf there was likelihood of another battle, 
and he replied that if that leprous slave, meaning ‘Imadu-l-ninik, 
had been personally in the fight, it was over, and if ho had not boon 
there was likelihood of another bloody bout. Mon were appointed 
to inquire into this matter, and from two wounded men, who woro 
lying half dead among the dead, it was ascertained tliat ‘I?nadu-1- 
mulk had commanded in person. Next day the grand army ma relied 
on and then halted, M. ^AskarT going on as before in front. \Vhon 
the army had encamped on this side of the Kankririva * tank M. 
*Askari represented that if the whole camp entered the citv, the 
inhabitants would be harassed. An order was given that provost- 


marshals {yasdwaldn) be stationed at every gate of the city and that 
they should admit no one except M. ‘Askari and hi.s men. 

The army encamped on the delightful spot of Sarkaj, and on 
the third day his Majesty, attended by many of his courtiens, came 
to the city. After that he gave his attention to the affairs of Giijrilt 
and settled them in a proper manner. Hindu Beg was statiomHl 
there with a large force in order that he might go wherever he was 
required. Pattan was given to Mirza Yadgar Nasir ; Broach, Nansari 
and the port of Surat to Q.asim Husain Sultan ; 3 Cambay, and Ban.da 
to Dost Beg Ishak Aqa; and Mahmndnbad to Mir Bucaka, 


When the affairs of Gujrat had been settled his :\fajestv pro- 
ceeded towards the port of Dlu. When the armv was leaving 
Danduqa, wh.el. is 30 te (W. S. W.) from Abnaclallad. n.,,reso„ta. 
tioos came from Agra, the capital, to the effect that as his Maiosty 
was far from the seat of Government rebellious men had raised the 
l.ead of disaffection, and extended the arm of strife. Couriers too 


1 This is probably the "Wazlr and 
not Rumi Kb an. The expression 
used by him about Tinadu-l-mulk 
may refer to his being a Circasisan 
(according to Firi^ta) and to bis 
grandfather’s having been a slave. 
Bayley 233, 23o. Firisbta says ho 
was the son of a Cangiz Khan. 

* See Tiefen thaler I. 378, who 
states that in his time the tank was 
nearly dried up. It was cleared 


out by Mr. Borrodailc in 1872. 
Bom. Gaz. IV. 17 and Hope’s ALma- 
dahad. It lies north of Ahmadahad. 
In text the name i.s wrongly spelt 
Kangareya. It means the lime.-.tone 
or pelible tank. It is also called 
the Hauz-i-Qnt and was made in 
iJrol. Tt covers D(‘ro.s. 

3 A grand.son of Snitan Husain of 
Herat. Raliar's Mem. 3.>3. 
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inived from Malwa aud reported tliat Sikandar !^an * and Mallu 
\haii had sallied forth and fallen upon Mihtar Zambur the Jagirdar 
)f Hindia* and that he had taken his property with him and came to 
Jjjain, and that all the soldiers who were stationed here and there in 
hat province had collected there, that the authors of strife had 
issembled in great nambers and were besieging the city, and that 
JarwGsh ‘All Kitubdar (librarian) had received a gunshot wound and 
lad died, and that the rest of the besieged had asked for quarter and 
lad submitted. His Majesty thereupon determined to returnand to make 
Mandu his capital for a time, so that Malwa might be cleared of rebels, 
:ind also that the newly conquered Gujrat might be brought into order, 
\ud also that the flames of disaffection which had blazed forth in 
the settled portion of the empire might be extinguished. Accordingly 
liaving made over Gujrat to M ‘Askari and a number of oflBcers he 
turned his rein and halted at Cambay. From thence he went to 
Baroda aud Broach and from thence to Surat, and from thence to 
Asii-' aud Burhanpur. He stopped seven days in Burhaupur and 
then m:irched on and passing under the fort of Asir established him- 
self at ^klandu. As soon as the disaffected heard the sound of the 
return of the royal standards, they were troubled and crept into cor- 


Tiers. 


His Majesty found the climate of Malwa agreeable to his consti- 
tuiinii and made many of his servants jagirdars thereof. And the 
gates of success and satisfaction of desires were thrown open to the 


world. 


* Ai'[>:ir>.ntly the Governor of 
STwa- who was afterwards killed 

wiili Baliatbir at Din. Barley 319, 
<V ( • . 

2 111 llGdiaiuzahad, Central Prov. 


I. G.. S. Y. Handia and Jarrett II. 
207 where it is spelt HindTah. 

s Asirgarh iiiNimar, Central Pro- 
vinces. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Mirza ‘Askar! leaves Gujkat with rebellious designs. 

Of a surety, a graudee who does not recognise flio force of kind- 
ness and prestige, and takes the road of ingratitude, smites liis own 
foot with a hatchet,' and of his own act lulls into the hell of ruin. 
The story of the doings of Mirza ‘Askari and the officers of Gnjiat 
IS a proof of this, for owing to the smallness of their capacities a little 
success made them give way to rebellious thoughts. From im- 
moderate living there arose the beginnings of mutual strife and their 
actions were darkened by the mist of dissimulation. Accordingly after 
about three months the enemy stirred up commotion. Khan Jahan 
of Shiraz and Rum! Khan, who had the name of Safar and who is 
the builder of the fort of Surat, united and took possession of 
Nausari which was held by ‘Abdullah Klian, a relative of Qasiiu 

tT izri _ TT 1- ^ 


Broach. 


Elan Uzbeg. 'Abdullah Khan left that quarter and came to 
About this time they also took the port of .Surat. Kliau 


Jahan marched by land to Broach, ivhile Eiimi Klifm came there by 
sea with warships carrying guns and muskets. Qs.sim Husain Kliau 
lost his head (lit. lost hands and feet), and hnrried to Campanir, 
and Uien from there went on to Ahmadabad to Mirza 'AskarT 
and Hindu Beg in seareh of help. Sayyid Ishaq who had received 
from Sultan Bahadur the title of Shitab Khin (the swift Khan) 
took possession of Cambay, and Tadgar Nasir Mirza went off from 
attan to Ahmadabad at the summons of ‘Askari Mirza. Darya Khan 
and Mnha^hz Khan set out from Raisin and were going toward.s tho 
Sultan at Dm, when finding Rattan empty (i.e., undefended), they 
ook possession of it. From want of union and want of counsel 
mgs came to such a pass that one Ghazanfar« (the lion) a 


1 



1 A proverbial expression. See 

Joebuck’s Oriental Proverbs, Part I 
SV 103. 

* Blochraann, 348 and Elliot, V 


197. He was brother of Mahdi 
Qasim Khan 

‘Askari. 
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servant of YaOgar Nasiv Mirza deserted with 300 horse and joined 
Sultan Bahadur. He invited the Sultan to oome Ho Ahinadabad) and 
letters of loyalists followed in succession, so that Sultan Bahadur 
marched towards Ahmadabad, and soon halted near Sarkej. ‘Askari 
Mlrza, Aadgar Na^r Mirza, Hindu Beg, and Qasim Husain Khan pro- 
ceeded with nearly 20,000 horse and confronted the Sultan in the rear 
of Asawal. They faced him for three days and nights, and then, as 
they were neither loyal to his Majesty Jahanbani nor clear-headed 
they, out of a darkened understanding and evil thoughts, went off 
without fighting to Campanlr. Much mischief ensued. 

'*Tis evident how far they carried the eating of the salt and the 
breaking the salt-cellar on the table-top * and how in the domain of 
thanksgiving they trod the arena of crime and the field of little 
service. Good God, I understand their lack of fidelity, which is a 
priceless jewel and of rare occurrence in this wicked world, but why 
should they drop from their hands the coin of common sense which is 
neirotiable every where ? In fine, Sultan Bahadur who had been in a 
thousand anxieties, grew bold and pursued them. Sayyid Mubarak of 
Bukhara was at the head of the vanguard and came near the imperial 
arinv. Yadirar Isasir Mirza who commanded in the rear turned and 


fouLdit bravely with the result that many of the Sultanas vanguard 
were killed, while the Mirza was wounded in the arm. The enemy 
halted at Mahmudabad, and the Mirza joined the main army. As M. 
‘Askari had lost heart he incontinently crossed the Mahindri which 
was in front of him, and many of the soldiers lost their lives in its 
floods. The Sultan arrived at the edge of the river and the Mirza 
went on to Campanir. Tardi Beg ^on made arrangements for their 

entertaiiiineut, and then went back to his post. 

Next dav the Mirzas sent a treacherous message to Tardi Beg 


Khan to the effect that they were in distress, and their army in evil 
case, and begged that lie would send them by way of assistance a 
portion of the fort treasures in order that they might give it to their 
soldiers. When they had refreshed themselves, they would use 
diligence to a'. tack the enemy. They were reporting to Mandu, 
whe're the imperial camp was, but it would take a courier six days to 


* A |irov(.Tbi;il expression. t f- 

Kuebuek, 1. c. p. 377, No. 2U23 and 


p. 3:>2, No. 2129 and Yullers, s. v. 
'iuiruak loolif. 
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get there. Tardi Beg Khan did not consent to this, aii<l llie Mii /fi- 
plotted to seize him so that they might got liold of tlio whole of (Imi 
treasure, and establish the sovereignty in the name of Al. ‘Askai-i. If 
they defeated Sultan Bahadur so much the better, but if not, : 


his Afajesty Jahanbrmi liked the Malwa cliinati!, and the tenilory 

of Agra, the capital, was undefended, they wouhl go there. Tardi 

Beg Khan came down from the fort and was going to wait upon I he 

Mirzas when he got wind of this ])lot. Ho hastened back lo the bn-t 

and sent word to the Alirzas that it was not lifting for them to reinain 

there. They sent back a mes.sage that they were leaving, Init asked 

him to come that they might discus.s sundry matters with him 

and bid him farewell. He knew their design and returned a .suitable 

answer, and next morning opened lire on them. The Mir/.as went (df 

with evil intentions and proceeded by (ihat Karji ' towards .\L'ra. 

So long as the victorious (?) army was in the neighbonrh(Md ..f 

CampanTr the Sultau did not cross the Alahindrl which is lb /.o. fioiu 

Campaulr. But when news came that the AJirzas had retreated and 

gone off towards Agra with evil designs, the Sultan crossed the river 

and came to attack Campanir. Tardi Beg Kiuin, in spite of the 

strength of the fort, and the store of preparations there abandoned 

the fort and took the road of safety. He reached Alandu and had tln> 

honour of paying his respects. He made known to his Alajesty the 

Mirzas^ evil intentions and his Alajesty on being apprized thereof 

hastened by way of Citor so that the Allrzas might not get to A-,., 

before him. By good fortune he came up with them on the way, 

Citor. The helpless Allrzas submitted to his Alajesty and he o’ni ,.f 

mnate kindness and clemency did not regard their Jffence.s and nuolo 

nniversal forgiveness, the intercessor for their faults. Ho made 

liberality to supplement forgiveness and distinguished them bv 
princely gifts. 

0«e of the evils of the time which wove the cause « „l his 


n(‘:i r 


Majesty’s returuins from this country to Agra was that Mulu 

Sultan Mlrsa and his son Clngh Mirsu, who Imd deviated fr 


imniad 
<nn the 


1 


I have not found this place. 


Khan 




Fonshta give the real reason of the 
lisastrous change in Humajun’s 

41 


affairs, m.. that he had Ijwii liv inu 

at Muiulfi or .Shadiibaa (aho.],. of 

joy) as it was called, and had hcei. 
enslaved by opium. 
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higlivrny of obedience and become rebellions, as has been already 
mentioned, emerged at this time, owing to their constitutional worth- 
lessness, from the corner of contempt and raised the head of molesta- 
ti )ii. Thus did those who had been appointed to blind him receive a 
lesson.' They now attacked pargana Bilgriim* and then proceeded to 
Qanauj. The sons of l^usrau Kokaltash,^ who were there asked 
quarter and yielded up Qanauj to them. M. Hindal who was in Agra, 
went forth to quell this disturbance, and the two armies met after 
he had crossed the Ganges at Bilgrara. A battle ensued, and as the 
voo-ue of rebels and strife mongers is like a sp:ass-fire the flames were 

O o ^ 

extinguished in a moment by the blowing of Fortune’s gale. The 
norths wind of victory blew and the victorious army pursued and 
came to Oudh.^ There Ulugh Beg M. and his sons had gathered an 
armv and ao^ain offered battle. Meanwhile the news came of the 
arrival of the victorious army from Gujrat to Agra. The wretched 
enemv ao’aiu fought and were again defeated. Mirza Hindal return- 
ed victorious and kissed the sublime threshold. When the grand 
army of his Majesty JahanbanT arrived at Agra Bhupal Eai, governor 
of Bijagada (in Xirnar), finding the fort of Mandii undefended boldly 
entered it, and Qadir ^ah returned to Mfindu, and also Mlran 
Muhammad Fariiqi came there from Burhanpur. Sultan Bahadur 
after stavino^ about two weeks in CainpanTr returned to Dm. M hen 
liis ^lajostv JahSubaiu and tliB invincible fortune of liis family liad 
turned away from Bahadur with glories of power and majesty ^an event 
\vldch he thought to be to his advantage became the cause of hi3 
ruin. For after being routed by the victorious army, and after 


I At p. of text A.F. says that 
JI. .Saltan w.as blinded, but here he 
Bcems to imply tliat the operation 
was not effectual. See EiskinelT, 


14. ^.I. Sultan is a ditt’erent i)er.-=;on 

from M. Zaman though both were 


rM'andsons of Sultan Hasan of Herat. 
;M. S'dtiin wa< a daughter's son, 


Bfocliinanti. 4d2. 

a In Ilaialoi. a district of Oudh, 
Jarr< It I”-], 178 and I t-j and I. G. 


II. l-'-h 

8 Uabar’s lifem. and 301. 


* It appears from Jauhar, Stewart 

j 8, that A.F. is here referring to 

^ the fact that a North-Wester blowing 

t 

! in the face of the rebels was the 
cause of their discomfiture. See 

■ 

I also Erskine II, 30. 

^ Qr. the town of Ayodhya. 

• Apparently the meaning is that 
H u ra liy un's depart ure which Bahadur 

i might think an advantage eventu- 
ally turned out to be his destruction 
by leading to his death at the hands 
of the Portuguese. 
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beholding the impact of the majestic troops he sent persons with 
presents to the Feringhi Viceroy ^ who was the Warden of the Ports, 
and invited him to come to him. At the time when M. ‘^AskarT went 
off from Gujrat and the Sultan had come to Diu, tlie Viceroy arrived 
there by sea with ships and soldiers. When he learned the state of 
affairs he grew apprehensive, lest now that the Sultan was independent 
of his help he would act perfidiously after an interview. He therefore 


feigned illness and sent messengers to the Sultan to say that he had 
come in compliance with his request and would wait upon him as soon 
as he was better. The Sultan left the highway of caution and on 3 
Ramazan 943 (13th February, 1537), at the close of the day, went by boat 
to inquire after the Yiceroy^s health. As soon as he arrived he saw that 
the illness was feigned, and reporting that he had come he immediately 
proceeded to return. The Feriughis thought that when such a 
prey has come into our grasp it will be well if we get some harbours 
out of him.'^ The Viceroy intercepted him and requested him to slay 
till some presents should be brought before him. The Sultan said 
send them afterwards,’^ and saying this he hastily went towards his 

The Feringhi QazI* stopped him and bade him wait 
and the Sultan impatiently drew his sword and clove him to the 

waist. He then jumped from their vessel on to his own. The 
Portuguese boats which were round about closed in upon her and a 
fight began. The Sultan and Raim Khan ^ flung themselves into the 
sea. A Feringhi acquaintance of Rfimi fOian drew him out, but the 
Sultan was drowned,* and his attendants also perished. The chrono- 


own vessel. 


1 


I taU; representing the Portuguese 

Viserei. His name was Xuno da 
Cunha. 

* Apparently Manuel de Sousa, 
Governor of Diu. QazI seems used 
here for Magistrate or Governor. 

8 This Eiiim Khan was himself 
an European, whidi may account 
for his being saved by a Portuguese. 
Barros says he was the son of an 
Albanian father and an Italian 
mother and was born at Brindisi, 
and first came to the east on the 


fleet of the corsair Sulaiman in 
lolb (Conti says his birthplace 
was Otranto). He built the fort of 
Surat, apparently in 947 and not 
m 930, as stated by Anquetil du 
Perron. See Blochmann, 354. The 
Portuguese called him Khwaja 
Safar and Safar Agha. He was 
killed at the siege of Diu in lo4(). 

* The accounts of Bahadur’s death 


are very conflicting, and it is diflficult 
to decide bow he came by his death. 
My friend Mr. Whiteway has refer- 
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gram is Faringiydn-i-Bahddur-husA ' (943=1531). And some used to 

say tliat he (Bahadur) came to the surface and reached the shore in 
safety. Aud subsequently there were reports in Gujrat and the Deccan 
of his having been seen by people. For instance, on one occasion a 
person appeared in the Deccan whom the Xizamu-l-Mulk acknowledg- 
ed, and played Caugdn (polo) with. A crowd gathered round him, 
and the Nizam perceiving this resolved to put him to death. On that 
same night he disappeared from his tent, and people concluded that 
the Nizam had destroved him. One day Mir Abfi Turab^ who is one 
of the Gujrat grandees, related that Mulla Qutbu-d-din of ^iraz, 
wVio was Sultan Bahadur’s preceptor, was at that time in the Deccan 
and tliat he took an oath that the man was certainlv Sultan Bahadur. 

• • A 

and that he had spoken to him of certain matters only known to 
themselves, and had received intelligent replies. It cannot be said 
that in the wide kingdom of God’s power such things are impossible. 

In fine, when Sultan Bahadur had thus disappeared in the sea, 
and his officers were sitting in the dust (i.e., were in mourning), 


rod Viio to a long and interesting 
account by Coi*rea. Naturally this 
man puts tbe blame on Bahadur. 
It would be more satisfactory if 
we CO uld set the official report on 
the occurrence which must surely 
be somewhere in the Portuguese 
arcliives. No doubt the responsibi- 
lity of exi)laiuing Bahadur’s death 
re.'t.' on the Portuguese for he was 
their guest or at least visitor, aud 
nas killed amoug their ships. There 
is a long accotmt of the affair 
in the Allrat-i-Sikandari, p. 28 et 


scq. See also Baylcy’s Gujrat. 
Tliere is this to be said for the 
Muhammadan chronicler.s that they 
do not represent Bahadur as guilt- 
in the matter. They represent 
hitii as trying to outwit the Portn- 
^ur^c and anxiou> to g*‘t the vicei oy 
mt.. hi< power. They are thcreb.rc 
,Hoie hone, St than the PoiUigueSC 


who trv to make out that Bah.adur 

went on board to kill the viceroy 

% 

and that the Portusrnese were alto- 
gether blameless. Probably the 
truth is that Bahadur went on board 
in order to induce the viceroy to 
return with him, that the vicerov 
on the other hand wanted to detain 
him, and that then a scuffle aro.se 
in which Bahadur was slain. It is 
curious that the Mirat-i-Sikandari 
does not mention Safar Agha in hi.s 
list of Bahadur's companions, and 
that he says they all likewise 

perished. 


i 

I 

I 

! 

I 


1 ‘‘ Forincris. slavers of Banaduv 
(or of heroes ’). A more poerica! 
clironoi^ram wa< devised by Ijditiyar 
Kb an, r/-., SvAtcinu-^’^^^y — iS/t aliiJif- 



^ Blocbinann, oUd. 
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Muhammad Zaman ]Mirza put on blue rlothos as mourninfjf for tlio 
Sultan, and by hypocritical moans "ot a jiortion of tin' trcMsnrc'; of 
Gnjrat into his possesssion, while another portion fell info the hands 


of the FerinirhTs, and some was plundered. He also eallei] liitn^olf 


the son ' (4’ Snltan Bahadur’s mother, and soanMiitn's doirianib'd IVm-m 
the I'ertnsJfhT.s sati.sfaction for the murder, and sometnm's st'erctlv s'oif. 
them larire sums of monev in order that tlu‘v mi-dif use flndi- in- 
tluence in having him acknowledged as .sovereign (lit. reeife tlio 
Khii.tha in his name). So tltat for some davs thev rcaid tin- 

« 4 » ■ I 

in liis iiaino in tlio Safa^ Musquo. And ho for soni(' tiint^ wtnit alMmt 

as an adxonturcr tdl at last ^Iniailii-l-ninlk l)ronL(‘lit an arin\'' a^oiin'-f 

him and defeated him. From thence hoboing ludpless and ashani.Ml 

cast a glance of hope toward.s kis.sing the thn>shold of his .Maj(V<ty 

JahanbaiiT, as will be hereafter related in its jiroper )>la<-o. Bui leavin"' 

such matters, to speak of which is to indulge in ani])lifieations anil 
rhetoric, I proceed to my proper subject. 

When his Majesty JahaubfinT Jannat-ashiyanT arrived at the 
capital the audacious spirits of that neighbourhood who bad raised 
the head of refractoriness, and extended the neck of di-^putc came 
into .subjection and obedience, and made tribute the mat(«rial <,f iheir 

own peace and safety. The dominions became adorned with reimse 

and steadfastness. 


* See Mirat-i-Sikandari 203 . 

2 1 do not know wliere this is. The 
Mirat-i-SikandarT lith. od.. p. 20 . 3 . sn vs 
that Af. Zainan was near Unah which 
i.s 3 kos from Diu. and that he there 
set himself up as Sultfin. Fnalt is 
referred to in .Tarrott IT. 2 -U and 
24 # and 2 oS. See also I. G. art, 


Fna. The Mir.'it says ‘rniudii-l- 
nndk defeated .M. Zamaii-at-Zamar in 

Surat {Kalhiatrdr) near rmih. 
Prohahly tlie tno,<.|uo in (ptest i.m is 
in Diu for Mr. Whiteway t. lb 
that the Porriignese authnriiie,- s;,v 
that the ^nthn ^va.s read for a finm 
in M. Za man's name in Diu. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

March of His Majesty Jahanbani Jannat-ashitani to subdue 
Bengal; his conquest op that country and return 

TO THE Capital, and what happened in 

THE meanwhile. 

When the world-adorning mind had finished the affairs of those 
regions, [i.e., Agra and the territories referred to at end of last chap- 
ter) his princely genius addressed itself to the aiTangements for an 
expedition to Gujrat, so that he might again turn the reins of his 
intent towards that province and might, contrary to former dis- 
positions, make over its management to men whose behaTiour should 
show steadiness in administration, and whose proceedings should not 
be characterised by mutability and confusion. He purposed that 
when his mind was at ease with regard to the settlement of the 

o 

province, he would return to the capital. Meanwhile news came 
of the emergence of Slier Khan and of his commotions in the 
eastern provinces. Hence the design of subduing Bengal, which 
had entered his Majesty’s heart before the affairs of Gujrat and had 
been put off on account of the latter now revived, and orders were 
issued to make preparations for an expedition to Bengal. It was 
decided that ^er ^^an should be put down and the territories of 
Bengal subdued. 


Account of Sher Khan.^ 

This ^er Khan belonged to the Af^an tribe of Sur. His old 
name was Farid, and he was the son of Hasan, the son of Ibrahim 
^tMMkhidl. Ibrahim was a horse-dealer, nor had he any distinction 
anion" the crowd of tradesmen. His native country was the village 


1 A. account is inferior to 

Xizumu'cl-cliu s (copied bj Firishta) 
and to Khafl Khan’s. See also Dorn’s 


History of the Af gh ans, p. 80 et seq, 
and Gar 9 iii de Tassy ’s translation of 
the Chronicle of Sher Shah. 
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of Shamla* in the territory of Naniul,* Ilis boh Hasan 

some nobleness* and from tradinf^ took to soldicM’iii*^. For a 

time he was in the service of Raitnal, tlie grandfatlier of Jtaisal 

Darbari,* who is at present honoured by beitor in the sorvico of liis 

Majesty the Shahinshali. From there ho went to Caund ’’ in tlio 

territory of Sahasram and became a servant of Nasir Khan I.i'iIianT wlio 

• " ■ " • 

was an officer of Sikandar Lodi. By service and ability Ik; sur- 
passed his fellows, and when NasTr Khan died, he entci‘e(l the s(‘rvi(;o 
of his brother Daulat Khan. After that he was enrolled amon.t^ the 
followers of Baban who was one of the grandees of .Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi, and achieved a certain amount of distinction. Many things 
were accomplished by his management. His son Farid pained his 
own father by his arrogance and evil disposition, and separated from 

For a time he was in the service of Taj Khan L6di and for 
a while he was in Oudh in the service of Qasim Husain Uzbak. 
For a long time he was servant of Sultan Junaid Barlas.* One 
day Sultan Junaid Barlas had taken occasion to introduce him and 
two other Afghans who were in his service to his Majesty Gitl-sifani 
Firdaus-makani. As soon as tlie farseeing glance of his Majesty 
fell upon him he remarked - Sultan Barlas, the eyes of this Afghan, 
(pointing to Farid) indicate turbulence and strife-mongering, he 
ought to be confined.’^ He received the other two favourably 
Farid got apprehensive on seeing his Majesty Gltl-sitanFs look] 
and fled ^ before Sultan (Junaid) could make him over to his men. 


him. 


Meanwhile his father died and his property fell into his hands In 
the territory of Sahasram, and in the jungles of Caund, ivliich is 
a pargana of Rohtas, he began to give trouble by practising theft,) 


^ Or Simla, according to some. A 
pencil note to Glialmers’ MS. transla- 
tion has Shamly 55 miles N. of Dihli. 

In the district of Agra. Jarrett 
I [, 193. 

8 Ba qadr roshdl paidd karda. 

* Blochmann, 419. 

* The text has Juna. Caund or 
Cand is correct. See Beames J.A.S.B. 

for 1895, p. 81. It was in Sarkar 
Rohtas. 


« He was governor of Kara Manik- 
par (in Allfihabrul) under Bahar and 
was younger brother of Ba bar’s Vizier 
Nizamu-d-dTn. Dorn I.c. 92. He 
died in 94.^, (153t)-37). See Firi.^ta. 

T Tliese charges may bn exaggera- 
ted, but they are corroliorated lij* 
Sher Shah’s alleged confes.siou to 
Mallu Khan, Elliot IV, 393n. 
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rol)boiT and murder. In a short space of time he by craft and 
unrighteousness surpassed the rebels of the age. Accordingly Sultan 
Bahadur of Gujrat sent him a subsidy by the hands of merchants 
and summoned him to his side. Farid made the money into capital for 
sedition, and sent excuses for not going. He occupied himself in 
usurpations, attacks and in plundering towns and villages. In a 
short time many rascals and vagabonds gathered round him. Mean- 
while the governor ' of Bihar who was one of the Liihani nobles > 
departed this life, and there was no one left to take up the thread 
of his duties. Sher Khan and his vagabonds made a raid and got 
hold of much property. Then he returned to his own place, and 
suddenly attacked Ulugh Mirza, who was near Sirwa (Sirii). By craft 
he got the better of him. From there he turned and attacked Benares, 
and when he had acquired troops and property he went to Patna and 
took possession of that country. He fought a battle at Surajgarh* 
which is the boundary of the territories of the ruler of Bengal, 
and won a victory. That country also came into his hands. For a 
year he carried on war against Nusrat Shah/ the ruler of Bengal, 

and for a long while he besieged Gaur.'^ 

One remarkable circumstance was that ^er Khan came to hear 
of an eminent astrologer in the service of the Raja of Orissa. As 
he had vain and rebellious thoughts he sent for this astrologer to get 
information about his success. The Raja would not let him go, but 
the astrologer wrote to Sher Khan that he would not prevail over 
Bengal till the lapse of a year, and that he would prevail on a par- 
ticular day, on which the Ganges would be fordable for an hour. 

Bv fate, what was written came to pass.^ 


1 This is Sultan Muhammad, son of 
Darva Lubfiin. Stewart’s BcngallSl. 
Khafi Khan calls him Bahadur Khan 
L/uhaui, Bib. Ind. ed. 1, 89. In Dorn s 

Hi story and in Stewart he is called \ 

I 

I 

Pi r khan. 

* In ^Monyhvr and at the east end 
of that di.<trict. But apparently this 

is a slip of the author for Teliagarhl 

ill the Sonlhal i’arganas. See 
Jan ell II, Hb luid note. 


8 Text, nasih but this is wrong. 
See Jarrott II, ]47u. and i?i 7 /d 2 i{-s- 
salatin. Bib. Ind. te.xt 139. 

* The text has Gorakhjiur, but a 
note says that many MSS. have 
Gaur. The context and history show 
that Gaur is right. See Stewart’s 
Bengal, 1*20. Ganr capitulated in 
1.537 to Sher Shah’s son. 

^ See Erskiuc’s note on this pre- 
dicion II, 135)i. Apparently tlie pre- 
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Verse. 

I heard from a sage that wisdom is plentiful, 

But that it is scattered about among mankind. 

During the time that the royal standards were engaged in coil” 

quering Malwa and Gujrat, Sher Kiifin seized his op])ortimity and 

made great progress. The above is a sketch of the beginning of his 

career. The remainder of his story, the last of his actions, and his 

wretched end will be narrated in a parenthesis of tlie account of 

his Majesty JahanbanT, so that the authors of strife and contention 
may take warning therefrom.^ 

In fine, as the idea of an expedition to the eastern provinces 
had become fixed in the mind of his Majesty Jahanbani, :Mlr Faqr 
*A1T, who had been one of the great ofiicers of his Majesty Firdaus- 
makani Giti-sitanT was appointed to the charge of DihlT while 
Agra was entrusted to Mir Muhammad Bakhshi, who was one of the 
trusted servants of the State. Yadgar Nasir Mirza, liis Majesty’s 
cousin, was sent to KalpI which was his in order to manage 

that quarter. Nuru-d-diu Muhammad MTrzfi » who was married "to 


his Majesty’s sister Gulraug Begam and 


was the progenitor of 


Salima Sultan Begam, was appointed to the charge of Qananj. Uis 
Majesty having in this manner arranged the officers of his kiiKrdom 
went off to the eastward by boat, along with his chaste and veiled 


diction must refer to something that 
occurred at the siege of Gaur, 'which 
Was situated on an old channel of 
the Ganges, for we do not hear that 
the real Ganges became fordable on 
the days of Causa and Qauauj. 

1 A.F’s moralising is rather mis- 
placed. Was Sher Kh an’s death 
when engaged in a holy war and in 
the hour of victory, as pitiable as 

the slip on a stair which ended 
Humayun’s days ? 

s The Maasir-i-raiimi (MS. A.S.B. 

1 94a) says that N uru-d-din was the 
son of Mirza ‘Ala u-d-daula who was 
related to ^waja Hasan ‘Attar who 
again was son of Khwaja ‘Ala’u-d- 

42 


din who was the fir.st Khalifa of tlie 
Naqshbandi order. The Gulrang 
Begam whom Kuni-d-diu married 
was Humayun’s half-.«i.stcr, being a 
daughter of Dildar Begam ami ftdl- 
sister of Hindal and Gulbadau 
Begam. Her daughter Salim.i was 
first married to Bairum and after- 
wards to Akbar. Bairam received 
Sahraa in marriage as a reward for 
his helping Humayiin to conquer 
India, and also perhaps because they 
were related. Salima’s great-grand- 
mother, Pasha Begam being a 
daughter of Bairam’s ancestor ‘Ali 
Shukr who belonged to the Turko- 
mans of the Black Sheep. 
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consorts. Mirza ^Askarl and Mirza Hindal accompanied him, while 
among the officers were Ibrahim Beg Cabuq,‘ Jahangir Qnli Beg, 
Khusrau Beg Kbkaltash, Tardi Beg Khan, Qfic Beg,2 Tardi Beg of 
Etawa, Bairam Khan, Qasim Husain Khan Uzbak, Bucaka Beg, Zshid 
Beg, Dost Beg, Beg Mirak, Haji Muhammad (son of) Baba Qushqa,^ 
\a qiib Beg, Nihal Beg, Roshan Beg, Mughul Beg and a large number 
of other distinguished men. The army proceeded by laud and 
by watei whilst his Majesty, sometimes sitting m a boat and some- 
times liding on horse-back, deliberated on the affairs of state and 


proceeded towards the fort of Cunar A%diere was Sher Khiin. When 
the army drew nigh to Cunar, M. Muhammad Zaman came from 
Gujrat with the dust of confusion on his forehead and the drops of 
shame on his cheek, and had the happiness to be permitted to kiss 
the lofty threshold. The brief account of this occurrence is as fol- 
lows. His Majesty’s dear sister Ma^sunia Sultan Begam,^ the Mirza’s 
wife, had in Agra petitioned about the Mirza’s guilt and had re- 
ceived an order of reconciliation. His Majesty from his innate 
goodness, drew the line of forgiveness over his offences and directed 
that he should be sent for. When the Mirza arrived near the grand 
army, a number of high officers were sent to meet him, and when he 
was a day’s journey off, M. ‘Askarl and M. Hiudal went out in 
accordance with the lofty commands and embraced him. M. ^Askari 
saluting him by raising his hand up to his breast, while M. Hindal 
saluted ® by putting his hand on his head. They brought the Mirza 
with respect to the camp and that day the Mirza, in accordance with 
the king’s command, was conveyed to his own tent. Next day he 
was brought to the lofty pavilion and having done homage, was 
treated with royal favours. Twice was he exalted in one assemblage 
by a special hhiVat, a belt, a sword and a horse. Bravo ! At the 


*>1.^ , I. , III *»■ . I , . « ^ ‘ - 

I Blochmann 332, who writes 
Jabuq. Probably cdluk ‘celer,’ is 
the correct reading. Perhaps he is 
the Ibrahim Begeikof the Tar. Rash^ 
Elias and Ross, 470, and described i 
there as father of Jahangir Quli. 
s Blochmann 4o5, Babar 95 and 363. 

8 Qushqa is a Turkish word meaning 

the star on a horse’s forehead. Baba 


Qushqa was a servant of Babar, 364. 

A Half-sister of Humayun, being 
the daughter of Ma'suma, the 
danehter of Sultan Ahmad and who 
married her cousin Babar. Babar 208. 

^ See Blochmann 158 for A.F/s 
account of the taslim. ^Askarl being 
the elder brother did not salute so 
humbly as Hiudah 
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gate of God’s elect, sins are requited {lit. bought) by benefits, and 

wickednesses are reckoned as virtues. There is such plenty in tlu! 

store-house of divine grace that His peculiar mercies aro co-ordinate 

with offenders ; in proportion as they increase their crimes and sins 

do they obtain increase of grace and forgiveness. This attribute 

is the more appropriate to princes in that they are the shadows of 

God, so that by passing over offences no harm is done to the breadth 

of their mercy and the amplitude of their power; and the wretch 

who is ashamed of his evil deeds, obtains an order of release from 

the pit of torture. In short his Majesty Jahanbani Jannat Ashyanl, 

in spite of rebellion so great that (even) to pardon it were improper' 

became an expounder of the Divine ethics and returned good for 

evil. God be praised! His Majesty, the ^ahinshah of the Ago, 

(Akbar) hath these noble qualities and weighty ethics ; they aro part 

of his nature and of the essence of his holy soul, and in the nietimr 

out of punishment he practises a consideration and hesitation -lu-h 

as no other king has been adorned with from the cycle of Adam 
until now. zi • , , . . 


Ar f J instances will be given out of manv. 

May God Alra.ghty me, -ease daily this family and may He, in rowa.-d 


Kb 


v,otonous standards, he left his son Qntb Klra„ and ,nany othrs .n 
Cunar, and after st,-engthening the fort, departed to Benm,l Ho 
conquered that country in war and obtained ,n„ch booryr When 
the world-conqnermg a.-,ny of his Majesty Jahanbani J.annat-ashi 
ran, encamped near Cunar, he applied himself to the takin-r-of 

e fortress. Rimii ^Sn who was the parai'on of the a f ” 
coming g..and forts and sky-high castles, °and who haf left Vb-'” 

of his Majesty's retrnt ’’7';:-’. " - 

(Director of Ordnance) constructed a covered wav "f ‘l ”, 
boats and arranged such a roof [satha) with stron.. J fr" 
the top of a platform of planks 'tha the i ‘ 

‘See Nizamu-d-diu’s account i — 

Elliot V, 200. It is more detailed j 

ind more intelligible than A. F.’s. Ap- i 


1 


P-rentlyRnmi-Sian l.i.ib , 

tower so lufiy tl.at wlu.,i ph„.et] , ,, 

boats and conveyed across the river 
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he carried such mines under the walls that when they were fired. 
Time and the Terrene {zamin u zaindn) were shaken. Qutb K~hnn 
fled, and the remainder of the garrison asked for quarter and came 
out. The fort fell into the possession of the king^s servants. As 

for those admitted to quarter, they were about 2,000 in number, 
though his Majesty Jahanbant had ratified Kumi Khan^s promise 
and had pardoned ( ? ) them, yet Mu’ayyid Beg Biildai,* who was one 


of the confidential ofiScers, added to the order that their hands 
should be cut off, and represented that this was the king^s command ; 
such was the usurpation * of authority that he displayed ! His 
Majesty Jahanbani censured him for this. Rum! Hban received royal 
favours, and his influence and renown were increased. In return 
for his services the fort was made over to him, but in a few days 

he became by destiny an object of envy to the world and passed 
away, poisoned. 

When his mind was free of this affair, the expedition to Bengal 
presented itself before him. Nasib Shah,® the ruler of Bengal, came 


to the foot of the hill, it enabled the j 

1 

assailants to get to the wall under 
corer. See also Jauhar, Stewart 10, 
and Tiefenthaler’s plate I, 450, 
No. XXIX which shows a wall 
coming down to the water’s edge. 

I Dorn’s History of the Afghans, 
p. 112, calls him the son of Sul- 
tan Mahmud, and the Chronicle of 
gher Shah says the same thing but i 
adds the epithet Duldai. Garcin de 
Tassy, p. 84. Duldai is a division of 
the Barlas tribe. Blochmann 388?t. 
Nizamu-d-din says that only the 
artillervmen had their hands cut off, 1 
and that this was done by Humayun's i 

I 

orders. It is impossible that 2,000 
men could have their hands cut off 
without Humayun’s becoming ac- 
quainted with the fact while the 
brutality was going on. Jauhar, 
(Stewart 10), who is perhaps the 
most to be trusted, as he was with 
Humayun at the tune, says that 


BumI Kh an caused the hands of the 
artillerymen to be cut off, and that 
Humayun was very angry with him 
on this account. The same authority 
says that RumI Kh an’s floating 
battery, &c., did little execution. 
Bayazid 216. tells us that Mu’ayyid 
died in Kabul shortly after the first 
taking of it, to the universal joy of 
the army, who regarded him as a 
Satan and as the cause of the loss 
of India, &c. 

* I am not sure of the meaning 
but think that taho.khum is used in 
the sense of fancied or slf-assumed 
authority. B. M. MS. has a ki at 
the end of the words which perhaps 
is an improvement, the meaning 

then being that M. Beg so far 
usurped authority that Humayun 

had to rebuke him. 

8 XasTb is apparently intended 
for Nusrat, but both names appear 
to be wrong. Nusrat died in 943 
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wounded to the world-protecting Court, and implored help against 
gher Khan. This was an additional reason for con((iiering 
and another call to him to proceed there. His Majesty comforted 
him by his princely sympathy, and distinguished him by royal 
favours. As the expedition had now been determined upon, Jtiun- 
pur and its territory was made over to .Alir Hindu Jieg wlio was one 
of the great officers, while Cuuar was given to Mirak Heg. Pre- 
parations having been made, the army proceeded by land and water. 
When Patna became the camping ground, the loyal servants of tlie 
Court represented that the rainy season had arrived, and that if 
his Majesty delayed the Bengal expedition until this season had 
passed over, this would be consonant with the rules of conquest, 
since the passage of cavalry into Bengal at this season was very 
difficult, and would be productive of destruction to the soldiers. 
The ruler of Bengal looked to his own interests and represented that 

IQan had not yet confirmed himself in Bengal, and that to 
march speedily against him would be a means of extirpating him 
with ease. His Majesty out of consideration for this oppressed one 
and from the plausibility of his statements, gave orders for the 
advance. In Bhagalpur he divided the army, sending M Hindal 

across the river with 5000 or 6000 men to march along its banks on 

T i-i Z I ^ame 

hat Jalal ^an, the son of Sher Khan, who after his father . ..... 

Sarmast Khan,3 Haibat Kh.n My,zT,* and Bahar Khan . with about 
1 ^ 0,000 men had come to Garhi which is, as it were, the gate of 

Bengal and that having strengthened it they were meditatin 

ana sedition. 


that side. 


^s death 


g strife 


A*H., or earlier, and the King of 
Bengal who fled, wounded, to Hu- 
mayiin, was Mahmud or Sultan 
Mahmud Shah, another of the 18 
sons of the famous Husain Shah. 
No Nasib appears in the list of 
kings of Bengal, but probably there 
was such a name for there is a 

quarter of the town of Murfihida- 
bad called Naeibour. 


1 Elsewhere A. F. calls him Islam 
Khan. 

* Barmazid Goor, Dorn, 128. 

« An Afghan trilm, Jarrott IL 403. 

^ This according to Dorn, 93, was 

a title given by Sher Khun to Habib 
Kh an Kakar. 

^ Or Pahar. 
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The account of this affair is as follows : When Sher ^on 
heard of the approach of the imperial army he could not bring 
himself to fight but went oft' by way of Jharkhand/ so that when the 
grand army came into Bengal, he might go to Bihar and stir up 
commotion in that prorince, and also that he might place the spoils of 
Bengal in safety. He left Jalal Khan and a large body of men near 
Garlu and arranged that when the conquering army approached and 
he himself had got to SherpCir,* they should make haste to join him, 
and should avoid fighting. His Majesty deputed from Bhagalpur 
Ibrahim Beg Cabuq, Jahangir Qiill Beg, BairSm Beg, Nahal Beg, 
Rushan Beg, Gurg ^Al! Beg, Bacaka Bahadur, and a large force 
consisting of about 5000 or 6000 men. When the imperial army arrived 
in the neighbourhood of Garhi, Jalal Khan departed from his father’s 
instructions, got together his army and attacked the camp. The 
men of it had not put themselves in order for fighting so as to 
combat properly. They were not properly drawn up, and the enemy 
was numerous. Nor were the former ready for battle. Bairam 
Khan turned several times and attacked the enemy, and dispersed 
them. He made gallant efforts but from want of management he 
was not properly supported, and things did not go satisfactorily. 
^Ali Khan Mahawani,® Haidar BakhshI and several other officers 
attained the glorv of martvrdom. When this news came to the 
hearing of his Majesty, he rapidly proceeded to the spot. On the 
way the sea-adorning boat which was his special barge, was sunk at 
Colgong. AYhen the royal army came near the black-fated Af^ans, 
the wretches fled. Mirza Hiudal, who had been appointed to Tirhut 
and Purniya was, at his own request, permitted to depart to his new 


1 Jharkhand is sometimes identi- 
fied with Chatia Nagpur. It also 
represents the jungle vuilidls of 
Midnap ur. It seems to me not im- 
probable that the name here is a 
mistake for Bharkunda in Blrbhum. 
See Beames s Notes on Akbar s So.r- 
l^ars J., R. A. S., January, 1896, p. 97 
and Jarrett II, 139. Bharkunda was 
in surArar Sharifabad. Dorn p. 10/, 
speaks of ^er Khan’s retreat- 
in cr to the mountains of Bercund, 


and Garcin de Tassy’s Chronicle 
of Sher Shah (76) is to the same 
effect. If the Sher pur mentioned 
later be Sherpur Atai, Bharkunda is 
more likely to be right than Jhar- 
khand. 

* There are several Sherpurs, but 
^erpur Atai is probably the one 

meant. Blochmaun 341, Jarrett II, 

140. and text Ain I, 407. 

* 

* Possibly the name is Mahawati. 
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fief, so that he should come from thence with a proper equipment to 
Bengal. His Majesty Jahanbani proceeded from there, march by 
march, to Bengal, and by the Divine aid conquered it in 945. ‘ 
Sher I^an and the other Af^ans having taken the choicest treasures 

of Bengal* went off by Jharkhand towards Bolita-s, and got possession 
of it by means of stratagem. 


Sher taking op Fort Rohtas. 

The short account of this is as follows ; When Sher Klian 
arrived in the neighbourhood of Rohtas, which is a very strong fort, 
he sent messengers to Raja Cintaman,® a hvcihinuu, tlie owner of the 
fort, reminding him of past favours, and after making a foundation 
of friendship, he represented to him that he was in a difficulty, and 
begged him to treat him with humanity and to receive his family and 
dependants into the fort, and thus make liim (Sher Khan) pledged 
to be his benefactor. By a hundred flatteries and deceptions the 
simple-minded Raja was persuaded by the tricks of that juggler. He, 
a stranger to friendship's realm, prepared six hundred mter.s, and 
placed in each two armed youths, while maidservants were placed 
on every side of the litters. By this stratagem * he introduced his 
soldiers and took the fort. Having placed his family and soldiers 
there, he extended the arm of sedition and blocked the road to 


Bengal. 


History op Hdmayun (resumed). 


His Majesty Jahanbani found the climate of Bengal af'recable 
and sat doivn to enjoy himself. The army finding a plentiful'countrv 
gatherea the materials of insouciance. At this time too M Hiiidal 
was led by evil companions and authors of strife to entertain 
wicked designs, and went off in the height of the rains and with 
out permission, towards Agra. Though admonitory mandates were 


1 


30th May, 1538, to 18th May, 1539. 

Apparently Gaur was taken durinfj[ 

the rains and probably in June, 1.538. 

2 Bangala. Probably here and else- 

vhere Gaur, and not the province, is 
neant. 

® Nizamu-d-dln and KhafY Khan 
all him Ear Kish an. Dorn, 93. 



speaks of the Raja of Rohtas' 

having a brahnmn named Chura- 

man who had much influence with 

hini and who was wou over by Sher 
Khan. 

According to Dorn, 110, the 
story of the litters is false. 
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Bent to him they were without effect. After some days he arrived 
at the capital and arranged his seditious plans. In the inner- 
chamber of his brain, which was void of the divine halo, he 
concocted the desire of sovereignty, Sher Khan, seeing the pro- 
pitiousness of the time, extended his strife and sedition. He came 
and besieged Benares ; he soon took it and put to death Mir Fazli 
the governor. From there he went to JaunpCir which was held by 

Baba Beg Jalair, the father of ^aham H^au, he having been appoint- 
ed after the death of Hindu Beg. Baba Beg brought Jauupur 

under discipline and sedulously strengthened it. Yusuf Beg, son of 
Ibrahim Beg CabCiq, was marching from Oudh to Bengal, He joined 
Baba Beg, but was always scouring the country with an advanced 
guard and was ever in quest of an engagement. Jalal H^an got 
news of this, and made a rapid march with 2,000 or 3,000 men. Yiisuf 
Beg saw the dust of the army and was eager to fight. Though his 
comrades pointed out to him the largeness of the enemy and the 
smallness of his own force, it was of no avail, and he bravely drank 
the last draught iu the neighbourhood of Jaunpur. Next day the 
enemy invested Jaunpur. Baba Khan Jalair gave proof of courage 
and skill in defending it, and sent off reports to the Mirzas and 
officers. He also made repeated representations to the Court (at 
Gaur). Mir Faqr ‘^Ali came fromDihli to Agra, and proffered sound 
advice to M. Hindal. After much discussion he brought away the 
Mirza from A"ra to the other side of the river. He also appointed 
Muhammad Bakhshi to give what help the time allowed of, in des- 
patching Mirza Hindal quickly to Jauupiir. Mir Faqr ^Ali then 
went off from there to Iviilpi to get Yadgar Nasir Mirza equipped for 
the army, and to arrange for a meeting of the ^liizas in the teiritory 
of Karra, 1 and for a march onwards from there. At this time 
Kliusrau Beg Kokaltfish, Haji Muhammad (son of) Baba Qushqa, 
Zahid Beg, Mirza Nazar and many others, out of crookedness and 
strife-mongei-iug absconded from Bengal and came to M. Niiru-d-dm 
Muhammad who had been left in Kauauj. The Mirza reported their 

arrival to M. Hiiidid, and requested that they should be personally 


1 Ao-ra iu text, but Lucknow ed. 
and Price have Karra (4 miles 
W.N.W. Allahabad) and this is clear- 


ly right. Tiefenthaler I, 2o5 has a 
plan of Karra. 
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received. M. Hindal sent friendly letters to them by Muhammad (jhazi 
Tu^bai,' whowasone of the Mirza’s confidants. He also wrote ex- 
planations of their arrival to Yadgar Nasi r MirzS and Mir Faqr 'Ali. 

i-he officers who were with M. Niiru-d-din Muliammad^ did not wait fur 

^ ^ . i I 7" ^ A k ^ ^ 


an 
fief, 
them. 


— ^ iJi tvv-* ^ ll\JV yyCLlU L\JL 

answer but came on to Kul (^Aligarh) which was in Zahid Beg’s 
Hindi’s messenger heard of this on his way and hastened to join 
These short-sighted disloyalists opened their raving mouths and 
plainly said, Henceforth we do not serve the king; if you, as you 

in your own name, 

we will enter into your service and render you faithful allegiance ; 
otherwise we shall go to Mirza Kamran where happiness and a wel- 
come are waiting for us {lit. are in our bosom).” Mu^mmad (ihaz) 
Tughbai returned and secretly delivered the officers’ message and said, 
that one of two things was inevitable. Either Hindal must have thJ 
Iliutha read in his own name and send for and caress the officers, or 
they must be laid hold of by stratagem and be confined. M. Hindab 
whose head was always itching after folly, looked upon this opinion 
as a valuable find, and with promises of kind treatment sent for those 
m-eflectmg traitors and spoke soothingly to tho.n, and conlir.ned 

tiiem 111 their evil iniao'iniiio*g 

Cl O 


t h- alienation of Benares and Jaunpr.r was reported 

0 his Majesty JahanbanT and the deceitful designs of M. Hindal 

became known to him, he despatched Shaikh Buhlul who was one 
0 6 great ^aikhs of India and the recipient of royal favours 

rom Bengal that he might proceed quickly to the capital, and by 

h^" to act a"'* 

Sha-kb r extirpating the Afghans. The 

their wicked schemes and were near draw! At u- iT 

s-r r„ :t: z r "“H'" 

weighty wovda streno-thened M Hinfl-i • Shaikh s 

with which he had g’our forth N ’t 

brought iu order that all the preparatiLs 'fo^^tT'''^ 

camels, horses, accoutrements— army— goiq^ 

represented that there was no money for' 


] 


* Or Tuqbal. It is the ui 

43 


ime of an Afghan tribe. Jarrett II. 40 ;v 
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was abundance of materials and stores^ and that he would carry out 
everything as was desired. Four or five days had not passed 
since this conversation when Nuru-d*din came in haste from 
Qanauj. And apparently all that the officers had plotted together 
was strengthened by his coming. Muhammad Ghazi Tug^bai was 
sent a second time to the officers and they reiterated what they had 
said before, and made this condition, that, as an indication that their 
proposals had been accepted, Sbai^ Buhlfil, who was the king^s 
envoy and was confounding their schemes, should be publicly put 
to death, so that everyone might be assured that M. Hindal had separ- 
ated himself from the king, and that they (the officers) might serve 
him with minds at ease. The Shaikh was engaged in arranging 
for the march of the army, and was looking after the ordering of 
the accoutrements, when the messenger ‘ returned. In accord with 
M. Nuru-d-din Muhammad the unbecoming proposal was ratified, 
and M. hTuru-d-din Muhammad seized the Shaikh, by M. Hindal’s 
orders, in his house and taking him across the river, ordered him to 
be beheaded * in a sandy spot near the Royal Garden. The aban- 
doned officers came and did homage to the Mirza, and in an inaus- 
picious hour and in a time of confusion the Jxhutha was read in 
M. Hindal’s name. The troops then marched ^ on. Though the 
chaste Dildar Aghaca Begam, M. Hindahs venerable mother, and 
the other Begams counselled him, it was absolutely of no avail. The 
tongue of his actions uttered this verse. 


Advice of man is wind in mine ear, 
But ’tis a wind that fans my fire.^^ 


1 i.e., Tu gh baT. He had gone to 
‘Aligarh where the officers still were, 
bciii" afraid to come on until Hin- 
dal had proved his adhesion to their 
schemes. 

3 BadaonT describes this occur- 
rence and gives the chronogram 
“ Assuredly he died a martyr,” 

'uidtci (1538). 

Shaildi Ikililul or Pul was one of 
tlic Lireat of India and eldei 


brother of Muhammad Ghaus of 
Gwal 3 "ar. Bad lout I. 4*. M. Haidar 
speaks disparagingly of him as 
merely a sorcerer, (p. 398.) but 
apparently never saw him, and was 

j 

I prejudiced against him because 
Hum a van’s attachment to Buhlul 
had made him neglect K^wajal^ura, 

j 

I Haidar’s patron saint. 

j 3 Presumably towards Dihli. 
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hen M. Hindal had the Jjhutha read in his name and came 
before his mother, that cupola of chastity had a blue ‘ cloth over her 
bieast. The Mlrza said, ‘‘ What kind of dress is that you have 


donned at such a time of rejoicing ? 


>) 


That cupola of chastity 


replied, out of her foresight, “Why do you regard me? I am wearing 
mourning for you ; you are young (he was only 19) and have, from the 
instigation of irreflecting sedition-mongers, lost the true way ; you have 
girded your loins for your own destruction.^^ Muhammad Bakh^i* 
came and said, “ You have killed the Shaikh ; why do you delay about 
me ? The Mirza treated him kindly and took him with him. When 
YadgarNasir Mirza and Mir Faqr ^Ali heard of this bad’business 
they made a rapid march from KiSlpi via Gwalyar, and coming to 
Dihli took measures to strengthen the city and to provide for the 
tort. The Mirza had reached Hamidpur, near FiiozSbsds wiien tlie 


hgws cauiG thcit Yadgai 


Nnsir Mirza and Mir Faqr ^Ali 


arrived at Dihli. The Mirza and the officers consulted toirether and 
proceeded to invest Dihli. Many of the petty round about 

came and did homage to the Mirza, and he made march after march 
and besieged Dihli. Tadgar Nasir Mirza and Mir Faqr 'Ali evert d 
em^lves in holding the fort, and sent an account of affairs tj 
. Kamrau and begged him to come and quell the sedition. He set 

out from Labor and when he came near Sonpat,. M. Hindal hurried 

Wi tr '’‘thout having accomplished his purpose 

When M. Kamran approached Dihli Mir Faqr ‘Ali came id had 

an interview with him, while Yadgar Nasir Mirza continued to hold the 
forfc as before. Mir Faqr ‘Ali induced M. Kfimran to t. • 

Agra, and M. Hindal not havino- the resolutim f • 

.. e ii..,, .1, a..*, "r 


1 hahud the sign of mourniug. 

8 Also called Sultan Muhammad, 
(A.hi., 1. 2o9,) and perhaps the 
Bakhshi called Sultan Muhammad of 
Badakhshan. Blochmann 528. He 
was a servant of Babar. (348 and 3(>4.) 

* 24 miles east of Agi'a. A pencil 
note toChalmer’s MS. suggests either 
tJmidpar 8 miles W. by N. Flroza- 


bad^or MuhammadTpQr, Smile.s S F 
Firoziibad. Y. nhzi a.ul l.-a,,; 

All went by the West of Dibit 
»iKi Hiiidiil by the Ea.st, but be „„,st 
have been very remiss ,o let il,,.,., 
get from Kiilpt Dibli before bin, 

‘ I. G. 28 miles N. x, ,v. 

J.irrett II, 287. where it I • r 
Soniuat. ‘ "''‘•■'t 
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recall liim to ol)e(.lieiice. That matron {liailhdnii), the pavilion of 
cliastity, brought M. Hindal from Alwar and introduced him to 
M. Kamrau with his shroud {futa ) round his neck. The Mirza (Kamran) 
behaved with propriety, and next day he forgave the seditious 
officers and held a levee for them. The Mirzas and officers joined 


together and crossed the Jumna in order to put down the rebellion 
of ^er Khan. But as auspiciousness did not guide those highborn 
ones they did not obtain the blessing of such a glorious service. 

In fact when by celestial aid the country of Bengal had come 
into possession of the imperial servants, and its capital had become 
the headquarters of the army, and the great officers had obtained 
large territories in fief, they gathered the materials of enjoyment 
and pleasure and opened the gates of negligence in the front of their 
lives. The pillars of sovereignty paid less attention to administration, 
and strife-mongers, of which wretches this wide world is never free 
raised the head of discord and sedition. The time was at hand 
when slumbering strife should lift up her downcast eyelashes. 
Fissures found their way into the foundation of circumspection. 
67 Information snot as could be depended upon did not come to bead- 
quarters, or if one thing out of many became known to any of be 
Lfidants, be bad not tbe courage to communicate it, for the 
arrangement then was that no particle of nnpleasantness should be 

bruited in the august assemblage. When by ^ ^ 

about the rebellion in Hindustan was conveyed by ^ 

1 -n disreo-ard of their own advantage, represented the ti 

r ti his Maiehv Jahanbani called together the pillars of the state 
facts, his Though from 

and a,aer water, and the rivers were 

excessive ram campaigning, yet on 

tempestuous, a considered that a return was 

account of ° ef the empire. The charge of Bengal 

necessary for he P worthless one 

was ordered g„en 

took up the presumptuous v ays oi ^ 


1 He was married to a sistnr of 

- favourite wife Begha 
Humayuu s 

Begam otherwise Ha] = 
aresumed .hereupon. Janhar, 13. 


Some years aft-erwards he was 
governor of Ghaznin and was put 
to death by Kamran. 
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wav to evil desires, absconded and joined Mir^S 

UaLty made over Bengal to Jahangir Qnh Beg and c 

^ ^ He then in the height ' of the rams tuincd 


force to support him. 


his bridle and set out for the capital (Agra). 

men Sher Khan heard of the retnrning of the royal ar.ny and 

of the departure of the Mirzas from Agra he w.thdre>v f.cnn • ann 

pur and proceeded towards Rohtas. His plan was that d tlm sn - 

Le standards should come against him, he should avonl a battle 

and return by the Jharkhand route, by which he had come, and am. 

at Bengal, iqr. Gaur the capital). And it this should not happen 

(that Humayun’s army should follow him) and tf the nnperm) anny 

Should proceed towards Agra and an opportunity offered itself, lie 

would follow in its wake and attempt a niglit attack. len m 

sublime army of his Majesty Jahanbani arrived at Tirhut,^ Sher 

- - ^ IT- _ ^ ^ ^ % ft A fliri i eni’tjrn m /n- 




:aan came to know tne smaiiut^bb -..v 

tiou of the royal camp, and waxed audacious {d^rak)^ and advanced 

with a large and fully equipped army. 

He got under his control all the country round about the army, 

and no one was able to procure information about tlie enemy 

manoeuvres. Ibn ‘Ali Qarawalbegi (chief scout) weut and Viroutrht 

authentic news which were communicated to his 




1 This is not very intelligible. The 
T&ins of 946, {1539,) cannot he meant, 
for the battle of Causa did not take i 
place till 27th June, 1539, and after 
Humayun had been encamped in the 
neiii^hhourhood for 2 or 3 months. I | 
suppose Humayun must have left 
Gaur in the end of the rains of 1538, i 
i.e., in September or October, and 
before the country was suflRciently 
dried up. But if so, he must have 
marched very slowly indeed not to 
get to Causa till March or April. 
The Hindustani chronicler of Sher 
Shah, GarcindeTassy, says Humayun 
left Bengal when the sun was entering 
the sign of the Bull (i.e., in April). 
The same phrase ‘am-i-bdrdn, 


height of the rains, has been already 
used at p. 151, with reference to 

Hindal’s departure, though that must 
have taken place a considerable time 
before Humavun left Gaur. 

* There is the variant Narhan, but 
neither form seems correct, both 
bein" too far east. Price ha.s Purtuh 

o 

which he conceives may be Patna, 
and a pencil note to Chalmer’s 
suggests Purniya. This bust seems 
most likely. Humayun does not 
seem to have advanced on the N. bank 
of the Ganges beyond over against 
Monghir. 

® A pun, shlrak meaning a little 
s^er tiger. 
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JI. Muhaimiiad Zamaii. Though the grand army had crossed the 
Ganges, and was marching to the capital, yet when news was brout^ht 
ot Sher Khan’s arrival and of his being close hj, the flames of the 
royal v'rath were kindled, and out of his perfect majesty and 
dominion he turned his reins towards him. Though it was represented 
to him that at such a time, when the army was in the highest degree 
without equipment — it having travelled such a distance through 
mud it Avas improper to march against the foe and to hasten to 
the field of battle and that what was proper was to halt soraeivliere 
and recruit the army and then to undertake the crushing of the 


enemy, — such views were not acceptable to his Majesty and so he 
crossed the Ganges and marched against the foe. 

It behoves us to know that it is an ancient canon and fixed 
principle that, when the stewards of the kingdom of Divine destiny 
assign to an individual an article of price, they open beforehand the 
gates of failure and cast him into a tumult of anguish, so that felicity 
may not remove the unique pearl from its place, and that by this 
experience sorrow may be fulfilled and things brought to an equili- 
brium. Accordingly, — as the apparition of the light-increasing star 
of mortals, which by showing itself in dreamland from out of Qaciili 
Bahadur’s bosom had exalted the vigilant by the blessing of ex- 
pectation, was drawing nigh, — the countenances of the thoughts of 
the meditative and farseeing are not scarred if before this there 
appeared some misfortunes. Thus did such things happen at the 
hands of sundry black-hearted, unwashed Af^ans, to a force 
which might have conquered the universe. Thus Avas it that, con- 
trary to the adv'ice of ministers, the army marched against the 
Afidi ans, and came face to face with ^er l^an at the -village of 


Bihlya ^ which is a dependency of Bh5jpur.> There a blacks river 
called the Karmnasa (Text, Kanbas) flowed between the tAvo armies. 
The royal army made a bridge OAmr it and crossed. Though the 
royal army was small and many Avere without equipments, it was 
victorious in every skirmish, and the Af^ans Avere slaughtered on 


every side. But the period of encountering and slaying was pro- 


^Pathpiu' Biliia. Beanies J. A. S. B., 
1883, 8. .Tarrett II. 157. 

2 In Shahaliud. 

3 An allusion to the evil reputation 


of the Karmnasa. or Destroyer of 
merit, among the Hindus. See Babar, 

408. 
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longed, and tHo great brethren, (Hninayuu’s brothers'), each of avIioih 
could have conquered a clime, placed, out of shortsightedness, a 
stumbling block in the way of their own fortune, and did not act 
harmoniously. The blessedness of learning what service was at 
such a crisis did not help their destiny. Though admonitory res- 
cripts were sent to them, the impressions on these iiispired tablets 
took no form in the minds of those iron-hearts, ^br Khan, out 
of craft, sometimes sent influential per-sons to the sublime jiorte to 
knock at the door of peace, and sometimes cherished wicked thoughts 
of war. At length he deceitfully and fraudulently left a body of 
infantry and inefficient men, together with his artillery, in face while 
he himself marched two stages to the rear and then encamped. The 
royal army, which had all along been victorious, did not understand 
the craft of that trickster, so they followed and encamped. When 
an event is going to happen in accordance with destiny, carelessness 
on the part of the sagacious comes in to help. In this way great 
remissness ensued in keeping watch. At length Muhammad Zamaii 
Mirza showed utter negligence on a night when it was his watch. 

Br Khan) who was waiting for an opportunity, made a 
night march and in the morning presented himself at the rear of the 
camp. His army was divided into three bands {trq)), one led by 
himself, one by Jalal Khan, and one by Khawase Khan. The royal 
troops had not time to buckle their saddles or to close their cuirasses. 
His Majesty Jahanbani when he became apprized of the army’s 
negligence, was confounded by this specimen of fate’s workshop, and 
the thread of resource dropped from his hand. As he was mounting. 
Baba Jalair and Que Bggi arrived, and he bade them go quickly and 

bring away the noble lady HajI Begam.* Those two faithful and zealous 
servants drank the wholesome sherbet of martyrdom at the door of 

honour’s enclosure. Mir Pahlwan Badakhsjf also and many others 

obtained the blessing of offering up their liyes around the enclosure 

of chastity. The time was yery brief ; her Highness could not come 

out, but as the Diyine protection and defence was her surety and safe- 


1 See Errata, but accordinrr to 

o 

some MSS. Tardi Beg Que Beg is one 
man's name. 

* Daughter of Tadgar Taghal, uncle 


of Humayun's mother. She was, in 
her yoiuli, his chief wife, and was 
greatly revered by Akbar. 
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guard, the boisterous blasts of the evil-minded could not impinge on 
the sanctuary of the harem of chastity, nor the mists of black-heart- 
ed men touch the hem of the curtain of the illustrious recluses. 
Divine ' spirits from the glorious sanctuary of sublimity defended 
the veiled ones of the chamber of chastity ^vith the wands of the 
door-keepers of * jealousy ; wicked thoughts did not find their way 
into the hearts of those wretches, and Sher Khan sent ^ off with all 
honour that cupola of chastity in perfect security and observance of 
seclusion. 


In fine, when his Majesty came to the bridge, he found it broken. 
There being no other resource he plunged with his steed into the 
water like a river-traversing crocodile. By fate he got separated 
from his horse. Just then, as Providence was watching over his 
Majesty, a water-carrier became the Elijah* of his course, and by 
the help of his (the water-carrier’s) swimming, he emerged from that 


whirlpool to the shore of safety. On the way his Majesty asked him 
his name. He answered, ^^hiizam.’ His Maje^tv replied, A veiy 
Kizam Auliya.” “ He showed him kindness and favour and promised 

« « V 

that when he safely sate upon the throne, he would give him royalty for 
half a day. This anguish-fraught affair {qim-i-pur-ghussa) occurred 

on 9th Safar, 946, (7th June, 1539), on the bank of the Ganges at the 
Causa 6 ferry. M. Muhammad Zaman, Maulana Muhammad ParghalT, ^ 
Maulana Qasim ‘All Sadr, Maulana Jalal of Tatta and many officers 
and (learned) learned men sank in the waters of annihilation. His 
Majesty in company with M. ‘Askar! and a few others rapidly pro- 

M. Kaniran was exalted by kissing the threshold, 


ceeded to Agra. 


and after some days, JI. Hiudal was brought from Alwar by the 
intervention of JI. Kamriu and his (HindSl’s) mother, and did homage 



i 2^11 f 

8 Tliij reoals the expression ahikna- 

!>■ - of text. 

h Sher Khan eventually sent her to 
Hun^yun in Afghanistan, when the 

latter returned from Persia. 

* Khizr or Elijah is said to have 

di.fCovered the water of life. A. F. 
however di^-tiiiguidies between Kh^zj' 

and Elias. Jarreti iH, dio and oi i. 


It is mentioned in Roebach s Oriental 
! Proverbs, Part II, Sec. I, 91, that 

I 

! Khwaja Khizr is considered in India 
to be the guide of those who have 

1 lose their way. 

5 famous Dihli saint. 

6 Xu Shahabad. Beames, J. A. S.B. 

I l.c. 

7 See Tar. Ra^. 398 and 489 for 
1 some severe remarks on this man. 
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with shame and downcast looks. His Majesty from his innate 
clemency forg'ave his offences and made many incj^uiries about his 
welfare. AVhen from causes beyond control a destined event suddenly 
made its appearance, he at once sought to remedy it. He engaged 
himself in collecting arms and in retrieving the position. Officers 
and soldiers came from the provinces and had the honour of per- 
forming their obeisances. At this time the honest water-carrier pre- 
sented himself at the foot of the throne in reliance on tho great 
promise. His Majesty Jahanbani, who was the crown-giver and 
throne-conferrer of the land of generosity and urbanity, when he saw 
the friendless water-carrier afar off, immediately gave his Cyrus 
{khusrait)-coyeriAi\t a place on the throne of fulfilment, and having 
vacated the seat of sovereignty in favour of the Elijah of the path. 


he set the water-carrier, in accordance with his promise, upon 
the thTOue foi’ half a day, thereby equalling him to the monarch 
of midday. Having excepted sundry kingly powers and functions 
which his capacity could not have comprehended, he exalted him 
by conferring on him the dignity of comauiud, and wiped away, 
with the swelling sea of munificence, the dust of want from 
the countenance of his condition and of that of his tribe. Every 
order which during that incumbency oti the kingly throne, issued 
from the water-carrier, was executed forthwith. M. Kamrau on be- 
holding such loftiness of soul displayed the wrinkle of cavul on the 

forehead of criticism, and a pretext (,for displeasure) was f uxmished to 
his trouble-seekiiig heart. 

After this affaii of deceit (that of Oausa) Sh ep Ivhan made an 
attack on Bengal. He came to the extremity of Bihar, and then halted 
there and sent -Jalal Khan with a force of troublers against Bengal. 
In a shw-b time tliere was a battle with Jahangir Quli who- 

bravely maintained the contest. Inasmuch however, as tlie design of 
Hioi’ideuce was othei wise, the Bengal officers did not act harmoniously 
in putting down the rebellion, but sought their own comfort aiul did not 
combine in this war. After struggles and trials Jahangir QulI wa.s 
unable to keep tlve field, and had to retreat and take refuge with 
the landholders {zantlnddrdn). He came forth thence on a fals& 



* The Persians call the siin 
Pd(1s^ah-i-XTmruz, and A. F. seems 


! circumstance that Nimrfiz is a name 
for Sist^ and Mekr^u 


to pun upon this and also on the i 
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treaty and engagement and was despatched, along with many others 


Khan 


to the plains of annihilation, 
went towards Jaunpur. This he subdued and made loner the arm°of 


strife. 


Khau 


\ agabonds against KalpT and Etawa. "Wheo neivs of this reached the 


auerust ear 


Khan 


W 

tli0S8 p3.its 111 cind. Iska^ndar ^ Sultan^ who had chciro *0 for ]\J, 

Kamrau of some estates in Kalpi, were sent against Qatb Khan. 
These lions of bravery's field encountered the foxy tricksters and 
fought a great battle. By the Divine aid, they gained the victory 
and Qutb Khau was slain. 


His Majesty JahaubanT stayed for a while in Agra, the capital, 
arranging his troops, and conciliating his brothers and relatives and 
amending their secret dispositions. Though he washed the dust- 
stained cheek of Kamran with the limpid waters of counsel, he could 
in no wise cleanse it, and however much he scoured the rust of con- 
trariety with the burnisher of advice, the brightness of concord could 
by no means be developed in the mirror of his fortune. And in such a 
crisis, when, even if there were internal dissension, outward concord 
was necessary to safeguard his own fortunes, and at such a time, when 

together with other resources he had 20,000 tried soldiers with him. 

0 

and when by the abounding and beneficent favours and prestige of 
his Majesty Jahanbrmi, territory from Kabul to Dawar Zamin* in the 
ii'U-th, and to SainfuiaMn the south was in his possession, he, being 
contentious aud ivantiug in his duty to so eminent a king, elder 
br uher and benefactor, alleged illness and with abundance of care- 
Ic'sness and absence of circumspection, held himself aloof from such 
imp 'rtant service. Almighty God returned to him in this workshop 
of r-.“COTn]XMises (tins world), the fruit of his deeds aud iu the fore- 
fr<:mt of life he beheld by his own* eyes the punishment of his actions. 
Some of these results will be briefly described with the pen of mani- 
festation in their proper place. 


I 


I ri r.tiahiv tht.' sun of Sa’id Khan 
•, 0-n i.d to in tlic Idr. ll'di- ot". -t'o, 


* • 

Ma'v.ir /.inTiiM. or Xainin Itanai 
i - in Aighaui'ta:!, N.■^^ • (yindahar. 


j 

* In Sihriiid, Panjab. Jarrett II. 

i * Alluding to Kfunraii’s being 
i blinded by llnnuiyun. 
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Hemistich. 


"Wlien his fortune was departed, the omen came true. 

He had some chronic diseases, and instead of being aroused by 
those secret monitions, he out of perversity, grew stubborn > in the 
path of discontent against his benefactor, and in the displeasing of his 
superior. First he sent I^waja Kalan Beg with a large force to 
Labor, and then turning away from the qihla of fortune, himself 
followed him. He became an author and architect of destruction 
and detriment, drawing « evil on friends and attracting good to 
foes. Though liis Majesty Jahanbani said, Prince, if you may 
not give the blessing of companionship and must throw away such 
an opportunity, make your men join me,^’ the Mirza in direct oppo- 
sition to his Majesty’s desire perverted even the king’s men and took 
them with him. Mirza Haidar, son of M. Husain Gurgan,^ who was 
the cousin'* of his Majesty GitT-sitani Firdaus-makanT, had come 
with M. Kamran to Agra, and had enjoyed the privilege of serv- 
ing his Majesty Jahanbani, and had been treated with abundant 
favours. Mirza Kamran made his own ailment an excuse and laboure.l 
to induce him (Haidar) to accompany him. The Mirza showed 
himself favourably inclined towards M. Kamran and proceeded to ex- 
cuse himself (to Humayun), and out of want of consideration brought 
forward the matter of leave. His Majesty observed, If kindred be 
the point for consideration, you are equally related to us both ; if 
loyalty and truth be regarded, the tie to me is closer. If glory <and 
manliness be sought, you should accompany me for I am marcliin 

As to what M. Kamran is representing about his 

illness, you are not a physician nor a druggist, that you should c^o 

with him. What the Mirza imagines about Labor’s being a plane 
of safety, is idle for, if anything is clear as the result of his holdino- 


against the foe. 


O* 

O 


yjL XlUiUlIlO' 

back from this expedition, it is that he will not find a corner o{ 
safety m India. Your action cannot be divested of two difficulties 
Should I succeed, what face can you put on the matter or what 


I Kamran persuaded himself that 
Humayun had tried to poison him. 

* Cf. Tar. Rash., 474; ‘ 


srivinof 


strength to the enemy, and prepar- 
iug defeat for his friends.” 


3 Or Kurkan, i.e. son-in-law. See 

Tdr. Rash., 278 and Mr. Elias’s note. 

Khdlazada, maternal aunt’s son. 

His mother was younger sister of 
Babar’s mother. 
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respect will you liave ? You will not from sbame be able to lift your 
head from the ground, so that death will be preferable to life. If, 
which God forbid, the result be otherwise, it will be impossible for 
you to remain in Labor. Whoever has suggested such a thing to 
M. Kamran is either wrong in his brain, or he is treacherous and 
has concealed the truth and entered on the path of flattering/^ ^ In 
fine, Haidar happily found the path of good counsel and gloriously 
associated himself with the army of honour* M. Kamran out of his 
abundant forces contributed 3,000 men under the command {Jbdshltql) 
of M. ^Abdu-l-lah Mughul, and did not himself obtain the blessing 
of service. 

^ This account is abridged from 472 ei see- 
the jTdr. Ra3h. See CJias & Ross^ 
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March op his Majesty Jahanbani jANNAT-ASHiVAsi’s Ainrv from 
Agra, the capital, to the eastern Provin’ces for st:i’- 
PRESsiNG Sher Khan’s rebellion ; the ifeturn after 
contests^ and the admonitory events which 

followed. 

As tlie woDclrous artists of fate’s picture "'allerv piii’sne <1ivcrs 
rnetliods of paintiu^ and decoration, it is matter for tliaiilcscfivim*' 
and not for complaint if their workmanship on tliis occasion lie not 
in accordance with desires. Hence God the worhI-artiHcer reinovtal 
concord from the illustrious brotherhood and converted coinliination 
into separation. His Majesty went with few forces a.irainst many 

enemies, and out of a stout heart and native coiirap'e heeded not 
the paucity of friends and the plurality of foes. 

When the sublime army reached Bhbjpur,' Sher Khan came 
with a numerous force to the other side of the Gan^ms and encamped. 
His Majesty determined to cross the river with his small army, and 
in a short time a bridge was put together at the Bhojpur ferry. 
About 150 heroes made themselves ready for the fray and pliingcTl 
into the river like sea-lions, heedless of the waves and whirlpools. 
Like river-traversing crocodiles they rushed into the treacherous 
deep and crossing over, routed the numerous enemy. After giving 
proof of their courage and accomplishing their object, they were re" 
turning to the camp, and when they came near the brido-e the Afghans 
brought forward the elephant Girdbaz,* which had ^’emained with 
the enemy at the battle of Causa, to break down the bridge That 
enormous elephant approached the head of the bridge and broke 


1 This is the Bhojpur in Sarkar 
^anaiij. Jarrettll, 184. It is in the 

i? Erukll&b^d! Di.Qf.rinf. 


east of Farukhabad and 31 miles 
north-west (upstream) of Qanauj. 


O 



.\M'.\l:NAM A. 



its sn]ipnTt<. 

Oil ' the I<'‘r3 of 


Just :i fnTnMii liall Innn tin r'i\;\i riititii ronioitiit- 

tlu' ol^'i iliaiit ( i I i'(il li'i/. , ainl tln' ctMitiy wtiali \^a' 

pro ssino: on, was ]nit to tliiriit. 'Dm* 'jallatir ntcn who 1 i,p 1 -loioiio.l 

their devotion roturnod in safetv.'^ 'I’lu' plan of (■ainj'ai’_oi v.a'- that 

the army should nnuadi tdono th*- river liank to (.yman j. I hvv jno- 

ceeded warilv and slowlv, march V»v inaiadi. ()n the wav tlie ciiotnv’s 

boats came in siu'ht. A efiin was lired from the roval artillerv, and a 

< • % 

large boat of the foe Avas broken to pieces, and was shivered by tin' 
dashintr of the waves of ventreance. For more than a month the armies 
confronted one another near Qanauj. At lenitth Muhammad Snlt.m 
MTrza and his sons^ Ulugh Mirza and ^ali Mirza — who traced tla-ir 
genealogy up to Sahil.i Qiranl,and were diuightcr’s* grandsons ot Sultan 
Husain Mirza and had been exalted by serving tiitl-sitaisi J ir<laus- 
roakani, and Avho, after his death, had set themselves in oy^positi'm to 
liis Majesty Jahanbani Jannat-asbiyani, (as has already lieen alluded 
to) — finding neither glory nor profit in vain strife, and that strife- 
mono’erino" a<^ainst their benefactor was unsncccsstul, returned to the 
threshold of his iMajesty Jahanbani and proffered tlie prostration of 
obedience. His Majesty from his perfect kindness and lilierality 
reo'arded their committed offences as uncommitted, forgave them and 
treated them with royal favours. But as they were radically Ivad 
and ungrateful, they again out of worthlessness and inaptitude took 
to flight at such a crisis and withdrew their feet from the sphere of 
constancy and patience. They also pointed the way of desertion to 
other wretches, so that many took the path of disloyalty and witli- 
drew themselves. To his Majesty Jahanbani it appeared the proper 
course to cross the river and to engage at any cost, so that any form 
which was to emerge from the screen of secrecy might show its full 
face. If they delayed, things might take another {i. e. adverse) turn 
and a large number might desert. With the view then of patting an 
obstacle in the way of desertion, a bridge was made and a crossing 


I Chalmers is probably right in 
translating this “deprived the ele- 
phant of one of its legs. 

8 If would seem however that 

Humayun did not succeed in cross- 
ing the river with his main army, 
though presumably that was the 


reason for making this bridge. 

8 See Errata to text. 

* Sultana Begara, the eldest 
daughter of Sultan Husain of Herat. 
Sultan Muhammad Mirza was lier 
grandson, Babar 181 and Tar. Bash, 

474 . 
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ordered. A trencli was dug in front of the army, and the artl llcry 
carriages were put into position and redoubts {murcalhd) constructed. 
Opposite to this, SherlOian drew up a crowd of rebels and encamped 
after digging a trench. Every day the young men on each side came 
out and engaged. Meanwhile the sun entered Cancer, > and the rainy 
season began. The clouds gathered with tumult, like rutting* 
elephants, and distilled moisture. The encampment became Hooded, 
and they were compelled to seek for high ground which should be 
free from water and mud, and where the tents, the artillery-park, 
Ac. might be placed. It was arranged that the army should be drawn 
out on the morning of the 'A^ar day, (10th Muharram) and that if 


the enemy should come out of his trenches and advance, they would 

and if he remained stationary, they would encamp in the 
selected spot. With this view they mounted their horses on 10th 
Muharram 947 (17th May, 1540), and drew up their lines, Muham- 

mad Khan Eumi and the sons « of Ustad ^Ali Quli and Ustad Ahmad 
Eiimi, and Hasan Hialfat, who were the directors of the artillery, 
arranged the gun-carriages and mortars, and stretched chains accord- 
ing to rule. The centre was dignified by the presence of his Majesty ; 

M. Hindal had the fore-centre ; M. 'Askari the right wing, and Yad .^ar 
Nasir Mirza the left. ° 


M. Haidar writes^ in his TdrlEi-U-asAJcll ^^His Majesty on that 
day stationed me on his left so that my right was close to his left, and 

from me up to the end of the left centre there were twenty-seven 
bannerets.^ au;;,. -i i . « . _ 


Kliau 


which were the largest, stood ia front of the trench, and then advanc- 
Jalal Khan, Sarmath Khan, and all the NivazTs faced in front of 
[mdal. Alubaraz fflian, Bahadur Khan, Eai Husain Jalwani and 


M. Hindal. 



1 This is a mistake. The sun does 
not enter Cancer till after the mid- 
dle of June, and the battle was 
fought on irth May. It is true 
this is old style, but even then the 
ordinary beginning of the rains had 

not arrived. Perhaps it was only a 
May storm. 

* A. F. here alludes apparently to 
the moisture which exudes from do- 


phant’s foreheads when they arc in 
heat. Blochmann, 1'20. 


* Apparently it should be M. K. 
PumT, son of Ustad ‘AH QuH. Ustad 
‘AH QuH was Babar’s artillorvnian. 


The fjuotation is not exact. Sec 
Tar. Bash. 475 et scq. and Ersk 
Hist. II, 187. 


me s 


5 


Lit. Tugh-bcuriiig 
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all the Kararani faced Yadgar Xfisir Mirza and Qu«im Hnsain Klifm. 

Khawfiss hQ^ian, BannuzTd and many others canie ojipo-ito M. ‘Ahkari. 
The tirst encounter was between M. Uindal and Jalal KJifm. A 
wondrous hand to liand tight occurred and Jalul Khaii fell from his 
horse, ihe royal lett wing' drove back the eneinv to their centre. 

•r 

AV hen Sher Khan saw this, he made an onset in person with a largo 
force, while Kiiawfiss l^ian and his companions fell upon M. ‘Askan. 
As soon as the Afghans attacked, many officers did not stand their 
ground but gave way. His iMajesty twice attacked the foe and 
th rew them into confusion. Though it is not reckoned that the king 
himself should share in a frav, vet at that time of testingf manhood, 
how could rules be adhered to? Hence two lances were broken in 
his Majesty^s hands on that occasion and the claims of endeavour 
and courage were satisfied. But the brothers did not show brother- 
hood, and the captains did not keep the foot of fortitude in the circle 
of steadfastness, but from superfluity of naughtiness were negligent, 
and brought disaster on their lord. It would seem as though when 
this externally and internally great man, who saw' with the eyes of 
truth and was capable of contemplating mysteries, went on this ex- 
pedition with such a small army, full of hypocrisy, empty of sincerity, 
it had crossed his lofty mind that it was many degrees better to hasten 
to the city of annihilation on the steed of valour and to urge on the 
horse of his life to the goal of nothingness, than to be courteous to 


friendship-affecting enemies, to league oneself in hypocrisy with them, 
and to play the game {nard) of altercation {radd il hadl) with unfair 
gamesters. Better a mirage {sarab) than a river {dbJ} which must be 
drunk* in company with those wretches {dhrv.ydn) ! Such to men 
of the world clearly appeared to be the case from his method of 
personal onset. Some of the loyal and single-hearted smote the hand 
of intercession and solicitude ou the stirrup of dommiou and forcibly 
withdrew him. This I say looking to the processes of the world of 
secondary causes. But in the world of reality, it was God, the world 
adorner, who withdrew him! Inasmuch as the ascension of the 


1 Text, Jardnghdr probably for 
Jav:dnghdr. Apparently however the 
word should be vardnghar for it 
was the right wdng under Hindal 


wbicb was successful. Jauhar 21. 

2 Khx'.rda in text, but see Errata, 
Cf. with this about the mirage, text, 
p. 182, top line. 
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birfcli-star and tlie glorious celebration of the apparition of hi.s 
Majesty, the king of kings (Akbar), were drawing nigh, the wondrous 
Creator manifested such strange marvels ! One school of sages con- 
siders that such events are intended to quicken the attention and to 
arouse the noble-minded, and are not of the nature of recompense for 
actions. Accordingly it was held by ancient philosophers that world- 
ly calamities were a process of polishing for the elect, and of rusting 
for the crowd. A number of the enlightened and pure-hearted arc of 
opinion that such occurrences are a process of education. When the 
stewards of fate’s workshop are advancing a chosen vessel to a lofty 
rank, they first make him compact of all worldly states, of joy and 
sorrow, health and sickness, ease and labour, expansion and contrac- 
tion, so that he may be fitted for the lofty rank of sovereignty. And 
many of the swift traversers of the fields of contemplation arc 
agreed that the reason of such trials is because it is God’s will that 


whenever the boon of greatness is to be bestowed on an auspicious 
one and the time of attaining that blessing be close at hand, there 
should be in that period’s antechamber a station of labours, and a 


vent of trials; and that the dust of blemish should mark the skirts 
of his grandeur and glory so that when he hath ascended to the 
perfect stage and the most distant height, this mole-stain may prove 
his charm ^ against the fatal * eye. To speak more clearly ; as the 
times of the appearances of the Holy Light in mortal mauifesters 
and human ascension-points — such as was the holy office of her 
Majesty Alanqua — were made resplendent in mysterious withdrawals 
and apparitions of divers individuals, and so planted themselves in 
the visibles world, and were acquiring, under God’s special super- 
vision, the acme of development, so,— now that the period of the 
showing forth of the final cause of that Light, to wit, the holy incar- 
nation of his Majesty, the king of kings, was at hand,— untoward 
occurrences were made the prophylactic charm of this great blessing 

O ^ • 


^ Sipciud, wild rue. Blocbmaiin 
lb9/t. and 67 tn and Cf. Jarrett III, 
42-5 and note. Herklots in his 
Glossary says Ispand is the seeds 
of the Mehndi or Lawsonia inerniis, 
generally thrown into the fire along 
with benzoin and mustard seed. 

45 


or an eye capable of killing by its 
glance. Lane 2211ft and 242:3ft. 

S The text has ‘dlom-i^vudk-i-^a. 

hddat but .3 B. ]M. M. 8. have widk u 
shahddat. 


‘Ainu-l-kamal, the perfect eve, 
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Such was the beauteous fashioning of Creation’s workshop ! And 

now I return from the unveiling of mysteries to the thread of my 
narrative. 

In tine, when defeat which was to lay the foundation 

of the righting [dui'nstl) of the world, made its appearance, the 
oflScers fled without fighting to the bank of the Ganges, which was 
about four miles (a farsaMi) distant, and as the requital of their 
disloyalty and ingi’atitude, sank in the whirlpool of disappointment, 
giving the vessels of their lives to the boisterous waters of annihila- 
tion in recompense of their unrighteousness. H is .Maj esty Jahanbani 
mounted with firm foot on an elephant and proceeded across the river. 
He descended from the elephant at the water’s edge and was looking 
around for an exit. As the bank was high, no way out presented 
itself. One of the soldiers who had been saved out of the whirlpool 
came there and seizing his Majesty’s sacred hand drew him up. In 
truth he then, by help of heaven’s favouring hand, drew to himself 
fortune and power. His Majesty asked him his name and birthplace. 
He made answer “My name is Shamsu-d-dln IMuhammad, my 
birthplace is Ghazni, and I am a servant of M. Kamran.” His 
^Majesty made him hopeful of princely favours. Just then Muq- 
addam Beg,^ one of M. Kamran’s officers, recognised his Majesty and 
enrolled 2 himself among those who had received the gospel of good 
fortune. Acting upon this, he brought forward his horse, and 
obtained the news of distinction from royal promises. His Majesty 


proceeded from there towards Agra-, and was joined on the way by 
the Mirzas. MBien they came to the environs of BhangapurHhe 
villagers closed tlie market against the king’s men, and behaved in an 
7 unruly manner, attacking every one who fell into their hands. M ben 
the august mind was informed of this, M. ^Askari, Yadgar Xasir M. 
and M. Hindal were ordered to attack the villains and to chastise 
them. Yearly 8,000 horse and foot of the insolent knaves had 
gathered together. When the royal order arrived, M. Wskari delayed 


1 Apparently all that is meant is 
that he entered Hmnayun’s service. 

2 Probably the man mentioned in 
Bal'ar’s Mem. 400 and 401 as a ser- 
vant of Khwaja Kalfm. 

<ec Erskine, Hist. IL 19-2«. Tlie 


r. 

c 


place meant is Bhangaon in the 
Mainpnri district, and on the Grand 
Trunk Eoad. Jarrett 11, 184, where 
it is spelt Bhugaon (note by Mr. 
Irvine.) 
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tb proceed and Yadgar Nasir Mirza gave him some strokes witli liis 
whip, saying that it vas from his discord that things had come to 
such a pass. Still he did not take warning, and Yadgar Nasir Mirza 
and M. Hindal obeyed and went against the crowd. A great fight 
ensued, and a large number of the ill-fated villagers {gfnrardn) 
were killed. The MTrzas after giving them a lesson returneJ, and 
M. ^Askarl who had come to complain, was reprehended. Uis 
Majesty Jahanbani hastened on to Agra. The provinces were in 
confusion and sedition raised its head on every side. Next morning 
his Majesty proceeded to the dwelling of that great exemplar, Mir 
Eafi^,i who was sprung from the Safavl Sayyids, and was incom- 
parable for knowledge and wisdom, and was the choice favourite 
of princes. He took counsel with him, and the final conclusion of 
his Majesty was that he should go towards the Panjab. If M. Kamran 
were helped by the sovereignty of reason and auspiciousness, and 
should bind on himself the girdle of good service and come actively 
forward to help, the rift of strife might still be closed. "W'lth 
this right intention he proceeded to Labor. M. ^Askmri went to Sam- 
bal and M. Hindal to Alwar. On 18th Muharram (2Gth May, 1.540) 
Qasim Husain Sultan joined the king near DihlT through the inlluenco 
of Beg Mirak, and a large body of men collected for the king's 
service. On the 20th he again set out, and on the 22nd Hindal 
and M. Haidar joined him in Rohtak.s On the 2.3rd his Majesty halt- 
ed there. The garrison shut the gate of the city in his face, thereiiy 
opening the doors of disgrace for themselves. His Majesty addressed 
himself to the attack and in a short space of time chastised the garrison. 
On 1/th Safar the army arrived at Sihrind and on the 20th Mir 
Faqr ^Ah closed life’s litter while on the march. When the army 
approached Labor and were near Daulat lOiau’s sard? M Kamran 
came forward to meet him and did homage. His Majesty alighted in 
the garden of Hiwaja Dost MuiishI which is the most charming sjiot 



A. F. s mother belonged to this 
family. Cf. Jarrett III. 4-2.3, where 
Mir Eafi-' is called Mir Eafi-'u-d-din 


See also 


SafavT of Ij (Shiraz), 

Babar’s Mem. 34.5, 34.Q. A. F. speaks 
in the Ain of his being one of the 
Hasan and Husaini Sayyids. He 


word to 


died in .Q.54. Jarrett l.c. Eafi- was 

one of the doctors who encouraged 

^er Shah to break his 

Pui-an Mall and the garrison of 
Raisin. 

^ In the Panjab, 42 miles north- 
west of Dihli. 
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in Lalior, wLile M, Hindal took up liis quarters in the garden of 
I^waja Gkazq who was then M. Kamran’s dhcdn. After that 
M. ^Askari came from Samhal and settled himself in the house of 
Amir Wall Beg. At this time the fortunate ^amsu-d-din Muhammad 
who had given his hand at the river-bank; arrived and was exalted 
princely favours. On the 1st ^ Eabru-l-awwal; 947, all the noble 
brothers and Amirs and other servants collected but in spite of so 
many lessons and celestial warnings; these fine fellows were not 
taught and did not bind the girdle of sincerity on the waist of resolve. 
Several times they gathered together on his Majesty’s service; and 
deliberated and made vows and promises of unity and concord; and 
took the great and godly as their witnesses. 

Mahmud; brother of Khwaja 'Abdu-l-haqq and Mir Abu-l-baqa 
frequently took part in the deliberations. At length one day all the 
MirzaS; nobles and grandees having been assembled; wrote out a deed 
{la-Jcira) of concord and unanimity; and to this auspicious minute all 

the officers gave their signatures. 

AVhen this record of confidence had been executed; the deliber- 
ations began. His Maiesty gave lofty counsels and utteied excellent 
words. With his pearling tongue he said;3 '' The miserable end of those 
who deviate from the straight highway of concord is known to all. 
Especially since not long ago when Sultan Husain Mirza beat the drum 
of death in Khurasau; he left eighteen^ capable and fortune-favoured 
sons and yet; in spite of all their array of wealth, in consequence 
of fraternal discord, the kingdom of laurasau (which for so many 
years had been a centre of peace), became in a short space a centre 
of calamities and was transferred to Shahi Beg. No trace remained 
of any of the sons except of Badihi-z-zaman who went & to Turkey, 
and all the sons of the Mirza had been reviled and reprobated by 


1 Three days after this Humayun 

V 

liad a vision in which the comhtg 
hirth of Akhar was announced. A. N. 
l:j. Cf. Gnlbadan’s account, f. oOh. 

2 Sec Tdr. wliore he 

i.^ called Hazrat Makhduini Isilra. 

* ■ • • 

Abdu-l-hafi'i was his younger brother. 

• An cxaccrcration, wliicli occurs 

* 

uGo in the Tdr. lia^. (B- M. Ms- 


Or. 157, 3485) SI. Husain had four- 
teen sons and of these, seven {ac- 
cording to Khwand Amir) died be- 
fore their father. 

^ A. F. gives Humayun the credit 
of this speech, but the Tdr. Sash., 
from which he no doubt copied it, 

ascribes it to Haidar. See p. 4/8. 

6 He too. it seems, went there aa 
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high and low. With what difficulty had his Majesty GltT-sitani- 
Firdaus-iuakani conquered a Hindustan — so vast a country ! If 
through your disunion it pass from our possession into the hands of 
nobodies {ndJiasdn) what will the wise say of you ? Now is the time 
to sink the head into the bosom of good counsel and to exsert it from 
jealousy^s collar, so that you may attain headship among mankind, 
and be a means of gaining the favour of God.’’ 

Every one of the authors of compact and of the lords of con- 
federacy forgot the recent agreements, and each declaimed accord- 
ing to his own good pleasure. M. Kamran said, What occurs to me 
is that the king and all the Mirzas should spend some days unencum- 
bered in the mountains while I take their families to Kabul. M’licn I 
have put them into safety, I shall return and join you.” M. Eindal and 
Ifulgar Xasir Mirza said, At present we cannot fight the Af gli ans 
The thing to do now is to go to Bhakkar and to subdue that country 
By its means we shall conquer Gujrat, and when these two kingdoms 
have fallen into our hands and we have brought the business to an 
end, the deliverance of this country (India) will be effected in an 
admirable manner.” M. Haidar said, It is proper that all tho 
Mirzas should settle down after securing the slopes from the mountains 
of Sihrind to those of Sarang.i I engage that with a small force 
I will in two months get possession of Kashmir. When that news 
comes, let every man send his belongings to Kashmir, for there is no 
safer place. It will take Sher Khan four mouths to arrive and he 
will not be able to bring into the hill country the gun-carriar^es and 



prisoner, having been taken by 
Sultan SalTni. He died inanv years 
before this speech was made, of 

plague, in 92t). Possibly the reference ^ 

was to his son Muhammad. Zaman, i 
who served Babar and survived till 


the battle of Causa in 1539. 


• See Tar. 479/1. Mr. Elias ; 

i=> no doubt right in considering that 
^>3rang is not a place-name. There 
IS an Afghan tribe in the Salt Range 
called the SarangzaT, (Temple, J. A. 

S. B.. ISSO, pp. 101 and 100), and 


pernaps midar M. referred to them 
rather than to an individual. His 
idea was that tiie Mnghuls should 
occupy the lower ranges between the 
Indus and Kashmir, i. e.. from Sih- 
rind in the S. E. to Rawalpindi 
on the X. M. For Sultan Sarantr, 
see Blochraann 450 ; and Delmcrick, 
J. A._S. B. 1871. p. 87. He was Sul- 
tan Adam’s brother and must have 
died in ^er Shah's time, for it was 
Sultan Adam who delivered up 
Kamran to Humaviin. 
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cannon wliicli are the support ^ of his warfare. In a short time 
the Afghan army will be ruined.” 

As their words and their hearts wei*e not in unison, the meetincp 
ended without any conclusive speech. Whatever proposals were 
brought forward, and whatever sound advice his Majesty communi- 
cated in the hope that perchance the lamp of wisdom might be light- 
ed for M, Kamran and that he would turn away from his dark ideas 
and come to the abode of candour, the Mirza did not alter what he 
had said. All his endeavour was that every one should be ruined, and 
he counted it a gain that he himself might go to Kabul and secure a 
corner for his own enjoyment. He was perpetually occupied with 
evil thoughts, and fortune-conferring words did not arouse him. 
Ostensibly he breathed unanimity and would say, ‘^1 shall come 
forth in some fortunate hour and shall gird on the belt of courage and 
fight the foe with singleness of heart.” But secretly he was strength- 
ening the foundations of opposition, and this to such an extent 
that out of wickedness and blindness, he privately sent QazT 
^Abdu-l-lah his tadr to S.her Khan, that he might establish friendly 
relations with him, and made a contract of affection with him. He 
sought the fulfilment of his desires from the help of enemies, and he 
wrote a letter to the effect that if the Panjab were secured to him as 
formerly, he would soon bring affairs to a successful issue ! 

After these occurrences Sher Khan came to Dihli, but did not 
advance further. He saw that what had happened was due to his 
o-ood fortune, and was apprehensive lest if he went on further, his 
affairs would retrograde. He was extremely frightened about the 
combination which he heard was making progress in Labor. Mean- 
while the seditious $adr {so.dr-i-pur-ghadar) who added vile malice to 
natural baseness, arrived. Sher Khan whose centre was pivoted in 
craft, warmly embraced him, and was a thousand times emboldened* 
bv the good news of disunion. He gave him an auswer in accordance 
with the Mirza’s requests. That wretch (the sadr) instigated him 
to make a hostile advance, and held out prospects of desertion. Sher 
Khan sent a crafty fellow along with him to ascertain the real state 
of affairs and then return. M. Kamran received Sher Khan’s am- 


I Dabur's ^[em. -no, mentions that 
liie BeiiixalL, f.e.. the Afghans, are 


famous for their skill in artillery. 

2 Lit. one heart became a thousand. 
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bassador in tlie garden at Labor^ and held a feast on that day. 
also by entreaties induced his Majesty JahanbanT to conic there. 
That crude, short-sighted Mirza again sent the same wretch (his 
sadr) to Sher Khan. On this occasion the betrayer of his salt came 
to the bank of the Sultanpur river, and brought forward disloyal 
proposals and encouraged Sher Khan to cross the river. Tlicroujion 
Muzaffar Turkman, who was statiened on outpost duty near tho Sul- 
tanpur river, came and reported to his Majesty tliat tho enemy ha<l 
crossed the river (the Bias) and killed his brother’s son Junaid Beg, 
who from his qualities of mind and body was a persona grata at Court. 

In the end of Jumada-l-akhir his Majesty JahanbanT and tho 
Mirzas crossed the Labor river (the Ravi), which w^as fordable, and 
marched stage by stage to the Cinab. As his Majesty Jahanlianl was 
resolved to attempt Kashmir, he sent a body of troops in advance 
with M. Haidar to that province. For, when M. Kamn'in made a 
rapid march to Qandahar to contend with Sam Mirza, ho left M. 
Haidar in charge of Labor. Kliwaja HajI, ^Abdu-l-rnnkrl,' Zangl Cak, 
and many of the nobles were opposed to tho ruler of Ka^mlr and 
came to Labor in order that by their intimacy with M. Haidar they 
might obtain an army from M. Kamran and so got possession of 
Kashmir. Though M. Haidar exerted himself, their wish was not 
fulfilled, ^^hen M. Hindal raised a disturbance by having tho tshnt- 
ha read in his own name, and M. Kamran marched fronT Labor to 
Agra, M. Haidar by great exertions contrived to raise an army and 
to despatch it from the capital* under the charge of Baba Jujaks who 
was one of Kamran’s superior officers. His design was that this force 
should proceed to Kashmir under the guidance of the Kashmir! 
nobles aforesaid, and take possession thereof. Baba Jujak was nof'- 
hgent in setting out and meanwhile the disaster of Causa ferry 
which was a blow to eternal dominion, came to be known. He gavJ 



Text, Bakri, but the variant 

Makrl is right. Zangi is EumkI in 
text. 

2 Agra. See Tdr. Easji. 482. 

® Tar. Ea^., Cucak Haidar does 
not say he was an officer of Kamran 
and apparently he was a Ka.^mirT. 
It appears from Nizamu-d-dln and 


from Jarrett 11,300, that there was 
an expedition before this from tho 
Panjab and that Kamran sent one, 
Muhammad Beg into Ka^mTr but 
that after plundering he had to re- 
turn. Apparently this was not long 
after Humayun’s accession. 
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up the expedition, and the Kashmiri nobles tarried in Nan^ahr,' 
Rajauri and the hollows of the hills in the expectation of some event. 
But they were continually writing letters to M. Haidar full of the 
advantages of conquering Kashaiir, and the Mirza used to bring these 
to his Majesty Jahanbani’s notice. His holy heart grew daily more 
and more eager to visit the charming country of Kashmir, and mean- 
while he gave permission to the Mirza to proceed in the first place to 
Nau^ahr with a body of troops. If the Kashmiri nobles, who were 
always urging the expedition, should come forward, Sikandar Tilpci, 
who was a fief-holder in that neighbourhood, was to join him with 
his troops. When he got to the passes, Amir Khwaja Kalan, who 
was one of the high oiScers of his Majesty Giti-sitfmi Firdaus-ma- 
kani, and of whom some account has already been given, was to 
come and help. As soon as the news of ^Lwaja Kalan Beg’s arrival 
should reach his Majesty Jahanbaui he would proceed in person 
towards that province. His Majesty was on the bank (the right or 
west bank) of the Cinab when M. Kamran and Wskari Mirza went off 
to Kabul with Khwaja ‘Abdu-l-haqq and Khwaja Khawmnd Mahmud. 

Muhammad Sultan Mirza, Ulu^ Beg Mirza and Shah jMirza on hear- 

# 

ino- in the territory of Multan, about the separation, joined M. Kamriin 
on the bank of the Indus. In the beginning of Rajab, 947, M. Hindal, 
Yad^ar Nasir Mirza and Qasim Husain Sultan succeeded by importunity 
in taking his Majesty Jahanbani off to Sind, though his intention had 


been to march to Kashmir. Khwaja Kalan Beg, who had promised 
to accompany his Majesty Jahanbani Jannat-ashiyani, went off from 
Sivalkiit and joined M. Kamran. Sikandar Tfipci -withdrew to the 
Sarano- hills. In the saane Rajab, after his Majesty Jahanbani had 
gone towards Sind at the Mirza’s instigation they, after going some 
stages, left him out of thoughtlessness and the suggestions of Beg 
j\Iirak who had abandoned his sermce and joined them. Meanwhile 
Qazi ^ Vbdu-l-lah arrived with some Afghans. M. Hindal s scouts seized 
then/aud brought them before him. The ill-fated Afghans were put 
to death, but the wretch GVbdu-l-lah having still some breaths of his 
life remaining, escaped punishment at the intercession of Mir Baba « 



I In the Pc.shawar district, 
a I liclicvc this to be the father of 
llanuda, .Vkbar's mother. See Gttl- 
l.Mlan ^vllO cull. Uannaa’s father 


Mir Baba Dd.st. As he was a teacher 
in Hiiulrd's service he might natur- 
ally intercede for a learned man. 
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Dost. For twentr davs the Mirzas wandered in tlie desert of astonish- 
ment. Thev had no idea what to do or wliere to o'o. Thev were 
severed from fortune and auspiciousness, and having left dominion’s 
fellowship, they had lost their object. As they had not followed the 
path of purpose, they were astonished and confounded. His ^fajestv 
Jahanbani had gone by way of the desert towards Bhakkar, and 
was wending his way according to guess and conjecture. Thev found 
no water, and there was no grain, but went on under the truidance c*f 
endurance and with the rations (zed) of reliance upon God. At 
length one day they heard the sound of a kettle-drum. On inqnirv, 
it was found tnat !M. Hindal and 1l adgar N^asir illrza were three 
away and were pacing the valley of search. His Majesty Jahanbani 
sent Mir Abu’l-baqa, who had left the society of M. Kftmran, and 
become a companion of the sublime army, to the Mlrzas to give them 
information about the campin_r ground, and to speak wise words 
and advise them to come and kiss the sublime threshold. The iMir in 
accordance with these instructions counselled the Mirzas and acted as 
their guide to the blessing of service. They proceeded in harmony 
towards Bhakkar. Khawass Khan and a large armv of Afo-hrm.s 
was coming up in the rear, but though the imperial army was^very 
small, the former had not the courage to give battle. In the end of 
Ska ban (last days of 1540) when the camp reached Cc ^ the A 


niir 


Srtvyid Muhammad BaqirHasaini, who was the frontispiece of Savvida 

and of the ‘Ulama of the age, expired and was buried there. Hi.s 
Majesty grieved much for his death, but as this evil earth is a scene of 
departure and dismissal (guiasitani u guiasihiu), he displavod that 
resignation to the Dirine command which is the ornament of tlioie 
whose regard is fixed on the station of snbniission 

When they had encamped near the residence of Bakhshui Lai, of. one 
of the landholders and grandees of that part, an order of ..race -ind 
a mandate of tavoor was sent together with a glorious Wh,l bv Bi.. 

Muhammad Bal-J.al, and Kacak Bfig, and hopes were held out rhal 
he should receive the title of Kh^n Jali^ii, a flag aud a ketile-dr, 
and he was invited to do loyal service and to send corn to the cm,,,’ 
He came forth to meet the envoys, saluted them, aud behaved wi h 



^ Tliat is, arrived opposite Uc for 
hey were traTolling down the wc'C 

4b 


>ule or tlie Cinrib and between it and 
the Indus. 
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respect. Thongli he had not the good fortune to come and kiss the 
threshold, ret with regard to what was ordered, he showed obedience 
and alacrity, and also sent a proper present. Likewise he arranged 
for traders to bring articles for sale at the royal camp, and he provi^d 
many boats for crossing the river on the way to Bhakkar. YadgarNasir 
Mirza went on with the advance guard, and on 28th Eamazan (26th 
January, 1541), the army reached the neighbourhood of Bhakkar. 
Two daj s before this QazT Gbiyasu-d-din of Jam, who was connected 

with tlie illustiious family,* and was adorned with gifts and graces, 

was raised to the office of sadi'. 

* 

'\\ ben by God s help they had passed through so many perils on 
the way and had reached the territory of Bhakkar, they pitched 
then tents at Liihrl (Rulu'T) which is on the river bank* and opposite 
Bhakkar. His Majesty took up his quarters in a garden on the 
environs which was unequalled for pleasantness and delight. Charm- 
ing houses had been erected there and were made illustrious by his 
presence. The other gardens and houses were divided among his 
followers. M. Hindal went four or five k^s and encamped, and some 
days afterwards made his station on the other side of the river. 

Yadgfir Xasir Mirza also settled afterwards on that side. Sultan 

# ♦ 

Mahmud of Bhakkar, who.was a servant of Mirza Shah Husain Begr 
Arghfin, laid waste the Bhakkar territory and strengthened the fort. 
He also took away the boats from this (the east) side of the river, 
and anchored them under the fort. This Shah Husain Beg: was the 

• o 

son of the Mirza ^ah Beg Arghun who, when his Majesty Giti-sitani 
Firdaus-makaiii took Qandahar from him came to Tatta and Bhakkar 
and brought all that country into his subjection. 

Y'hen the majestic army established the light (far) of its rendez- 
vous at Lfihri, a loftv mandate was sent to Sultan Mahmud calling 

^ V • • • Qj 

upon him to pay his respects and to deliver up the fort to the royal 
servants. He represented in reply that he was the servant of Mirza 
Shsh Husain, and that so long as the latter did not come, it would 
not be consistent with loyalty for him to present himself, nor could 


r 

I 

1 Humavun’s mother was con- 

I 

nccted with Ahmad Jam, and so was j 

1 

his wife, the mother of Akbar. | 

Ghivasn-d-din wrote a Mouladndmo, 

^ 

or account of Akbar’s birth. Bloch- i 


mann 382, and Maasir III. 231 in 
account of Mir ‘Ali Akbar. Ghivasu- 
d-din afterwards deserted Humayun. 
^ On the east bank. 
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he make over the fort without Shah Husain’s permission. Such and 
such like were the expressions of inability that he used. His Majesty 
accepted his excuses^ and sent Amir Tahir sadr and Mir Sainandar, 
two of his confidential servants, to M. ^ah Husain at Tatta. and 
dignified him by promises of favour. M. Shfdi Husain received the 
envoys with respect, and sent Shaikh Mirak, the flower of the des- 
cendants of Shaikh Puran whom all the Arghuns reverence and rely 
upon from old times, as a messenger, and with a suitable present, to 
accompany the 1*03’ al ambassadors to the Court. He represented tliat 
the district of Bhakkar yielded little, while that of Hajkan ‘ was 
rich and populous and possessed much corn; that it was fitting that 
his Majesty should turn his reins towards it and take it iuto his 
possession, and that in that way the army would be comfortable, and 
also he (Shah Husain) would be at hand with his service. It was a 


fortunate and auspicious circumstance for him that his Majesty should 
now come to those parts, and that in course of time his fears and 
apprehensions would disappear and he would do himself the honour 
of paying his respects. He also represented that after he had had 
the gratification of pajdng his respects, his Majesty would, with a 
little exertion, be able to bring Gujrat iuto his possession, when the 
other territories of Hindustan would fall into his hands. That sordid 
one converted duties {huquq) into disobe*diences {‘nqiiq) and coming 
forth by the door of deceit and dissimulation, made a display of false 
though fair-seeming expressions. His Majesty appointed M. Hindal to 
Patar* and its terntoiy, and himself spent five or six months in the 


1 Jarrett II. 340. 

2 In Sarkar Slwastau (Sehwaii) 
and lower down the Indus then 
Bhakkar. Jarrett II. 340, where it is 
spelt Batar, but with the variant 
Patar. Kizamu-d-din says it is 50 
kos from Luhri. Jauhar, 30, says it 
is 20 miles west of the Indus. It is 
perhaps the Pir Patta of Burnes’s 
journey to Kabul, p. 10. The best 

account of it is in Major-General 
Haig’s Indus Delta (1894), p. 9 ], 

note. He says “The ruins of the 
town of Pat, where in August, 1541, 


Humliyun married HamTda, and 
where some time later (since 1545) 
his brother Kamran married the 
daughter of ^Fih Huseyn lies a little 
to the east of the present village of 
that name in the Kakar Pargana, 
and bears the name of Pat-kuhna (old 
Pat). On the west side of the old 
site, and separating it from the new 
^ illagc, is an old channel, now con- 
taining standing water. In this 
channel, says a local chronicle re- 
lating to that part of the country, 
the river ran at the time of 
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pleasant spot of Liiliri in the hope that the ruler of Tatta would 

enter on the right path. During this iuteiwal he honoured M. Hindal 
by visiting him in his camp at Patar, 

As the period of the appearance of the light of fortune and the 
rise of the star of glorj and grandeur — which should give grace to 
spiritual and physical beauty and be the perfect beautifier of this 
world and the next,— were approaching, so did the apparatus for the 
attainment of this grand blessing and the notes of the existence of 
this supreme g*ift become more and more prepared. The waiting 
e^ es of the heavenly saints of many thousands of years were bright- 
ened by the bounteous advent of that nursling of light, and the dim 
e\ ening of earthly hopes assumed the beauty of the morning from 
the glory of the coming light of that great pearl of the Caliphate's 
diadem. For it was on this expedition and in a most excellent season 
and point of time, that in the year 948 ^ he brought Her Highness 
Maryam-makani, the sacred and noble lady, the glory of whose chastity 
and purity and the light of whose sovereignty and sainthood, show 
forth from her lustrous brow, into the bond of matiimony, with lordly 
ceremonies and royal rites. A festival of fortune was arranged, and 
coins from the treasury of gifts were showered on the head of the 
world, and hearts were rejoiced by blissful favours, i^waja Hijri * 

of dam rendered good service in this auspicious affair. Thereafter 
the yoke-fellows of blessing and fortune proceeded towards the camp. 
For a time the territory of Bhakkar was their place of residence. Gra- 
dually, owing to the disloyalty of the landholders, corn became dear 


Humayun’s visit, so that coming 
from Babarlo (a little to the south of 
Eohrl) bv Bhetaul in Kandhiara 

* V 

and Darbelo, he had no water to 
cross. The river now runs (or did 
a few years ago) 5 or 6 miles east, 
and also 3 miles south of Pat. The 
place gave its name to an extensive 
and very fertile tract of country in 
former times.” 

I A. F. does not give the month 
and day. Gulbadan says, p. 436, 
tliut the marriage took place at 
mitlrlav on a Monday in tlie bc<^in- 


ning of Jiimada'l-awvral, 948, and that 
Humajun himself took the astrolabe 
and calculated the auspicious mo- 
ment. 

* See Badaoni III. 386. Hajrl was 
a religious poet, and apparently 
the meaning is that he celebrated 
tbe marriage in verse. He was a des- 
cendant of Ahmad Jam. He called 

# 

himself Hasan Hijri, the last being 
an assumed name and signifying 
apparently that he was one who 
lived apart. 
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and the country was made desolate. Jmliecile aiijircdicnsions and 
improper schemes pa3.sod into the minds of tiie Mlrzas who were liis 
Majesty’s companions, — such thouo-hts as miolit ho entertained and 
impressed on the minds of the in.sincere — till at length M. Ilindal, 
at the instigation of Yadgar Naair Mirza wlio was always socretlv 
opposition, and by the stirring up of t^iaraca Khan who In.-ld the 
government of Qandahar on M. Kfunran’s behalf, .set olf and went to 
Qandahfir. He also sent a man to Yadgar Na.sir Mir/a to tell him of 
his own departure, and to call upon him to do likewise. 

Y hen his Majesty heard of this lie wont on Tiie.s<lay, iHih Juma- 

da’l-awwal, 948 (September, ^ 1541), to the quarters of Mir Abrrbba((a 
and held a conference with him. He then sent him, under the nm.st 
respectful circumstances, as an envoy to Yadgar Mirzfi, that lie 

might bring him from the danger-spot of error to the straight path 
of rectitude. The Mir went and by judicious conn.^els In-onght the 
Mirza back from the path of oppo.sition to the highway of canicord, 
and by his faithful and truthful utterances withheld liini from im- 
proper schemes. He settled that the Mirza should cross the river 
and acknowledge service, and should henceforth remain steadily 
in the fore-court of submission and devotion. The comlitions were 
that when Hindustan should be conquered, the Mirza .should got onc- 
third, and that when they arrived at Kabul, he should have Ghazni, 
Carkh and Loh^ar,* which his Majesty Giti-sitani, Firdaus-niakani 
had given to the Mirza’s mother.^ On Wednesday the Mir proceeded 
to return after fulfilling his mi.s.sion. The men of the fort of 
Bhakkar got news of his departure and .sent a force against his boat 
and discharged a shower of arrows on the Mir. He received several 
dangerous wounds, and died next day. Hi., Maje.stv .Jahr.nl.ani 
was exceedingly gneved at this, and said with his tnUh-speakintr 
tongue that the oppositions and contumacies of brothers, H,e in 
gratitude of those whom his salt had nouri.shed, and the helplessness 
of comrades and friends whereby the kingdom of India liad been 
an many troubles had appeared, were all but one side to (i r 



^ 18th Jumada’l-awwal would ap- 
parently be 11th September, 1.541, but 
then the 18th was a Saturday, not a 
ruesday. Perhaps A. F. wrote 13th. 


* Bal,ar-.s Moms. hiS, Jarrert IT 
406. 

3 Baltar'.tt si.<tor-in-law. wi.low of 
Ins youngest brother N.i«ir Mirzi. 
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^vere all equalled or balauced by) the loss of the Mir ; nay, those 
calainities did not equal this one. And in truth the Mir’s eminence 
was such as he in his appreciation declared it to be.i But inasmuch 
as passing ^yisdom and right-thinking were rooted in his Majesty 
Jahanbanrs sacred person and were supreme there, an eyent like 
this, which might haye been a place of stumbling to the saints of 
faith and might, made him draw nigh to perfect wisdom and swayed 
him to submission and resignation. Eyen in such a wisdom-robb- 
ing catastrophe, which might haye displaced many a man^s foot 
of patience, this wise and God-fearing one took counsel with God- 
giyen reason and submitted to the Diyine will. Or if by reason of 
the onsets of circumstance, and the constraining power of his tem- 
perament, he could not attain to this blissful retreat, he put aside 
sighing and crying, as is the manner of those whose hearts are tied 
and bound to outer things, and was contented with the narrow pass 
[tangndl) of long-suffering patience. Praise be to God that though 
his Majesty Ayas at first, owing to his humanitA', somewhat OA’ercome 
by cares and aflBictious, yet under the guidance of right reason he 
became cheerful under worldly troubles and recognised good in the 
DiAune decrees, according to the fashion of the pious and steady of 
eye who bind nosegays and gather fruit in the rose-garden of sub- 
mission and resignation, and who come to contemplate Avith truth- 
discerning eyes the floAyers of such gardens. Fiye or six days after 
this presaging disaster, Yadgar Nasir Mirza crossed the riyer and had 
the good fortune to do homage to his Majesty Jahanbam, who gaye 
him a gracious reception. Meantime ^aikh Mirak, the ambassador 
from Tatta, receiA’ed his conge and a rescript was sent to the ruler of 
Tatta, to the effect that his representations were accepted on condition 
that he faithfully came and did homage. The ruler of Tatta for a 
time gaye out that he was coming. As his words were unillumined 
by sincerity’s lamp, they did not attain the glory of performance. At 
length his Majesty JahanbanT granted Bhakkar and its territory to 
Yadgar Nasir Mirza and in the beginning of Jumada’l-akhir, 948, 


1 It ■svas the Mir avIio made the 
remark ivhich led to Babar’s det’ot- 
in" himself for HumavQn’s recovery 

O ^ 

from sickness, so Humayiin may have 
thonulit he was indebted to liim tor 


his life. The Mir is mentioned in 
the Tar. Bosh. 478. It was he also 
who arranged about the marriage of 
numaviin and Hamida. See Gul- 

4 • 

badan's Meins, p. 4o6. 
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(latter half (of September, 1541), inarcluMl af^ainst Tat (a, Ilaviti;.'’ 
given to the Mirzfi that bad country wliich by tlio boned ictioii of 

justice had turned its face towards civili'/.ation and becanui 
rich in corn and vegetables, ho moved forward. Near the ea.stlo of 


r 


Durijig the siege the ruler 


10 


cr 


Son of 


Sehwftn, FazTl Beg the brother of j\Inn‘iin l<luln, 'Jarash Ihlg, eldi 

brother of Shaham Khan, and others, to the number' of about twrmty 

were proceeding by boat wlien a party came out from the castle and 

attacked them. Ihey disembai'kcd and assaulted tin; foe who fhal 

into the castle. Some of tlieso tigers of valoui'’s ffjiajst went up 

to the fort, but as they wei-e not supported, they withdi-ew and joiinal 

the camp. On 1 /th Rajab his Majesty Jahanbani reached Sehwrin and 

invested the castle. Previous to this, the garrison had laid waste the 
buildings and gardens in the envii'ons. 

of Tatta advanced, and blocking the way, prevented corn from 
reaching the camp. Owing to the proti-acted siege and the scanty 
supplies of corn, the base and dishonest began to desert and even tl.v. 
feet of great men, whose notions of rectitude had departed, came 
to slide from their places. For instance, .Mir Tahir ^ndr, Khwaja 
Ghiyasu-d-din of Jam, and Maulana ^Abdu-l-baqi went off to the rule 
of Tatta's camp, whde Mir Barka, Mirza Hasan, Zafar ‘Ali^ 

Faqr <Ali Beg, and Khwaja Muhibb ‘Ali BoBsfu. hastened off to 

Tadgar Niisir Mirza. At this time it came to his l^Iajesty’s ears that 

Mu... Kb.u, Fu,n aud othe. had joiid eo.otheVaiid 
were mteud.ng to withdraw. Hie Majesty a.s a precautionary mcasur ' 
.mpneoued Muu'im Khau, their ringleader. I shall now stop this , 
part of the narrative, and give some account of Yadgar Nasir Mirza. 

Account of Tddgdr Ndsic Mirzd. 

Tw- when hisMaje.sty left him atlihahkar 

iced.d Hie garrison attack him by surprise, ami, willing or unwill- 

T r Miilianimad'AIT 

(,.e., door-keeper) and Sher-dil, both of them related to Mun'iu, 
Oau, bravely drained the wholesome cup of martj rdoni. On a tlii 
occasion, hey (the enemy) had the daring to leave their boats i 
draw up their forces on the sands. On this occasion the Mirza'' m ! 

andTh^ Tt that nearly 300 or 400 of the enemy were killed 

and the hot sand was ^ 


e 


and the hot sand was saturated ;itli the evdibiood M t ' 

Such fear fell upon the enemy that they did not again voiitZ ^^001' 
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out. Mii'za Shall Husain increased liis craft and led the Mirza out of the 
stiaight path. He sent his seal-bearer^ Babar Quli, to him, represent- 
ing that he was old and had no sympathiser,' that he would give him 
his daughter in marriage and make over his treasures to him, that he 
did not wish to spend uselessly the few remaining days of his borrowed 
life, and that they two together might conquer Gujrat. In fine 
he deceived that simpleton by lying promises, » and the latter being 
void of understanding and crooked in thought, stained his forehead 
with disloyalty. If he had had a particle of magnanimity or a glim- 
mering of discernment, he would never even for valid promises have 
planted his foot in the circle of disloyalty, nor have hearkened to the 
interested representations of the perfidious, but would have practised 
honesty and kept his head erect ! 

When his Majesty Jahanbani saw the straits to which the army 
was reduced, he sent a messenger to Tadgar Nasir Mirza requesting 
him to fall quickly upon the ruler of Tatta, who was blocking up the 
way, so that the army might emerge from the strait of diflBculty into 
ample space. Though the Mirza had in his heart became alienated, 
yet he preserved appearances a little by sending out an advance- 
camp. But with the same crudity of thought, he delayed and loiter- 
ed in marching out. Thereupon his Majesty Jahanbani sent Shaikh 
^Abdu-l-ghafur, who was sprung from the Shaikhs of Turkistan, and 
whom his Majesty had made one of his intimates,® to contrive that 


1 Shah Husain never had more 
tlian two wives, and from the first he 
soon passed. He never had a sou. 

s “(The lying promises of ‘Urqub.” 
See Lane, 2iJ3‘2n. 

S Ynki az muqarrahan-i-l^iid sa^- 
ta ludand. There are three variants, 
from ^nuqorrcibdn : Muldzima.n, Mir 
Mdidn'aiid Mir F at an. .Apparently 
Mir Malan is right for Erskine has 
it in his MS. trs. B.M. Add. 26,607, 

and;Xizarau-d-dIn describes ‘Abdu- 
1-ghaf ur as Humayan s J/Tr-z-wa/, 
i. e.y (according to Blochniann ^ I)? 
keeper of the privy purse. See also 

Dllerbelot ^^irhnal b'Vbdn-b 


ghafur is perhaps tlie man men- 
tioned in Blochmaim 538, and whom 
Kizamn-d-din also names in the list 
of learned men and of whom he says 
that he for a long time taught in 
pargano. ‘AzTmpfir. See also Badaoni 
III. 42. Evidently his language was 
unbecomins: because he frightened 
Yadgar by giving him a bad account 
of Humayun’s position. Kizamu-d- 
din say.s that ‘Abdu-l-ghaf ur gave 
such a description of the Emperor s 
difficulties that Yadgar and his men 
thought it best to await the takin 
of Bhakkar. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
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the Mirza should advance quickly. But that worthless fellow walked 
crookedly and as the saying is^ 


Ve rse . ^ 


This very road on which you are going leads (also) to Turkistan. 

He perverted his mission and by his improper language so affected 
the short-sighted Mirza that he even neglected appearances and 
recalled his advance-camp. MTien his Majesty Jahanbani perceived 
that the times were so unpropitious, and that the army’s difficulties 
were beyond conception, he saw that it was useless to remain louo-er 
nearthe fort (Sehwan), and proceeded onl7th Zi’l-qaffia(23rdFebruarv. 
1542;, towards Bhakkar and Luhri. At this juncture one of Tado-ar 
Nasir Mlrza^s censurable acts was, that at the instigation of the ruler 
of Tatta, he seized and sent to him Gaudam s and Hala, who were loval 
zamindars, and had shown their loyalty by collecting boats, Ac. That ^ 
unrighteous one put them to death in punishment for the meritormus 
act of this service. His Majesty passed over this vile act and a 
hundred like it and was always for conciliation, thinking that per- 
chance he (the Mirza) would write words of regret on the pao-e of his 
actions and come into the house of amendment. When the sublime 
standards reacted the borders o£ Luhri, Yadgar Xasir JItrza came out 
with a body of men to attack the camp. His Jlajesty on hearinir 


^ GuUstan Book II, Story 6. The 
whole verse is— 

0 Arab, I fear you’ll never reach 
the Ka^ba, 

The road you’re on leads (also .=) to 
Turkistan.” 

The meaning is not very clear, 
but I think it is, that all depends on 
how the face is set. The road leads 
to the Ka^ha, but also to Turkistan. 
t.e.. in the opposite direction. I do not 
know if A. F. means to charge ‘Abdu- 
1-ghafur with treachery, or only with 
awkwardness. Probably the latter 
meant, the envoy having by hi 

driving, made the Mirza go back 
instead of forward. Perhaps 

4 / 


IS 

bad 


there 


is a point in the envoy’s belonging to 
Turkistan. ® 

* This story is told at greater 

length by Kizamu-d-din. Elliot V. 

210 Hala is the name of a division 
in Sind (Hughes’ Gazetteer, 185) and 
perhaps Gandam is a place name 
also. The Zamindars’ offence was 

that they enabled Hum.yrin to crot 

the river from Bhakkar bv raising 
some sunken boats. Qandam means 
wheat and Price so renders it. but 
here it seems to be a person’s name. 

The clause begin,? with id and 
perhaps what is meant is that tliev 
were sent in order to be put to death 
and not that this acluallv occurred 
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this immediately got on horseback. Hashim Beg, who was one of 
the Mirza’s right-thinking confidants, on hearing of this shameful 
pioceeding, went quickly to him and violently seizing his rein, turned 
him back. He chided and reproved him, and speaking bitterly and 
harshly, said ‘^Apparently gentlemanly feeling, shame, respect and 
level ence have left the world. In what religion and by what canons 

of reason and sense, is it allowable to exhibit such levity and to set 
oneself up against one's benefactor ?" 


Ve rse . 

Good was that commander's savin o*, 

C’ ^ 

^\atch the measure of thy work. 

Plant thy foot on the pedestal of thy ability. 

So that thou make thyself a place on the sky-top. 

A\Tioever does not quit his own affairs. 

Eats the fruit of whate'er he sows in this world. 

By such wise counsels he brought the MTrza back to Bandar ^ 
Lahari. Meanwhile many, such as Qasim Husain Sultan, followed 
the path of error, and separated from his Majesty, and came over to 
Tadirar Nasir Mirza's side. 

Return to the main narrative. 


A^nien by the requirements of the mysteries of Divine wisdom and 
bv the subtleties of eternal counsel, which arransre within the cover of 
every failure (luJmurdcIl) many materials of success {ashah^i-murdd) , 
there was no form of success in Sind and when the decisive test for 
man’s unmanliuess had been applied, and the disloyalty of the army, 
the unhelpfulness of brothers, the folly of kindred and the unfavour- 
ableness of fortune had been revealed, his Majesty desired to don the 
di ■css of the recluse and the ascetic and to strike with the foot of 
longing into the desert path of the travellers on God's way, and to 
take up the circumambulation * (halqa) of the Jea^ha of purpose and 


1 This is either a mistake, or an 
unusual expression. Bandar Lahari 
is not Lnhri or Ruhri on the Indus, 
hut a seaport at the mouth of the 
river and in sartdr Tatta. Jarrott 
TI. :hkh Bhakkar is placed hy A. F. 
in Multan. Jarrett. 327. 


8 Hat qa-i-ha^ba-i-mur dd. Halqa 
means a ring and also a doorknocker 
but I suppose the meaning here is 
that Humayun thought of going to 
Mecca and making a devotional cir- 
cuit round the ka’ba. 
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tlie thread of the skirt of resolution, or to retire into a hermitage, 
preferring the cell of ease to the beholding of his contemporaries, 
and wishing to be far removed from this world full of care {(76-2b) 
and worldlings full of craft {farlh). All his right-thinking comrades 
who in weal and woe had waited on his stirrup and kept close to the 
reins of his society, besought him to abandon this idea and repre- 
sented that the thing to be done now was to cast the shadow of 
fortune’s Humd ‘ on the country of Maldeo and there to recruit hia 


spirits, for Maldeo had repeatedly sent representations of devotion and 
made protestations of loyalty ; that he had an army and an arsenal ; 
that evidently he regarded this as a favourable opportunity and that 
when he was at the stirrup of good fortune, he would become a spring 
of good service, and that by degrees, the secret hopes and wishes of 
his Majesty’s well-wishers would be fulfilled. His Majesty from a 
regaid to the ideas of these faithful ones ordered a march towards 
that country. He sent a gracious rescript, together with salutary 
counsels, by Ibrahim Beg Ishak Aqa to Yadgar Nasir Mirza, for per- 
chance he might become conscious of his base acts and come to tread 
the path of repentance, and might depart from villany and display the 
grace of propriety. The following verse was endorsed on the letter : 


Ve^'se. 


0 thou moon-cheeked one, others’ eye and lamp, 

1 burn ! How long wilt thou plaster others’ scars ? 

As the slumbrous- witted Mirza did not possess an awakening 
spirit, the expostulation made no impression on him. With the same 

old vain hopes he took the road of disloyalty and stayed behind in 

Luhri. His Majesty Jahanbani proceeded to He on 21st Muharram 

949, and from thence went towards Maldeo on 18th « RabTu-l-awwal 
and on the 14th idem halted at the foot of Dilawar.s On the 20th 


Cf. Tar. Ra^. o99, where Khwaja 
Kur bids Huiuayuu not to throw his 
shadow in a country where the parrot 
was rarer than the kite. Probably by 
this the saint meant Gaur where Hu- 
niayun was wasting his time. The 
■saying is a common one, and is to 
be found in the Ani’:ar‘i-si(haUl. 

A note to text suggests that 18 


is a mistake for 1.3. Possibly the 

dates 18 and 14 have been trans- 
posed. 

8 In Bahawalpur, Panjab. I. G. 

Text, Diwarawal. See Jarrett II 

331, where it is spelt Dlwar-i-awwal. 

See Raverty J.A.S.B. 1892, p. 184, 

note 74, and id. Extra No, 1897. 42S. 

I and note 403. 
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lie eiicnmpecl at Hasalpiir,^ and on 1/th Rabl^u-l-alchir he encamped 
twelve kos from Bikanlr. On the way the far-seeing members of his 
retinue became apprehensive of the deceit and perfidy of Maldeo and 
represented this to his Majesty. They continually suggested that 
cautious action which is the illuminated border of fortune’s rescript. 
At length Mir Samandarj who was at the head of men of sense, was 
sent on rapidly to Maldeo. He returned when he had penetrated the 
secrets of his heart, and represented that though Maldeo was making 
protestations of sincerity, it was evident that he did not possess the 
true light. AYhen the standards of fortune approached his territory, 
Saukai (or Sangai} of Nagor, who was one of Maldeo’ s confidants, 
came to the camp under pretext of trade and sought to purchase a 
valuable * diamond. As his demeanour did not savour of rectitude, 
his Majesty Jahanbaui bade them impress on this (would-be) 
buyer that such jewels were not to be obtained by purchase. They 
either fell by the shimmer of the flashing sword into the hands of 
him for whom Providence destined them, or were obtained by the 
favour of great monarchs. In fine, his Majesty was rendered even 
more cautious by the arrival of this cheat, and applauded the 
acuteness of Samandar. Again acting on vigilance and prudence 
which are the net with which princes work, especially in times of 
trouble and difficulty, he sent Ral Mai Suni with instructions to go 
quickly to where Maldeo was and to report what he discovered. If 
unalile to write, he was to communicate by means of a pre-arranged 
si''‘nal. That is, the signal of Maldeo’s faithfulness was to be the 

CD 

messenger’s clasping all his five fingers, and that of opposition and 
hypocrisv was to be the clasping of his little finger. The camp 
moved on two or three stages from Phaludi ^ which is thirty kos 


1 Text, Wasilpur, but see Errata. 
It is however Wasilpur in three 

B. M. MSS. 

2 q’liis seems to be an allusion to 
the stone known as Babar’s Dia- 
Tiiond bat which should be rather 
known as ITuinayun's. Humayun 
(.a' ried it with him in his wander- 
iTiU'. and presented it to Shah 
Tulmt.i>-[). In Humayun’s remarks 
there is a play on the word jaiihar 


•which means both a jewel and the 

wave-markings or lustre of a sword. 

Jauhar Afiiihci, p. 38, mentions that 

two of Humayun’s attendants told 

Maldeo that Humayun had valuable 

% ^ 

jewels, and instigated him to demand 
them. 

^ Jarrett II. 276. “ Phalodi, a salt 

marsh in the north-west corner of the 
State, near the Jesalnnr frontier, < 
Kajputaua Gazetteer II. 224, also 
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from Jodhpur, the abode of Alaldeo, and stopped at tlie Kul-i-jo<ri 
(the recluse’s pond). Rai Mai Suni’s courier arrived there, and 
clasped his little finger. This signal explained the state of matters, 
and afterwards it clearly appeared that the thoughts of this black- 


fated scoundrel were deceit and perfidy, and that he had an evil 
intention in sending a large body of men under pretence of setting 
off the welcome. His Majesty turned his reins towards Phaludi. 
Yet many people are of opinion that Maided was in the first 
instance well-intentioned, and desirous of doing service, and that 
afterwards he was diverted from the right path either by learning 
the distressed condition of the troops and their small numbers, or 
by the false promises of Sher Khan and by perceiving his ascen- 
dency. Or he was withheld from help and service by his (Sher 
Khan’s) threats. In any case he abandoned the path of counsel 
and auspiciousness and turned the page of loyalty. The general 
opinion, however, is that from beginning to end his protestations of 

service and his sending petitions of obedience were all based upon 
hypocrisy and hostilitv.^ 

V 


In short, as at that time the adorners of the pinakothek of 
fate were engaged in decoration of another sort, nothing that his 
Majestj undertook came to anj result, and trouble and wickedness 
appeared m erery place when there was a prospect of good and 
of welfare. When the gilding of those counterfeit troops « was sub 
jected to the test, and the perfidy of Maldeo’s unrighteous thoughts 
had been revealed in the ante-chamber of his Majesty’s sacred he°art 
he ordered Tardi Beg Khan, Mun'im Khan and a number of his other 
servants to go out and stop the advance of the evil-minded ones 
a,nd prevent them from putting foot in the sublime camp. After 
thus keeping them in check, they were to return but if L oppor- 

iTtkl leZ tT marched on 

th a few devoted followers and with his veiled ladies. Amom. 
the soldiers were Shaikh 'Ali Beg Jalair, Tarsun Beg, son of Bab^ 


Plialodi is a large town to the north- 
west of Marwar near the borders 
of Bekanir and Jesalmir,” I. c.,p. 263. 

* A. F. probably expatiates on the 
subject of Maldeo, because he had 


heard a good deal about it from hi.s 
fatlier who was then at Xagor. 

* Probably the troops who wore 
ostensibly sent to welcome him. 
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Jalair,- FazTl 
There were 
Of learned i 


Beg' and others, the total number beins,* about twentv. 

^ V 

also some domestic slaves and some faithful menials, 
men there were present Mulla Taju-d-dln and Maulana 


Cand the astrologrer.2 

o 


AYlien the camp had left Phaludi and arrived at SatalmTr,^ 
Maldeo's army appeared in sight, whilst the officers who had been 
despatched to check them, had lost their way and 2*one off in another 
direction, so that there was a passage for the enemy to the royal 
standards. His Majesty, who was a rock of power and a world 
of courage, placed the foot of steadfastness on the skirt of resolu- 
tion and dignity, and turned against them with God-given reason 
and innate understanding. Many of the ladies were dismounted 
and their horses given to fighting men, and the troops having been 
distributed into three ^ bands, were sent against the foe. ShaiWi ^Ali 
Beg with three or four trusty brethren advanced and attacked the 
enemy, who were huddled together in a defile. To attack them and 
to put them to flight was one and the same thing. A large number 
of them were killed, and by the Divine aid the king’s servants 
obtained the victory. His Majesty Jahanbam after returning thanks 
to God proceeded towards JesalmTr, where he encamped in the 
be^inninsr of JumadaT-awwal. At this stage the oflScers who had 

o o ^ 

lost their way and whose minds had been distressed by agitations ^ 
experienced the blessing of service, and made the dust of the royal 
camp the collyrium of fortune’s eye. The Rai of JesalmTr, who was 


1 Ahl-i-sa‘adaf, good or auspicious 
men. See Humav tin’s classification 
of the people, Elliot V. 120 and text, 
infra I. 357. At p. 9 of text the 
phrase arhah-i-so.‘ddat has a similar 
mcanins and should have heen so 
translated by me. A. F. there repre- 
sents himself as the last or hum- 
l)lest of the learned men who adorned 

Akltar’s Court. 

2 He afterwards cast Akbar’s horos- 
cope. Tifulla Taju-d-din is perhaps 
the Tajn-d'dTn of Dillu mentioned 
bv BadaonT. Blochmann 181. But 
Tij'irc pr'ibably he is the Shaikh 


Taju-d-dIn Lahri whose death at Jun 
is recorded soon afterwards. Text, 

p. 185. 

3 Jarrett II. 276. “ SatalmTr was 
built by Satal, the eldest son of Eao 
Jodha (after whom Jodhpur is nam- 
ed) on the top of a low ridge of 
hills, there is nothing left but the 
ruins of an old Jain temple. ’ 

* The three seems doubtful. In 
two B. M. MSS. the word is more 
like sar and the correct reading is 

perhaps sar-i-fovj. 

3 Andjlr. perhaps false reports of 

! 

I di.saster. 

\ 
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Cfilled Rai Loukaran,' took up, out of wickedness, tlic position fd 

hostility and set guards over the watei’-pond, so that the royal army 

which had experienced the toils of the desert and had come from a 

wilderness of mirages to this evil halting-place, was put to trouble 

from want of water. The tigers of fidelity’s forest advanced and 

showing their superiority, defeated that vile crew. From thence they 

proceeded on towards the bounty-encompassed fort {hhar-i-faiz- 

inhisdr) of Araarkot on 10th Jumada'l-awwal (23rd August, 1542). 

After difficulties from hunger and thirst, the glory of arriving at 

that guarded fort (hasn-i-hashi) , which is the ascension-point of 

gloiy and storehouse of fortune’s jewel, was conferred upon them. 

The ruler of the fort, who was called Runa Parsad, regarded the 

sublime advent as a gloinous adornment and tendered acceptable 
service. 


One of the marvels {harahlt) resulting from the sacred existence 
of his Majesty, the king of kings, which moved the wonder of the 
acute of the time, was that in that propitious period when her 
Majesty Maryam-makani was pregnant with that Unique of creation’s 
workshop, she one day when she had been rapidly traversing the 
desert, had a longing for a pomegranate. In that waterless and 
grainless Sahara where it was difficult to find any trace of corn, the 

caterers for the holy court were in despair, when suddenly a man 
brought a bag {anhdn) full of millet {jawdr) for sale. Wlien 
they took him into the tent and were emptying his bag, suddenly 
a large, juicy pomegranate emerged. ’Twas a cause of joy and 
g adness, and an astonished world ascribed it to a miracle 

... the. 


Khan 


and wealth 


all of it acquired by the abiding good fortune (of the 
royal houeo)-grudged giving it in auch a ti.o of distrel., and 
difficulty, even when his Majesty asked for it 1 By the help of the 
Ra, of Ainarkot h,s Majesty got possession ^ of the goods and out 
of h.s perfect kindness, liberality and justice, distributed a portion 
mong his followers for their expenses, but returned the bulk of it to 


1 The Noonkarn of Todd. A Kaja 
Loukaran is mentioned in Nizamii-d- 
rlln as one of Akhar'.s nobles, Bloch- 


mann. .“iol. 

* About six weeks. 
F/. Jiiuhar. j:>. 
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thos6 low-uiiuded, narrow-souled ones. God be praised ! How have 
the necks of contemporaries — from the blessing of his Majesty 
the king of kings and shadow of God^s holy essence — come into the 


noose of zeal and loyalty, so that whilst in that past age great officers 
and tho:5e holding high trusts did not ascend to even a low stage of 
loAalty, and were at such a crisis niggardly of wealth which they 
had gathered by the blessing of their master’s favour, at the present 
da\ the despised and they who stand a great way off from devotion’s 
court, have with respect to self-sacrifice, a delight in climbing to the 


stages ot perfect loyalty, even though they be in the position 
of being abused and reproached ! How much more then they who 
are the tUte of the court and bystanders of the pedestal of the 


sublime throne ! May Almighty God hold aloft, for epochs and 
cycles, this chosen one from eternity on the masnad of bounty, and 
on the throne of the Mlih.ifat, that he may conduct the affairs of 


th e world and of mankind. 


As ^ his Majesty JahanbanI had in his mind the firm intention 


of marcliiug forwards and as the time of the appearance of the Lord 
of Time and the Terrene was at hand, he, having ascertained the 
projhtious hour, committed, on 1st Rajab, 949 (11th October, 1542), 
the litter of her Maiostv iMarvam-makaui and some faithful followers to 

V % 

the world-upholding Creator, and with fortune and prestige set out 
on his expedition. 


1 Arcordiu" to tlu? text tlii.s J^en- 
teiK'o clo'Cs the eh;i]iror. but I think 
it wdtild have been better to end 
with the ['I’eecdiii" paragraph. The 


lieadings are probably not b}' the 
authors and are often arbitrary. 
The Lucknow edition has not a new 
chapter here. 


CHAfTEK XSVn 


Jl'i 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Receipt op the news op the adspictocs biuth op his ^I.ajesty 

THE KING OP KINGS, BY HIS MaJESTY JaHANBANI JaNNAT- 

ASHY’AN% AND OTHER DETAILS.^ 

At this time, when the hoping' eyes of the Avatchers of the 
night of expectation were opened and the door of hopelessness was 
closed for the world, the exaltation-point {^araf) of the birth of his 
Majesty, the king of kings and shadow of God, di.splayed its 
countenance. As has already been stated, that nurshag of iJivino 
light emerged from the womb of concealment into the world of 
manifestation on the night of Sunday,* 5th Rajab, 91!) (15tli 
October, 1542), in order that all the sorrows of mortals might end 
in everlasting joy ; that the sorrow-pelted heart of his Majesty 
Jahanbani might receive the balm of assuagement ; that the perturbed 
outer world might assume kosmos and the rent-spiritual world be 
composed; that the spectators of Divine power {i.e., the angels) 
might rejoice over the spectacle of the accomplished fact and^the 
expectants of the spiritual and temporal world have their desire 

satisfied; that to Wisdom there should come a master, to Justice a 

gracious father, to Perception a wise friend, to Law a righteous kinc- 
to Love an acute appreciator ; that universal peace might have a wi^e 
daysman ; that an adorner of the outward and a shewer-forth of the 

appear. God be praised that in adequate corral!:! 
dence «th hope there shone a dawn of union after a dark niedit of 
^traction, and that a morning of joy succeeded an evening of .doom 

Jet !r of terre:;tria.; 


7*'®“ darkness-destroying refulgence and universe- 

hghtmg flash came from holy heaven and unveiled itself in that land 


^ A better sub-heading would be, 
“ Some account of Bairam Elan.” 


48 


* Saturday, according to our 

reckoning, the birth being early on 
Sunday morning 
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of ros6S;J swift messeiig'ers hastoned to convoy the good news. While 
they were yet on the way, the heart of his Majesty Jahanhani, — for 
his far-seeing eye was on the watch on account of the secret inti- 
mation, — became a thousand hearts from the life-giving good news. 
He prostrated himself in thanksgiving to Providence who had made 
fortune’s rose bloom in the thorn-brake of misfortune, and had 
in the emptiness of failure, cast thousands of fruitions into his 

bosom. AVithin and without, there was a feast of joy, and all 

addressed themselves to enjoyment. The noble and the humble, the 
rich and poor, the small and great, opened the hand of rejoicing, 
and beat the feet of delight in that feast of fortune, and secured 
endless favours. An account of this sublime feast, which was the 

celestial ‘/d and the world’s New Year, and of the arrival of the 

honoured cradle of his Majesty, the king of kings, at his Majesty 
Jahanbani’s sublime camp, and of other occurrences which are the 
adorning frontispiece of this auspicious rescript and the illuminated 
border of this mandate of fortune, has been incorporated in the 
beginning of this lofty-titled volume ; for this real Pinacothek,2 
wherein are depicted the wondrous events, noble deeds and glorious 
victories of his Majesty, the king of kings, is fashioned in accord 
with the initiative of the exaltation-point {ikaraf) of the holy 
nativity, and whatever else has been traced by the pen of supplica- 
tion is but ancillary to this and but a diluent ^ or vehicle of the 


1 Gnl-^amiu. Perhaps Maryam- 
makaiii’s bosom is meant. 

2 Artanj or the house 

of the painter Mani aud also his 
alV>nni. D'Hcrbclot s. r. Erteiik & 
Jarrett III. 3o'3, 337. AlanI is the 

supposed founder of Manicheism. 

* Sirdbi-i’fi'Man, lit. irrigation of 
words. A. F. here e.xplains why 
lie began hi.s work with the horos- 
cope? of Akbar and the details 
of his birth although this causes 
soTiie repetition in his account of 
HumAyriii s reign. It may be worth 
while notirig that A. F. divided liis 
history uccoriling to qo.rans or periods 


of thirty years, of his hero’s life. 
Thus his first volume embraced the 
first thirty years of Akbar’s life, 
viz., from his birth to the end of 
the seventeenth year of his reign, 
for Akbar ascended the throne when 
he was 13. The next book was to 
contain the history of the reign up 
to the end of the 47th year, hut was 
not completed because A. F. was 
killed in that year. Apparently he 
had carried on the history till the 
end of the 4t!th year. Hia hope, as 
he tells us in the Ain, Jarrett III. 
41 d, was that he might write four 
! volumea, i. c., the history of four' 
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discourse, and has a real connection with that subject. God be 
praised ! The imposing record of this cver-dnring progression lias 
been accomplished even from Adam, down to this period (Akbar’s 
birth), generation after generation. That it may go on, the veil is 
being withdrawn from the countenance of narration. 

In short, as his Majesty Jahanbani Jannat-ashyani was a 
world of urbanity and generosity, he had stayed his desire of 


the blessino: 


retirement for the sake of his loyal companions, and with his far- 
seeing eyes had set about the ordering of the world of interdepen- 
dencies, as is the special purpose of the existence of princes, and 
had proceeded towards Maldeo’s country. Maldeo that ravening 
demon {dev-madl-i-dad-sirat) did not comprehend the magnitude of 

such as he could not see even in a dream, and behaved 
in an unworthy manner. Of necessity and at the request of his 
devoted followers, his Majesty proceeded back to Sind on the chance, 
that the rulers of that country might awake from the slumber of 

negligence, and amend the past. Though the 'world-adorninrr niind 
did not approve of this, still in accordance with fate ho ag"-ced to 
return. When the sublime army came near the boundary, iU)ecame 
known that the Aro^unlans were assembled in jQn and were pre- 
pared to fight. His Majesty Jahanbani sent forward ^aikh ' \b }le<>- 
Jalair, whose ancestors were of hereditary devotion ami loyalty from 
the tune of the uprearing of the standards of glory of his Majesty 

// /> 7 M j \ j 2 1 Ji/ 


mit-qiranl (Timur), together with a body o£ bravo men' 
himself followed. ‘ 


Ho 


As Shaikh ‘AIT had at his back the victorious 



qarans (120 years). The third 
volume which he refers to in the 
passage mentioned above is the Ain, 
which was finished, in a manner, 
in the 42nd year, t. e., 1.597-98, ICo 
doubt, however, he intended to add 
to it from time to time according as 
new regulations were issued by 
Akbar, and new territories added 
to his kingdom. The Ain is gener- 
ally called the third book of the 
Ahbarnanux, but it should be re- 
membered that it is not a coiuinua- 
tiou of the first two, and that it 


completed (in a manner) before 
the historical part of his work was 
finished. It i,s in reality an c>f- 
ctirsHs or side-piece to liis history. 
A. F.’s division of his work has 
not lieen preserved in the Bil). T,id. 
edition which is in three volumes, 
the first ending with Akbar’s ac- 
cession and not with his 17th year 

as A.^ F. designed. The expression 
sirdbi-i-sul^an above referred to is 
used again by A. P. at p. 195 of text 
when he digresses into accounts of 
v^erKhaii, Haidar Mirza and others. 
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army, lie went forward bravely with a few men and soon scattered the 
foe. The breeze of victory's morn blew from the orient of the sword 
and the horizon of the bow, and the sun of fortune burnt up the 
darkness of that field of nemesis. The army encamped near Jim.^ 
To that town of lofty threshold {qa&ha-i-rajV-atdba) there came 
from Amarkot, the birth-place, the honourable litter of her Ma- 
jesty Maryam-makani and the sublime cradle of his Majesty, the 
king of kings, attended by fortune and happy augury. Accord- 
ingly a detail of the circumstance has been made an adornment to 
the Introduction. As this spot was on the banks of the Indus and 
was eminent among the cities of Sind for its many gardens, streams, 
pleasant fruits and amenities, the army stayed there for some time. 
There were continual fights with the Ar^unTans who were always 
defeated. Shaikh Taju-d-dm Lari , 2 who was one of his Majesty 
Jahanbani’s favourites, became a martyr here.^ One day Shaikh 
'All Beg JalaTr, Tardi Beg Khan, and a body of men were despatched 
to attack the neighbouring district. Sultan Mahmiid of Bhakkar 
and a large number of people fell upon them. Tardi Beg was re- 
miss in fighting, but Sher 'Ali Beg stood firm and in that battle- 
field [razm) which is the banquet-table {hiscct-i-hazm) of the brave, 
quaffed with unaltered mien the sherbet of martyrdom. The 
heart of his Majesty Jahanbani was grievously wounded by the fate 
of so faithful a follower, and some other untoward circumstances 
having occurred, his heart cooled towards the country of Bhakkar 
and he determined to go to Qandahar. Just then, on Vth Muharram 
9.50 {13th April, 1543) Bairum Hian arrived alone from Gujrat and 
laid a balm on the wounded spirit of his Majesty, and was a cause 
of cheerfulness and joy. One of the wonderful things was that as 


north-east of Tattah.” A note adds 
that the ruins of Jun are to be seen 
two miles south-east of the piescnt 

Tando Gbulam Haidar. 

2 Lar or Laristan is a maritime 

province of Persia. D Herbelot s. v. 
Lar. 

3 Perhaps all that is meant is 
that he died a natural death. 


1 As Stewart remarks, J un is not 

^ 

marked on the maps. A. F. puts it 
in Hajkan. .Jarrett II. 340. Appar- 
ently it was on the east bank, be- 
tween Tattah and Sebwan. General 

Haig, (1. c., p. 92) says “ Jim, the chief 
town of a fertile and populous dis- 
trict. was situated on the left bank 
of the Ken. It is 75 miles south- 
west of FTmarkote and 50 miles 
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He was coming to tlio camp, ho Had first to pass over a battle-field. 
Before He could make His obeisance or reveal Himself, Ho Had to 
prepare for war and to figlit bravely, THc victorious soldiers wero 
amazed, and thougHt ^‘^He comes from tlie secret army (of (lod),’’ 
hen it transpired that He was Bairam Khun, a shout was raised 
by those standing in battle-array, and the heart of his i\rajesty 
Jahanbani rejoiced. On account of this arrival, they continued for 
some ‘ days to Halt in that land of roses {guhamhi). 


Account of Baimm Khan. 

The brief account of Bairam Khan is as follows. After expos- 
ing His life m the unfortunate affair of Qanaiij, He went to Sambal. 
There He took refuge with Raja Mitter Sen, one of the great land- 
Holders of that country, in the town of Lakhnur 2 and for a while 
remained there under protection. Wlien Sher Klian heard of this 
he sent a messenger for him, and the Raja being Imiploss, sent tlio 
Jan. They met on the road « to JIahva, At the beginning of tlio 
inteiview, Sher IGian rose up to receive him and in order to attract 
him, spote crafty words to him. Among his remarks was this, “ AVIio- 
ever keeps his loyalty, stiimblcth not.” “ Yea,” replied Bairam Kliiin 
whoever keeps his loyalty, shall not stumble.” Uc contrived after 
a thousand difficulties, to escape from near Burhf.npur in company 

^ h Abu 1 -qasim, the governor of Gwaliyar, and set out for Guirfit 
While they were on their way, Sher Klian's ambassador who was 
coming from Gujrat, got information about them and sent poonio 

who arrested Abh-l.qSslm,-who was remarkable for the au y! 

h s person Bairam Khan out of nobleness and generosity stou,; 

sa d™Th heroically 


mi ■ • ' iiuruicaiiv 

his IS my servant; he would sacrifice himself for me beware 
idrow -.-/aiaa. i- . . 1 . "'h., utwaic 


and withdraw your hand from him.” Thus it was the case of 



1 Three months according to 
A. F.’s own chronology, for they did 
not leave Jun till 11th July. It is 
more probable that it was Bairam’s 
arrival and energy which made 

Humayiin take such a decided step 
as that of leaving Sind, 


* Jarrett II. 2.98. There is a fuller 
account of Bairam’s visit to Sam- 
bhal in ‘ Abbas ’ chronicle. 

* At Ujjain, according to the chro- 
nicle of Sher Shah. 
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Verne, ^ 

“ LiOavG DIG, sgIzg tliG hand of my friand/’ 

In this Avay Bairam Khan escaped and went to Sultan Mahmud 
in Gujiat. Ahu l-c[asim was talren before Sh er Kh an, and from 
failure ^ to appreciate him^ that mine of magnanimity was martyred. 
Sher :^au used frequently to remark that ''as soon as Bairam 
Khan said in the assembly ' Whoever keeps his loyalty shall not ^ 
stumble/ we gathered that he would not come to terms with us.’’ 
Sultan Mahmud of Gujrat too, though he tried to induce him to stay with 
him, could not succeed. He (Bairaml got leave to go on pilgrimage 
and came to Surat. Thence he hurried oS to the country of Hardwar* 


1 Gulistan T. 20. 

s Az na-9hindsl ; this cannot mean, 
owing to his not being recognised, 
for Sher Khan had seen the real 
Bairam. 

S I adopt the variant na Mv:ahad: 

A Corrected in the Errata to 
Marwar, but apparently on the 
authority of one MS. only and I 
suspect that Marwar is merely a 
gticss devised to get rid of the im- 
probability of Bairam’s having gone 
to such a distant place as Hardwar. 
The Ma'dntr-i-umardhas Hardwarand 
.so has the It does 

not agree very well with A. F.’s state- 
ment that Bairam joined Humayan 
from Gujrat, but then neither does 
IMarwar. Though Hardwar be very 
far it is not impossible tliat Bairam 
who was trying to hide, went the 
distance in order to escape Skor 
Khan and Sultan Mahmud. He 
may have done so in disguise and 
in company with Hindu pilgrims. 
Possibly too he went there because 
it was not far from his old refuge of 
8ambtial. At tir.st I was inclined to 
accent Marwai- and to suppose th.it 


A. F. wrote it in the form Maruwar 

or Maruwar or which 

according to Tod. is the original 
word and which might easily enough 
be read by a copyist as Hardwar. It 
might also have been supposed that 
Bairam went to Marwar, i.e., Jodh- 
pur, in pursuit of Humayun of whose 
expedition into Maldeo’s country he 
may have heard. A pencil note in 
Chalmers’ Ms. suggests Dwarka 
(in Gujrat) which would do very 
well if we had any evidence that 
Dwarka was ever called Hardwar. 
On the whole I think that we must 
hold that A. F. wrote Hardwar. The 

Ma’d-sIr-i-ra/u/nT has a biography of 

* • * 

Bairam taken apparently from a 
work called the TdrlM^-i-akharT by 
2iluhammad ‘Arif Qandahari who 
had been Bairam’s steward. It uses 
the word Hardwar twice apparently 
without any suspicion of mistake. It 
describes Bairara’s parentage, his 
birth in Qil‘a Zafar in Bada^shan, 
the death of his father, Saif ‘Ali 
at Ghaznin, his entering Humayun’s 
service, and becoming his mv.hrddr 
(chancellor), and finally, with refer- 
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and from there he came to the feet of his own master (idhih) and 
the benefactor of mankind in the village of Juu. 


ence perhaps to A. F.’s remarks 
on the thousand difficulties which 
Bairam experienced in making] his 
escape to Gujrat, — it tells us how 
he in the course of his wanderings, 


fell in witli a party of G’uwaras who 
were drinking and dancing, and how 
they constrained Iiirn to take jiart 
in their merry-making. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Singular manifestation by his Majesty, the King of Kings, in tbe 

EIGHTH MONTH FROM HIS NATIAITY^^S EXALTATION-POINT {sAo.)'Clf)j BEING 
THE ILLUMINATED BORDER OF MIRACLES (kcirdmdf) , AND PRESAGE 

OF HIS CAREER [riio.qdi'iidt , lit. stages or stations), 

111 tliG pag’GS of DivinG kiiowlGdg'G, wliicli ai’G tliG g’uardGd 
tablGts '' * from and for Gtcrnitj, it is laid down that whon the diadem 
of distinction is set on the marvellous head of a w'orld-adorni 


ninsr 

o 


creature in the temporal and spiritual enthroning-room, there are 
emitted, from the auspicious birth-hour of that glorious one, flash- 
ings and AYonders {haiinJriq4-hdldt-fc-Miaicdriq-i-'dddt) from the folded 
pages of his record, each of them a mysterious herald loudly pro- 
claiming in the reason^s ear of mankind the glorious progression of 
his power, and by such revelations augmenting the felicity of mortals. 
One of the marvellous proofs of this is that when seven months 
complete had elapsed from his Majesty, the king of kingV, auspicious 
birth, and when he had in his fortune and felicity entered on the eighth, 


a stranQ;e circumstance occurred. 

o 


On an evening which was seized 


of the light of fortune’s morn, Jiji Anaga — that cupola of chastity 
was nursing the first fruit of the garden of holiness, and grieving 
over the opposition to her by that veil of chastity — Maham Anaga, 
and by many others. She was very sad because they had repre- 
sented to his Majesty Jahanbanl Jannat-ashyanl that Mir ^aznavi’s 
wife {i. e., herself) was practising incantations so that his Majesty, 
the prince of mankind, should not accept anyone’s milk but her 
own. At this time, when none else was present, his Majesty, 
seein'j' that there was privacy, became vocal, and Messiah-like* 


1 Book ofDestin}'. 

D Hcrijolut i'. r. Oiiiiii Alkitah; & Lane, 
2'.hUc. 


* Muhammadans believe that 
Jesus Christ spoke in the cradle. 
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opened his wondrous mouth to comfort Jiji Anaga's afflicted heart. 

Be of good cheer/^ he said, for the celestial light of the MlUdfat 
shall abide in thj bosom and shall bestow on the night of thy sorrow 
the effulgence of joy. But see that thou reveal this our secret to 
no one, and that thou dost not proclaim untimely this mystery of 
God's power, for hidden designs and great previsions are infolded 
therein. Jiji Auaga declared, This life-fraught intimation brought 
me into rapture, and sorrow’s knot was at onco loosed from off 
my heart. This portent which gave me from tlio eternal throno 
the sole and undisputed charge of a child of light, expanded my 
heart, one becoming a hundred and a hundred a thousand.' Day 
by day the doors of joy and gladness opened wider and wider before 
me, and having established myself on thanksgiving for this great ble.ss- 
mg, I addressed myself to my duties, heart and soul. The glory and 
dominion of two worlds were revealed to me. But I kept this 
mystery sealed up till that nursling of dominion became tlie throne- 
adorner of the regions of world-conquest. One day ho liad gone 
forth from Dihli to hunt in the district of Palam,a and there an 
enormous and terrific serpent, such as might move the heart of 
the danng,. appeared on the line of road. On this occasion hie 
ajesty exhibited the miracle of Moses, and ivithout the hesitation 
w ich comes even to generous hearts, put forth hie white ‘ baud and 
approaching the serpent, courageously and in the strength of 

'I T *i M'S __ 


a 


sacred intimation, seized its tail with hie holy hand and quelled 
beheld ti l oken of power and in his astonishment came and told 


me. 


^ , aiLU I 

On that occasion I told my dear son that sealed and hidd 


away mystery which I myself had seen and heard, and 
Majesty did that wonderful thing in his tender years, 

‘ ^Text, Ehdtirlkl, but it should be 
KJtutir yaki, 

* J arrett II. 286. In the Dihli 
district, and so apparently, different 
from Palam in Kangra. 

3 Arbdbd-ta^wwur. Taliawvour 
means, according to Lane, a state 
in which one enters on rash enter- 
prises, such as fighting with un- 
believers more than double the 

49 


en- 


'His 


« 

tis not strannfe 

O 


number of the Muslim. Diet. 2906c 

* An allusion to the Muhammadan 

story of the wliite hand of Mu.<ea 

c/. Exodus iv. 6. The miracle of 

Moses above referred to seems to be 

the conversion of Moses’ rod into a 
serpent. 

* Blochmann 323. Son of Jiji 
Anaga. He was the elder brother. 
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if in his maturity he has performed this miracle^ for every act 
hath its time and every speech its season. The reason of my not 
mentioning this marvel till this point is that no one to whom I told 
it, would have believed it, but on the contrary would have taxed 
me with weakness of intellect. The taste of such a story would 
have been bitter to their wishes’ palate. Moreover I was not at 
liberty to reveal it. Now, my son, that I have heard from you the 

story of the serpent, I have opened my lips to tell of the mystery 
which marked his tender years, while the other is a sample of his 
riper age. My honoured son ! in that exhibitor of miracles such 
indications and stages of development {‘aid mat u maqdmdt) are not 
surprising.” Though Abu’l-fazl, the composer of this noble record 
had heard these two anecdotes from a person of veracity, yet he also' 
received them direct from that receptacle of chastity (Jijl Anaga). But 
what the writer has seen with his own eyes and has understood by 
his own contemplation, concerning the perfections and miracles of 
this nursling of Divine light, exceeds mortal conjecture and human 
comprehension. In truth what was recounted by the venerable 
mother of M. ^Aziz Koka is astonishing to the exoteric {aihdh-i-idhir) j 
but what this humble one hath witnessed is awe-augmenting to the 
esoteric [arhdh-i-hdtvi). 



CHAPTEK XIII. 
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Departore op his Majesty JahanbanI jANNAT-A9j/YANi for 

QanDAHABj with the DE3IOH OP GOING THENCE TO THE 

Hijaz and op his resolotiok to enter Persia. 

It is the Eternal w'ill and the Divine design that when the 
glorious robe of a king’s fortune is being embroidered with the 
fringe of perpetuity and the props of his throne of greatness and 
sovereignty made strong and glorious by the pillars of hAity and 
permanence, sundry accidents which have the appearance of retro- 
gressions and withdrawals are brought in front of hie path. In 
truth these are apparent and not real, and the impediments are in the 
end subjects of thanksgiving. The short-sighted regard such as de- 
fects and become astonished. But they of uplifted eyes recognise them 
as the mole on Fortune’s cheek, and regard them as a note of the 
subjugation of the evil eye. The fortunate man regards every evil 
which comes m his way, as the complement of perfection, while the 
unfortunate man regards them as his destruction, spiritual and teni- 

pora, and collapses into the collar of lamentation. The retrograda- 

tions of the planets-the regents of the seven i celestial clinies-are 
an illustration of this and typify the design. Though the world- 
illuminating sun be hid from sight by cloud and vapour, vet in 
truth tis no mighty screen which has been lowered over mortareyes 


- Vy I UVCl uiur 

nor as any elect reached those glorious halls (the sun’s) When 

It seemeth to be a cause of eoneealinent, the strong blast of mZ 

powei cas St e vapour headlong and relegates it to the black earth 

of Z Forthe Tf " "1 """ torch-bearing indicators 

wit •’ condition of the Treasury of Litrht 

cne west. Aud the condition which he hath when 


^ The .sun and moon were recognised 


as planets, thu.s making .seven in ulj. 
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in the zenith and when in declination from the meridian, is abso- 
lutely the same as his condition when in the yiadir of inid-niaht ‘ 
The difference is in the earth-born beholders and in the imagina- 
tions of the dwellers in a handful of clay. Assuredly the pinlcles 
of his glory is all the holier because the thoughts of detrimental 
hai e touched its fiinge. In accordance with these propositions, 
’Whoever chensheth evil thoughts against tiaiVed lords of bliss, 
and diademed lords of fortune, is caught at last by the exemplary 
punishment of his deeds, and becomes a primefactor of his own 
destruction. These truths are mirrored in the presage-full history 
of his i^Jajesty JahanbanT Jannat-ashyani for in brief space was 
the skirt of his Majesty^s fortune, which had been sullied by 
misfortune, washed and cleansed at the fountain-head of fruition, 
while all the ingrates received the punishment of their designs and 
deeds. The stack of their lives and fortunes was consumed by 
the lightning of Divine wrath, and the note of the existence of 
those wretches was erased from the Book of Time. Accordingly the 
difficulties (masd’ib) and fatigues {maUrih), of adversity (biJr) and 
the stations {mawdrid) and ascensions {matdl{‘} of prosperity {yusr) 
are being set-forth in the order of their time and place. 

In fine, as his Majesty Jalianbani Jannat-ashvanfs holiness-ex- 

■ ^ 

piesbing soul had grown aweary of this world^s vain show, and had 
turned away her lofty contemplation from the territory of Sind, it 
occurred to his sanctified mind to offer peace to the ruler of Tatta 
and to march to Qandahar. When the sublime cavalcade should arrive 
there, he would commit his Majesty, the king- of kings, and the elect 
ones of his Court to Grod’s protection, would plant his own foot on 
the highway of asceticism and retreat and ascend the steps of 


ecstacy and rapture and phoenix-like (kumdicdr) , pet the pinnacle 
of love ^neath the wings of genius. As he had gained spiritual 
abundance by circumambulating the altar of the heart, he would> 
by conveying the sacred litter [mahmil)^ to the ka^ba of clay at one 
semblance and substance. As the spiritual pinacothek had been 
constructed, he would also adorn the visible temple. Thus would 


* W atad-i-ruh' -i-ni^u-l-lail. 

* Kf^innan. It also means parhe 
lion or halo, and probably A. F 


wished to take advantage of this 
double meaning. 

® See Lane's Diet. 650a. 
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hearts be conciliated and a method of trutiiful guidance be furnished 
to the simple-minded followers of forms. 

He was occupied with these thouglits wlien the ruler of Tatta 
On understanding his intention, recognised his own gam tliereiii and 
despatched a petition 


for peace. As the soaring falcon of 


his 


tion. 


Majesty’s genius had spread her wings for the chase of the pluenix 
{‘anqd) and had withdrawn her far-seeing gaze from lower game and 
let it fall on lofty eyries, his petition reached the place of accepta- 

The ArghiinTSns whose affairs were in distress, tossed the 
cap of joy to the skies on hearing the gladtidings of peace, and 
regarding the project as the goal of desire and as an unloolced for 
boon, forwarded a large present' and made various apologies. 

His Majesty auspiciously and prosperously left Jfm for Qandahar 
via Slwi (Sibi) on 7th Rabl'ul-akhir, 950 (11th July, 1543). M.‘A.skar 
on hearing of the approach of the royal cavalcade, and acting by 
M. Kamran’s orders and from his own wickedness, strongtlmned 
the fort (Qandahar) and proceeded with evil intentions with a largo 
body of troops towards the sublime camp in order that he might 
by help of villainy take his Majesty prisoner. Meanwhile Amir 
Allah Dost, one of the learned of the age and who had on several 
occasions acted as M. Kamran’s Agent ^ (iv/Av7) and Shaikh 7\bdu-l 
wahhab3 a descendant of Puran ^ were corning to .solicit, in mar- 
riage on M.rza Kamran’s behalf, the daughter of Shah Hu.sain Beo- 
Ar^un On hearing of the approach of the sublime ■army they 
tookre uge .u the castle of SiwT. His Majesty Jahauba.n sent 

an exalted mandate to Mir Allah Dost, summoning him to his pre- 

sence, but he out of worthlessne ss, chose exclusion from the honour 

1 Shah Husain on the principle 
of making a golden bridge for a 
flying enemy, sent Huraaynn 30 
boats and 300 camels. BadaonI I. 

442. See also Gnlbadan 526 ff. 


1 



* This may be compared with Tdr. 

Sind. Baba Cacak is also mentioned 

there as one of Kamran’s ambassa- 
dors. 

* The Tar. Sind has a good deal 
to say about this man. He was 
iescended from Abu Sa‘id Piirani, 


for ‘Abdu-1. 


and was of an Arabian family, set- 
tled in Sind. He was a distin- 
guished lawyer and perhap.s A. P.’s 

lemark about the eminence of Allitli 
Dost was intended 
Wahhab. 

* Possibly Jalalu-d-din Purani 
IS meant. But more probably the 
reference is to a descendant of hia 

JlTrak Parent „,,o „„ 
ahaiktu-l-islam of Tatta. See Ti. 

Cf • 1 ^ H # i 

o ind. 
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of sei ice and made tlie excuse that tlie garrison would not let hini 
leace. 


When the army came to the territory of Shal, which is about 


30 * farsaMl' (.150 miles) from Qandahar, Jalalu-d-dlu Beg, an officer 
of M. Kamran and who had a fief in the territory, had left 
people to capture any scouts and by them two of the royal 
servants who had gone on in advance to Sar-casbma* were 
arrested and brought in. One of them managed to escape from 
their clutches and came and reported what he had learnt of 
their evil designs by observing their ways and language. His 
Majesty Jahanbanl, on perceiving the ingratitude of this crew, gave 
up the idea of proceeding to Qandahar, and turned off towards 
Mashtang ; -'-Payanda * Muhammad Waisi took leave and went to Qan- 
dahar. With him was sent an autograph letter to M. 'Askarl, strong ^ 
in expressions such as might appeal to a little-loving, disloyal 
brother, and containing warnings and instructions. But where was 
the reason-harkening ear, and where the heart of right understand- 
ing ? li eating these remonstrances as unheard, he continued to 
go on in his villainy. Qasim Husain Sultan,^ Mahdi Qasim :^an 
and many otheis of Askarl i^Xlrza s servants remonstrated against 
his going lest his Majesty should grow desperate, and out of dire 
necessity proceed to Persia, and less great calamities should occur. 
Abii’l-Wiair and a number of wicked men uttered flattering, house- 
subverting words, outwardly specious but inwardly productive of evil 
and ruin, and coutirmed him in his faulty resolves. On that day’s 


1 Sih in text, but the variant si is 
right. Shal is Quettah which is by 
compass about 130 miles .south-east 
of Qandahar. 

* I presume this is the place 
marked on the survey map as about 
60 miles N. by W. of Quettah. 

* See Errata of Text. Maghtang 
or Mastang lies about 30 miles, 
S. S, W. of Quettah and is between 
it and Khilat. Both Mastang and 
Shal are referred to in the Ain, Jar- 
rett II. 396, where they are described 
as east of OandahSr. 


* Apparently Payamda Khan Mu- 
ghul, nephew of Haji Muhammad 
Koka, ^aud perhaps the part-author 
of one of the translations of Babar's 
Memoirs, (Blochmanu 387 and 
Ma’asir 394.) 

6 Text, viusoddor, but most 

of if not all the MSS. I have con- 
sulted write without tashdid, 

and as if the word was ?«a«dar, 
theme or source. 

® Blochmann 348. 

f 
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morning which was his downfall’s evening,' the Alirza proceeded 
with evil intent towards Mashtaug. When he had advanced one or 
two kos, he asked his servants, if any of them had been that way. 
Jai Bahadur Uzbak, who was Qasim Husain .Sultan’s servant and liad 
on this expedition taken service with the Mirza, said, " 1 Icnow this 
road thoroughly, and have repeatedly gone and come by it ! ” The 
Mirza replied that he was speaking the truth for lie had been a 
jdglrddr^ there, and he bade him go on ahead and lead the way. He 
objected that his pony was knocked up, and the Mirza signed to 
Tarsun Barlas, one of his servants, to give him his horse. Ho 
objected about his own necessities but had to surrender the animal. 


Jai Bahadur, Avho had served the king in India, advanced a little by 
auspicious guidance and then putting his horse to the galloj), wont off 
to Bairam Khan’s tent, and unfolded » the facts of the case. 


Bairam ^au went with him to his Majesty Jahanbitni, whom he in- 
formed of the evil intentions of that iugrate ('Askarij, His Majesty 
sent to Tardi Beg and some others for horses. Those base, narrow- 
eyed men turned away from the perception of their good fortune (in 
thus having an opportunity of serving Humayun) and refused to give 
them. His Majesty wished to mount his horse fperhajis Jai Bahadur’.s) 


and go and give them a lesson. Bairam IHian deprecated doing 
this, as the moment was critical and there was no time for dallying. 
'^Let the ingrates be left to God’s vengeance, and let his Majesty 
follow his own course.” On hearing this representation his Majesty, 
attended by a few devoted followers, took the road of the desert. 
He gave up the idea of Qandahar and Kabul and jiroceeded towards 
Persia {‘Irdq) with the intention of going to the Hijdz (Mecca, Ac.), 
and as a desert-traverser, entered on the path of separation U'hdqy 
pwaja Mu'azzam, Nadim Kokalta^, Mir Ghaznavi, and Kliwaja 
Ambar Nazir were directed that his Majesty, the king of kings, was 
m the cradle of guardianship and under the protection of the 


^ A. F. plays on the double mean- 
ing of jAd/n, evening and un- 
lucky. ‘ Askan advanced in the morn- 
iDg, but this TTas in reality the retro- 
gression {idbdr) of his fortune. 

* Probably what is meant is that 
hie master had been /a^Trddr, 


S Pardagn^dyd-hiqiqatd-l^i 

seeks to convey the double meaning 
that Jai Bahadur opened the fold 
of the tent (as he is said bv other 
authorities to have done) and also 
disclosed the truth. 
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Divine love^ and that affliction's dust could not reach his fortune's 
skirt, but that they should by every possible means brino- her 

T\r„,- liT 1 ® 


Majesty Maryam-makani to the king. 


Those right-minded ones 


made haste and performed acceptable service. After going a little 
) night came on darker than the hearts of unacknoAvledging 
ingrates. Bairam Khan represented that his Majesty was awa^e of 
Mirza Askaii s lust for gold and property; that at this time the 
Mirza would be secure and at ease, and be sitting in a tent with two 
or thiee clerks, and looking at the list of the goods and chattels 


in his Majesty s camp. The proper thing for them was to rely 
upon the Divine favour, and to come suddenly on that tent, and 

V y 


settle his business. That though the Mirza had become alienated, 
all his servants had been brought up on his Majesty’s salt, and 
that they would inevitably come forward and serve him. His 


Majesty approved of this proposal from the practical point of view, 
but out of his pure nature and well-meaningness he declined to 
adopt it, and said they had now set out for a foreign land 
and had entered on a long journey, and that he would not give up 
his plans.* Once more he committed his Majesty, the king of kings, 
to the protection of the God of Glory, the repeller (ddji’] of evils, 
and supporter (rah') in dangers, and taking the eternal counsels 
as his guide and the everlasting favour as his helper in place and 
out of place, he fixed the saddle of dominion on the steed of enter- 
prise, and the foot of forward-faring in the stirrup of trust and 
proceeded on his way. 

'\\'hen Mirza ^ Askari with his evil intentions approached Mashtang 
he sent on his sadr Mir Abu’l-hasan that he might go to his Majesty 
Jahanbani, and that if the latter was meditating departure, he might 
by trick and stratagem detain him. The Mir arrived just when his 
Majesty Jahanbani was mounting his horse, and sought to turn 
him by alleging sundry messages from the Mirza. His Majesty, by 
God's guidance, did not listen to his vain words, but rapidly went 
off. M. ^Askari came up afterwards and sent Shah AYalad, Abu’l- 
khair and many others of his men to guard the camp and not let 
any one go out of it. He heard from the Sadr Mir Abu'l-husain 


and so would not turn back. 




1 The meaning is that Humayon 
had begun his pilgrimage to Mecca 
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tlie stoiy of Jai Baliatlur’s ^Yarui^g and of liis Majesty Jalianban''“ 
departure. Tardi Beg and the other faitliless servants came 

and paid their respects to the Mlrza who made them all over totrnstv 

ft' 

men of his own. 

A short-sighted man, who does not reflect on the evil day or on a 
had end and who enters on the path of wicked designs and of shame- 
leasness, in reality strikes an axe into the foot of his own well-beini?, 
and prepares for himself misfortunes and heaven-sent adversities, 
ihese things are not hidden from the readers of the pages of the 
world’s history! Mhen Mfr (Bra z navi came and paid his respects tu M. 
"Askari, the latter said, AVe came to do homage to the king, where- 
fore has his Excellency gone off by the desert ? ” Then, he inquired 
where the Prince was, meaning his Majesty, the king of kings. Mir 
Ghaznavl said he was in his quarters. The Mirza said Good, let a 
camel-load of fruit be taken to him from the commissariat (rikJb, 


hlulna) ). I am coming too. 


At night he and one or two clerk 




some 


i-om the voj-al stores {mrkJr ) ; they wrote them down a.i,a Il,o 
state of affairs was esractly as Bairam Khan ha.d coniectured and 
had represented. Xext day at breakfast time (about 9 a. m.) he 
had his drums beaten and moved from his quarters to the roval 
encampment. He ahghted at the door of his Ifejesty Jahanbfmi’s 
residence {chuAdklima) and had all the men, one by one, small and 
great arrested. He made over Tardi Beg Khan to Shah Walid 
and he put all the unfaithful servants in chartre of 
nudtook them off fo- Qandahar. Mauv of t eTl' a'!! “ 


hardship 


ments, and from Tapdi Beg Khan he took 


no. 


hoard so that he soon got the retribution 'of deeds b:! 

no. how could this be - retribution for such crimes ? if^- ii i 

tns ty])hooii of evils one revduiion (gu-dlji in the T 
retribution, it would still not be appropriate.^ de.cendine of 

1 Jauhar. who reiuaiued ia the 


S 1 


camp, describes how disappointed 
Askar! was to find that a heavy 
chest coiitaiucd only stones. 

* tf. text I. bij, 1. .5 thdiere the 
came word girdi is used. But 

several MS^. have n.rJ Jil' iiistead 

‘''a-' it 'll, 

.50 


nacaiis Gt vinu- 


mi atom {girdi) out of the aluui 
dance. Typhoon, tvfdn, 

logically a turning or revoh in.r ^,.,- 

whirlwind) and hence is appro]iriatel\- 

Uifod here. 

» Tardi Beg was eventuallv put to 

death bv Baian Khan. 
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i 


If a 'wicked and ill-fated man 
Become good by a teacher’s instruction, 

In the the mystery is explained 
For then his true nature is revealed. 

Tt is clear to those who can discern the mysteries of fate, that 
when the fortunate hand of an eternally elected one he decked wi 
sovereignty’s signet, and the dominion-head be exalted by e 
W„V,7fht’s diadem, the rays of glory are ever shmmg on the forehead 
of his career. One of the wondrons indications and celestia por- 

tents which occurred at this time in relation to h,s_ Majesty t 
kinw of kings, was as follows. When Mirsa ‘Askar, came to the 
royal camp and began his improprieties, Mir Ghaznavi an a a^^ 
siha > brought his Majesty the king of kings before him 
shoulder of honour and in the bosom of secnnty. 

directed bis e a! aggi'egate of the 

”L«”: — IS .h a n. — ■ i-« 

ums7n no way elated isMnfta). Kestraint* of spirit was mani- 


fested on bis brow. 


The Mirza changed his tone ‘ and said, IVe 


1 The text bus in the first line 
kvnarl instead of h'.nish and con- 

seqiiently is iiiiintdligible. Most rf 
the I. 0. MSS. have kunish 

and I think this is uiiquestiouably 
the risht reading. The meaning is 
that the coltish nature will break 
through some day. or as Babar ex- 
expresses it, that everything returns 
to its original. It corresponds to 
the Horatian maxim about natures 
returning even if .expelled by a pitch- 

fork. 

2 So in text instead of the Anaga 
Fometimes used. Prohahl} Agha i» 
ri.rht for it is also a term applied to 

a ■woman. _ 

8 Bar v -a ir- 

iawJ. ““''I 

l.v the ivfmr.i-'ujiii" to bo thi; op- 


posite of ^ukr^ancl. It means 
smiling or laughter out of anger 

or recklessness, lit- a poison-smile. 

A sardonic smile perhaps expresses 
the meaning. 

4 Q.ahz-i-BatJr, repression or de- 
pression of spirit ; and says 
Lane 2ft8'26, are terms applied by 
the investigators of truth among the 
Sufis, to two contrary states of the 
heart, from both of which it is 
seldom or never free; the former 
being an affection of the heart with- 
holding it from dilatation and joys. 

See also Diet. T. T. IL 1198. There 

A. F. uses it in opposition to §higi(ft~ 
agl which literally means expau- 

sion. 

6 Tariq shuda. This term is ex- 
])laiued by the Buhar-i-'ajam to meau 
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call see ivliose this child is. Why .should he be elated at seeing us . 
The Mirza’s ring was hanging from his neck by a red ribbon and 
after a little while the child in accordance with infantivc ways 
no ! no ! bv Fortune’s guiding hand, put his hand to the ribbon and 
fiono-ht to take it. The Mirza immediately took the ribbon from his 

O 

neck and gave it to his Majesty, the king of kings. The acute in 
the assembly saw in this an auspicious prognostic that bye-and-bye 
the seal of dominion and the ring of sovereignty would bear his 
Majesty’s name, and that water flowing from the fount of Divine 
bounties would become a river. From thence his Majesty the Shahan- 
shah went, protected by the Divine aid, in compan}’^ with M. 
"Askari towards Qandahar. Standing and sitting, sleeping and 
waking, rays of greatness and command streamed from his Majesty’s 
forehead, and the lights of God’s knowledge were manifested. On 
the road KokI Bahadur, one of M. ‘Askari’s confidants, came near 
his Majesty’s (Akbar) camel litter and said to Mir Ghaznavi that if he 
made the prince over to him he would take him to the king. The Mir 
replied that as the king himself had not taken him, ’twas evident 
there was a reason for leaving him ; nor could he venture without 
high authority to take action. Bahadur said, I’ve formed the desire 


to serve his Majesty and hence I come at such a time of desolation 
to do so. I wanted to perform this service and now that you don’t 
exalt me by this blessing, give me a token from his Majesty, the king 
of kings (Akbar), that I may give it to his Majesty.” ]\lTr Ghaznavi 
gave to Bahadur his Majesty’s cap,' the diadem of the moon of 
auspiciousness, and thereby exalted him. 

M. ^Askarl brought his Majesty, the king of kings, to Qandahar 
on 18th Ramazan, 950 (16th December, 1543), and assigned him a 
residence in the citadel near himself. Miiham Agha, Jiji Anaga and 
Atka l^an were made eternally fortunate by serving him, and longed 
for the diffusion of the light of holiness. The Mirza made over 
this nursling of fortune who was growing up in the shadow of the 


hanging down the head, oi- the j 

reversal of a former condition. He 

quotes p. 216b A.F. for such use of 
it. 

The tdqiya is properly the skull- 
cap worn under the turban, but i>er 


haps this was all the child was 
wearing. It is very ridiculous that 
I A. F. makes Bahadur speak of the 
' infant as his Majority vShahanshah. 
a title not invented for him till long 
afterwards. 
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Divine protection, to his own wife Saltan * Begam, anJ tliat cupola 
of chastity out of her ahimdant wisdom, lovingly and devotedly 
tended him. To appearance she watched over him, hut in reality 
she was keeping herself alongside of light absolute, and so receiving 
illumination, and day by day she was beholding more and more the 
glory ifarr) of greatness proceeding from the light-increasing brows 
of that world-blessing. 

Evil thoughts respecting one who is God-supported and in 
whose person God^nourished light exists, can only terminate in good, 
and out of contrariety nothing can come except service and benefit. 
Accordingly Eternal Providence was tending him at that time when 
paternal affection and maternal love should have been responsible 
for liis needments {talia^'ul-i-rnuhimmdt) and he was in the hands of 
deadly enemies, so that the foot of loyalty of the far-sighted of 
wisdom’s kingdom might be the more established, and that a guiding 
lamp might come into the hands of the short-sighted and simple, 
and that the facts of the Divine watchfulness and of heavenly 
guardianship might be manifest to friend and foe. I have heard from 
the sacred lips of his Majesty, the king of kings, as follows : I 
perfectly remember what happened when I was one year old, and 


especially the time when his Majesty Jahanbani proceeded towards 
Draq and I was brought to Qaudahar. I was then one year 3 and 
three mouths old. One day Maliam Anaga, the mother of Adham Khan, 
(who was always in charge of that nursling of fortune), represented 
to M. ‘Askarl, ''It is a Turkic custom that when a child begins 
to walk, the father or grandfather or whoevei: represents them, takes 
off his turban and strikes the child with it, as he is going along, so 
that the nursling of hope may come to the ground [i. e., may fall 
down'. At present his ^Majesty Jahanbani is not here; you are in 
his room, and it is fitting you should perform this spell which is 


I This lady went, after her hns- 
band ’.4 death, to ^lecca in company 
with Gulbadan Begam and others in 

1574. 

> Fourteen month-s. fir., from loth 
Octolter. 1542, to loth December, 
1543. or Ml Muhammadan months, 
i Text, rasm-i-huzv.rtjnn, ancestral 


ctistom. but I. T. MS. A. 504, and 
330S and 3330 have Turkan, and this 
is most likely to be correct. Mahara 
Anasra being a Turk or Uzbak might 
spcikk of Turki customs to Asktitl, 
but Tvould hardly refer to aucestr 


customs. 
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like sipaiiJ^ against tiio ovii eye. 'I'lie Muza inrmeiliatt ly U'.'k <-11 
liis tui’bau and limin' it at me. and I fell d-jwii.” '• Tliis strikin'-- ami 
falling/' his Majesty deigned to ob-serve, are visibly belV-re me. A].-'- 
at the same time tliev took me for nrood luck to have mv head shaved 2 

at the shrine of Baba ® Hasan Abdal. Thar jonrnev and the taking 
off my hair are present before me as in a mirror.'^ 

"What is there extraordinary about this er a hundred thinn'' like 
itj to any one in the blissful chambers of whose heart there is an 
enkindled lamp ? 

As the thread of the narrative has extended so far, it i.s unav< -id- 
able that fot the moistening of discourse I say 

something about the remaining events of ^er Khun, about Mirza 
Haidar’s going to Kashmir, about the condition of M. Kamran who 
went to Kabul, and M. Hindal who hurried off to Qandahar, and 
Yadgar Xasir Mirza who made opp<.>sition and remained in Bhakkar, 
o that the searcher after instruction may take warniner. and bv the 

strength of a happy fortune, spend his days prudently and riu'ht- 
eously. 


1 Apparent!)' sipojid is not wild 
rue, but inehndT, i.e., Lavssonia 
inermk, which yields henna. 

s Probably what was cut off was 
a cunii, or tuft. See Herbelot, pp. 21 
and 180. 

8 There is a famous shrine of 
*" l)^la in the Attock iahsil 

of the Rawal Find! district. See 

's Hand-book for the Panjab 
208, the TuzaJc-i-jahdngin 4$ and 
Blochmann o75. JahansTr savs that 
Shamsu-d-din Atka made a reser- 
voir at Hasan Abdal, and as he 
was Akbar s guardian and foster- 
father, it is possible that it was to 
this Hasan Abdal that the child 


j was taken. Put the .'-brine i.-^ a 
( long way off from Qandnbai- and 
: it is doubtful if -Askar! would 
I have allowed Akbar to be removed 
so far. There is a shrine called 
i Baba Wall, and also Hasan Abdal, in 
the outskirts of Q.andabar (to the 

westward). It is mentioned infra 

% 

text I. ‘2.88. eight lines from foot, 

and it is probably to this place that 
Akbar was taken. 


I may note that there is a l(,m<5- 
account of the .'aint Hasan Abdal 
in the Tar, Sind. Ma'sum wu' a 
descendant of his. the saint’s orir^inal 
home bciug Sabzwar in Persia* 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Brief account* of the evil-ending career op §her Xhan. 
i- tlinf, Sher Khan after crossins: the Biah (Beas 


ad- 


vanced slowly, and in spite of all his warlike equipment acted with 
great circumspection. He was greatly afraid lest the heroes of the 
royal army should coalesce and advancing into the field of warfare 
should exact vengeance from him and bring to nothing all his treach- 

machinations. He had sent a large force ahead, but was 


After some days, when the defection 


erous r 

very cautious about engaging. 

of M. Kamran, and tlie opposition of the other brothers became 
known far and wide, he came to Labor. From thence he advanced 
as far as Shusbab,* and was for some days in Bhera * and its neigh- 
bonrhood. He sent a summons to Sultan Sarang* Ghakkar and 
Sultan 5dam who were leading landholders in that neighbourhood, 
but as they had been clients of his Majesty Gltl-si«ni Firdns- 
makani, and had prospered by the favour of that exalted family they 
did not Usten to his overtures. He advanced to HathiaparJ in the 
Ghakkar territory and sent a large force against them. The Ghak- 
kars fought bravely and defeated the Afghans so that many of them 
were captured and sold. Sier Khan wished to march against th 
in person. He consulted his foUowers and, they advised that ^ this 

tribe had strong mountains and remote (zaminha-v-qalb , 
internal) territories, they should be dealt with by degrees and by 


I This and the two following head- 
ings do not occur in several MSS. 

* Jarrett II, 323. In Shahpiir. 

Paniab v. bank Jehlam, W. N. W. 
Labor. 

8 Also in Shahpnr, North-West 
ghnsfiab. 

♦ See Delmerick, 1. c. and Bloch- 
mann, 486. 


8 Perhaps Hatiyar Lang, Jarrett 
II, 325. N amed after Hati Ghakkar ; 
Babar, 259, and Tuzak-i- Jahangin, 
S. Ahmad ed. 47, where the place m 
called Hatlya. It is between Rohtas 
and Rawal Pindi, and near a river 
called the Kasl. Delmerick apnd 
Blocliinann, 487tK 
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policy. The proper course was to leave a large army iu that 
neighbourhood which could both watch the royal army and also 
devastate the country of the Ghakkars. It was also desirable that 
a strong fort should bo built for the carrying out of these two 
objects. Thus by a counter move tliese men would be impeded by 
their own impediments {az tamjniuJl-i-khnd hatancj dniada) and their 
stubborn heads be brought low. I or himself^ the proper course was to 
turn back and apply himself to the administration of the vast country 
of India. In consequence of this advice he laid the foundations of 
the F ort of Rohtas ‘ and having left a large force there he marched 
back and came to Agra. From thence he came to Gwalior where 
Mir Abfi-1-Qasim was sheltering himself, but was obliged by want 
of provisions to surrender. Sher Khan became supreme, and divided 
all India, except Bengal, into 47 divisions. He introduced the 
brauding2 of soldiers’ horses and carried into effect some of the many 
plans of Sultan ‘Ala’u-d-din which are set forth in the Tarlkh-i-Firuz- 
shahi,s and which he had heard of. After that he proceeded against 
Pfiran^ Mai the Raja of Raisin and Candiri. He got the Raja out of 
the fort by a dishonest treaty and promises and by the efforts of 
sundry misguided lawyers ^ and wretched igiioramuses he destroyed 
the very men to whom he had given quarter. Thence he came to 


^ 1. G. s. T. Rotas. Kaincd after 
Rohtas in Bihar ; on the Kalian and 
in the Salt Range. For descrijition 
see Murray’s Hand-book, Panjab, 237, 
See alsoTuzak-i-JahaiigIri, pp. 46,47. 

2 According to the Chronicle, Sher 

Shah claimed this as his own inven- 
tion. 

2 Elliot III, 197 and also 179. 

* According to one account de- 
scended from the Salhadi of Babar’s 
Mem. But ‘Abbas calls him Bhala 
Puran Mai and says he was only an 
officer under Salhadl’s family. 

A. F. s indignation is veiy cre- 
ditable to him and he is apparently 
the only writer who expresses it. 
^ izamu-d-dln, BadabnT and Ferishta 
tell the story without censure, and 


Abbas Khan .seems to exult in it. 
Elliot lY, 402. But A. F. draws 
a veil over the fact, mentioned by 
the other historians, that the leading 

instigator or rati tier of ^er Shah’s 
shameless breach of faith was a 
lawyer or rather theologian named 
Raflu-d-din SafavT of whose wisdom 
and learning A. F. speaks so highly 
in Chapter XXVI and in Jarrett, 
HI. 423. Probably the reason for 
this reticence was that A. F.’s 
mother was the daughter or other 
near descendant of Rafi-ud-din. 
See Jarrett 1. c. The reason the 
lawyers gave for the broach of the 
safe-conduct was that Puran Mai 
had Muhammadan women in his 
fiarem and had oven made some of 
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5gra and after tlie manner of the governors^ {^ukkdvi) of Bengal 

established serais on the roads at the distance of every Jcos. 

After a dangerous illness in Agra ^ he marched against Maided 

the lord of Ajmir, Nagor and many other cities. When he had 
by fraud and cniile ^ disposed of that territory he hastened to Citui 
and Rauthanbur. There too he practised his juggleries so that the 
custodians of the forts sent him the keys. Having got rid of every- 
thing there he entered the territory of Dhundira.* From there he 
went to the fort of Kalin jar and laying siege to if, he made covered 
approaches {sd hdthd) and drove mines against it. On 10th Mnharram,^' 


them into dancing girls. 


In a foot- 
note to the text there is a passage 
which is too interesting to. he omit- 
ted, supported as it is by two MSS. 
It is to the efiect that on account 
of the breach of faith Qutb Khan 
left Sher Shah’s service and became 
a hermit. It is not clear who this 
Qutb Khan was, but he could not 
have been Sher Shah s son for he 
had been shortly before killed in 


[ 


battle. 


Kh 


calls him Qutb Khan Kabit and says, 
as also does Badaoni, that he was 
of the negotiators of the 


The word which I have 


one 
treaty. 

translated ignoramuses is safilidn. 

Could A. F. possibly mean to pun 
on Kafiu-d-din’s title of Safavi? 
For dctiuitiou of safa, see Lanes 
Diet. 1:1776 and Diet. T. T. I. 721. 

* raderring to Husain Shah of 

Caur. Stewart'.' Bengal 109. 

* According to 'Al)ba.s the illness 

occurred on lii. way to Bibar and 
Bengal. 

o Aliu.liiig to the stratagem of 
the forged letter,' by whicb he is 
,^aid to have dt ceivcd Mfildeo. See 

Klihiioloiie’' lli'toiy. I’bi.' i' 

tliv ll^idisa-i'MaldcO. MuUlcO 


catastrophe, to which A. F. refery 
in the Ain, Jarrett III. 421 and note^ 
It was this affair that drove A. F.'s. 

father from Nagor. 

* This is Jaipur in Ambar, the 

old name of which was Dh&ndar.- 

See Tod’s Rajasthan. 

6 This month and day are wrong. 
The date given by Perishta and 
Khafi Khan is 12 Eahi‘u-l-awwal.- 
A. F. says Sher Kh an reigned 5 
years, 2 months, lo days, which does 
not agree with the date 10th Mu- 
harram. Sher Shah is said to have 
assumed the title and to have struck 
coins after the battle of Qanauj. 
This occurred in. the beginning of 
9-17 10th Muharram, whence perhaps 
A. F.’s date 10th Muharram 952,. 

in order to make it an anniversary 
and point a moral. If we reckon 
that he ruled live years, viz., 947-51 
and died 12 Rahi-‘ul-awwal we get 
the figures 5 2 12 or almost exactly 
A. F.’s. Indeed if he did not die till 

after sunset the 13 is right. A. F. 
refers to Sher ghah’s death in 
the Jarrett II, lo9, 160- 

pointed out by Erskiuc, A. F. later 
oil p. :3'3C oE text gives another datt 
for the death, n'^., H Rabi-hihawwal 
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952, or 5tli March, 1545, he was consumed by fli'.raes of fire which had 
spontaneously arisen out of the smoke-si^hs ‘ of the oppressed. The 
chronogram of his combustion was found in the words {a)z dtisk 


murd : “ Died fi'ora fire ( = 952).^’ Though in taking this splendid 

citadel his life came out of its elemental quadrilateral,* yet the fort 
came into possession. He governed Hindustan by fraud and craft 
5 jeais, 2 months, 13 days. Eight ® davs afterwards his youno’er sou 

_ - ^ ^ ^ o 

Jalal Khun took his place, and calling himself Islam fOtan took the 
title of Shah. He surpa-ssed even his father in wickedness. As the 
sway of those two sedulous impostors was alongside of the crescent- 
moon woild-ligliting splendours of the standards of the everlasting 
dominion like the light of fireflies, » semblance without substance, the 
mysterious design of God for the sake of some purposes, which 
were infolded iu His wisdom's ambushes, let it prank for a few days 
aud then levelled it with the dust of ruin, and so the world escaped 
from the grip of the existence of those tyrannous mischief-makers.^ 


^ The allusion seems to be to the 
Gulistan I, 27. Dud means smoke, 
but is used metaphorically for the 
siglis or exhalations of the heart. 

* A. F. plays upon the supposition 
that the human body is made up of 

four elements, aud compares this 
quadrilateral to the four walls of 
Kalin jar. 

* According to Kizamu-d-diii aud 
Fei igljta Islam Kh an succeeded on 

Vo Kubl--ul-awwal, or the third day 
after the death. 

* Mahca, a crescent, or perhaps 


a ball representing a moon which 
was carried on the standards. 

^ ill nnakda-i-shalitalj^ tinr, nierht- 
gleaming worms, but apparently fire- 
f flies are meant. I do not remember 
I to have seen glowworms in India, 

I and the reference to the falling to- 
the ground shows that fireflies^ar© 

intended, and Chalmers so translates 
I the passage. 

I 

* Midarbiddii-i-satizakdr. Mu'arbid 
j is properly one who does not cany 
j Ins liquor well, and so annjys hia 

; boon-com]>anions. Lane 199oc.. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


Brief account of M. Haidar. 


The 


story of M. Haidar is as follows : — When he bad got 
assistance from his Majesty JahanbanI, he proceeded towards Ka^mir, 
as already related. I/lThen he got to IS an sh ahr < ^ the ofl&cers whose 
names have already been given, loyally came forward and did hom- 
age, and again showed him how he could, enter Ka^.mir and tate 
possession of it. The Mirza advanced by the passes in reliance on the 
Divine aid and the royal fortune. Meanwhile a schism occurred in 
the Emperor’s army. As has been already stated, l^waja Kilan Beg 
either from his own inclination or at the instance of M. Kamran, aban- 


doned the enterprise and joined M. Kamran, while Muzaffar TCipci » 
went ofi to the Sarang » hills. None remained with M. Haidar save a few 
old servants and the troops whom his Majesty Jahanbani had deputed to 
his assistance. But as there was much strife and dissension and confu- 
sion and anarchy in Kashmir, he was warmly supported by the eager- 
ness of the Kashmiris, and on 22nd Rajab, 947 (22nd November, 1540), 
he entered by the pass of Pune* and conquered Kashmir without a-battle 
or a struggle. For at that time it had been long without an estab- 
lished ruler, and the ministers tyrannously held the country in their 
own possession, and while giving to one of the claimants the name of 
monarch, themselves exercised the authority. At that period a per- 
son called Nazuk §hah— having a name that was no name was the 



I Tar. Bash. 483. is i“ 

iaahm^r and W. N. W. of Jammo. 


ia not cLvcn in the Ind. Gaz 


Tt 


was the old capital. 

» Tar. Bash. 483, Iskandar. And 

B. M. Add. 27, 247, Iskandar. 

3 The Gliakkar country S. W. of 


Kashmir, Panuc. 

* Teit, but there is a variant 


Pune and Nizamu-d-din so writes 

it. 

6 A. F. puns on the word Nazuk 
which means slight or slender, and 
rails it an ism-i-hi-musavimal (like 

outis’ of There i. the 

variant Barak (qu. Narak), and the 
coins give Nadir. See Mr. Rodgers’ 

paper, J. A. S. B. 1885, p. 114. 
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reputed sovereign. Under such circumstances in vliatever direction 
there might not 'be union, or plan, or counsel, or judgment, to that 
quarter did the affairs of the country drift. It avus the winter- 
quadragesima ‘ and there was heavy snow. When KacI Cak saw 2 that 
II a^i ^1 a^ t Avas disposed to make himself independent, he, using tlio 
craft and perfidy which are indispensable to Kashmiris, loft Ka^- 
mir and went before Sher Khan. For his object in bringing in M. 
Haidar was his own aggrandisement and when that was not achieved, 
but when on the contrary things assumed a different shape, he Avithdrew 
his hand and entered on another scheme. noAv tried another 

course and gave Sher Khan the sister of Isma'il, the sou of Muham- 
mad ^ah.2 When he had made himself acceptable by this means ho 
took Alawal Khan,* Hasan IQian SavAvani and others to the number of 
2,000 men and came to Ka^rair. MoaiiAvhile Abdal Makri, who 
was his backer, died of dropsy, and M. Haidar having left his family 
in Andarkot,6 which is a very strong place, Avas in a protected posi- 

The people of Kashmir all deserted him and but few persons 
lemained Avith him. He spent three months in the mountain defiles, 
and then on Monday, 20 Rabfu-s-sani, 948 {IGth August, 1541), a 
battle took place, and by Hod’s help he gained the victory. Thou ah 
the enemy, consisting partly of Afghan auxiliaries and partly of faith- 
less Kashmiris AAras more than 5,000 horse, yet as their action was 
based on faithlessness and disloyalty, it did not succeed and they 
were defeated. Many of the enemy were slain, and a party of them 
were made prisoner. Kashmir came absolutely into the possession of 
the Mirza, and the Kashmiri preacher {IshaUh) Mauluna Jamalu-d-din 
luhammad Yusuf found the chronogram fath-i-muharrar (victory 
repeated -948). Though the use of the word - repeated” {tahmr) 


tion. 


^ Cilla-i-dai, the forty days of Dai, 

a Persian mouth corresponding to 

December. Here Dai must be taken 

to mean winter as the month has 30 

days only. The text has hardn, rain, 

but Tar. RasJi. 485 shows that snow 
is meant. 

2 Lit. read on the brow of M. 

Gaidar’s conduct the writing of inde* 
pendeuce (or absolute soA’creigntA'). 


8 A former ruler of KaghniTr. 

Apparently he reigned four times 

and Nazuk three. Jarrett II 370 
380. ■ ' ’ 

* Variant ‘Adil Khan and so 


in Firiflhta, 
‘Alawal. 


but Niganm-d-din ha 


8 See Tar. 485 )j, and Jarrett 
II. 370, but perhaps Iiidrakoi is the 


true rcadiiiLT. 

o 
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might he applicable to the present expedition of the Mirza, yet as 
he himself has pointed ^ out in his history, the reference is to 
the fact that he once came ^ to Ka^mTr by the pass of Lar, 
as the agent of Sa^id l^an, the ruler of K a shghar , and got possession 
of it on 4th Sha^ban/ 939 (1st March, 1533). But towards the end of 
^awwal of that year, (May 1533), he made peace with the Kashmir 
ministers, and with Muhammad ^ah who was then the nominal 
ruler. The Shah^s daughter was given in mainuage for Iskandar 
Bultan, the Mirza’s son,* and the Mirza returned by the way he had 


entered. 

When on this (last) occasion a providential victory was gained, 
and Kashmir was conquered, he for ten years zealously applied 
himself to its administration and clothed that charming hind, but of 
desolated ^ appearance, with cities ^ and civilization. He sent for 
artists and craftsmen from all quarters and laboured for its renown 
and prosperitv* Especially was music " in brisk demand and varieties 
of instruments were introduced. In shoi’t, the outward condition of 
that country, that is, its worldly state, acquired solidity. But owing 
to tiie Mirzu's frigid ^ and insipid bigotries, the result of imperfect 


1 Tar. Bosh. 423. 

s Tar. Bash. 423 and Jarrett II. 
363. Haidar on that occasion entered 
Kashniir from Baltistiin, t. e., from 


the N. E. 

8 Apparently this is not the date 
of the victory, but of occasion on 
which tlie Kashmiris rallied after 

their defeat. {Tar. Bosh. 437-39,) hut 
Haidar is not very explicit. In the 
diu A. F. wrongly gives the date as 


P30. Jarrett TI. 390. 

* Iskandar was not Haidar’s son, 

bur Sa‘id Elian’s. (T. K.) 341. though 
Haidar at Sa'id Khan’s request 
rogard^d him as his own. In the dt» 

\ F rorrectlv calls Sikandar (or 
l Aand:.!) the* son of Sa id Khan. 

S.'f aI<o Ahhornamri III. 5o2, 1. 8. 

probably phnr-i-khrol is a copyists 


error for i-e., adop- 

ted son. 

^ J^nJcin-i-l^araha das^it. Hnhm 
Beems to be used here in the sense of 
appearance, cf, p. 127, h4 and 196, 

I 1. 5 from foot. 

® Apparently an adaptation of 
the phrase used by ^aida^ about 
his predecessor Zainu-l-‘abidin. 

7 Lit* for music there rras a bazaar 

(hdl). 

8 Ta^assnhhd-i-fch jinitk^i-lnncivutTc. 

Ta‘asst(h has etymologically nearly 

tho meaning religion. Cf. J)- 334. 
1. 9. KJuiiid- ; A. F. in the Am uses 

the word with reference to Sultan 
Sikandar, qnother ruler of Kashmir. 
He seems to contrast his bigotry 
and that of Haidar with the liberal 
spirit of his sou Zainu-l-‘abidin, 

I 
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deTelopment, the essentials for Kashmir, r?'.:.,. unauiinity aiul fidelity, 
found a bad market. And to this dav there is an odour of bit^otry 

♦ o ^ 

about the Ka^mlrls, for there is a powerful influence in association, 
and especially is a strong impression produced by the ways of princes 
te \^i^oioUv,. It is to be hoped that by the blessing of his 
Majesty, the king of king’s truth and chastity ii hariqJuJijut) 

Kashmir, spiritual and temporal, may attain unity, and that the 
articles of worship and religion may become current, unadulterated 
by hypocrisy and bigotry. 

One of the capital and most inauspicious mistakes of the Mlrzfi 
was that in spite of such victory he read the Mliitha and struck the 
coiu in the name of Nazuk Shah alter the fashion of the Ka^mlri 
ministers. He should have fulfilled his duty of lovaltv towards his 
Majesty Jalianbaul and Iiave impressed the dar^'nini and (Linilnir and 
the pulpit rostra with his Majesty Jahanbam’s sacred name. Appa- 
rently he was temporising and was not 2 ’iring curreiicv to dislovaltv 
for when Kabul was taken he honoured himself by having the 
Miutba read in his Maj esty JahaubanI’s sacred name. 

In 95S (apparently October, 1551) he became, in a night attack 

by the Kashmiris, a traveller to the region of non-existence. The 
short account of this is as follows 


The Mirza transgressed the law of justice,— dominion’s watchman, 
and took to living for his own lusts and pleasures. He let fall from 
his hands prudence and the bearing of burdens, those two arms of 
feh'dity. The fraud aud seditiousuess of the Kashmiris which had 
beeu subverted by the Mirza’s skill and sagacity, again stood up aud 
the hypocritical and wicked faction took the road of deceit and in 


See Jarrett II. 337, 338. It i? clear 
from the Tdr, Ra-sH . that Haidar was 
a rigid Alu^ammadau of the Suuui 
school and a persecutor of Sufis, 
&c. See Elias & Ross. p. 436. He 
there takes exactly the opposite view 
to that of A. F. with regard to Sik- 
andar and Zainu-l-*'abidln. 

1 There are Kashmir coins bear- 
ing HnmaySn's name and dated 
either 950 or 963. Tdr. Rash. 24. 


Mr. Rodgers gives representations 
till ee. of which one. h^o. 33. bears 
the date 960. Kabul was twice taken 
by Humayun, once in Ramazan 962. 
(November. 1645), and again in Rajab 
956, (August, 1648). A. F. appar- 
ently refers to this second capture 
for be meutions that after this event 
an embassy arrived from Haidar. 
(A. N. [I. 234). 
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friendly garb did the work of enemies. Their best stroke was the 
separating his army from bim by stratagem, and the scattering of 
his capable servants. Some were sent towards Tibet, some to 
Pakti, and some to Ra jauri. TdT Rina and Husain Makri, son of Abdal 
Makin, gained over Khwaja i Haji, the Kashmiri pedlar (baqqdl), who 
was the manager of the Mlrza^s affaii’s. They drew a great many 
to their side and marched against the Mirza. GhazI Khan and Malik 
Daulat Cak also joined them. Near Khanpur. between Hlrapur and 
Srinagar, which last is the chief city of Kashmir and the seat of 
government, they made a night-attack on the Mirza. He had 
approached the quarters of Khwaja HajI to release Qara * Bahadur, 
who was a prisoner. Suddenly he lost his life at the hands of 
Kamal DubI,® though some say one of his own servants unknowingly 
hit him with an arrow 

\ 

1 Tar. Rash. 460 and 482. 

* Gaidar’s second cousin. See 
his biography in the Afa’agiV III. 48 

and in Blochmann 460. 

* Text, Dull, but the variant Diiht 
is right, for Is igamu-d-din speaks 
of Kamul Dubi as one of the persons 
who is supposed to have killed 

Haidar. 

^ See Tnr. Rash, A.pp- A.. 487 and 

Calcutta Review No. 

R/g account of Haidar should be 

compared with Ni^amu-d-din^s and 
Firifihta's and also with the Tar. 

Rash, and A. F* s own statements in 


the In the latter he is more 

favourable to Haidar than in the 

* 

Akbamdma. The translation, (Jar- 
rett II. 340,) does not seem quite 
correct. What A. F., text 584, 685, 
says, I think, is that the Kashmiris 
read the in Nazuk’s name 

and that Haidar at one and the same 
time recognised Humayun. The 
introduction o£ arts into Kashmir 
which A. F. ascribes, in part, to 
9aidar, is modestly attributed by 
the Mirza himself to Zamu-l-‘abidln. 
Tdr. Hash. 434. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


Brief sketch op Mirza Kamran^s career. 

As a sliort account of Mlrza Haidar has been given, I shall now 
record the actions of M. Kamran. On that ill-omened occasion 
when M. Kamran chose separation from his Majesty JahanbauT 
and proceeded towards Kabul, he on arriving at :^u^ab treated 
chiefship and pre-eminence {sari H sarwarl) as an affliction, and 
time,i the gamester, as his ally and had the Miuiba read in his own 
name. Improprieties of this kind will ever be manifested by him who 
maketh not far-seeing wisdom and instruction his counsellor and 
beloved associate. He knoweth not the duties of love nor the paths 
of generosity. He regardeth others’ bane as his good, and scattereth 
evil seed m good men’s fields. It is manifest what sort of crop will 

spring from such a sowing and tiding. And how shall the tree 
of his hopes yield the wished-for fruit ? There 1«! nn 

for him who takes no thought of the issue of thing!, Z71Z 
bond m fortune fastened to oneself by violence. What stability I 
there m a lofty palace wanting foundation ; it soon falls to pieces 
Ike a « of me 1 What fixity has a fii.t night’s moon Lieh 

eve ' M “h.-! “ ‘'^'“kling of an 


fiVA " Af TTsw. - > . «>'viujtung ot an 

eye t M. Kamran s sovereignty was quickly gone like Hia f i or 
1° Muhrl:ai‘s..u“M!I "‘y « to the bank of the 


Indus. 


Mu^mmad Sultan and UlJgh Jfii-za" who G 
Multan territory hut had been unable to maintain IreleTlt 


I That IS, he regarded the whirl- 

igig of time whereby HumayOn had 

been dethroned <tc. as an advantage 
for himself. 


« Jarrett 11. fOl and note, anc 
Babars Memoirs 140 where it v 

called Dinkot. 
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came and saluted M. Kamrau on the river-bank. The MTrza tarried 
tliei’e for a while, and when the rebels fell into difficulties about 
corn, he made a bridge and crossed the river. Thence he came to 
Kabul and there he opened the gates of enjoyment in front of his own 
existence and spent his days in the indulgence of his pleasures and 
lusts. And Jamshld ^ of ^lerv’s saying, ‘‘ Until the tiger leave 
the jungle, the pasturage is not open for the deer ; nor till the falcon 
seek her nest, has the partridge freedom to fly,” was verified in 
this instance. M. Kamrau gave Ghaznin and its territory to ‘Askarl 
M. and sent Khwaja Khawand i^Iuhammad on an embassy to 
Sulaiman M. in Badakhskriu with the request that he would sub- 
mit and make M. Kamran’s stvle and coinage current in Badakhshan 


also. M. Sulaiman sent back the ambassador re infectd and M. 
Kamrau got euraged at this and led an army into Badakhshan. 
Kear the village of Bari ^ an engagement took place and when M, 
Sulaiman saw his own weakness and M. Kamran’s strength he 
sent an envov tc knock at reconciliation’s door. He caused the 

to be read and coinage to be issued in H. Kfimran’s name; 
and the latter also took some Badalffi^an territory from M. 
Sulaiman and gave it to his own men and then returned full of suc- 
cess. j^leanwhile news came that M. Hindal had taken possession 
of Qandahar. M. Kamrau collected an army and marched against 
thecitv and besieged the fort for six months. M. HindaTs supplies 

^ CIj 

falling short, he asked for quarter and delivered up the fort. M. 
Kamrau gave Qaudahrir to M. Askari and returned to Kabul, bring- 
iiio- yi, Hindal along with him. For some days he treated M. Hindal 
with severity but afterwards out of brotherhood and from hypocrisy 
in the guiae of concord, gave him the fertile tract of Jiii Shahi, 
which now bears the name of his Majesty the king of kings, and is 


called Jalalabad. The rulor of Sind also submitted ^ and now fortune 
was ministering the materials of negligence till M. Sulaiman broke 
his compact and seized of the territories which M. Kamran had 


I A]ipiU’Giuly tlio riddlc-nitfkcr 
iijmni i<nu-d Jit text, -21 <iiid liloch- 

inaniu 1*^2. 

^ ‘ 1) ;i 1 II M uiid Ilf 

varijiiit. r(rlia[i.- it i- raryaii oi 
u iiiMV !•- wbirh luarkud 


oil the map half ivay between Paryaii 
and Chitrah 

8 Probably this refers to Shah 
^usaiirs giving his daughter in mar- 
riage to Kamrau after refusing 
her to Hum ay till. 
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detacTied from Baclakhsliaii. M. Kamran a second time led liis 
army thither and a battle was fought near Andarab.* M. Sulaiman 
was defeated and took refuge in Fort Zafar. M. Kamran followed 
him and besieged the fort. He stopped the coming of supplies and 
many of the inhabitants of Badakhsban came and did homage to 
him. As M. Sulaiman despaired of his soldiers, who were only 
eye-servers {casAm-i-wafd ddsht) and also as the fort was in 
difficulties from want of supplies, he was obliged to submit, M. 
Kamran left Qasim Birlas, Mlrza ^Abdu-l-lah and many othei’s of his 
partisans under the charge of the said Birlas in Badakhsban . and 
himself went back (to Kabul). Khwaja Husain* of Merv found tho 
date of this occurrence in the words Jiim^a hafdulaun-i-muh-i- 
Jumdda’s-sdm” (Friday, Jumada II, 17th, 948 = October 8th, 1546). 
He kept M. Sulaiman and his son M. Ibrahim in confinement. 
When he returned, he put the city into fete for a month, and 
spent his days in insouciance. He remembered not his Clod, nor 
did he deal justice to the oppressed. Till at length tho fortune- 
star of his Majesty Jahanbaurs gracious heaven ascended, and comino- 

^ ^ O 

with dominion and auspiciousness, lodged his punishment in his bosom, 
as will be related hereafter. 


(M. Hindal.) 


Whoever behaves improperly to his benefactor and advances 
along the path of insincerity, receives the punishment of his actions 
in this world {lit. in the same condition). The account of M. Hindal 
IS of this tenor. He, at such a crisis and time of strife and sedition, 
left the service of his Majesty Jahanbam, and taking the road of 
faithlessness proceeded towards Q<rndahar. When Qurfica Khan, 
who was governing Qandahar for M. Kamran, heard of the Mirza’s 
arrival, he came out of the fort and respectfully embraced him. He 
made over the territory to the Mlrza. Many days had not - elajised 
when M. Kamran came and took possession thereof. He imprisoned 


1 Jarrett, HI. 88. N. of Hindu 
Kush, South West Badakhshan. 

* Blochmann, 574. A. P.’s some- 
what disimraging remark about him 
there, may perhaps be duo in part 
to his having celebrated a victory 

52 


of Kamran. 


His odes on ilio birtlis 
and Murad uill be 
found at pp. 12,5 and l.dd of l.owe’s 


of Jahaiigii 



acia oil 1 . 


S Kamran took Qaudahar aftor ; 
siege of six mouths. 
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the Mii’za and treated- him with severity^ as has already been briefly 


stated. 


» 


(Yadgar Nasir Mirza.) 

It is certain that the end of the unfaithful like the commence- 
ment of their deeds, is rejection by every heart {mardud-i~dilhd). 
The wise do not place reliance {iHihctr) on unstable reliability {(‘tihar). 
They wait in expectation of these ingrates receiving' their portion so 
that they may be thankful and rejoice at their getting the punishment 
which is due for transgressions of rectitude, inasmuch as this will 

o > 

be a warning to mankind, and also an adminicle of the repentance of 
the wicked. Accoi'dingly when Yadgar Nasir M. had been led from 
the right path by the deceit and perfidy of the ruler of Tatta and had 
remained in Loliri (Rohri), he stayed nearly two months there after 
the departure of his Majesty Jahanbani. At last it became clear to 
him that the proposals of the ruler of Tatta were all pretence, and 
his representations based on lies. Being helpless he abandoned 
his projects and proceeded towards Qandahar, though Hashim Beg 
who was one of his truth-speaking well-wishers and well-pleasing 
{rizd-jPJ) followers, told him that his joining M. Kamran and his 
leaving the service of his Majesty Jahanbani were not approved of, and 
that the world was a place of retribution, and that he should reflect 
upon this. And it is a thing certain that the mind of him whose day 
of calamity is at hand, becomes darkened, that he displays audacitj^ 
in injuring his benefactor, and that he reckons the advice of the 
ri<'>'ht-thiukinD' as wind and does not admit it into the eais of his 

o ^ » 

understandino’, and that he regards the weighty words of the wise 
as fables and fictions. i Accordingly Yadgar Nasir M. being un- 
blessed, went toward Qandahar. He arrived at the time when M. 
Kamran had brought the fort of Qandahar to extremity, and did 
homage to him; and accompanied him to Kabul. M. Kamran sent a 
person to the ruler of Tatta and requested him to send with all res- 
pect her Highness Bilqis-inakani Shahrbanu ^ and her son M. Sanjar, 
for they had separated from Yadgar Nasir M. and had remained 
in the Bhakkar territory. The ruler of Tatta sent them in a suitable 


1 This is singularly like the (/I'em. 
dens vult p^zrdcrCi <tc. 


^ Of the hon.sehold of Bilqis, i. €.> 
Oiieen of Sheba. 
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mamiei’j togetliei* with a large iiuinbcr of persons who had separated 

fiom his Majesty JahanbanI Jannat-ashyanT and were in that territory. 

By mistake or design it occurred that these people were sent by tlie 

route of the waterless and forageiess de.sert. Many of them jierishcd 

and when the remainder came to Siial, fever broko out among them. 

Her Highness Bilqis-makani ‘ died. Out of 2000 or 3000 men wli 

were wandering in that caravan, only a few escaped with their li\ (. - 
and reached Qandahar. 


1 Younger half-sister of Babar and 
full-sister of Yadgar’s father Nasir. 


She married Juiiaid Birlas, and bor. 
him San jar. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


March op the Sacred Band op his Majesty Jahanbani Jannat- 

ASHYANI TO Kh ttRASAN AND MeDIA {‘^IrAQ), AND ACCODNT , 

OP WHAT HAPPENED ON THE WAY. 


Since the swift courser of the events-traversing pen has made 
some strides afield and has borne the words to their goal, let it now 
return to the track and resume its long journey. A brief account 
shall now be given of the finally victorious progress to I^urasan and 
^Iraq which came to pass to his Majesty Jahanbani, and of his 
passing, with Providence for guide, through waterless deserts ^fayS^fi) , 

saharas, and wastes. 

When his Ma jesty, in accordance with the ordinance of the Eternal, 
planted his foot in the valley of resignation and took the path of the 
perilous wilderness (ciil), he honoured the attendants on his auspicious 
stirrup by the title of C/TZb' By the infinite goodness of God, Malik 
Hati Baluc, captain of the banditti, did homage in this howling 
wilderness {cill-i-pur-haul), and conducting his Majesty to his abode, 
exerted himself in his service. He also became his guide out of that 
dread valley and brought him to the territory of Garmsir (i. e., the 
warm region). Though Mir ^Abdu-l-hai, the magistrate (kaldntar) of 
that territory, owing to unbefitting cautions, did not himself come 
forward and obtain the grace of service, yet he was assiduous m the 

p0rfonuance of the rites of hospitality. 

Khwaja Jalalu-d-dTu Mahmud* had come to that quarter to make 


* Man of the desert ; it corres- 
ponds to Badawi or Bedouin. 

* Blochmann .384 and 527. At 
527 he is mentioned as one of the 
vizier.s or finance-mini.«ters. But 
perhaps this really was his younger 
brother Mas‘ud. There is a long 
biography of the Khwaja in the 


Ma’asir I. 615. He was put to death 
by Mun'im Khan, apparently in con- 
secjuence of his unbridled tongue. 
The Ma’asir makes Bairam Khan 
primarily responsible for his murder, 

cf. A. N. II. 70, 71. It was Jalalu- 

d-dln who conducted M. ‘Askarl to 
Badakhshan when he was sent off 
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collections of revenue on beliulf of M. 'Askarl. lli.s Majcstv seiii ikiLa 
Dost Bakhshl to him to guide him aright and to Iji'ing him into his 
service. The Khwaja recognised this as a great opportunity and 
hastened to accept service. He poured out cverv tiling ho had in liis 
store, in cash and in kind, among the troops, llis ]\lajostv •Jahanljunl 
received him with favour and committed to his prudent judgment 
the duties of the ■mlr-sdmanl-i-sarhai'-i-IsJji'tsaJ Jlis Majesty sjient 
several days in this region giving charming counsels and instructions 
to his faithful followers, and showing by heart-toiicliing argument the 
world s faithlessnes.s and the instability of external circumstam^c.s. 
He turned back their secular spirits from the pursuit of such things 
and. directed them to the true goal and to the real point wliich it 
behoves the student of the masters of mind to pay attention to. 
His Majesty’s lofty soul was engrossed by the thought that as tho 
things belonging to detachment and seclusion increase day by day, ho 

should seek some lonely corner, and withdrawing him.solf, outwardly 

and inwardly, from other matters should give himself up to flod alone. 

But his nobleness and humanity did not allow of his saddening 
the hearts of the followers of his fortunes by such mortification of 
desires. Nor did this faithful baud withdraw their hand from ser- 
vice on account of these occurrences nor permit such a perfect per- 
sonality, worthy of the true khildfat, and who.se like as a superin- 
tendent of things external and internal it would bo hard to find in the 
course of revolving cycles, should restrain his arm from the world 
and amputate the series of everlasting sovereignty. All tho asjiira- 
tions of this family {tabaqa) are, inwardly for truth, and outwardly for 
humanity , and so it works for the production of universal concord. God 
be praised ! the Unique Pearl of that abounding ocean, his Majesty tho 


to Mecca in disgrace — merely a 
cruel aggravation to ^Askarl^s mis- 
f 01 tunes. Jalalu-d-din is called 
Aubahi, i, c., from Aubah, a town 
near Herat, by Bayazid wJio men- 
tions to his credit— that by a timely 
remark he reclaimed Humayun from 
drunken habits. Bayazid mentions 
also that Jalalu-d-din was in the 
castle of Baba Haji when Hu- 


mayun sent for liim. Tlw. opitbet 
hujiiq^ or ljaU-iio.s<‘, referred to by 
Bloeliiinmn, must have been given 
to Jalalu-d-diii because Askar! bad 
bis no.so cut or slit for ini pro] > 0 ?’ 
language. See the story in Bfiyazld 

55a. 

^ Stewardship ot the Privy Purse 
Ibo ex pres. si on SarlxarA-khasit i< 
used in Tahinasp’^ letter p. 2u!». I. 17. 
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king of kings, to wit, hatk attained such sway in full measure. In 
spite of the cares of conquering and upholding the visible world, he 
hath attained complete immersion in the billowy ocean of the empy- 
real and divine universe. And the step of his genius on the towering 
ascents of sublimity is firm and assured. 

In fine, his Majesty determined, in accordance with the Divine will 
and his native nobleness to write a loving letter to the ruler of Persia 


and to turn the reins of intent towards that country. Should the 
ruler of Persia recognise hereditary right and show love and liberal- 


ity, he would again give his attention to mundane matters and secure 


the hearts of his faithful band. Should it turn out otherwise he 


would in the liberty {ikhtiyclr) of a hermitage, devote himself with- 
out liberty (bl-Hshtiydr) to his generous nature. Accordingly on 
Thursday, Ist^ Shawwal, 959 (28th December, 1943), he sent a letter 
by Culi Bahadur^ to the effect that by order of the superintendents 
of destiny, who have attached so much deliberation and knowledofe 

^ y O 

to every act, an urgent cause had arisen for procuring a speedy 
interview. After a brief sketch of his adventures this line was 


written under the cover. 


Ve rse . 

What has passed over our head, has passed, 

MTiether by stream, or hill, or wilderness. 

His Majesty desired to spend some days in the Garmsir but 
Mir ‘Abdu-l-hai of Garmsir sent to represent to him that it was 
rumoured that M. ‘ Askari had despatched a large force, and that possi- 
bly — which God forbid — they might come there, and things thus be- 
come irretrievable. If he went to the country of Sistan, which belonged 

1 The letter is given in full in tfos spreading his wings in order that 

the ambassador Khiir ^ah’s history he might be rewarded by beholding 

B. M. MS., No. lo3, 58(/, and the the sun of gi’eatness and glory, viz., 

date of despatch stands there as 7th Tahmasp. 

Shawwal, 9.50 (3rd .January, 1544). * Perhaps the Jai Bahadur for- 

Perhaps A.F. did not quote the whole merly mentioned. As we have seen, 

because, some phrases might be Humayun gave the name of Cul% 

regarded as too abject. After the to all who accompanied him across 

lines above-quoted Humayiin went Baliicistan. 

on to sav that now the bird of desire 
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m offering hospitality. His Majesty 


to the King of Persia, he would be protected from that reckless crow. 
His Majesty reflected on the paucity of the sincere, and the plurality 
of the lords of opposition and discord, and recognised the fact 
that to stay in that country was to act carelessly, and so he 
proceeded towards Sistan. He crossed the Hinnand (Halrnand) 
and halted at a lake* into which its waters flow. Ahmad Sul tfni 
Shamlu, the governor of Sistan, recognised the advent as an unex- 
pected blessing and tendered acceptable service and showed alacritv 

spent some days in that 
pleasant country, the arena of the cavaliers^ of fortune’s plain, in the 

sport of catching waterfowl.3 And in order to comfort his faithful 

comrades he busied himself with worldly uaattors and was a spectator 

of the wonders of destiny. Thence he proceeded to (the citv of ?) 

Sistan.* Ahmad Sultan sent his mother and his wives to wait on 

her Majesty Maryam-makauT, and tendered all the revenues (am>a 7 l) 

of his district as a present. His Majesty accepted a little of these in 
order to do him pleasure, and returned the remainder. In this halt- 
ing place Husain Quli M. the brother of Alimad Sultan, who had 
come from Mashhad to pay his respects to his mother and brother in 
order that he might bid adieu to them before he went on pibn-inri-e 
was honoured by an audience.^ H is Majesty questioned him about 

^ Lake Hainan. See Eecliis 47 
and 48. It is also called the Sea of 
Durra, or Zereng. 

Caubul II. 219. 

3 Alluding to the fact that Sistan 
was Rustam’s country. See Elphin- 
stone’s Caubul II. 219. 

3 ^ikdr-i-qashqaldagh. This ap- 
pears to be the coot {/tdica ciira). 

See Scully’s App. to Shaw’.s Turk. 

Diet. p. 213 s.T. qdshqdlddq. See 
also P. de Courteille’s Diet. s. v. 
qasqdiddgh where it is translated 
“ pJongeon noir” and is said to be equi- 
valent to Persian vidgh. In Baya- 
zid’s items. 2 b. the word i.s spelt 
qa^qaladdgh, and we are told that 
the -ihil-dr or sport was carried on 
ha-ta>-Hz. Erskine in his MS. 


Elphinstone’s 


translation queries if this be stubble. 

Perhaps we should read tlnjaz or har- 
poon, the ga:: being a double-headed 
arrow, and suppo.se that the sport was 
carried on in the manner de.scril)ed 

by Babar, (pp. 153, 154) by means of a 
harpoon. 

* I presume that this must I,e a 
city of that name for he was already 
in the district. Probaldy it is the 
place mentioned by Elphinstoue 
under the name of Jalalabad. Baya- 
zTd has Qasba-i-Sl<tau, the town of 
Sb'^tan. Raverty iTabaqdfd-ndsirl 

1122>i.) speaks of Zarunj as being 
called the city of Sl-^tan. 

^ By the distinction of kissing the 
carpet. 
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relio-ion and faitli. He submitted that he had long studied the 

O 

creeds of the Shi'^as and Sunnis, and had perused the books of both 
sects. The Shi^as maintained that the reviling and cursing of the 
Companions was meritorious and a means of religious progress, where- 
as the Sunnis held that to blaspheme the Companions was an act of 
impiety. After consideration and meditation he had satisfied himself 
that no one can become impious by thinking he is doing light.* His 
Majesty much approved this remark, and with great kindness and con- 
descension oltered him the honour of service. As he was about to go 


on pilgrimage and had made his arrangements accordingly, he was de- 
barred from this boon. Here also HajI Muhammad (son of) BabaQashqa, 
and Hasan Koka left M. ‘Askari and joined the noble army. They 
recommended that his Majesty should proceed towards Zarnln Dawar 
because Amir Beg, the governor, thereof was coming to serve, and 
Calma^ Heg, governor of the fort of Bast, was also solicitous of the 
honour of employment ; (and said also) that soon many men of M. 

‘ hskarl would separate from him and enter his llajesty’s service ; and 
that Qaudahar and its territory would come into the possession of the 
royal servants. When Ahmad Sultiin heard that they were giving 
thk advice and were deterring his Majesty from going to Persia, he 
came to his Majesty and submitted, out of well-wishing and affection, 
that the expedition to Persia was worthy of his genius and that the 
faction which was dissuading him from going, was only actuated by 
fraud and treachery. As Ahmad Sultan had by his devotion and 
sincerity established himself in his Majesty Jahanhani’s heart, is 
representations were accepted and acted upon. The Emperor dyer- 
miued to proceed to ‘Iraq. On account of this affair Bajl Muh I^ka 
was for some days excluded from the presence. Ahmad Sultan 
attended on the stirrup, and wished to be a guide for the road by 
wav- of Tahas ^ Kilaki. As his Majesty had set his heart on visiting 


Herat, he took the road by the fort of L k.-^ 


1 This story and much of the 
narrative of events in Ststiin are 
taken from Bayazid. Sec I. 0. Mb. 

Ko. 216. p. 6«. 

2 Afterwards a very distinguidied 

otiiccr. See Blochinann, *>66. 

S A mwn in Khurasan. .Tnrrett 

11,1. in. I iu.-cit the iv.inie Taba> lu 


accordance with a variant and with 


Tubba 


gor’s Khur 


It lay on the road from Sistan to 
Qa swill (then the capital) and was a 
long way west of Herat. 

♦ .See Raverty tran.'. 
an.vn. 31 and 1122 h. He .'ay.s Uk lies 

i 
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When the loving letter of lii.s Majc'.sty Jahanbani Jannat-sAyani 
reached Shah Tahmasp, he regarded his Majesty’s auspicious advent 
as an unlooked for blessing and felt deliglited. Ho wished that tho 
gloiious shadow of the auspicious {hnind-i-sa’ftdat-i-hunuhifful) 
might fall on the crest of his own fortune, and that tho cxperienco 
of this grace might form the iiiframiug border for the record of tho 
splendour of his familyd In acknowledgment of tho Idessing lie 
bade the drums of rejoicing beat for three days in Qazwin.s And 
he wrote a reply full of respect and veneration and of wishes for his 
Majesty s speedy arrival, with thousands of lands and enconiKi , and 
sent it along with various gifts and rarities by his special courtiers. 
This verse was written on the border [Uimwdn] of the letter. 

Verse. 

‘‘A humd of auspicious soaring falls into our net, 

If for thee there chance a passage to our abode, ^ 

He sent back the messenger after doing him special honour, 
and expressed all manner of thankfulness and gratitude, and recalled 
old friendship. He also wrote to the governors of the cities and towns 
that at every city and halting-place where the august progress should ' 
rest, the leading men and the inhabitants, high and low, should keep 
the occasion as the fete, day of the royal family, and should go out to 
welcome his Majesty and should engage in royal feastings ; also that 
they should provide at each stage proper materials and furnishiufr.s, 
food and drink, and fresh fruits, such as might be worthy of his 
Majesty’s regard. An exact copy of the ordinance which was addressed 
to Muhammad Khan, the governor of Herat, is here set forth that it may 
be a code of regulations for the intelligent and that those alive to the 
ways of humanity may, by looking at this frontispiece of urbanity act 
wit philanthropy, honouring and reverencing the unfortunate who 20 


between Farah and Zaranj and has 
been in ruins for many years. 
Naiirl describes Uk as N. E. of ghah- 

ristan, which is apparently the same 
as Zaranj. 

i Tahmasp was only the second 
of his line. 

* D’Herbelot s. v. Cazwin. Jar- 
rett III. 83. It is 90 miles west- 
north-west of Tahran. Milton refers 

53 


to It in Paradise Lost X. 430 
— orBactrianSophi.from the horns 

Of Turkish crescent, leaves all 
waste beyond 

The realm of Aladule, in his re- 
treat 

To Tauris or Casbeen. 

8 This couplet is the beginning of 
an Ode of Hafij; No. 217, gol. 11 

p. 138 Ed. Brockhaus. 
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luive experieuced fate in its heights and depths^ 
jot of kindness towards them. 


and may not abate one 


Order {farmdn) of ^ah Tahmasf to the Governor 

OP Khdrasan. 

This august order has been issued so that the asylum of dominion, 
workshop of Majesty and sun of power and prestige, Muhammad 
Khan ‘ Sharafu-d-dTn Ughll Taklu, tutor* of our precious and upright 
sou, 5 governor of Herat, — the seat of sovereignty, — and ralr dlicdn,^ 
who hath been exalted by divers roval bounties and benefits* mis^ht 

4 % ^ O 

know that the contents of his report, lately despatched to the court, 
the asylum of glory, — through Kamalu-d-diu Shah Qull Beg, the asylum 
of nobility and brother of Qara Sultan Shamlu,^ arrived on 12th 
Zi’l-hijja^ (8th March, 1544 , and that its distinguished purport has 
become known and understood from beginning to end. 


1 Blochmann, 426, and Ma'dsiru-l- 
umara I. 607, under title of J‘afar 
Khan, his grandson who came to 
India and served under Akbar. 

2 Ldla. Blochmann, 426, remarks 
that the word does not occur in our 
dictionaries. Apparently it is a 
form of ldla, a inci.jov-d.OYiio, tutor. &c. j 
IVollaston gives both laid and lallah, 

s. V., tutor, but marks the last as 

vultrar. 

s Sultan Muh. M. eldest son of 
Tahmasp, and often called Muh. Khu- j 

«« r [ 

dabanda. He became king in 1578, i 

I 

P 

but was a weak and unworthy ruler | 

I 

and soon disappeared. See Oliver. 

J. A. S. B. 1877, Yol. 56, p. 43. 

* Apparently a translation of the 
Turkish title heglar-hegi which occurs 
in the letter as given in B. M. MS., 
Or. 4678. 

6 According to Malcolm, Sh amlh 
means a son of Syria and refers to 
the fact that the tribe was brought 
from Syria by Timur. 

6 Price points out that there is a 


difficulty about this date, for A. F. 
describes Humavun as reaching 


Herat on 1st Zl’l-qa'da, or about 14 
months before Muh. Kh an’s letter 
was received by Tahmasp. He sug- 
gests that the names of the months 
should be transposed. Probably the 
date in A. F.’s copy of the letter is 

wrong, and the true 
late is that given in B. M. MS. Or. 
4678, viz., Tuesday, 5th Shawwal, 
?50 (1st January, 1544). In the copy 
there given Tahmasp describes him- 
self as answering the letter on the 
same day. It was brought to him 
bv Hasan Be? Taklu. Humayun 


altogether 


wroteto Tahmasp, according to A. F., 
on Thursday, 1st Shawwal, 950, and 
probably Muh. Khan, the governor 
of Herat, would write about the same 
time to his master. If Thursday was 
1st ShaAvwal, however, the following 
Sunday would be the 6th, not the 5th, 
unless we count, as the Muham- 
madans do from sunset to sunset. 

1 have liowever found in the Mad' 
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As to wbat has been written concerning the approach of the 
fortunate vicegerent {nawicdh-i-kainydb, i. e., Huraa^'un), sphei'e-rider, 
sun-cupola_, pearl of success and sovereignty’s ocean, goodly tree orna- 
menting the garden of government and world-sway, world-illuminating 
light of the portico of sovereignty and glory, soaring cypress of the 
stream of auspiciousness and fortune, aromatic tree of glory and ma- 
jesty's rose-garden, fruit of the tree of the khUdffU and of justice, king 
of land and sea {barvain ti hah'ain), world-warming sun of felicity's 
heaven, exalted full-moon of the zenith of the yhildfat and world-rule, 
altar and exemplar of just princes, greatest and best of the Widqdns, 
the lord of majesty, high-born sovereign of supremacy's throne, 
exalted king of the kingdom of the dispensation of justice, khaqan 
of Alexander-type, glorious potentate, an enthroned Solomon, lord of 
guidance and assurance, world-guardian, lord of diadem and throne 
{tdj u takht), sd hib-qirdn (lord of conjunction! of the world of fortune 
and prestige, crowning diadem of famous klldqdns, the aided by God, 
defender of the Faith (Nasir-ud-din) IMu^mraad Humayun Pad^ah. 
May the Almighty grant him greatness in accordance with desire until 

the last day ! How may it be told what joy and delight have been 
caused by this. 



Good news, 0 courier of the morn,' thou bringest of the 
friend's advent. 

May thy tidings be true, 0 thou ever the friend’s intimate. 
May that day come when, in the feast of meeting, 

I shall sit, having my heart’s desire, breathing in unison 
with the friend ! 


sir-urahwii (A. S. B. MS. p, 170&), 
a reading which seems to me to 
remove some difficulties and to be 
perhaps the right one. This is, that in- 
stead of we have Day-i-Mn- 

; is to, —not but 

The date thus would be the 12th" of 
the Persian month Dai, which corres- 
ponds to December. But if this is 
so the governor of Herat must have 
written to his sovereign before 


Humayun actually entered Persia. 
BfiyazTd has Zri-hijja 949 ! 1 must 
admit here that though the ^v.jista 

is plain enough in the Ma'asir v. 3 t 
the dal of Dai is dotted ( ) as if 

the copyist, at any rate, meant it for 

2al. 

' ^abd, rising; also east wind. 
Perhaps used here because Humayun 
was then in eastern Persia, and 
Tahmasp was in the west, in QazwSn. 
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Recognising that the untroubled progress and approach of this 
king, the angel of honour, are a great boon, be it known that, in 
guerdon of the glad tidings, we have bestowed the territory of 
Sabzwar 1 on that asylum of dominion (?’. e., Muhammad the 

addressee) from the beginning of Aries * of the year of the Hare. Let 
him send his ddrogha and vizier there, that the regular revenue and the 
extraordinary civil receipts thereof may be perceived from the begin- 
ning of the current year, and be expended for the requirements of the 
victorious troops and his own necessities. Having acted, paragraph 
by paragraph, and day by day, in accordance with the procedure set 
forth in this edict {nishdn), let thei'e be no remissness concerning the 
paramount instructions. 

Let him appoint five hundred prudent and experienced men, 
each of whom shall have a led ^ horse, a riding mule, and the 
necessary accoutrements, that they may go forth to meet the king, 
the lord of fortnne, — with one ^ hundred swift horses which have been 
sent from the sublime court for the use of his Majesty, together with 
crolden saddles ; and let the asylum of dominion select from his own 
stable six swift horses, quiet, of good colour and strong, and such as 
may be fit for the riding of that royal cavalier of the field of glory 


I A town in Khurasan., west of 
!Nl.ghapQr and between Mashhad and 
the Caspian. Blochmann, 55n. and 
Jarrett III. 8-5. But there is also a 
Sabzwar, south of Herat, and probab- 
ly this is the place meant. This Sabz- 
war is properly Aspa-zdr or horse- 
meadow, and is so written in the copy 
of the Shah’s letter in the Ma‘asir- 
i-rahlml, 

» Text, ‘amal, but the Lucknow 
edition and three B. M. MSS. have 
hanw-l, and this seems correct. The 
Turkish, or Aighurian, cycle seems 
to have been used in official docu- 
ments, &c., and began in Aries, as also 
did the Persian year. Tnshqdn, or 
the year of the Hare was the fourth 
of the cycle. Jarrett II. (1) 21. 

8 Asp-i-kutal Kidal, or kutal, is 


used to mean a second or substituted 
article. (Blochmann 109, 115.) The 
Bahdr-i-'ajam explains it, when 
applied to horses, as meaning an 
animal strong enough to form part 
of the procession before a king’s 
carriage, a processional horse in 
short. Such horses formed part 
of the isiiqhdl which met the Per- 
sian-Af gh an Mission on its approach 
to Mashhad. (Eastern Persia. Gold- 
smid and others. Macmillan, 1876. 
p. 357.) 


* Bayazld has three only and this 
is probably correct. Tahmasp would 
hardlv send 100 horses with golden 

ty 

saddles, nor if he did, would he be 
likelv to tell Sharafu-d-din to add 
six. The six were probably added to 


the three to make the mystic nine. 
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and success; and let him place on them azure and embroidered 
saddles, with, housings of gold brocade and gold thread, such as may 
befit the riding-horses of that majestic king; and let him make over 
each horse to two of his own servants, and despatch them. A splen- 
did, special side-dagger ornamented with excjiiisite jewels which 
came to us from the fortunate vicegerent, the pardoned prince of 
sublime seat, the king our father — iilay God make his proof clear ! — - 
together with a golden scimitar (sAam^er) and a jewelled girdle, 
have been sent to the Alexander-principled king, for victory and 
conquest and good augury. Four hundred pieces of velvet and 
satin from Europe and Yezd have been sent, so that one hundred '■ 
and twenty coats may be made for the king’s special use, and that 
the remainder may be for the servants attached to the victorious 
stirrup of that fortunate prince ; also two-pile gold-brocaded velvet 
carpets and coverlets {namad tahya^) of goat’s hair with satin lining, 
and three pairs of large carpets twelve cubits (square ?), four GoX 

hani^ of fine silk,* and twelve tents, crimson, green and white, have 
been sent. May they arrive safely ! 

Let arrangements be made day by day for sweet and pleasant 
drinks, with white loaves kneaded with milk and butter and seasoned 
with fennel seeds and poppy seeds. Let them be well made and be 
sent to his Majesty. Let them also be sent for each member of his 
staff and for his other servants. Be it also arranged that at the 
places where his Majesty will halt, there be arranged and pitched, 
on the previous day, cleansed, pleasant, white, embroidered tents and 
awnings of silk and velvet, and also pantries and kitchens and all 
their necessay out-offices, so that every requisite apparatus be in 
readiness. M hen he, in his glory and fortune, shall direct a halt let 
rose-water-sherbet and wholesome lemon-juice be prepared and pour- 
ed out, after having been cooled with snow and ice. After the sherbet 


^ 120 were perhaps intended as 

a supply for a twelvemonth. Cf. j 

Blochmann, 90, where it is stated 

that Akbar had 120 suits in his i 

wardrobe, made up into twelve 
bundles. 

2 Blochmann, 55 and 96, tahyah^ 
ltd mad. 


Go^kan, or Joshaqan, a town 

half-way between Kashan and Is]ia- 

han, famous for carpets. (Bloch- 
mann, 55;;). 

Kuryl. Jcurk, or h’urg, is the 

fine short wool of the goat, nearest 

the skm. It also means fur. (Bloch- 
mann, 616). 
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let conserves of ynaskdn ' apples of Mashhad, water-melons, grapes, 
&c., with white loaves made as already directed, be tendered ; and 
let care be taken that all the beverages be examined by the protec- 
tor of sovereignty,^ and that rose-water and grey ambergris be added 
to them. Each day let five hundred dishes of varied food be present- 
ed, together with the beverages. Let the asylum of dominion, Qaz- 
zaq^ Sultan^ and the acme of nobility, J^afar Sultan, together with 
your (other ?) descendants and your clan to the number of one 
thousand persons, go forth to offer welcome three days after the five 
hundred shall have set out. And during those three days let the 
said officers and the various troops be inspected. Be careful to give 
vour servants tinned q and Arab horses, for there is no finer decora- 
tion for a soldier than a good horse ; and let the uniforms of the one 
thousand be coloured and smart. And be it arranged that, when the 
officers come to wait upon his Majesty, they kiss the ground of service 
and honour with the lip of respect and render their service one by 
one. Be it seen to that, on the occasion of riding, &c., there be no 
altercation between the officers’ servants and his Majesty’s,* and that 
no annoyance of any kind happen to the king’s servants. During 
the time of riding and of marching, let the officers remain with their 
own ^ troops and serve the king from a distance, but at the time 
of being on guard," let each officer display his alacrity in the vicinity 
of the quarters which shall have been fixed (for the Emperor) ; 
and let them, having taken in their hands the staffs of service, 
serve in the manner that one would serve one’s own king, and 
let them adopt and briug into practice the utmost attentiveness. Let 
this mandate be shown to the governor of every territory to which 


1 Text, maMdn. The editors 
suevest but according to 

^ < ■Trf 

Bahdr-x-‘«)a'in. }f<i^kdn is the name 
of a kind of apple grown in X^s, i.e. 
Mashhad. 

s Salfanof-po.udh. BaynzTd has 
oxfoJfit’p'iucih and in both cases 
t^arafu-d-din is the person meant. 
The special watch over the drinks 
of kings is characteristic of the 

East. 

® Oazzao Sultan was Mubamniad 


Kh an’s son, and J'afar was his grand- 
son. Qazzaq, called in the ild'dsir, 
Qazzaq Khan, rebelled against Tab- 
masp in 972, and his son Jafar 
emictrated to India. (Blochmann, 

42ti). 

* Lit. on no account let there be 
any unfriendly glances. Wujuh not 
icuhuh as in text. 

^ I adopt ^ud after froin 

Bayazid. 

^ Ko.shdk or kashik. 
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he (Hiimayfm) may come, and care be taken that tiuit officer render 
his service. Let entertain ttients be so conducted that the total 
of the food, sweetmeats and liquids be not less than 1,500 dishes. 
The service of, and attendance on the asylum of sovereignty, will 
be in charge of the asylum of dominion up to Ma^had, the pure and 
holy. And when the officers aforesaid come to serve, (*v(.;rv day 
there will be produced in the sublime banquet of that king, 1 ,200 dishe.s 
of varied food, such as may be fit for a royal table. And let eacli of 
the aforesaid officers, on the day when he is host, tender a present 
of nine horses, of which three will be for the king’s special use, one 
for the chief amir Muh. Bairam Khan Bahadur,' and the five 
others for such of the select officers as may be fitting. Let all nine 
horses be produced for his auspicious inspection, and mention which 
of them are for the fortunate Nav:u:uh, and also mention which is for 
such and such an officer, — that having been previously arranged by 
you, — for such statement, though it may appear improper, is right and 
will not look wrong j but by every possible means keej) the servants 
in attendance pleased, and show the utmost sympathy and assiduity. 
Soothe the hearts of this body of men which have been clouded 
somewhat by the revolutions of unequal fate, witli affection and sym- 
pathy, as is proper and pleasing at such seasons. Continue this 
practice throughout till they come to our presence. Thereafter, what 
is proper will be executed by ourselves. After food has been par- 
taken of, let sweetmeats and comfits* prepared from candy {qand) 
and refined sugar {nahdt), and various conserves, and ushta~i~Jchatdl^ 
(Chinese threads), which shall have been perfumed with rose-water. 


1 BayazTd has Baharlu, which seems 

. I 

preferable. j 

* Pdlud<i or fdluday the same as I 

halv'S,, except that the suji is boiled ! 

in milk. Herklots. App. ! 

3 China or Cathay threads, ap- 
parently resembling vermicelli. See 
Vullers II, 39, and Bahdr •i-‘ajani. I 

Steingass says they are a kind of 
paste lozenge eaten in soup, but 
this hardly agrees with the long 
description quoted by Yuller.s. 


They were made of rice flour, were 
very thin, like silk threads and were 
flavoured with almonds, pistachios, 
rose water, Ac. In the B. H. Sloane', 
1093, (Rieu I, 391a), which is a similar 
letter of Tahmasp, but addressed 
to ‘AIT Quli ghan ^amlu, the 
goveinor of Sistan, the expression 
rishtoA-^atdT is not used, but we 
have the apparently nearly synony- 
mous phrase dsh-i-mdJu'a. VuHcr.s 

llo2a. 
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musk 1 and grey* ambergris, be brought in. The governor of the 
province 2 (wildyat) after performing the duties of service and hos- 
pitality, shall put his mind at ease about his province, and escort (his 
Majesty) up to Herat, the capital, not omitting the most minute points 
of service and attendance. When he shall arrive at twelve farsahhs 
from the said province,* the asylum of dominion (i. e., the governor) 
will leave one of his experienced officers ^ in charge of our dear and 
excellent son, that he may take care of the city and wait on the sou. 
The remainder of the victorious army from the city and province, and 
its boundaries, consisting of the Hazara, ® Nikodarl and others, to 
the number of thirty thousand, which number must be exact, shall go 
forth with the asylum of dominion to offer welcome. Tents, awnings 
and necessary furnitures will be conveyed by strings of camels and 
mules, so that a well-ordered camp may come under the Emperor’s 
auspicious glance. When (the governor) is honoured by attendance 
on his Majesty he will, before making any other remarks, convey to 
him many prayers for his welfare on behalf of ourselves. And on 
the same day that he be distinguished by service he will halt in accor- 
dance with the rules {tuzak) and regulations of an army in camp. 
The asylum of dominion, when he has come on duty, will request 
leave, in order that he may entertain his Majesty, and will establish 
himself for three days in those quarters. On the first day he will 
invest all his (Huma 3 'un’s) troops with handsome khil‘ats of satin and 
brocade {kamkhdh) from Yezd, and of silk {ddrd^lhd) of Ma^had 
and Khaf, and let them all have velvet cloaks {hdldpdsh)^ and let 
there be given to every soldier and servant two Tabriz! tilmdns^ 


1 The musk here refei’red to seems 
to be a vegetable product. 

* ‘Amhar-i-ash^]iab. This was the 
best kind. Blochmann 78. 

S Probably a general order for the 
governors of all the provinces passed 
through. 

* Apparently meaning, when Hu- 
mayiin arrives within 12 leagues, 
or about oO miles, of the cit}' of 
Herat. 

^ Uinidq. Blochmann .371», where 
it is stated that the word was origin- 


ally the name of a Turkish tribe. 
See also Jarrett, II. 401n. 4 and III. 
117rt. The meaning here seems to be 
a confidential subordinate. Is Aimaq 
the right reading ? Shaw gives this 
as a tribe near Herat. 

* Jarrett II. 401 >i. 4. 

7 The word also means a quilt, 
but here probably a cloak or upper 
garment. 

5 Wollaston, (App.), says the 
tunidn is a gold coin worth about 
eight shillings, but that it used to 
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for his daily expenses ; and provide varied food in accordance v iili 
the rules already prescribed. And let there be a royal asseinbla«-e 
so that tongues may speak in praise of it and shouts of approbation 
reach the ears of mankind. Let there be made a list of his troops, 
and let it be sent to the sublime court. Let 2,500 ‘ Tabriz! tf'imhis 
be taken from the funds of the Privy Purse Avhicii are coming to 
the said capital, and let them be spent tor necessaiy purposes. Let 
the utmost zeal be displayed in service, and let the march from the 
said quarters to the city occupy four days, and let the entertainment 
of each day be the same as on the first. And it is proper that 
at every entertainment the honoured sons of the asylum of dominion 
bind, like servants and waiters, girdles of service on their loins 
and perform worshipful ministration, and that, in thanksgiving that 
such a king, who is a gift from the gifts of God, has become our 
guest, they display the utmost alacrity in service ; and do not let 
there be any failure, for the more zeal and devotion are displayed 
in respect of his Majesty, the more will be the approval by us. iud 
on the day before he will reach the city, let there be erected at tlie 
head of the avenue [khiydbdn) of the Bagh ^dgah tents with crimson 
satin on the inside, fine Miuen between, and Ispahan linen {misqdlJ) 
on the top, which, during these days, wms reported as being pre- 
pared. And let care be taken that at every place where liis I 
Majesty’s gracious heart may take pleasure, and in every flower- 
garden that may be remarkable for its air, its streams, its amenities 
and delights, his Majesty be approached by you in an agreeable 
way, with the hand of respect placed servant-wise on the bosom, 
and that it be represented to him that that camp and army and 
all its paraphernalia are a present (pesAkasA) to the fortunate 
Nawwab. Also, while on the march, do you continually keep him 
pleased by conversation of a reassuring character. And do you your- 
self on the day before he will arrive at the city, leave that station 


be worth much more, and in the time 
of Shah ‘Abbas I. was worth £3. 
Jahangir, quoted bv Blochmann, 436, 
makes the Persian tumdn about 
equal to Rs. 33. If so, it might be 
compared with a gold mohur. But 
probably it was a silver coin that the 


soldiers received. 

; ^ The AIS. has 10,i>00. The letter 

, in Or. 4078 says that from first to 
1 last 10, Ow tumdns are to be expended. 
2 Taiydln. One MS. has Tabasi 

# “ * I 

I !. e.. of the town of Tabas, and per- 
I haps this is correct. 


54 
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after obtaining your dismissal, and proceed to serve our son. Jsext 
morning bring out the dear son from his residence for the purpose 
of giving a welcome. Put on him the suit which we sent him last 
year on New Tear’s day, and leaving one of the grey -bearded con- 
fidential oOBcers of the Taklfi family {UJrndq-i-toJdP.) who may be 
approved of and trusted by the asylum of dominion, in the capital, 
mount the son on horseback. ' And, for the time that he is proceeding 
to the city, let the asylum of dominion place Qazzaq Sultan on duty 
(with Humayun), and let* tents and camels and horses be presented, so 
that, when the fortunate Nawwab mounts his horse next day, the camp 
mav also march, and let the aforesaid ^ asvlum of dominion be the 
guide. When the son shall come out of the city, strive that all the 
troops mount in the prescribed order,^ and that they proceed towards 
the welcoming. When near that king, the Court of Majesty, viz., 
when the space intervening be an arrow’s flight, let the asylum of 
dominion advance and beg the king not to dismount. If he agree,* 
let him return immediately and dismount the happy son, and let the 
last go quickly and kiss the thigh and stirrup of that king of Solo- 
mon’s Court and show all the points of service and respect and honour 
which are possible. Should the fortunate Nawwab not agree, and 
should he dismount, let the son dismount before him and do homage 
and, his Majesty having first mounted, let our son kiss the king’s 
hand and mount, and proceeding on thus, ride according to etiquette 
to the camp and the fixed quarters. And let the asylum of dominion 
be in attendance on the king, and close to the son, so that, if 
the king should put any questions to the son, and the son, out of 
bashfulness, be unable to reply, the asylum of dominion may make 
a proper replv. And in the quarters aforesaid let that son show 
hospitality to the king according to this routine, viz., at about 
9 A.M. let 300 dishes of varied foods be at once presented by way of 
refection. Between the two prayers (at midday) let 1,200 couises 
of varied foods be presented on langavl dishes known as miihammad 


1 Cddar, perhaps veils or canopies 
for the women ; as one does not see 
whv tents should be required for the 

«r 

uin rching. 

2 Bavazld has “the asylum of 
dominion " {i.e., Sharafu-d-din) and 


the aforesaid, viz., Qazzaq Sultan, and 
this is probably correct. 

S Text, shan, but most MSS. have 
sail, order or procession. 

* BavazTd inserts here the word 
fn'hiln. i. P.. '• o-ood ” or “ Bc it so.'’ 
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kh dnl, aud also on other plates of porcelain, g'old and silver, jdueiiig 
covers of gold aud silver over them. After that, let sweet conserves, 
such as may be available, and sweetmeats and comlits — be pre- 
sented. After that let seven handsome and good horses Ijc taken 
from the son’s stables, and velvet and satin trimmings bo ])laced on 
them, with girths of fine linen woven with silk, and let white girths 
be placed on red, and black girths on green velvet housings. It is 
proper that Hafiz Sabir Qaq,‘ Maulaua Qasim Qanfini, the harpist, Uslad 
^ah Muhammad,* the hautbois player, Hafiz Host Muhammad Kiial'T, 
Ustad Yusuf Maudud,^ aud other famous singers and musicians who 
may be in the city, be always present, aud whenever his Majesty 
desire it, please him by singing aud playing. And let everyone 
from far and near who may be worthy of that assemblage bo in at- 
tendance so that he may be present when called upon, and that they 
by every possible means make his hours pleasant to him. Further 
let gerfalcons * {skunqdr), aud hawks, saker^ (ca>-<y/i), sparrow hawks® 
{bdsAa), royal’ falcons {sidhln), peregrine* falcons {ha/nd) and the 
like which may be in the son’s establishment, or that of the asylum 
of dominion or his sons, be presented, aud let all his servants have 
silk yhiVats of every kind and colour suitable to each — coloured 
velvets, waved silks {Ididra 9) aud talcma-lcaldbattund^ and gold brocade. 
And on arrival at the quarters, let his servants be brought before our 
son, who shall, with the munificent ways which are hereditary with 
him from his ancestors, entertain them, giving each a suit of clothes 
and a horse befitting his condition, and let not the largesse (to each) 
exceed three tinnans. Also let twelve times nine pieces of silk, iuclud- 


I Bajazid has Sabir Qaf. Does this 
mean one who has couti'ol over the 
Koran, i,e., who knows it off by 
heart. The last three names in this 

list, i.e., Hafiz Dost, are not iu 
Bayazid, 

^ Blochmann, 613. 

Apparently a noui de pJiune and 
meaning the beloved or the ecsta- 
tic from v:add. 


* Also spelt .^7it7»2dr,— the Falco 
Hendersoni, (Scully, App. 2, Slu 
Vocabulary.) 


tw s 


^ The Saker, or Clicrugh of 
J erdon. 

® Acciidiernisns; it i,s the female. 

’ Falco pcrcgrinalor of Jordon I. 
2o ; it is the female. 

s Scully 1. c. See also li.'^t of hawks 
in Biirnes’ Travels^ ami the account 
of hawking ill tlic Aiu. (Blochmann, 
293, ci SC 7 .) 

9 Moirce antique. Blochmann, 92u. 

‘9 Kdldhaiuii of Blochmann, 91, j., 
wlio say.s it is a stuff with gold and 
silk threads. 
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ing velvet, satin, European andYezdi kamkhdh, and hdfta-shdml (Syrian 
cloth) and other choice materials (be taken), and let three hundred 
gold tumdns be placed in thirty purses, together with the silk afore- 
said, and let there be given to every soldier and servant^ three 
Tabriz! tf'mdns, which are equal to 600 shdhlfi Let him spend three 
days in the Avenue and in the underground-channel country 
{kdrlzgdh). And order that, during these three days, vaihous arti- 
ficers make a cahdr-tdq-handl ^ from the gate of the Cahar Ba gh which 
is a royal palace, to the Avenue which is in the Ba gh Tdgah. And 
let one of the officers aforesaid be a coadjutor with each artificer, so 
that by their mutual rivalry every craft and excellent device may be 
executed. This is excellent that, as the king hath exalted this 
country by his distinguished advent, he should first come to a city 
which is the light of the eyes of mankind. Let there then be brought 
before his alchemic eye genial and sweet-spoken persons, such as are 


in this city, so that he may have cause for cheerfulness. On the third 
day when your mind shall be at rest with regard to the cahdr-tdq, the 
City- Avenue, and the brightening up of the Cahar Ba^ let heralds 
be appointed in the city, its wards, and the environs, and the neigh- 
bouring villages, to proclaim that all the men and women of the city 
shall assemble on the morning of the fourth day in the Avenue 


{khiydhdn), and that in every shop and hdzdr, where carpets and cloths 
shall be spread in order, the women and maidens * will be seated, 
and, as is the rule in that city, the women will engage in pleasant ^ 


I The text does not seem quite 
correct here. All the I.O. MSS. 
have lashkari and not merely lash- 
kar and the proper reading seems 
to be lashkari n ha liar nafar. The 
account about the iurnans is not 
clear. Perhaps the 300 gold tumdns 
were a special present to Humayun. 
And perhaps the 30 purses were to 

be made of the silk. 

* The shdln is worth about a half 

penny, so that if the tumdn be 
reckoned at 8/8 three would be about 
equal to 600 shdlii. The figures in 
the te.xt are, however, doubtful. 


2 An erection with four domes ; a 
quadrangular tent, or canopy, appa- 

rentlv- 

* Text, heghd, i. e., chiefs, but I 
take the word to be haikahd, i. e., 

maidens from heka which P. de 
Courteille renders /enune non mariee. 

^ Dar maqdm-i-shirln kdri u shirln 
gui dar ay and. One of the meanings 
of maqdm is a musical tone, and kdr 
and kdthd are used by Babar to 
mean airs or melodies. See his 
Memoirs, Erskine 197 and 198, and 
notes. So possibly all that is meant 
here is that the women were to recite 
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sayings and doings with the comers and goers. And from every 
ward and lane let the masters ‘ of melody come forth, so that the 
like of it will not be seen in any other city of the world. And bid 
all the people come forth to offer welcome. After all. this has been 
arranged, let the king be respectfully asked to put tho foot of 
dominion in the stirrup of auspiciousness, and to mount on horse- 
back. Our son will proceed alongside of his Majesty, but so that the 
head and neck of the latter’s horse be in front.* You, the asylum 
of dominion, will follow close behind, so that, if he should put any 
questions about the buildings, the palaces, and gardens, you may 
make suitable reply. And when he shall come with auspiciousness 
to the city, he will visit the Cahar Bagh. And let him alight in the 
small garden which was made at the time of our residence in that 
delicious city for the purpose of our living there and of reading and 
writing, and which is at present known by the name of Bagh Shahl. 
And make the baths in the Cahar Bagh white and clean, and also tho 
other baths, and make them fragrant with rose-water and musk, so 
that, whenever he is inclined, he may have a place for bodily repose. 

On the first day our son will show hospitality with abundance of 
provisions, and when he shall have gone to his repose, you, the 
asylum of dominion, will display hospitality in the manner that will 
be described below.* When he (Humayun) enters the city, you will 


and sing to the passers by. Most 
likely, however, the word kdri refers 
to dancing. See Vambery’s History 
of Bokhara, p. 242, note, where he 
describes a dance known as the 
Herat!. Mohan Lai, Burnes’ tnv.n- 
sht, rather maliciously observes that 
all the women of Herat know how 
to sing and dance, but show these 
accomplishments neither to their 
husbands nor to their relations, but 
merely to their friends. 

i This might mean women as well 
as men. 

* The letter in B. M. MS. Or. 467 
is .still more explicit. The head of 

the prince’s horse is to be on a line 


with Humayiin’s stirrup, and the 
head of the tutor’s hor.se on n lino 
with the prince’s stirrup. 

* A. F. appears to have missed out 
some words here. In BayazTd 96, 
we have “ On the first day our son 
will show hi.s Maje.sty abundant and 
excellent hospitality, and at night 
when he (the son) shall have gone 
to rest, the a.sylum of dominion 
(Sharafu-d-dTn) will call the great 
officers into his i)resenee and direct 
that each one of them shall entertain 
the king who is favoured by God, 
one day in one of the gardens. On 
two other days, the son will entertain 
him, and after that the asylum of 
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make a report on tlie same day and despatch it to the sublime court. 
And let it be arranged that Mu4zzu-d-din Husain kaldntar (magis- 
trate), of Herat, appoint a good writer who is a man of experience, 
to write a full diary from the day that the 500 make the reception 
{istiqhdl) to the day that he comes to the city, and let it be sealed 
and despatched by the asylum of dominion, and let all the stories 
and remarks, good or bad, which pass in the assemblage, be reduced 
to writing and be sent by the hands of trusty persons, so that we ^ 
be fully informed of all that occurs. 

The entertaining by the asylum of dominion will be as follows ; — 
Three thousand dishes of food, sweetmeats, syrups {^Ira) and fruits 
will be prepared, and the necessary furniture will be arranged 
as follows; — First, fifty tents and twenty awnings, and the large 
store-tent* which was reported to have been prepared for his 
Maiesty’s special use, with twelve pairs of carpets of twelve cubits 
and ten cubits, and seven pairs of carpets of five cubits, nine 
strings of female camels, 250 porcelain plates, large and small, 
and other plates and pots, all with bright covers, and also tinned 
[qatqcil^l kcirdci), and two strings of mules let the asylum of domi- 
nion present on the occasion of his entertainment; and let the 
officers conduct their entertainments as follows : — Let them present 
food, sweetmeats and comfits to the extent of 1,500 plates, and also 
three horses, a string of camels and a string of mules, which shall 
have first been seen and approved by the asylum of dominion. 
The governors of Gharian, rushanj,^ and Karshii wHl show hospit- 
ality their own country. The governor of Bakharz,* in Jam, 
and the o-overnors of Khaf, Tarshiz,= Zawaha and Muhawwalat ^ 


dominion will himself entertain him 
according to the method which will 
now he described. IVlien he (Huma- 

yun) enters the city, &c. 

1 The izafat after cAizd‘ m text 

seems wrong. By the phrase Xaivicdb 
humdyun-i-'ind Tahmasp means him 

self. See text 207, 1.10. 

2 Cddar-i-huzv.rg aldhaia. Qu. ahtat 
or ahtdi, Persian hatdt, provisions. 
See Lane 148c. Perhapsjt is what 
Abu 1-fazl calls in the Ain, (Bloch- 


inann, 48.) offices and yrorksliops 
(biiyntat). 

^ Bnsliang of ITaqat. Jarrett III. 

87. 

4 ilacgregor’s Khurasan I. 253 and 

II. 146. 

^ Blochniaiin 605n. and Macgre- 
gor’s map, Jarrett III. 86/u It is 

a dependency of Nl^apur. 

® MacGregor II. 145, Muhawwalat 

etymologically means barren tracts. 
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■will eutertaiu afc Sara! Farhad ivliicli is 
Mashhad.* 


five iiarasamjs ' 



1 "Written farsanfji here. It i.s 
farsaJdi earlier in the letter. 

* This letter .seems to have been 
greatly admired and appears in 
several collections of letter.'^. It 
also appears in the Ma'dsir-i-rahimi 
but merely as a copy from the Ak- 
harndma. Erskine thinks that A. F. 
copied it from Bayazid, and this 
is very likely. There are occasional 
omissions and alterations in A. F.’s 
transcript 'which were probably 
made by him as improvements, or to 
show that he was not a servile 
copyist.' Thus A. F. omits in one 
place the title Jannat-dsh iydni which 
in Bayazid is given by Tahmasp 
to his own father, Isma‘il, but 
which perhaps A. F. considered too 
sacred to be applied to anybody 
but Humayuu. Then in the list of 
Humayun’s titles at the beginuincr 

o o 

of the letter we have in Bayazid 
after the words ‘“adl-gusian,” (dis- 
penser of justice), and before the 
words ^dqdn-i-sikandar-nishdn—the 

jingling addition of sdhib-i-dev-u- 
pari, lord of demons and fairies, 
which A. F. perhaps omitted as not 
being sufficiently dignified. On the 
other hand, A. F. gives the names 
of three persons who are to enter- 
tain Humayun, which do not occur 
in Bayazid. 

Bayazid says the document was 
produced on 20th Rajab, 1000 H. 
by Mir Mirdad Juvini, ddrogha of 
the records, and that he made an 
exact copy of it. Probably he did, 
foi at the end he seems also to have 
copied an endorsement or other 


writinix on flic rlocumont to the cfTocI, 
tlint in 900 A. IL a ropy wfis takrii 
for flic (Hrr'fjrd of a 

thousand yeui\s). Jkis.-ihly, liowovrrt 
tin’s was an (‘ndor.^rinruit nnidr siinul- 
tanconsly witli BavazTd’.s ropv and 

% c 1 ^ 

meant to show that tlio copy was 
made for BayazTd’s use in ronnr-r- 
tion witli tlie Tdrl^id-al/T. d'hr 
may be the era of the rihhd or 
death of JIuLainmad which wa.s 
adopted bj* Akbar for tlii.s worlc, and 
whicli began ten years after the 
Hijra. T have examined tlie copy 
of the second volume of tlie Tdr.-i- 
alfl in the B. M. Or. but the 

letter is not in it. Indeed the events of 
Humayun’s reign arc vei-y cursorily 
referred to, and as if it was contem- 
plated that they .should be dealt with 
separately by A. F. 

In his introduction to the letter, 
Bayazid tells us that Humavitn took 
counsel with Ahmad Sultan about 

• V 

visiting the Shah, and that Ahmad 
recommended him to rro bv Talias- 
kilaki as being the .'shortest, but that 
Humayun said that life was un- 
certain, aud that as he had hoard 
much praise of Herat (perhaps from 
his parents) ho would like to go that 
way. So he went by Uk and there was 
met by Ali Sultan, a rel.ation of 
Sharafu-d-din. Both Ahmad Sultan 
and v^arafu-d-din wrote to Tahmasp 
and received replies. 

In B.^t.MS. Or. It)/ 8, Rieu's Cat. 
Supplement, there is at p. 117i ^ 
scq., a letter from Tahmasp to 
^arafu-d-din which closely resem- 
bles that given by A. F., but still is 
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When liis Majesty JahanbanT Jaiinat-a^iyuni came near Fariih,* 
the Shah's ambassador and his Majesty’s messenger arrived, and his 
Majesty was made aware that the king of Persia regarded his advent 
as a great gain and ^vas delighted at it. His Majesty, being a mine 
of courtesy, could not resist going to ‘ Iraq and so pleasing his faith- 
ful companions. He placed the foot of resolve in the stirrup of 
dominion and went on with a firm determination towards Herat. At 
every stage some one of the notables and grandees of Khurasan came 
out to meet him, and waited upon him as if he had been one of his 
own confidential courtiers. The sound of the royal cortege opened 
the gates of joy for the inhabitants, and the people of many towns, 
such as Jam,8 Turbat,^ Sarakhasd Isfaralu,^ came to Herat in ex- 
pectation of the sublime advent. When the couriers of Tatar * vSultan, 
and of the nobles of IQiurasaii, who had gone forth to welcome him, 
reported to Muhammad Khan that the sublime procession had come 
near the Ziyaratgah'^ the latter himself came out, accompanied by the 
nobles such as Wais Sultan, Shah Qull Sultan and the distinguished 
men of learning such as Mir Murtaza Sadr, Mir Husain of Kerl)a1a 
and other excellent persons, and by the people generally. At the 
head of the Bridge of Malan,® which is a famous resort in Herat, they 


far from being the same letter. .It 
seems to be dated TVednesday, 5th 
Shawwal 950, unless indeed that be 
the date of Sharafu-d-din’s letter 

which is being replied to. 

* Or Farrilh, 164 miles S. of Herat. 
See Tar. Rash. 205 and Meynard’s 
Ydqut, 420. It is in Ststan, and is 
now under Afghanistan. Hunter’s 

I. G. I. 35. 

* Halfway between Herat and 
Mashhad. 

8 Probably Turbat-i-Haidari, S. of 
Mashhad. 

* N.-N.AV. Herat, on road to Merv 
and a long way from Herat. Per- 
haps Oarakhs is meant. 

6 This too is a remote place S. 
of Burjnaid andH. W. of htishapur. 
Also called Mihrjan, Jarrett HI. 85. 


® Ifot mentioned in Tahmasn’.s 

♦ • - 

letter as given by A. F., but in the 
copy in Or. 4678 Tatar Beg is direct- 
ed to be sent out to welcome Huma- 
yan. 

^ There are many shrines near 
Herat. I do not know which this 
is. See Yates’s Notes on Herat, J. A. 
S. B. 56 for 1887, p. 84. 

® Babar’s 207 h, Erskine sav.s, 
Malan is the name of the river that 
passes Herat coming from the east. 
If so, it is another name for the 
Hari Rad. It is also spelt Malln, 
Jarrett III. 87. Conolly II. 51 says, 
“ Four miles from the city we crossed 
the Herirood by a long bridge of 
brick called Pool-i-Moulaun, which 
gives a name to the river. So much 
of the water had been drawn off 
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met Kim and conveyed to him tlie Shali’s felicitations and tliose res- 
pectful greetings which are magnanimity’s essence. It had alreadv 
been arranged that the roads should be swept and watered from the 
Malan Bridge up to the Jahanara Garden, and that the grandees 
and the ing-euious men {zurafd) ^ of the city should come from either 
side and wait upon him. When the royal party arrived at a certain * 
stage Sultan Muhammad Mirza came and welcomed him, and paid his 
level ential lespects. That fortunate Prince and the other great 
officers treated him with all honour and respect. From the Ziyaratgah 
to Pul-i-Malan, and from thence to the Jahanara Garden— a distance 
of three or four leagues, the whole plain and the heights were filled 
with spectators from the city and the villages, and the crowd and the 
rejoicings were such as never occur but at the ‘U and on New Year’s 
day. On 1st Zilqa'da,* 950 (27th January, 1544), he alighted at Biigh 
Jahanara. Muhammad IQian gave a royal feast and tendered large 
presents. At the first assembly Sabir Qaq, the foremost reciter hi 
Khurasan and ^raq, chanted an ode of Amir Shall!* to the air 
Sihgdh * so that even rapt devotees were moved by it In truth it 
was very appropriate and affecting. It began thus- 

Blest the abode to which such a moon hath come, 

August the world where there is such a king.” 

When he came to the verse 




Be nor grieved nor glad at terrestrial pain or pleasure 
For the world is sometimes this and sometimes that” 


abov e, that the stream here was 
inconsiderable, but it was swift, and 
clear as a diamond.” Mohan Lai says 
it had 33 arches, but now only 27. 

^ I adopt the variant. The text 
has shurafd nobles. 

3 Perhaps it should be “ the stage 
of Darqara.” 

^ I have already remarked that 
this date seems wrong. It is also 
inconsistent with A. F.’s statement 
that the Persian New Year was near 

at hand for that occurs in the middle ■' 
of March. | 

* A Persian poet of the first 
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half of the loth century. Picu 
640a. 




three times, is the name of an air. 
Vide Vullers II. and tl.eBnrhan- 
i-Qatr. Bdbar p. 10 speak.s of the 
Cargah key. I think the reference is 
to a musical air, but the words, which 
are darmaqSm-Usih kah, may mean a 
place, VIZ., the Kalidastiin, Tdr. Rash. 
206«., and Babar 207 who mentions 
both the bridge of Kah and the Kah- 


dastan. For the use of the words 
dar maqdm, to mean in the manner 
or fashion, see above p. 428, note o. 
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Uis Majesity Jaliaiibaiil was touched and deeply affected^ and poured 
presents into the skirts of his hopes. 

As Herat and its sights pleased him much, and the New Year 
festival was at hand he stayed several days there. Whenever he rode ■ 
out sight-seeing Muhammad lO^an was in attendance and paid his 
respects and scattered gold on each side of his Majesty. Every 
day he visited some famous spot, and on each occasion there was a 
joyous assemblage. Eveiything was managed on a prescribed plan. 
Sometimes his heart was solaced with the Karlzgah, (the place of 
underground channels) and sometimes the Bagh Murad, the Bagh 
Khivaban, the Bash Zaghand and the Bagh Safed^ were visited* 

t/ ’ O ' O' - ^ 

In every flowering spot there were particoloured assemblages. Also 
on these days he visited the shrines of the great saints, especially that ^ 
of Khwaja ^Abdullah Ansari, the Saint of Herat. May his grave be 
holy ! Ascetics, religions persons, lofty-souled men and famous men 

of learning were honoured by his company. 

AVhen the festivities of the New Year were over and the places 

* 

of recreation had been visited, he proceeded towards Holy Ma^had 
by the way of Jam. At this time Ahmad Sultan, Governor of Sistan, 
who had accompanied his Majesty hitherto, took leave to go to his 
own province. On 5th Zilhajja * he reached Jam and visited the shrine 
of His Highness Zhinda Pil Ahmad-i-Jam. When he approached 
Mashhad Shah Quli Sultan Istajlii who was the governor of the 
province, came out to welcome him, accompanied by the leading 


1 Babar 207, Tar. Eosh. 83. 

* Babar 1. c. 

a Yates 1. c. p. 100, &c. It is at 

a place called Gazargiih (Bleaching 
ground) 'which is said by Major 
Kaverty to derive its name from 
being a graveyard, t. e., a place where 
bones are bleached. It is at the 
foot of the hills and some two miles 
north-east of thecit}’. Yates, 83 and 

Conolly II- -I- 

♦ =29tli February, 1514, but I think 
tliis must be a mistake for 6th Mu. 
harram =-29th March, 1544. AYe are 
told immediately belo'W that Hu- 


maynn arrived at Mashhad on l-5th 
Muharram, and surely he would 
hardly have taken sis weeks to get 
there from Jam. Besides we are told 
that he spent the Persian New Year 
at Herat which he could not have 
done if he had left it in February. 
If the date given in J. E. A. S. for 
January, 1897, p. 47, be correct, Hu- 
mayuii must have paid a second visit 
to Jam some ten months later, for 
the date of the inscription put up 

by him there is 14th Shawwal, 951= 
29th December, 1544. 
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Saiyidsj and all paid their respects. 


On 15th Muharrain, l>51,li« 


reached Holy Ma^had and visited the shrine of (Imam) Rizavi, — 
may the blessing of God be upon him ! He spent some days in the 
precincts of that noble building. Thence he ■went to xSi.shapur. 
Shamsu-d-dTn All Sultan, who governed there, came with great and 
small and paid his respects, and was prompt with various services. 
His Majesty visited the turquoise * mines in that neighbourhood, 
and from thence went to Sabzawar and from thence to Damaghan. 
Among the marvellous things of that place is an ancient fountain * 


which has a talisman from of old, to wit, whenever any dirty thiug 


falls into the fountain a storm arises, and the sky grows 

This too he examined 


- - - J 

from the force of the wind and the dust. 


dark 


with the eye of prescience. How many things are there not in the 
wondrous workshop of the Creator, the understanding of which does 
not come within the scope of our thoughts and imaginings ? From 
Damaghan he went on to Bistam ^ and as the shrine of Bahrtnmi * 
Shaikh BayazTd Bistami (may liis grave be sanctified) was not on the 
line of road he turned aside to visit it. From thence he proceeded 


I These still exist. Eeclus ix. 225. 
They are at a place called Ma'diu, 
i.e., the mine, X.-W. Xlshapur 
* D'Herbeloc s. v. Badkhaneh. In 
Eastern Persia by Goldsmid and 
others, p. 3S1. We find the followino-. 
“Perrier has written of the hio-fi 
wind so prevalent here. The Per- 
sians say that it is occasioned by a 
mystic spring in the mountain about 
two farsa^s off which, the moment 
anything dirty is thrown into it, 
causes a tremendous gale to blow, 
which lasts several days, till the 
spi ing is purified, and a sentry is 
always kept at the well to prevent 
tampering with its waters. It is 
said that when the Shah passed 
through Damghan en route for 
Mashhad, being incredulous of the 
story he ordered some of his suite 


to throw dirt into the spring when 
immediately such a wind arose that 
the royal camp was rolled up like 
so much paper, and the ^ah was 
compelled to have the cistern com- 
pletely cleaned out and purified lie- 
fore the wind would cease.” Dama- 
ghan is supposed to be the old capi- 
tal ot the Parthians, the Hecatom- 
pylos of the CTreeks. It mav be 
noted that Babar, 140, tells a story 
about a fountain in Gh azni, similar 
to that about the one in Dama gh an. 

* Jarrett HI. Son. and Mcynard 
104. It is N. Shahrud. 

* i. e. swelling ocean, Bavazid 
belongs to the 8th and Pth century 
A.D. Jarrett III. 352 and 35P. and 
Khazina-al-Asfiya I. 619. He was a 

very fa mou-s saint and the founder 
of a religious order. 
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towards Sainnau i and halted at Sufiahad^ where is the tomb of 
^ai^ 'Alau-d-daula Samuani (may his grave be sanctified ! ). 

Whether on the march or when halting, it was his Majesty’s 
excellent practice to visit the shrines of Divine worshippers and to 
seek inspiration from the mental and physical circnmambnlation of 
the awakened of heart.® At every station that he reached the 
governors and grandees came forward to do him homage and on 
many occasions there came from the §hah affectionate messages and 


splendid presents. 

As the cavalcade reached Hey * the Shah left QazwTn with the 
intention of going into summer quarters and proceeded towards 


Sultaniya ® and Siirllq. 


His Majesty Jahanbani halted at Qazwin,® 


which was at that time the Shah’s capital. The grandees and in- 


habitants generally came out to welcome him. He remained some 
days there, visiting the remarkable buildings and holy places in the 
city, and taking up his abode in the house of Khw aj a ‘Abdulghani 
w'ho was the citv Maoristrate (Kalnntar) and where the Shah had for- 

V O V 

inGrly resided. Froni tlicrc lie sent BtVirSoi KliSn to tbe wiiosB 

cortci^e bad nearly reached its destination wben Buiram Kban arrived. 
Ho conveyed bis messao^e and then returned from that stage ^ ^vitb 
joyful foot. Tliereafter his Majesty proceeded to Sultaniya. The 
Shah "was encamped between Abhar® and Sultaniya. When his 
Majesty arrived near that residence the great officers came, one after 
the other, and paid their respects. After tliat Bahram Mirza and 


< Jarrett III. 8.5 and Meynard 317. 

* Apparently there is some mis- 

take here. Sufiabad lies far to the 
cast of Sainnan and Bistam, and 
would naturally be reached by Hu- 
mavun before them. It is K. Sab- 
zawar and . J^Tshapur. 

8 Jarrett III. 3/6. He was a 
famous Sufi and author of a book 
on religion, and also of one on 
general history. He died 736 A.H. 
: see Eieu Cat. I. 413a. 

* Mevnard 273 and Jarrett HI- 
84. It is the Ragas of the Book of 
Tol.it. 


® Jarrett III. 83. 

® Meynard 441. 

T Firishta calls the place Bilaq- 
i-Qadar (the name of the son of Ish- 
mael). There is unconscious irony 
in A. F.’s remarks. If Jauhar’s 
account, Stewart 62, is to be trusted, 
Bairam had cause to be glad that 
he got away safely from the Shah’s 
presence. 

8 Bayazid says the meeting was 
in Zangan. BadaonT I. 444, calls 
it llaq Surtaq. Abhar is W. Qazwin 
and is described by Chardin. See 
also Meynard 11 and Jarrett HI. 83, 
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Sam Mlrza, the Shah’s honoured brothers came and welcomed him. 
In Jumada-al-awwal^ 951 (July, 1544), the Shah himself welcomed ‘ him 
with all the observances of respect and honour, and had an interview 
with him in which all the conditions of reverence and veneration 
were fulfilled. In a noble palace, on the f^ildiug of which skilful 
artists had long been engaged and in which they had displayed 
miracles* of craftmanship, an enchanting picture-gallery received 
its inauguration by the interview with his Majesty Jahaubunl. A 
regal assemblage took place, and in accordance with the canons of 
magnanimity and the requirements of condolence and exalted in- 
quiries after welfare there was sympathy and mutual discourse. The 
gates of sincerity and honouring having been unclosed, those of 
sociability and gaiety opened of themselves, and high converse 
ensued. Mirza Qasim ^ of Giinabad in his book of poems (Masnavi) 
in which the Shah is celebrated has spoken as follows of the interview 
between those two illustrious potentates : — 


Verse. 

s 

Two Lords of Conjunction in one banquet-hall 
Made a syzygy like the sun and moon, 

Two lustrous visions for Fortune’s eye. 

Two blessed Td for month and year. 

Two stars making heaven resplendent 
Side by side in one spot like the Farqadain, * 

Two eyes of the world in companionship 
Joining in courtesy like two eye-brows, 

Two auspicious portents in one sign (burj), 

Two glorious pearls in one casket (darj) . 



^ Istiqbdl farmuda^ as if Tahma 
had goue forward to meet Humayt 
but according to Jauhar, who w 
probably an eyewitness, the 



istiqbdL made by Tahmasp was 1 
advancing to the edge of the carp 
* Yad-i'baizd, lit. a white hand, t 


reference being to the transfigured 
hand of Moses. 

^ A Persian poet with the title of 
Q^iml. Rieu Cat. 660a and 6616, 
md Blochmann 591. Giiuabad is the 


Junabiz of Yaqut, Meynard 165. 

It belongs to the province of Xisha- 

pur. The form Gunabad is said to 

be wrong. It lies S. Nishapilr and 

nearly due Herat. Qasiini wrote 

a poetical history (Shahnama) of 

^ah Isma‘il and another of his son 
Tahmasp. 

The two calves, the name of two 
bright stars near the Pole, $ and y 
of Ursa Minor. Lane 2387a. 
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The Shah observed The glorious Creator and Bestovrer of Worlds 
ruade the conquest of India, achieved by his Majesty Glti-sitani 
Firdus-makani, the key of the treasure-house of universal sway 
for your world-compassing sword. Every failure and inSrmity which 
hath in these days appeared in administration and world-rule arose 
from the disservice and discord of disloyal brothers. Over this 
you had no control. In mundane affairs fraternal unanimity is 
of high import, and is a disentangler of perplexities. In this present 
regard ourselves as your younger ^ brother and know us to be a helper 
and a supporter, for — our life on it — we shall succour you to the 
height of your desire. We acknowledge old ties, and shall fulfil 
whatever assistance may be necessary. Should we be required to 
go in person as your auxiliary we will go.’^ He spoke many sincere 
words and such as bore the impress of magnanimity. For several 
days they held Cyrus-like festivitie‘s. His Majesty the Shah entered 
personally into all the arrangements, aud every day had a novel 
entertainment. There was increase of formal and spiritual beauty, 
aud day by day he \vaxed more and more friendly and affectionate. 
How can feasts be described when so great a Shah was in his own 
person the caterer? What gold-embroidered velvet and silken* 
canopies there were and what numbers of wrought pavilions and lofty 

tents there were ! 


Fur as the eye could reach, silken rugs and precious carpets 
were laid s out and thereby were spread pleasure and joy. What 
account can be given of how in the important matter of the distribu- 
tion of presents and rareties he gave his personal attention to the 
subject ? How tell of the choice horses of Media with embroidered 
aud golden saddles and the splendid housings and trappings, of the 
adorned mules of BardV of strangely ^ shaped camels, male or 
female, with valuable coverings, of the many scimitars and daggers 
set with jewels and the like, of the fine linen, aud the robes (postIn) 
of the marten (kes^) and the red ^ fox, the ermine {saiijdh), and 


I Talimasp was about eight years 
thiin Hunia\ un. 

* Tdja Idf, a kind of silk, Bloch- 
manii 03. 

^ There is a pla)' on words here. 
Jov was spread out like a caipct. 


^ Apparently the name of a dis- 
trict in Persia. 

^ BoaW pciikar. In Axn, text I. 146, 
Blochmaiiu 143, A. F. calls the camel 
shigarf paikar, 

^ Jalghdvja in text, and there is 
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1 


tlie stjiiirrol I (fhi), niid nlso tlio drcssj's ol j^'dd Vflv'i;!, silk 

{tdja), satin, fii^iuvd silks from I'liiropo {iiiiixh<ijiiir-i-Firi)i<ri), and 
1 ezd, and Kashan y Many basins, (uvors, and candlcst icks of }.^')ld 
and silver sot with rnbi('s and pearls, many ^<>ld and silvm* dishes, 
ornamented tents, grand carpets, tlio marvel of the agi; for size and 

y nd ^)t I 1 regal articles were brought one by one b(?fore his 
Majesty’s holy glance. Afoney and goods were distributetl to all the 
followers, and royal courtesies were intcrchan'fed. 

His Majesty Jahanbiini on the day of the great festival presenle 
to the S^ah as the gift * of a traveller a diamond of great vabn; 
worth the revenues of countries and climes, tf)' 0 ‘tlu*r with 250 
Badal^shan rubies. Without a doubt, all the expenditure which the 
Stah, whether from his privy purse, or through his ofliccms, incurr<‘d 
on account of his Majesty JahSnbani from the time of liis entering 
the country to his exit therefrom was hereby repaid more than four 
times over. From thence they went to Sultanlya and there held 
Cyrus-like festivities. In the intervals between these glorious s(‘asons 
of fortunate conjunctions a cloudiness of heart was created on l)oth 
sides through the instigation of sundry strife-mongers,* but the 
turbidity did not last long, and was ivashed away by the waters of 

His Majesty the ^ah made every day now arran'ornnoits 

for pleasure and joy. Among other things* he ordered the" amuse- 
ment of a hunting-drive {s_kikdr-i-qamar(jh<,) , and his army drove the 
^easts of the plain a ten days’ journey up to a spring known as the 
Savuq Bulaq* which is the first stage of the Zailacj Milrn,.'- 


cleansinir. 


Hi 


IS 


the variant chalghdiva. P. de Cour- 
teille has in his Diet. to 1 ^ and trans- 
lates “renard rouge, pelis.se faite 
avec sa peaii.” 

^ In Shaw’s Turk! Diet. tiyin 

is gi\ en as a Kazzak word for a 
squirrel. 

* Ba rasm-i-annaghdni. See Bur- 
han-i-Qati*. 

8 No doubt this was Babar’s dia- 
mond and probably the Koh-i-nur. 
B. M. MS. Or. 15.3, p. 586, says it 
was Babar's diamond, and that it 
weighed 6i- misqals, and that Shah 


Tahmasp afterwards s(‘iit it to .N'iz.'on 

vSh.ali ruler of tlte Deee.in. 

* Referring to Hahram Mirza, flic 

Shah’s brother and also to soin(> 

di.sloyal servants of Humavun. Soe 

» 

Nizamuddiii, Fcrisdit.a, Jaiihar and 
also Hadadnl I. lit. 

8 Bulaq nienns a .s|. ring in Tfirki. 
Perhaps the correet name is .'sfij 

Bulaq, t.e., the cold spring. This is 

near the Takht-i-Sulaiman whieh is 

mentioned by Jauiiar as the scene of 
a hunt. 

6 Bilaq means a garden .and also 
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Majesty Jahfinbani and tlie Shah entered the hunting-ground to- 
gether and gave new lustre to the arts of horsemanship and game- 
slaying. After that Bahrain MTrza, Sam Mirza, and after them 
Bairam Khan, Haji Muhammad Koki^ Shah Quli ' Sultan Muhrdar 
(seal-keeper, or chancellor), R5shan K5ka, Hasan Koka, and many 
others of his Majesty Jalianbani’s trusty followers were permitted 
to enter the qaniar gh a. Several of the Shah’s officers were bidden 
to enter, such as ^Abdalla Khan Istajlu, son-in-law of the great 
^ah Isma’il, Abiil Qasim Khalfa, SiQndak* Sultan, Qurci BashI 
Af^ar, Badar ^an Istajlu and some others. After a time a general 
permission to enter was given. Everyone of the soldiers and troopers 
en<^a<^ed in seizino* and binding^ the game. Meanwhile Bahram 
Mirza, who had a grudge against the Khalfa intentionally * shot an 
arrow at him so that he died. Out of consideration for the Mirza no 
one mentioned this to the Shah. After this troops were sent away in 
order that a fresh qamargha might be made at Sulaimau’s ^ Pool 
[Haxiz-i-Sulaimdn). When they assembled, hunting, more majorum, 
was resumed, and here they spent some time also in playing ® polo 
and in archery On this day as the archery was keen (lit. the qahaq- 


an underground building used to 
avoid the heat. 

1 There seems some mistake here, 
for this man is mentioned by Bayazid 
as a servant of the Shah. Bloch- 
mann has several Shah Quits, but 
none of them is entitled feultan. A. F. 
however later on, I. 266 gives this 
title to the ^ah Quli who was Bai- 
rain’s sister's son and became Khan 
Jahan. But he can hardly be the 
Shah Quli of the hunt for he had 
not then come from Qandahar. It 
would seem from Bayazid I/O that 
the person meant is Husain Quli 
brother of the Governor of Sistan. 
Bavazid states that Humayuu made 
him his seal-keeper when at Qan- 
dahar. 

2 Bavazid calls him Sundak. 

S The Lucknow ed. has kushtan, 

“killincr.’' 


^ Cf. Elliot Y. 219. Considering 
how easily an accident could occur 
{vide the story of Adrastus in Hero- 
dotus), and the dislike of Humayun’s 
party for Bahram, who seems to 
have given his brother good advice 
about Humayuu, one feels inclined 
to think this charge of murder un- 
founded. Bayazid does not tax the 
Mirza with it. Nor apparently did 
Tahmasp suspect his brother, and 
yet he must have heard of the 
occurrence. 

t See Bed us ix. 185 and 252. 

6 Co.ngdnhdzi. See A. F.’s account 
of the game in Blochmann 297. 

i Qabagandazi. A kind of tilting 
at the ring, but the weapon used was 
an arrow. There is an allusion to this 
game in the Gulistan III. 27. See 
Yullers II. 710 for a full description 
of it, and also Dozy’s Diet. s. v. 
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hdzdr was hot) Bairatn Beg received the title of Kh§n and ^laji Muhara- 
inad Kok! that of Sultan* At the close of this reunion the list * 
of the 12,000* horse who had been designated to march with the 
Shah^s son Prince Murad as the king’s auxiliaries was presented to 
his Majesty together with the list of supplies which were to bo des- 
patched along with his Majesty JahanbanT. The following is the list 
of the exalted persons who were appointed to take part in the great 
expedition ; — 



1. Mirza Murad. 

2. Bada gh Khan Qajar,^ the Mirza’s tutor. 

3. Shah Quli Sultan Af^ar^ governor of Kirman. 

4. Ahmad Sultan ShamlQ, son of Muhammad Khalifa. 

• •• ■ ^ “ 

5. Sanjab Suljt.an Afshar, governor of Farah. 

6. Yar 'Ali Sultan Taklu. 

7. Sultan ‘All Afshar. 

8. Sultan Quit * QurcIbSshi a relation of Muhammad Klian 
(governor of Herat). 

Ya^qub Mirza, taghal (^maternal uncle) of Sultan Muhammad 
]^udabanda (Tahmasp’s eldest son). 

10. Sultan Husain Quli Shamlu, brother of A^inad Sultan 
governor of Sistan. 

11. Adham Mirza, son of Deo ^ Mirza. 

12. Tahamtan Mirza, son of Deo Sultan. 

13. :^aidar Sultan Shaibani.« 

14 & 15. His sons ‘Ali Quli and Bahadur. 

16. Maqsud Mirza Akhta Begi, son of Zainu-d-din Sultan 
Shamlu. 


303a. Q^ibaq, it seems, properly 
means a gourd. Humayan*s servants 
would be proficient at the game for 
they played it in India before the 
days of Sher Kh an. See Khwanda* 
mir’s Humayunnama 1495, of B. M. 
MS. Or. 1762 Rieu Cat. 1024a. 

^ ySwar. Possibly it here means 
review. Bayazid says that the tiimdr 
of the stores was made over to Hu- 

56 


mayun’s lieutenants {wukald). 

* 10,000 in Bayazid. 

* Text Qacar. 

* Die ‘AH Sultan of Bayazid. 

^11 and 12 were brothers accord- 
ing to Bayazid so that Deo Sultan 

and Deo Mirza are one and the same 
person. 

® Several MSS. have Sistanl. 
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17. Muhammad! Mirza^ grandson of Jahan Shah Mirza,* known 
as Shah Yezdi* Beg. 

3 8. Kacal Istajlu. 

19. ‘AH Sultan Culaq,3 sister^s sou of Muhammad Khan. 

20. AbuH-fath Sultan Aishar. 

• • • 

21. Hasan Sultan Shamlu.* 

22. Yadgar Sultan Moslu [i. e., of Mosul). 

23. Ahmad Sultan Alash AghH Istailu. 

• •* ‘ O tl 

24. Safi Wall Sultan, descendant.® of the Sufis, Kh alif a of the 
Eumlu. 

25. ‘AH Beg Zulfiqarkush.® 

26. Muhammadi Beg Kitabdar (librarian) Qajar. 

Likewise there were nominated 300 cuirassiers of the Shah^s 
bodyguard with fitting equipments. After the conclusion of this 
reunion an order was given that there should be a third hunt* in 
Aq-i-Ziyarat which is the last stage before the summer-quarters of 
Surlik.^ Various rejoicings and festivities occurred, and all the para- 
phernalia of delectation were gathered together. In the charming 


1 BajfizTd has Badshah instead of 
MTrza after Jahan Shah’s name, no 
doubt because he was the son of Qara 
Yusuf of the Black Sheep. He was 
killed in 1467. See D’Herbelot art. 
Jehan Shah. 

* Apparently Bird! or BardT is the 
true reading, Erskine II. 294. If so 
he was apparently Shah Bird! Bayat 
the brother of Bayazid, and the man 
who renounced the world and be- 
came a religious poet under the style 
of Bahram Sacjqa. See Bayazid 19a. 

8 Jtddg in text, but ciddq, which 
means “ one-handed, ” is probably 
correct. 

4 Rumlu in Bayazid. 

6 Walad-i-Suridn Ehallfa Rumlu. 
The pa.ssage is not clear. Rumlu 
.seems to mean the people to Rum 
or Asia Minor, but the name does 
not appear among the seven Turkish 


tribes whom Timur released at Sad- 
ru'd-din’s request. 

® “The slayer of Zulfiqar.” Zulfi- 
qar was a Kurd who became Sultan of 
Mosul and took possession of Bag- 
dad. Tahmasp when about 14 made 
war upon him in 1527, and during 
the sieore ‘Ali Beg murdered him. 

O w 

See Malcolm’s Persia I. 566 and B. M. 
MS. Or. 153, Rieu 110a and 405. 

7 Qurcl-i-l^dsa. The QurcT were the 
Shah’s household cavalry, and were 
descended from the 2,000 prisoners 
released by Timur to Sadru-d-dln. 
See Denison Ross J. A. S., April ’96, 
p. 292, and Yullers 748o. 

8 Sh ikdr-i-(iam<irgha. SeeBadaoui, 
Lowe’s translation, p. 93 for a gra- 
ph ic description of such a hunt. 

® Surlaq in text but clearly the 
SurlTcj of p. 215 and of the Tabaqat. 
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Spot of Miyana,' which is famous for its salubrity, the ^ah came t<i 
his Maj esty Jahanbani’s quarrers, and wished him j^od-speed and 
the two sovereigns bade adieu to <^»uc another with mutual ri‘>j)cct 
and in an auspicious hour. 

His Majesty Jahanbaiu proceeded from thence to Ardabil and 
Tabriz in accordance with the precodimr * s«*r by his M;ij» -rv Sihib 
Qirani. The litter of her Majesty ^laryam-^Iakanl, t<.gotlier with lier 
attendants, was sent by the straight road towards Qandahar, llaji Mu- 
hammad Khan being put in charge of the troops and sent to wait on the 
litter of the cupola of chastity . Ihe 12, UUO horse who hatl been ujtpoint- 
ed to attend on the victorious stirrup were sent away to get their ac- 
coutrements, &c., so that when hi.s Majesty Jahanbani arrive<l at the 
Hilmand the Prince (Murad) might join him there with the army. 
His Majesty Jahanbani first proceeded to view Tabriz, and when he 
came near it the governors and grandees came out to welconn- him 
at a dam * which Mirza Miran ^ah had constructed on the .'troam 
which comes to Tabriz from the slope of the Sahand.* In accord- 
ance with the Shah’s orders the governor put the city in fbte, and 
decked 6 her for his Majesty’.s enlightened gaze, and himself per- 
formed the rites of ho.spitality. The games of hockev ^ and wolf 

running 7 for which Tabriz was famous, but which had been inter- 


> Jarrett HI. 82. The Mianah of 
Beclus who gives it a very bad char- 
acter for salubrity. This is taken 
partly from Col. ilonteith s account 
in the R. Geo. S. J. for 1833 who 

speaka of Miana s being infested bv 
a poisonous bug. Tlie famous travel- 
ler Thevenot the younger died here 
in Ibdr. 

* Alluding to the visit paid by 

Timur to Sadrn-d-din Safi, the 

founder of the Sufi dvnastv. at 
Ardabil. 

• Saddi. Mir.an Shah was a son of 
Timur. The dam was prolwbly 
made to supply Tabriz with water, 
and the stream either the Mahrud of 
Meynard 1.33 h. or the Aji Cai (river). 


* A mountain .-outh of Tabriz an<l 
118w fe<t high. The 1 : 0 / 1 / after 
Sahand m te,\t seems wrong. 

‘ Jilira (lad. Cf. Revelations xii. 
— • Ihe holy city made readv as a 
bride adorned for lur hii-band. " 

* Caiujdu, but in Tabriz played <m 
foot, for A. I'. rohU tin- word jatjada. 

7 (Jura- lai'-iinl, Ihe dieiioiiarie,' do 

not make it ' h-ar what this 
was. (jurg-datr means trotting or 
running like a wolf, and (.ivr>j-},dz\ 
is ex|>lained a® a game current iu 
Ka^dn. and consisting in letting a 
wolf loo.-e, Ac. Bixazid S|)eaks of 
Gv.r(i-'la '-auland alsoof as port called 
Arm:uu-Hll^almill,appareIltlv Anne- 
niiiDS against MuLamiuaduus. from 
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dieted ou account of riots, were revived by the Shah’s orders for his 
Majesty's delectation. His Majesty visited the splendid buildings, 
the memorials of ancient kings — and the pleasure-parks of the city. 
Fresh illustrations were thereby brought to his mind of the bypast 
{guzashtagdn) monuments of the earth, of the revolutions {sargashta- 
gdn), of the mansions of the skies, of the passing away {guzashtagi) 
of the inconstant universe, and of the breaches {gusistdglhd) * of the 
unstable earth, and they brought to his lips truthful words about 
compassing the favour of the Creator. He became wrapt in some old 
verses, and in ecstacy he recited aloud this quatrain : — 


Quatrain. 

Alas that substance hath slipped from the palm. 

And that many hearts {lit. livers) have bled at death’s hand ; 
None cometh* from that (other) world that I might inquire 
How it fared with the travellers thereto. 

Mulla Qutbu-d-din^ Jalanju of Bagdad waited upon him in this 
illustrious city and attended him as far as Holy Mashhad. The ex- 
quisite and magical Khwaja ‘Abdu-s-samad * shirlnqalam (sweet pen) 


the following passage in Chardin it 
appears that the pastime in question 
was really that of dancing wolves:— 
“ La place de Tauris est la plus 
grande place de ville que j aye vue 
au monde, elle passe de beaucoup 
celle d’ Ispahan. Les Turcs y out 
range plusieurs fois trente mille 
hommes eu bataille. Le soir cette 
place est remplie de menu peuple, 
qui vient se divertir aux passe-tems 
qu’ on y donne. Ce sont des jeux, 
des tovu-s d’ addresse et des hou- 
fonneries, comme en font les Saltim- 
banques, de.s luttes, des combats de 
taureaux, ct de beliers ; des recits en 
vers et en prose, et des dances de 
Loups. Le peuple de Tauris prend 
son plus grand divertissement a voir 
cette dance, et Ton y amene de cent 
lieues voir des loups qui saveut bien 


dancer. Les mieux dressey (?) se 
vendant jusqu’a cinq cent ecus la 
piece. II arrive souvent pour ces 
loups de grosses emeutes qu’ on a bien 
de la peine a appaiser. Voyages I. 
184, ed. of 1741. 

I Alluding to the earthquakes by 
which Tabriz has been so often 
shattered. 

* “ That bourne whence no travel* 
ler returneth.” 

* We learn from Bayazid 24a that 
this Mulla was the father of Qazi 
‘All Ba khsh i. Blochmann 411 and 
528, and that Humayun sent him an 
invitation from Bada khsh an, but that 

he was unable to accept it. 

* Famous as a painter and calli- 
graphist. Blochmann 107 and 495. 
He afterwards joined Humayun at 
Kabul. He was a poet and a mem- 
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also ©iiterGcl into servic© in this citv, and was rnncli ostoeined 
that connoisseur of excellence. But from the hindrances of fate ho 
could not accompany him. One of the wonderful good omens was 
this that when his Majesty came to Tabriz, as he was very keen 
about astrolabes, spheres ^ (kura) and other instruments of observa- 
tion, he bade his equerry Pailc Muhammad search diliji’ently in the 
city for spheres (kura). That simpleton brought some colts [kitmi) 
with their mothers !* His Majesty was pleased and purchased tliern 
as a good omen. After leaving Tabriz he went to Ardubll. “Wnien 
he arrived at ShammasP all the ^aikhzadas and the other grandees 
and nobles came and paid their respects. He stayed a week in 
Ardabll and then went to Khalkhfd * and from thence to Tararn & and 
from thence to Kharazbil.e As the air and fruits of that place 
were remarkably excellent, especially the seedless ^ pomegranates, 
he remained there three days. In Sabzawar he rejoined his camp! 
Here her Majesty Maryam-MakanI gave birth to a daughter.^ From 
the beginning of his march towards Kabul and Qandahar, at every 
stage that he came to, the rulers and grandees tendered presents and 
exercised hospitality. At this stage Mir Shamsu-d-din ^All Sultan 
performed acceptable service, and on the day of the entertainment 
rope-dancers e.xhibited their skill. When he came to Mas_hhad the 



ber of the Divine Faith. Blochraann 
209. There is an account of him in 
Baj-azid 24rt. et seq. 

^ Apparently celestial globes and 
not arraillary spheres. Jarrett II. 2. 

* Maditjanha, lit. “mares.” 

^ Scimdsi in some MSS., evidentlv 
a place in the environs of Ardabil 
and occupied by descendants of the 
Safi saint. See J. E. A. S. for April 
1896, p. 262, where Shammasi is 
mentioned as a village near Ardabil. 

* Two days’ journey from Archtbii 

Meynard 210, ’ 

6 Tarun in J auhar, 75. Apparently 
the Tararn pU of Yaqut who de- 

scribes it as a large district between 
Qazwin and Gilan, Meynard 131. 


* Kliardabyl of Jauhar, 75. 

^ F. notices seedless pomejjra- 
nates as one of the productions of 
the Taman of Keknihal near Jalala- 
bad, Jarrett II. 405. Chardin, speak- 
ing of pomegranates, says “ II y en a 
dont le pepin est si tendre 'cpi’on 
ne la sent presquepas sous le dentet 
d y en a qui n’ ont point de mem- 
brane ou pellicule entre les grains. 
II vieut des granades de Yezd qui 
peseut plus d une livre. At p. .07 
of 4 ol. II. he says he has never seen 

pomegi-anates better than those of 
Mivana. 

8 I have found no further mention 

of this child. She was not Baldishi 
or \ a jdish i BauQ. 
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Holy the Governor and nobles strove to do him honour. He waited 
some time in this city to allow for the gathering of the Shah’s army^ 
From here he sent one ^Abdu-l-fattah Kurkiraq* to demand the sub- 
sidy * {sdwarl) which had been assigned upon Herat^ and the latter 
died on his way back. From the same place he sent Maulana Nuru- 
d-din Muhammad Tarkhan to summon Shaikh Abu’l-qasTm Jurjani 
and Maulana Ilyas of Ardabil who were adorned with external and 
internal excellencies. At Kabul they came into his service. He 
was greatly pleased by the arrival of these two distinguished men 
with whom he discussed the Durratu-l-Taj.^ And during the time 
he was in Mashhad he continually held discourses with the learned 
and eloquent who waited upon him and were benefited by the alchemy 
of his companionship, Maulana Jam^id* the enigmatist, who was 
an aggregate of excellencies, repeatedly had the honour of visiting 
him. One day Mulla Hairati ^ presented the following to the amend- 
ing glance of his Majesty : — 

Verse. 


Whiles my heart, whiles my liver is consumed from love of 
the fair. 

Every moment love makes a fresh scar ; 

My state is like that of the moth and the lamp, 

For if I approach my wings {hdl-fi-param) are burnt away. 

His Majesty who was a genuine artist and a 

paragon of acuteness, gave this excellent turn {tasarruf) to it : — 


I This is the word which Bloch- 
maim was unable to explain satis* 
factorily, 72n. and 616. Here it is 
used as a title. K^trk means fur and 
Iraq accoutrements. A. F. gives 
few dates in this part of his history. 
We learn from Baj'azTd that Hu- 
mavun reached Mashhad at the end 
of Ramazan, t.e.,loth December, 1544. 
From the inscription furnished by 
the lamented Mr. Key Elias J. R. A. S. 
for January 1897, p. 47, it appears 
that Humayun was at Turbat-i-Jama 
few days later, viz., on 29th December. 


* “ Present dont en fait homaje.” 
See V'ullers and Quatremere, Not. et 
Extraits XIV. 27. 

8 “ Pearl of the diadem. ” It is 
an encyclopaedia of philosophical 
sciencesby Qutbu-d-din ShTrazi a dis- 
ciple of NusTru-d-dTn Tiisi. Rieu 
434n. The parenthesis is rather 
out of place if they did not come 
till he was in Kabul. 

* Blochmann 102. 

8 A Persian poet. He died at 
Kashan in 961 A.H. 1554. Bloch* 
manii, 187 h. Bayazld tells the story 
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Verse. 

I go forwai'd though my wings be burnt. 

The Maulaua sincerely prostrated himself before his ]\Iajosty’s 

exquisite emendation. From lilashhad he went to the caravansei’ai 

of Tarq ' and from there he went by way of the fort of Gah* to 

Sistau. Here the Prince and the Shah’s officers joined him. From 

thence they went to Garmsir. Mir ‘Abdu-l-Hai of Garmsir came out 

of the fort of Lakis with a quiver bound round his neck and did 

homage and excused himself for his offences and for his shameful con- 

duct in remaining aloof from service on the occasion of his Maiestv’s 

ma..0U (into Persia). As His Maiesty's disposition was 

and benevolent, he accepted his apologies and encompassed him with 
favours. 


Since the nai-rative has proceeded go far, it is indispensable that 
something shonld be said of the officers who served the State durin<r 

AYllo CD 


The head of the faithful servants was Bairain Khan, who through- 
out warted on the stirrup of his Majesty Jahaubaui Jannat-ashiylui 
as If he were his good Fortune (nU ea'Sdat). The second was 
waja Mu apwn who was the uterine * brother of her Maiestv 
aryam- a aui. Prom the beginning of his career he was not free 
from turbulence of bram and heat of disposition. Gradually his for- 


rj» 1 i « .i' / U 

H.S last action will be described in its proper place 
third was 'Aqil. Sultan Usbeg, sou of 'Jdil Sultan^ who ‘ 


and calls Humajun’s emendation a 
dam which is a technical term for a 
repartee or antistrophe. 

1 The Bant Tarq of Jauhar 76. 
Taqat describes it as 10 farsaBs 
from Ispahan, Meynard 392. 

* Jauhar 76. The place seems to 
be Kakh, Eeclns IX. 227. It is des- 
cribed by Maegregor I. 1.55. 

On right bank of Helmand, 
Erskine II. 304. 

^ Vl^uwicaU-amjdfl, brother by 
the same mother but by a different 
father, Lane 832c. Other writers ao- 


The 

by his 


parently regard him as the full bro- 
ther of Akbar s mother, Maasiru-l- 
Umara 1. 618 and Blochmann 524. 
One would be glad to think that he 
vas not the full brotlier. 

^ Hi.s mother was ^."id Begam, the 
daughter of Sultan Husain of Herat 
by Pa.yanda Sultan Begam. Babar, 
180. ‘Adil Sultan was son of Mahdl 
Sultan. Babar 363. ‘Aqil Sultan 
IS mentioned by BayazTd, 18a as ouo 
of the officers who marched with 
Humayun from Qandahar to Kabul. 
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mother’s side was a grandson of Sultan Husain Mirza. Though in 
the beginning he was among the subsidised oflBcers, in the end he 
was named among the excluded {hafjtirmdn raausftm gasht). 

The 4th was Haji Muhammad > K5ki, the brother of Kdki who was 
one of the great officers of his Majesty G-itl-sitaui Firdus-makaui. Haji 
Muhammad was of singular courage and the Shah often said that 
kings stood in need of such a servant. On the day of the qabaqan- 
ddzl he hit the qabaq and received a {jaldil) present from the Shah. 

5thj Eushan K5ka, foster-brother of his Majesty Jahanbani Jan- 
nat-ashiyani. On the journey the jewellery was entrusted to him. 
As he proved unfaithful in this trust it was necessary to put him in 
prison for some time. He was pardoned and released. 

6th HasanBeo:, brother of MahramKoki. Though he was foster- 
brother of Kamran Mirza he was long in the service of his Majesty 
Jahanbani. He was of generous nature, affable, and a confidant. 

He was drowned at the Causa ferry. 

7th, IHiwaja Maqsiid * of Herat — a man of pure disposition and 

of inteo'ritv ; he was noted for his trustworthiness and sincerity, and 

o ^ ^ 

was one of the tried servants of her Majesty Maryam-Makani. He 
was ever assiduous in her service. He had two auspicious sons who 
were foster-brothers of the king of kings. One was Saif ® Khan, 
who drank the wholesome cup of martyrdom in the year of the con- 
quest of Gujrat. The other was Zain^ Khan Koka, distinguished 
for fidelity and intelligence, and who became the object of the 
favour of the king of kings and one of the great officers. 

8th, Khwaja Ghazi of Tabriz. He was a skilful accountant and 
also acquainted with histories and chronicles. When the sublime 
army left Lahore for Sind he separated from M. Kamran and joined 
his Majesty. He was appointed Mushraf-i-diwan ^ (accountant). 


I In spite of his services, Hu- 
mavun eventually put him to death. 

Jauhar lu9 and A. N. 1. 311. 

^ Possibly the Maulana Maqsud 
the engraver of Blochmanii 52, who 
iu index calls him Ktwaja, 

S Blochmann 350. 

^ Blochmann 344. 

Blochmann 203, Blochmann VIL, 


describes the office as higher than 
that of the Dlwan but lower than 
that of the Vakil. Jauhar 88 refers 
to Kh waja Gh azi as i)Iwan. He 
fell into disgrace on account of 
his conspiring with Ra^an Koka to 
steal Humayun’s jewels. Jauhar 68 
and 72 and Gulbadan s Memoirs. 
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After that ho was for a lonj]^ time oxcliidod from tlio Court. ,\t tlu 
end of his life, when the vigour of his uiidorstandiuf^ wa.H impaired, 
he was admitted to tlie Court of tho kin^ of kin^s. 

9th, Khwaja Aminu-d-dTn ' Mahmud of ilerilt who .sur])ass(*d all 
the world in the science of accounts {fnnn-i-.s/y/hf) and who also 
wrote in admirably. He was very subtle {m u skiy d f , lit. liair* 

splitting) in matters of business and knowledge of arithmetic. 

His Majesty made him for some time llakhAi to the kin<»- (d 


kings. 


At the time of the latter’s sovereignty ho attained l<» high 
office and was exalted by receiving the title of Khwaja Jahan. 

10th, Baba Dost Bakhshi. Ue al so was distinguished lor his 

knowledge of accounts aud always displayed great aptitude in tlic 
affairs of the diwani. 

11th, Darve^ Maqsud Bangfdi. He came from the Ziyaratgfth oF 
Herat and was a man of integrity. He was left behind with Jahfiiigtr 

i 

Quli * Beg in Bengal and was the only one who escaped. 11 is Majcsiy 
Jahanbani Jannat-ashiyam was especially gracious to him, ami aft 






wards his Majesty the king of kings showed him great favour. II 
spent a long life in the ranks of offerers up of prayers (for Akbar), 
12th, Hasan 3 'Ali I^ak Aqa. Ho was distinguished for coiirugci 
and activity. He had done good service, but ono Wqub * by name who 
was a favourite of his Majesty Jahanbani having used imj*roj)cr Ian- 
guage, some evil-disposed Qissilba^is (Persians) laid an ainljnsli for 
the young man in a deserted <> village near Tabriz and as.sa,ssinaicd 
him. As there was a coolness between him and Ilasiiu ‘Ail it was 


^ Blochmann 424 and 528 and 
Elliott V. 384. It is curious that A. F, 
does not mention ^ik-asta in hi.s 
chapter on writing in the Aht. Ba- 
daoni calls him M'iizlr-i-vitisiaq(iU {n])- 
solute Vizier) and .speaks much of 
his influence. Lowe’s trans. 180-90. 
M. Quatremere has a note about the 
prec ise meaning of the word slijdq 
and refers to this passage in the 

A. N- 

* Killed in Bihar when fighting 
with ^er Khan. 

3 He had a BalQcT wife who was 


one of the', two women who accom- 
panied Hutnajun in his fliir|,t to 
Por.sia, and she; was u.scful on the; 

de.scrfc journey a.s nii interpreter. 
Jnuliar, 52 and .53. 

* He was Humavun’s butlLT. An 
account of this murder is given by 
Jaubar 70. 

3 Ace'ordimr to 

Janbar, YahjCib was killed a long ^vay 

from Tabriz and between Qazwin 

and Sabzawar. Erskino calls tic 
place Kila Ders. IJ. 
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reported that the latter had instigated the murder. On this account 
he could not accompany the sublime army but remained in Persia, 
When Kabul became the royal residence he was allowed to kiss the 
threshold. 

13th, ‘All D5st Barbegijt son of the aforesaid Hasan ‘AlL He 
came afterwards and joined in Holy Mashhad. From first to last he 
Avas distinguished in Herat (?) for service and devotion. 

14th, Ibrahim Ishak Aqa. He was a devoted servant of the 


Court. 

15th, Shaikh Yusuf * Ciili who called himself a descendant of 

Shaikh Ahmad ^ Yasavi. He was a humble-minded man of agreeable 
^ ■ » 

qualities. 

16th, ^aikh BuhlCil * who claimed to be descended from the TurkI 

^aikhs- He Avas a good servant. 

17th, Maulana Kfiru-d-din.^ He was acquainted with mathematics, 

astronomy and the astrolabe. He had entered into the seiwice of his 

Majesty Giti-sitani Firdiis-makani along Avith Qazi Burhan ® of Khaf. 

He was one of the courtiers of his Majesty Jahanbaui. His Majesty 

the king of kings exalted him by the title of Tarkhan. 

18th, Muhammad Qasim Mauji. He enlisted into the service of 

his Majesty Jahanbaui Jannat-ashiyaui in Badakhshan. He was 
related to Mir Muhammad Jalabau,’ and in Badakhshan he acted 
as a raft-conductor \jdlahdnl). In India in the reign of his Majesty 


1 The ‘All Dost Khan of the Taba- 
qat, BlochniaiiTi 533 aud '/i. Th6 
nsfci'ciic© to B^GT*at is not iiitGlli^iblG. 
Perhaps the word is harcit and means 
in all matters. One MS, has derus- 
taijin, i.e., well-principled. He also 

served under Akhar. 

2 Perhaps the Shaildi Yusuf Har- 

kan of Blochmaiiii 539. 

3 Ahmad Yasavi belonged to the 

Naqshbandi order and Avas one of 
the great saints of Central Asia, 
A'ambery’s Bochara 246 h. There are 

short accounts of him intheKhazInatu- 

l-Ashya 1, o31 and in the Safinatu-1- 

Auliya, NeAval Kishore ed. LucknoAv, 
7 K. He was born at YasI now known 


as Tm’kistan, Keclns \I. 5o3 and 
Avhich is a tOAvn in Turkistan about 

1.50 miles north of Tashkeud. He 
died in o62 A. H. or 11/6 A. D. See 
also A. F.’s account of the Yasavi 

sect. Jarrett, III. 3-58. 

* Perliaps the Buhlul of Delhi men- 
I tioned in the Tabaqat litb. ed. o92. 

' 6 Blocbmann 541, Badadni HI- 

i 

157 and 197. 

« Qu. The Shaikh Burhan of 
Blochmaun 539 ? 

7 Babar, Mem. 395 refers to Mir 
Muhammad JMaban as deserving 
great reAvards for the skill with 
Avhich he had constructed a bridge 

over the Gauges. See also ibid. 417. 
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the king of kings he was admiral. He hnd a charming rosidoncr; 
the bank of the Jumna, and there too he brought the ship of his 
life to the shore of extinction. 

19th, Haidar* Muhammad lk])ta Begi, (in charge of tlio geld- 
ings). He was an old servant. 

20th, Saiyid Muhammad Pakna* 'the stout ?). lie was a brave 

man and good at his hands {Sditib-i-qahza). In Herat ho carried off 
the qahaq. 

21st, Saijid Muhammad 3 Qali. In Bakkar he was for some time 

Mir Adi. He had the right to sit in the illustrious assernblv. 

22nd, Hafiz Sultan Muhammad Rakhna. He came to Bakkar in 

the garb of a faqir and entered into service. He recited tmicliing 

verses.* Gradually he was numbered among the envoys ^ and obtaiiuMl 

honour in the time of his Majesty the king of kings. At Sahrind 

(Sirhmd) he made a charming garden worthy of being celeln-ated. 

2drd, Mirza Beg Baluc, whose father had been in Khurasan 
hazara-i-Baluc. 

24th, His son Jlir Husain. Both were excellent serrants. 

2oth, Khwaja 'Anibar Nazir, ‘ a oonfiilential eunuch of his Mu- 
jesty Giti-sitaui- Firdussmakani. From his M.ujesty the kinj of kin.'.s 

to the htter of her Majesty llaryam-makaui. 



* Blochmann 384 and 432>i. MaujT 
means whimsical or emotional but 
was perhaps assumed with refer- 
ence to his naval duties, manj mean- 
ing a wave. Mauji was his poetical 
name and under it he is described 
by BadaonI III. 324 who gives ex- 
tracts from his poetry and say.s he 
died m 979H. or 1572 A. D. See also 
Maasiru-l-Umara HI. 203. 

* Apparently also known as ,^er 
Muhammad because he had killed a 
leopard. A. N. I. 287. He took part 
iu the blinding of Kamran. 

* Blochmann 438. If so, he was 

M Amroha. Possibly ^],aravT) 

which occurs in one MS. is a mistake 


for BadaonI, Lowe, 214 aiid 

224. 

* The Lucknow ed. read.s ilii bait, 
two quatrain.^. In Am A. F. .spr-ak.s 

of the garden of Hafiz Rakhna as tlie 

delight of all beholders, Jarrett II 
281. 

® Ilciyan, but the reading is very 

doubtful. Souie 

. w I n tr o . a p|) ea r i o 

read yakjiJmiiya,,, i.e., single-minded 

or loyal. One MS. has yaBmkiyrm 
and another has dd^il-i.nmhajil. 
Bayazld 39a mentions him as a 
goyinda or reciter and as present 
at the interview between Humayun 
and his brother at Tallqan. 

® Blochmann. hj3. 
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20t]i, 'Arif Tu^akcl. He was on the list of pnrchasecl (or cap- 
tured) slaves, but claimed to be a Saiyid. By favour of his Majesty 
the king of kings he obtained the title of Bahar * I^an and rose to 
liig'h office. 

Among the faithful servants and slaves were Mihtar Khan, 
treasurer {Minzinaddr) , Mihtar Fakhir Tu^akcl, Mulla Balal, librarian, 
Mihtar Taimurin charge of the sharbats [sharhatcl), Mihtar Jauhari* 
ewer-bearer, Mihtar Wakila, treasurer {khazdncl), Mihtar Wasil, and 
Mihtar Surabul !Mlr Atash (Master of Ordnance). Others were Sul- 
tan Muhammad Qarawal-begi (huntsman), 'Abdu-l-wahhab in charge 
of the pantry, Jabm Bahadur, Tfilaq TMishnavis.^ 

Bravo ! Oh fortunate ones of lucky star who with good inten- 
tion and firm foot came forward in the paths of testimony and in 
stations of Divine trial, and served their benefactor. 

Ve rse . 

I know not why helpers are backward. 

For bv service men attain to position. 


I Apiiiiroutly the Biiliar Kh an Mu- 
b:ininiitd Asi^ar ol Blochroaiin 40o. 
B. M. Add. calls him 

Bahadur Kbau. 


* dhe writer of the memoirs. 

® Writer who keeps the lists of the 
night-watch ; generally spelt ydiish. 
See P. de Courteille’s Diet. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Rrturn op Hrs Majsstv jAHANiiAyi Jaknat-.ashiyan'i from Pi:i;sia, 

AND THB COMING OP HIS i\lA.JKSTY THK ShAIIIN-IHAII FROM 

Qandahah to Kabul. 

When tlie grateful {lif. shade-scattering) ' report of the apjiroach 
of his Maje.sty Jahanbiini became vivid, and the new.s of his army 
was spread in Kabul and Qandaliar, the blowing of the, sc spring- 
breezes of victory caused the hope-buds of expectants to open and a 
current to set in the resolution-stream of the irresolute. 

Verse, 

Eternal bounty from measureless store 
Cast to the city a report of his advent. 

The hope-field of the hopeless smiled, 

The success-garden of the success-less grew verdant. 

The loud reverberation overset M. Kamran, and a.s the season 
of awakening and of contrition was past, he advanced further in evil 
ways, and gave way to wicked thoughts. lu the first place he sent 
""^izr ^an Hazara’s brother and Qurban Qarawalbegi (head of the 
vanguard) to bring the nursling of light, to wit, the Sbahin^ah 
from Qandahar to Kabul. When they arrived M. 'Askar! took counsel 
with his associates about sending his Majesty. All who were of 
sound sense said it was not right to send him and that when his 
Majesty JahanbanI Jannat-ashiyani approached the proper thing to 
do was to send to him with all reverence the child of dominion"’ so 
that by means of this fair nosegay of fortune’s parterre he mi-ht 
obtain for himself forgiveness of his offences. Some others said'’ it 
was proper to send him to M. Kamran so as not to lose his favour, 
for, as regarded the other suggestion, it was too late now for a 
reconciliation with his Majesty Jahanbani. In the end the Mirza 


^ There is a play here on Hu- 




niaj uii s name. He is represented 


as casting his shadow over Afghanis 
tan like tlic Iluma or dIkimhy 
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put aside the souud advice and sent his Majesty Shahinshah iu 
the depth of ^vinter, and in snow and ice^o Kabul. His sister Ba^sM 
Banii Begam ' was sent with him. and also Shamsu-d-din of Ghaznln 
who had received the title of Atka Khan, Maham Anaga, mother of 
Adham Khan, Jiji Anaga, mother of M. ‘^Azlz Kokalta^ and a number 
of other servants. In order that they might not be recognised, the 
nursling of light was called Mirak on this journey, and his sister 
Bija.* When they arrived at Qilat {Kelat-UGhihai) they put up at 
night in the house of a Hazara. Owing to the radiance ( far) and 
majesty which were manifest bn his Majesty^s forehead, men 
recognised him as soon as they saw him, and in the morning there 
rose to the lips of the master of the house the statement that the 
prince had been brought there. As soon as Khizr Khan^s brother 
heard this remark he set off at once, and hurried on to Ghaznin. The 
attendants beheld, hour by hour, and moment by moment, notes of 
greatness in the prince from his earliest years and marvelled at the 
Divine Creation while watching the wondrous lights of his develop- 
ment. Among them was this that when they had marched from 
Ghaznin and had come to their halting-place, the lamp in the house 
went out and the place was in darkness. His Majesty, the essence of 
whose nature had affinity with light, fell a-weeping from horror of 
the darkness and though Anagas and nurses did their best they 
could not succeed in soothing him. But as soon as they brought a 


lamp his heart grew pacified, and the lights of joy showed themselves 
in his cheeks. This was a clear proof of light-augmenting and dark- 


ness-dispelling, both internally and externally. When his Majesty 
the Shahin^ah came to Kabul from Qandahar, M. Kamran brought 
that nursling of fortune's garden to the house of the cupola of 


chastity Khanzuda Begam, sister of her l\[ajesty Giti-sitam Firdus- 
makani. Next dav he lield a grand assembly in the Shahr-ara garden 


and did homage to his ^lajesty. 


I Half .'isTcr. She was first mar- 
ried to Il)rritnin. sou of M. Sulainifm. 
and afterwards lier brother gave her 
in marriage to Sharafu-d-din Husain, 


Blochmaiin, o*22. 

There is a variant, BTca, but 
apparently Baca, child, as the true 
roadiuEr. Mirak means princeling. 
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CHAPTER XXAA^. 

Victory of his Majesty the Shahinshah ix a wrestle with 

ISRAHiil MiRZA, AXD HIS FELICITOCS BEATJXG OF THE 

DEUil OF PRESTIGE. 

When M. Kamran belield tliat true cypress of fortune’s rosarium 
in tlie Sbalir-ara garden lie was, from the lucklessness of his fate, 
confused and astonied at the sight of that lustrous forehead whence 
streamed the glory of eternal dominion and success. And as God 
the world-adorner was willing the joy of the lord of dominion and the 
spiritual and temporal defeat of the Mirza, whatever the latter 
thought to be matters of his joy, proved to be materials of vexation. 
For instance, on a day when the Mirza held a feast and had for his 
own glorification sent for his Majesty the Shahinshah, it chanced that 
on the occasion of the Shab-i-Barat • they had, accordino- to the 
custom, brought a decorated kettle-drum for his son Ibrahim Mirza.^ 
His Majesty the Shahinshah took a fancy to it, in accordance with 
the principle that the orchestra of world-conquest must strike up in 
his name, and the drum of world-rule and universal adornment must 
give forth a loud sound on the roof of his residence. The uncom- 
prehending Mirza did not wish to let him have it, and reflectino- that 
M. Ibrahim was the elder of the two, and apparently the stronger, he 
made the taking of the drum a pretext for a trial of streno-th and a 


1 The night of record. 14 ^a-ban= 
for 9o2, i>2ud October. 1.54o. Ap- 
parently the wrestling must have 
taken place long after Akbar was 
removed to Kabul for that was in 
winter and so presumably in end of 
lo44 or beginning of lo4o. But 
possibly Sha-ban 9ol is meant, in 
which case the wrestling took place 
on Isr November. lo44. If this bo 
so. however. Akbar must have been 


removed to Kabul long before Hu- 
mayun had left Persia.' There is an 
account in Herklots of the feasting, 
drc.. on the ^hab-i-barat. 

One MS. has Abh I-qasim. and 
Ferishta, lith. ed. p. 2b4, states that 
Kamran had one son Abud-qasim,. 
and that Akbar imprisoned him in 
Gwalyar in 9d4 (loob). and afterwards 
put him to death at the time of the 
rebellion of .^an Zaman in Ion?. 
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wrestliug-match. Whoever couquered was to have the drum. His 
Majesty who was aided by heaven, amd sustained from all eternity 
and who regarded not the pomp of M. Kamran nor the superior 
age of Ibrahim Mirza, rejoiced on hearing the condition, imposed by 
the Mirza for his own enjoyment, and became a means of augment- 
ing the Mlrza’s sorrow. Despite his tender years, which made such 
actions very surprising, he, by Divine inspiration, and celestial teach- 
ing, without hesitation girt up his loins, and rolled up his sleeves, 
and with strong arm, which was strengthened by eternal power, 
stepped bravely forward. He grappled with Ibrahim Mirza accord- 
ing: to the canons of the skilful and of the masters of wrestling: and 

O ” 

putting his hand before his waist so lifted him up and flung him 
on the ground that a cry burst forth from the assemblage, and that 
shouts of Bravo arose from far and near. This was the beginning 
of the beating of that drum of victory and conquest of his Majesty 
the ^ahinshah, the Shadow of God, which came to be beaten above 


the loftiest pinnacles of earth, and beneath the green vault {sipihr-i- 
Ixhazrd) of heaven. M. Kamran who had thought of this wrestling 
bout as a test of the issue of his contest with his Majesty Jahanbani 
took a bad omen from the result and became dejected, while the 
well-wishers and intimates of his Majesty the Shahin^ah expanded 
with joy and exulted at the happy omen. His Majesty beat the 
drum which he had gained by the strength of his arm, and the 
jo\ ous sound gladdened the hearts of the royal servants. The Mirza, 
thiuir.s had turned out adversely,* and the throw of the dice 
revealed an omen contrary to his desire, gave way to evil designs 
against the altar of fortune Ukhiiv), one of these being that he 
ordered his Majesty, who was still sucking,* to be weaned. He was 
oblivious of the fact that he who drew milk from the breasts of the 
Divine favour and obtained nutriment from a celestial nurse could 
come to no harm from such acts, and that he who had the True Pro- 
tector for his o-uardian could receive no detriment from these evil 


imaginings 


1 ^Iz fan] ^ For a 

.’'ii'iiilin' ])lirii>c see ]'>. ol text, J. 1 i. 

2 Akltar iiuis’t liave keen then two, 

il not three ol<h and surely it 


Avas time to wean a child who could 

lift up another child older and biggoi 

than himself and cast him to tlu 


e 


ai*th. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

A-Rkival of his AEajesty JahanbanI J annat-ashi yani^s army at thb 

Garmsir and the taking op the fort of Bast. 

It is not unknown to the observers of facts and conteuiplators 
of occurrences whose watchful eyes are open, and have been smeared 
with the antimony of alertness that when the lofty standards of his 
Majesty Jahaubani and his Persian auxiliaries arrived at the Garinslr, 
'Ali Sultan Taklu and a number of devoted men were sent to take 
Bast • which belongs to the Garmsir and appertains to Qandaliar. 
Shaham ^Ali Jalalr, father of Timur Jalair, and Mir IQialaj who 
were there as feudatories of M. Kamran had strengthened the fort 
which was now besieged by the royal army. In the course of the 
siege a musket ball from the fort struck "AH Sultan and deprived 
him of life. His soldiers appointed his twelve years old sou in his 
room and pressed forward the sie-e more and more. These facts were 
reported to the king of Persia and after some time there arrived a 
rescript ratifying the arrangement. Gradually the garrison got 
into straits and no help coming to them they begged for quarter. 

wing to the imperial clemency they received this, and delivered up 
t le fort. When it had come into the possession of the royal servants 
his Majesty Jahaubani encamped in the neighbourhood, and Shaham 
Ah and Mir ^alaj tied quivers round their necks and came out and 
1 omage. His Majesty in accordance with his innate benignity 
forgave their offences, and enrolled them among his servants A^ 
the same place a report was spread that M. "Askar! 

to fly with his treasure to Kabul. A number of the Persians and 


about 


* Jarrett III. 68«. Mejnard 100 
“ Near the confluence of the Arghan- 
dab with the Helmand,” Erskine II. 
304. It is on the east side of Hel- 
mand and is marked on map as Kila 
Bist, in ruins. Yakut says Bast be- 

58 


longs to Kabul and Meynard rema 
that he and the author of the Lubb 
lubab are the only writers who 
•this. Ibn Haukal (Ouseley 2 
places it in Sijistan and A. P. d 
nob put it in Qandahar in the Atn 


228 
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of tlie king’s servants pressed for leave to pursue him. Though 
his Majesty Jahaubaui had ascertained truthful scouts that the 
report was false, and that M. 'Askar! meditated to fight and to 
defend the fort of Qandahar, and moreover even on the supposition 
that the report was true his Majesty from his innate kindness was 
unwilling that 'Askar! should be pursued, yet they brooked * not 
restraint and having obtained a sort of permission to go they hurried 
off lest the Mirza should escape them. When after making great 
haste they arrived in disorder at the environs of Qandahar, they found 
that the report of the Mirza s departure was false. A laige body 
came out and fought with them, while cannon and muskets were 


discharged from the fort. 


A large number of Persians and other.' 


were killed, and many were wounded. TChwaja i\lu azzam, Ilaidai 
Sultan, Haj! Muhammad, son of Baba Qushqa, 'All Quli, son of Haidar 
Sultan, Shah Quli Naranji* and a number of the Caghatais and Per- 
sians gave proofs of their courage and drove the enemy back to the 
Fort. Although Jamil Beg,® one of Mirza 'Askari’s trusted servants, 
sent a message to the Mirza to come down in person as but a small 
force remained and that it would be easy to dispose of those who had 
once already beeu defeated, the Mirza did not assent, and despatched 

^ * A 

a message to the effect that " they knOAv the numbers and quality of 
our men, and will not restrict their troops to the same number as 
before, on the contrary they probably have a reserve in hiding by 
Avhose help they will do for us. MM shant let ourselves be gulled, 
but will make the fort strong, and not give battle till M. Kamran 

’ As God befriended the army of his Majesty Jahanbani, 
M. Kamran did not make his appearance, and some victorms were 
obtained which were the prelude of countless succes^ses. 
dnysBaba Siliviucii wlio one of il.Kamran’s distinguished officers: 


arrive. 


In these 


and w 


ho belonged to the Qandiihar garrison was killed. 


1 he heeding the 

rein ? 

2 Bloch mu nn 4-8^"^. 

s BSvazid tell.s us th^t he whs h 


TOun<^er brother of Bapas and tha1 
he was killed by a musket shot a 
the serond siege of Kabul. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Arrival of the army of his Majesty Jahanrani Jaxxat-ashivani 

AT QaNDAHIk, its siege and CAl'lURE. 


Wheu the heroes had gained such a victory his ^lajosty Jaliaii- 
bam Jaunat-ashivaui returned thanks to God, and reaclicil Oandnliru’ 
five days after the joyful event on Saturday, 7th ^[uharrain, !»d2 .'2 1st 
March, 1545), iu an auspicious hour wliicli was compounded of favour- 
able aspect. He halted by the side [darzila’i of the fate Mashfir' 
and encamped iu the garden of Shamsu-d-dui CVIi the Qa/4 of Qaiidu- 
har. The batteries were allotted and the captains distrilnited. 'I’luM-e 
were daily combats between the brave men on both side's. One dav 
Haidar Sultan and his two sons C\ll Quli IHirin^ and Hahridur IHifin, 
and Khwaja Mu'azzam drove the enemy from the front of IHiwaja ^ 
Khizi' to the shrines near the old city and the barricade * {Inlru hand)^ 
and displayed great deeds. Haidar Sultan was in advance of all the 
others and the leader iu the attacks. A remarkable circumstaiu'e 
was that Babu Dost Yasawal was standing with a num1.>er of meti 
among the shrines and was shooting arrows. Haidar Sultan thono-ht 
to slay him with his lance and raised his arm to do this, and at the 


same moment an arrow reached his armpit. Ismahl " Sultan of Jam 
whom M. Kamran had sent as an au.xiliary, was standing on the white 
{dqca) Tower which faces the tombs, beside M. hlskuri and 


W ; 1 3 


* Apparently tlie weavers’ aate. 
mdshur or viasur meaning a weavei’’.s 
reed or spindle. 

* Afterwards the famous Klian 
Zaman, Bloclimaiin 319 and 328. 

3 This seems to he the name of a 

shrine. See Jarrett II. 404. Bavazid 
speaks of the daman-i-Khwaja Khizr. 

* Perhaps what is meant is that it 
was a ciil de sac. 



Apparently he was imt severely 

wounded for we find him taking jeirt 

in the expedition again>t Rutr. 

He died of rlu' ])estileneo on ilm 
inarcli to Kahrd, 


« Apparently tlie 1>ma‘Tl (ydf Reg 
DuldaTut Hh'chmanii .IsS Mji'fisjj. 

1.64. Hedes^-rieil >(, 

Qandahar (Bavazul). 


JiJKnA'ni at 
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•watcliing the fight. Though he was too far off to distinguish the 

features, he remarked that ‘Hhe man from whose hand the iance 

has fallen may be Haidar Sultan for once I went with ^Ubaidu-l-lah 

Khan ^ to the city of Tus, and Haidar Sultan and I were comrades* 

in an attack and I lost these two fingers. From the mode of 

fighting I guess that this is he.^’ When they brought in the lance 

afterwards his (Haidar’s) name was found written on it. When they 

read it, they praised Isma^il’s conjecture. In this engagement many 

men of rank w’ere wounded, the first of all to be wounded being Khwaja 

Mu‘a2zam, but who succeeded in returning. About this time news 

was brought that Rafi^ Koka, the foster brother of M. Kamran, was 

stationed ^ behind a hill towards Zamindawar on the bank of the 

Ar gh andab with a force of Hazaras and Nakodars.* Bairam Khan. 

Muhammad Mirza, Haidar Sultan, Maqsud Mirza A^tabegi, the son 

of Zaiuu-d-din Sultan Sharalu and a number of others were sent 

• ♦ ^ 

against him. By good fortune RafI' Koka was made prisoner, and 
great store of provisions, cattle and weapons was seized and the 
scarcity in the camp was changed to plenty. Other battles were also 
fought by the brave warriors with successful results. 

As M. ‘Askar! had from his own backsliding let the thread of 
performance fall from his hand, and was persistently contumacious 
it occurred to his Majesty on account of his general benevolence 
and his fraternal affection that he should send to IM. Kamran the 
Shah’s & letter together with an admonitory firman of his own. 
Perchance he would awake from the sleep of neglect and take the 
straight road and by dint of good acts make reparation for his 
offences. In this way many persons might escape from unnecessary 


I The great Shaibain’s nephew and 

Muidar M.’s brotlier-in-law. See Io.t. 

♦ 

Hash. 283. The battle was probably 
that fought between the L zbegs and 
Fer.sians at Zurabad near Jam on 
'26th September, 1628. Babar, Mem. 
o'.lO and 397 and Erskine’.s Hist. II. 


491 . 

2 Tlie text has havirah, but per- 
}iai)s it should be hamru and the 
nieanimr be that Lsma'il encountered 


Haidar as an opponent. It is hardly 
likely that Haidar would be on the 

4 

Uzbeg side. But perhaps the text 
means that Isma'il was opposed to 
‘Ubaidu-l-lMi. 

8 Bayazid has savgar (in an) en- 
trenchment. 

* Jarrett II. 401 n. 

i ^ It appears from Bayazid that 
' Bairam took to Kamran letters both 
! from Shah Tahmasp and Eumayun. 
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destruction, and brotherly concord miglit re.sult in great deeds wliicii 

^ve^e brooding in his right-thinking soul. Accordingly J3airain 

Khan was despatched to Kabul as an anibassador. VVdien he reached 

the pass of Rughni ‘ and the Ab-Istada,^ wliich is between Qandabar 

and ^azuin a number of Hazaras blocked the wav. At the clo.se 

of the day there was an eng'at^enient and the servants wore 

victorious and chastised the worthless Hazaras, Many of them 

% 

were slain. When Bairam Khan arrived near Kabul, Babas and 
many others came and welcomed him and took him with them. M. 
Kamran held a reception in the Cahar Bagh and sent for Bairam 
Khan. The latter rightly thought that it would not be proper to 
give the two rescripts to the Mirza when he would doubtless be sit- 
ting down, and it was very unlikely that he would stand up and 
pay respect to them as was proper he should do. Having considered 
the matter, he took the Koran in his hand and tendered it as an 


offering. 

o 


The Mirza on seeing the Koran stood up out of 


reverence 


towards it, and at this moment Bairam lOian pie.senled the two 
rescripts. Thus the device procured respect for tliem. The king’s 
and the Shah’s gifts were duly pre.sented and Baiiarn sitting down 
beside the Jlirzs uttered words of triitli and siiiceritv. At the close 
of the nieetiug he took leave to pay his respects to 'the Shahiiisjafih. 

e also obtained permission to see il. Hindiil, M. Siilaiiiiaii, Yadoar 
. asir Mirza and Ulugh Beg Mirza. The Mirzii (Kamran) dismissed 
him and appointed Babus to accompany him at the interview. Bairam 
Khan first went to kiss the threshold of his Majesty tl.e kino- of 
mgs who was in the bagh-i-maktab (school-garden) with that cirpola 
o chastity Khauzada Begam, elder sister of his Majesty Giti-sita.ii 
Firdus-makaui. Maham Bega who was his M.ajestv’s nurse (nnona) 
b.ought out the nursling of Divine light from the inner chambers 
The visitors performed* their obeisance, and acquitted theniselvei 
of then, embassy to him. It was a great joy to Bairam Kl,-r!n'd 
bis companions to have the privilege of beholdino- hi- n 

Th e w .messing of t he divine lights whieli were manifest on 

* I cannot find this pas.^. 

L e., standing or stagnant water. 

It IS a salt-lake south of ^azni. 
b G. 1. 33 and B.ahar’s Mem. 149. 
rhe lake i.s rOOO feet above tlie sea. 


i 

4 


Ihe account of Bairam‘.s visit 
to Kalnil, ttc.. seems taken from Baya- 

zid. He gives more details, for he 
was one of the parrv. 
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his ^Injesty’s forehead 
tluiiiks to Providence- 


glorified their vision, and thev returned 
Takin*^ leave from them they went and 

O 


visited M. Hiudal who was in the house of his respected mother 


Dildar Begam and was under surveillance. They presented to him 


a srracious jinnJn, a robe of honour and a horse. ith like cere- 
monies they next day visited M. Sulaiman * and M. Ibrahim who 
had been imprisoned in the fort in the house of Qasim® Mul^lis. 
On that day thev were by M. Kararan’s orders brought out from 

4r 

there into the garden of Jalalu-d-din Beg which is near the ^ahr- 


Ara^ garden. Bairam Khan embraced these two grandees in that 
garden and gladdened them by conveying to them the gifts and 
favours of the king and the ^ah. Taking leave from them he went 
to ialka^ Sivali Sang, where Tado-ar Nasir had settled, and gave ^ 
him hopes of the pardon of his offences, and the forgetting of his 
faults, and of his receiving various royal favours. In like manner 
he visited and conveyed hopes to Ulugh ® Mlrza and other grandees, 
and gave them, as was proper, soothing messages, M. Kamran kept 
Bairam Khan under surveillance for more than a month, having 
neither the strength to resist, nor the grace to submit. He remained 
in these perplexities, until after hundreds of solicitations he let him 
(Bairam) go after a month and a half. He also by entreaties prevailed 
upon her Highness Khanzada Begara to go to Qandahar ostensibly 
to persuade M. ‘Askari, who, he pretended, was not under his in- 
fluence, to make over Qandahar to his Majesty Jahanbani s servants, 
but in reality in order that if things should go ill with him, who was 
holding out, and was maintaining the fort under M. Kamran’s orders, 
aud he should have to give up the fort, that cupola of chastity might 


1 It appears from Bayazid that one 
reason for visiting Sulaiman was 
to o’ive him a letter from the king 
of Persia, and also to explain the 
fate of the horse which Tabmasp 
had sent him. 

» Kamran’s artillery-officer (Baya- 
zTd). 

o Jarrett, II. 404. 

* SeeTiillers.52.5rt. Siyah Sang. i.e.. 
Blackstone, is an aUng or meadow 
ca.st of Kabul. Babar, 139. 


6 Bayazid says Bairam was with 
Yadgar till 3 watches of the night 

o 

as they were old friends in India. 

! If Bairam spoke soothingly to him 
with Hiimayun’s consent, it seems 
base and treacherous of the latter to 
have put Yadgar to death shortly 

after his submission. 

6 Blochmann, 461, 462. He was a 
Timiiride, a son of M. Sultan Mirza 
and grandson of Sultan Husain ol 

Herat. 
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be an intercessor for M. ^Askari and might procure him his liVioi'ty. 
As M. ^Askari had left the riglit path and in liis devotion to M. 
Kamran had given up the rein of intention to the hand of rebellion 
and hostilitj, he applied liimself to strengthening the fort, and placcHl 
guns and muskets all over it. The fort too was verv stronu*. for it was 

V O' 

of mud and so the breaching v. qarna^) of it was very diffieiilt. 

The breadth of the wall was sixty yards ^ i(j(fz). Though the lieroes 
of the victorious army were few in number, >et they strove manfullv 
so that the Turkomans were astonished, and became jealous of them. 

One daj his Majesty Jahanbani had a select party, aTid there bis 
confidential intimates opened the door of recitals and took into tlieir 


hands the thread of narrative. The assembly became dcliyht.soiiie 
from the flow of pleasing anecdotes and joyous tales. By the elixir 
of the words of the brave the coin of the courageous was tested and 
increased, and a stock of valour accrued to those whose supply was 
small. On this occasion there came to his mind the loving remem- 
brance of his Majesty the Shahinshah. What may be the condition 
of this young cypress of the stream of the Caliphate, separated 
now from friends and surrounded by foes ? And what are the 
thoughts of the envious, the foolish and the evil-minded about this 
auspicious rose-bush ? With a heart rent in twain and a soul divided 
'twixt hope and fear, he opened the hand of supplication bef-re 
the great Temple which granteth the desire of the aflaicted and 
distressed and prayed for the happiness and long life of that o-oodly 
tree of the Sultanate. In this way he relieved his blistered heart. 


Verse, 


Lord : keep Thou this royal pearl 
Far from the molestation of the wicked, 
Grant him water from wisdom’s stream. 
Grant him heat from perception’s sun. 


The sun bath trod many circuits in heaven 
That this Light might issue from the veil. 
Many a star hath displayed benign aspects 
That this Moon might put aside his locks. 



* So in all MSS. 
uot skast (60). 


apparently, but perhaps A. 



wrote (6) and 


232 
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High Heaven trod many a round 

That the horizons might share in this light. 

May eternal splendour be his portion 
May his lightsome heart ne’er be darkened ! 

And in order to comfort his capacious soul he called for the 
horoscope which is the guarded tablet of mysteries of the fortune- 
favoured one and carefully perused it. In that frontispiece of aus- 
piciousness he read personal safety, long life, ascension of the 
grades of fortune, ruin of enemies, and failure of the evil and 
crooked thoughted. Joyfully lifting up his head he exclaimed God 
be praised, my heart is wholly at rest from these anxieties. There 
is hope that bye and bye I shall be made happy by a sight of that 
divine nursling, and shall, by the star of that auspicious one become 
victorious over all my foes.” Having returned thanks to God he set 
himself to conquer the fort. M. ^Askari used all diligence in hold- 
ing it, and made changes in the garrisons of the batteries every 
day and every night, lest proffers of reconciliation should be made 
by the besiegers ■ and there should thus be less vigilance on the part 
of the defence. 

As the siege was protracted, and none of the king’s servants 
came and joined him, the Persian officers relaxed their exertions and 
meditated a return home. His Majesty Jahaubani read this design 
in their demeanour, and redoubled his efforts to take the fort. One 
nii^ht he moved out from his battery, and approaching the gate from 
the side of old Qandahar — the place is called Cahar Hara — he came 
within a stone throw of it, and there established a battery. Next 
morning when the Turkomans saw this, they felt encouraged to take 
the fort, and they all moved forward ; and narrowed the lines of 

y % 

circumvallation. M. 'Askari was astonished, and showed signs of 
despair, and besought with many entreaties that as the cupola of 
chastity (Khanzada) was approaching, he might have a respite till 
her arrival so that he might be reassured by her and might be 
enabled to serve (Humayun). He sent his petition through Mir 


* Tlie pas.'^age is rather obscure, 
but I think the word mvrcal in the 
last part of the sentence must refer 
to the siege-batteries. The expres- 


sion har-yak^.ihatT darmiyan an- 
dd^ta may be compared with that 
at p. 15.3, 1. 8 of text. 
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Taliii’j brother of Khwaja Dost Kliawind. His Majesty Juliuiibaiii, 
who was a mine of liberalitj’^ and clemency, accepted bis prayer and 
stayed the siege-operations for some days. Tlie wicked Mirza out- 
wardly assumed the airs of a suppliant, but secretly exerted himself 
to strengthen the fort, and when her Highness and Dairam Khun 
arrived he renewed his opposition, 
deavoured to restrain M. KAskaii from evil desifrns and to induce 

o 

him to kiss the holy threshold, he from his disordered lirain wmild 
not accept her counsels, but continued obdurate and would not suffer 
her to leave the fort and go to his Majesty ""s camp. Thus the Mi 


Thou gh the noble ladv 


en- 


r/.a .s 


contumacy and villainy were revealed even to his Majesty Jahanbuni. 
Relying therefore on the favour of God, who is the suretv of those 
who commend themselves to Him, he strenuously endeavoured to 

V 

take the fort. Meanwhile Ulugh Mirza, son of Muhammad Sultan 
Mirza, who was descended from Sultan Husain through a daughter 
Sher-afkan^ Beg, son of Quc Beg, and Fazfiil Beg, brother of MniPini 
Khan, Mir Barka and Mirza Hasan ^ Khrni, sons of Mir 'Abdullah, who 
belonged to the Saiyids the Bani-mukhtars of Sabzawar, and many 
others came from Kabul by the guidance of a happy star and did 
homage. The cause of their escaping was this. M. Kamran was 

keeping Ulu^ Beg in confinement, and out of precaution he made 
him to a different custodian every week. When it came to Sher- 
afkau^s turn, it happened that he too was afraid of the Mirza. He 
joined with the others and brought out Ulugh Mirza, and enjoved 
the blessing of service. His Majesty Jahanbani received this party 
wdh favour and gave them robes of honour, and assigned Zamin 


Dawar to M. Ulugh Beo-. 

O * 


Q^sim Husain Sultan came out 
with them, he lost his way one night and fell among the Hazara^ 

After some days and after being robbed lie arrived on foot and with 

blistered soles. His Majesty remarked to him " There must have been 


and become involved in such troubles.'' 


something wanting in jouf loyalty foi- you to have lost youv way 
TT - . that Dawa^ Beer 

Hazara came in whh his tribesmen. Petitions too arrived from th: 

a u 0 cers. The arrival of this party, and the receipt of petitions 
lom 0 cera an nobles caused great joy in the camp. The Qizilbashl, 


^ Blochmann, 455. 
* Blochniami, 43D. 

59 


See ErAiue, the text lias Dada 
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(Pei’!;ians) who had been uneasy in their minds, became tranquil and 
displayed alacrity in carrying on the war while the leaders of the 
garrison began to waver, and the foot of firmness slipped from the 
battlement of defence. The dwellers in the fort wrote daily accounts 
of M. 'Askari and shot^ them down from the walls. Their purport was 
that the garrison was in difficulties, and that the besiegers should 
press on, and not relax their efforts. At last it came to this that the 
officers of M. ‘ Askari’s army fiuug themselves out of the fort one by 
one, and that the gunners and infantry did the same. First, 
Kh i zr - lOiwaja !^an threw himself down from the fort in the vicinity 
of his Majesty’s battery, and seizing the collar of supplication with 
the hand of contrition fell at the holy feet of his Majesty Jahanbani. 


After him Muayyad® Beg let himself down by ropes from the fort, 
and was exalted by doing homage. Then Ismafil Beg, who was one 
of Giti-sitanI Firdus-makaui’s officers and was distinguished for 
counsel and courage arrived, and Abu’l-Husaiu Beg, brother’s son of 
Qaraca Hiiin, and Munawwar Beg, son of Nur* Beg, came with him. 
One nisfht Khizr Khan Hazara flung himself down from the fort, 
and two or three Hazaras took him on their backs and went off with 
him towards Kot Laka {?). Inasmuch as the work of defence had 
got out of hand, and M. ^Askarl could neither make up his mind to 
remain in the fort, nor had he the face to come to the world-protecting 
Court, Khizr Khan Hazara desired to betake himself to the cell of safety 
and to come to strive out of these dangers. In the morning new^s 
came to the camp that he had left the fort and taken to flight. A 
number of people hastened to search for him. He had gone some 
distance and then hidden himself behind a rock. Some reliable 
persons relate that Khizr Khan Hazara used to tell how the men who 
had been sent to catch him passed close to him and how once a man 
touched the skirt of his garment and thought it was an animal, while 


i Bartdjtand, explained by Erskine 
as meaning the fastening of letters to 
arrows and then shooting them down. 

- Also calk'd Khizr Khan Sultan. 
He was husband of Gulbadau the 
daughter of Babur and authoress of 

o 

Afemoirs. 

^ Accordine to Nizamu-d-dlu he 


! was a prisoner in Qandaliar. He 
’ died shortly after the taking of 
I Kabul to the great joy of every- 

t 

; body, says Bayazid, as they regarded 
him as a Satan and the cause of 

j 

Humayun’s losing India. 

1 * One of Babar's officers. Mem. 
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K Ji 3 z r Kli §11 li^ld hi.s brpa til from fear. ^\ hen iiig’lit came on li<i 
emerged from under the rock and reached a place of safety. 

As the dailt increasing success of liis ^lajesty Jalianhiini was 
patent^ and it became clear to the garrison that owim''* to the food 
fortune of his Majesty Jahaubfini and the zeal of his devoted servants it 
would be impossible to maintain the defence, M. 'Askari awoke from 
the sleep of carelessness and became disturbed in his mind, and could 
neither advance nor stay where he was. At first lie asked to be 
allowed to surrender Qandahar and to proceed to Kabul, but liis 
Majesty JahanbanI did not agree to this, and the Mirza’s crude idea 
came to nought. Out of necessity he had to send her Highness 
Khanzada Begam to his Majesty to beg forgiveness of his offences. 
At the request of that cream of chastity's family the writing of fornive- 
ness was drawn over the register of his offences, and on Thursdav, 25th 

Jumada-l-akhir (3rd September, 1545), of that year (052) he cai'ne out 

of the fort, contrite and repentant, and in the train of the cupoh, „|- 

chastity. His Majesty .Jahanbaui had formed an assemblage in the 
diwankhana and the CaoKatai and ]>ersian officers were drawn up in 
line according to their rank. In accordance with tl.e rovnl orders 
Bairam Kiian hung the sword round M. ^Iskari’s neck and introdm-ed 
him. His Majesty JahanbanI, in spite of all the mortal injuries which 

he had received from him, put aside the canons of sovereifutv and with 

natn e kindness and excessive clemency accepted the mtei'cession .ff 

s 1 forgiveness over the 

and' 1 r encompassed him with the curtains of favour 

and with exceeding affection. After returning thanks to God fur 

11 ^ eginmng of success, he gave orders for the removal rf rl 
s W from the Mirz.s neck, and after he had paid hi7:::;:L^^ 
nm be seated. After that Muhammad KhMi Jalair, Shahani Klv 

mimT others t7the 

ei o t 11 tt persons were brought forward with <;wor]' a 1 

quivers round their necks^ to makp tl,.; . i '-'^ouK and 

Huqini Khan and Shah Quli Sistam were^rdlrer'into 

-cl, £etce,.c on their legs and wooden boards on their necks 


^ Xizamu-d-din says they carried 
heir shrouds in their hands. 

' Zuldna i. q., ziiwalana. .Spp 


Biirhan-i-Qati- under Zulana 
Vullers under zawalaua. 


aud 


See 
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From the close of clay up to early clawn_, which is the time of the 
arrival of the glory of heaveu^ there was a delightful assembly. 
Instructive events were described, and Mir Qalandar and other 
reciters and players discoursed excellent music, thereby removing the 
rust from his Majesty^s world-adorning soul. During the assembly they 
in accordance with his Majesty's orders presented M. 'Askari with an 
exact copy of the letter which he had written to his Balfici followers 
at the time when his Majesty was proceeding to a strange land by 
way of the desert. The Mirza’s life was embittered, and mirth 

became melancholy. At last, out of necessity an order was given 
that he should be kept under surveillance, and that he should be 
brought from time to time to make his obeisance so that w^hile his 
offences had, out of innate kindness, been forgiven, he might for some 
days take counsel with himself in bondage. Next day the night- 
illuraiuiug crescent of victory lighted up those who sat darkling in the 
citadel. Muhammad Murad Mirza and the Caghatai and Persian 
officers came to the city in attendance on his Majesty. For three 
nights and days the city was briglitened by the light of his Majesty's 
august advent, and was in peace and tranquillity. On the fourth 
day it wnrs, in accordance with the secret workings of his Majesty's 
comprehensive mind, presented to Muhammad Murad Mirza, and his 
sty took up his quarters in the Car Ba gh of his Majesty Firdus- 
makani, which is on the bank of the Ar gh andab. and was refreshed 
by its pleasant groves. In that charming spot the official accountant 
laid before him a detailed list of the properties of M. ^Askari, which 
had been brought together from all quarters, but his Majesty did not 
re^mrd them as worthv of consideration and distributed them among 
those of his brave soldiers who were in want. 

When M. Kamrau heard of the conquest of Qandahar and of 
his Majesty Jahanbaiu's coming against Kabul, he was agitated 
and troubled, and had his Majesty the Shahinshah brought from 
the house of the cupola of chastity IQianzada Beg*am to his own, and 
made him over to his chief wife Khanam Begam. He also confined 
^amsu-d-dln Muhammad Chaznavl, commonly called Atka Khan, 
iu an unworthy place, and took counsel with his officers as to what 
he should do with M. Sulaimau. Mulla ^Abdu-l-Khaliq. who was 
Kamriiii's teaclier, and Babus, who had charge of political affairs, 
advised that the Mirza should be dealt gently with and be allowed 
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to go to BadakhshSu so that lie might be useful in time of ne(‘d. 
Fortunately for il, Sulainiaii it happened that Mir Nazar ‘All, Mir 
Hazar Teshkaul, Mir ^AlT Baluc, and others had combined a few 
days before and had seized Fort Zafar, and put Qa.sim Ihirlfis and 
other officers into confinement. They sent a message to i\[. Kamran 
that if he sent M. Sulaiman, they would make over Badakh^aii 
to him, otherwise they would put their prisoners to death and 
hand over the country to the tJzbegs. Accordiiifrly Mlrzils .Siilaimfin 
aud Ibiahim and Flaram^ Begam were sent off to Jhida kh shaii ■ M hen 
they had got as far as Pal Minar and Mahnura village, M. Kamran 
epented of having let M. Sulaiman go and sent persons to recall him, 
alleging that he had something to say to him. M. Sulaiman suspected 
this message aud wrote a letter of e.KCuse in reply to tlie effect 
that as he had taken leave in an auspicious hour, it was not projier 
to return, and that he trusted M. Kamran would be so kind as to 
write to him what he wished to confer about and to send the letter 
by a confidential servant when he would act in accordance therewith. 
Meanwhile he hastened on to Badakhshiin. As soon as he reached 
Badakhshan he broke his agreement. At this time too Yadgar Nasir 
Mirza fled from Kabul towards Badakhshan. And as fate desired that 
M. Kamran should receive the recompense of his deeds, the materials 
for this were being prepared daily. Of the Mirzas no one remained 
with him except Hindal. Him he flattered and appointed to pursue 
and capture Yadgar Nasir, promising him that he would give him 
one-third of all he now possessed or should afterwards acquire on 
condition that he should not deviate in any way from loyalty’and 

laeiua ee mg. Having made this compact he sent off the Mirza 

lom he had kept under surveillance. M. Hindf.I, who had been 
biought into difficulties by Kfunran’s ill treatment verballv a.n-eed for 

lis ^ P-eeded towards 


« ...... I... "• 


^ According to BayazTd, p. KJf, 
Sulaiman was released before the’ 
fall of Qaudahar. He also says that 


his wife Haram or Khurram Begam 

bribed the officers with her jewels 
advise his release. 


lo 
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Most ot lii^ «icrv;infs liait tli«‘ir eye*! vjmIoO. ami the vmion af thi-ir 

intelli^''»*iic«* wa-s t rotiljli'il liy tin* oplit lialtiiia of . 4'fu'V 

4r 

holifiil Hot tii«‘ wav of salvation nor tin* straiirlit path. i'liost* who 
tlnl see what was |)i()|>or, Innl not the power to exj»resH their senti- 
nienls. I’hi.s was due to two eircinnstaiice.s : — ;1) .'Some hiui not the 
couraLTe to m.iki* ia*pre.sentat n.*n,s. (2i Sonn* were <4 siieh a nature 
that they studied the temper of the Mirza, and did n>>t eon.sitler 
truthful re])resentation.s advisahle, for they were eertain that from 
238 his self-sufHeiency he would not aeeept o.val adviee, liirt would he 
displeased on the mere mention of it. And hi.s dinph'asurt' would 
cause injury to the iutluence and p<isitioii of the speaker. 'I’he r<m- 

ditiou of fidelity i.s that in such matter.s one slionhi not ilelay or 

% ^ 

have regard to one’s language, nor spend one’s time in neirliyence 
or delay. For the evil of this falls in the end u])on all, and is as 
ruinous to the general prosperity. And the results of treacherous 
counsel, ■which is the greate.st and worst of treacheries, corno forth. 
And the mole of untruslworthiness and flattery, whieh is the 
blackness' of disloyalty and unpropitiousuess, reveals it.self on the 
cheek of their procedure. It behoves such men, if tlii>y feel afraid 
of not suppressing the truth or of uttering honc'^t hut di.<agreeaf)le 
remonstrances to recognise the fact that such opportunities are part 
of their good fortune, and to rejoice thereat, and not to let the 
wrinkle of contraction form in the forehead of frankness. For 
though in appearance the great may be disgusted, yet in reality 
the noble mind approves of hearing both side.s. And though such 
advisers may appear to run counter to the opinion of their masters, 
yet in fact they 'vill at once be relieved from responsibility and have 
discharged the duty of good service, and also be lauded in word 
and deed bv those who consider the end and regard the final ter- 
mination. M. Kamran, in fact, went from blunder to blunder from 
■want of warnino- wisdom, and the absence of sound counsellors. 


^ lit. Vjlueness, blue being the colour of monming .inrl mi'=fortune. 
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CHAPl’ER XXXVIII. 


March op his Majesty jAHANSAni Jannat-ashiyani’s army FROi 

QaNDAHAK I'D CONQUER KaBUL, AND VICTORY OVER THAT TEBKITORY. 


When his Majesty was freed from anxiety about Qanduhar Iw 
placed before himself the conquest of Kabul, and with this intention 
left his Majesty Firdus-makani’s garden and halted at the Gumbaz 
Safed (the white dome) above the shrine of Hasan Abdal. The 
thought of the expedition continually occupied his mind, and he 
was perpetually holding conferences about it with far-siirhted loyalists 
and devoted friends. Many of the Persians were wearied of theii 
long expatriation and went off without leave, while some departed 
after obtaining leave by importunity. Buda^ Khan and the otherS 
who were in attendance on the Sbah’s son opened, from want of con- 
sideration, the hand of tyranny and oppression over the subject 
population, and thought of increasing their own substance by such 
unhallowed proceedings. High and low used to come from the 
city, imploring justice, and his Majesty Jahaiibani was in a difficnlty 
for if he were to rebuke the oppressors, the Shah would be vexed 
while, if he did not execute justice, the hand of the unjust 
would not be withdrawn from the subjugated, and this would call 
down the Divine displeasure. As the time was not convenient he 

remained perturbed, and put off remedying the evil till another 
season. 


When the expedition to Kabul bad been determined upon he 


Budagh Khan 


1 • I 1 ^ • lur feurue 01 

his lad.es and for h.s goods and chattels. He candidly acknowledged 
hat m accordance with his promise he had made over QandaliSr 
to the Persons, but said that he could not set the foot of resolve 



• The name seems Turkish and is 
also spelt Budaq. See Blochmann 
3/1, but the person there mentioned 


IS probably not the Budagh ghau 
the text. 
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iu the stirrup of toil until he had disposed of his people,' and his 
mind ^Yere at ease concerning them. Buda^ !^an iu his ignorance 
of affairs made objections and unlike a wise man was neither alert 
in carrying out the Shah’s orders, nor in obeying the king’s mandate, 
which was the root of the matter. The chief officers represented 
that they had a great enterprise in hand, and that there was nothing 
for it but to seize Qandahar. They would thus undertake whatever 
was before them with a light heart. His Majesty referred to the 
kindnesses of the Shah and declined to vex the latter s servants, and 
thouo-ht thev must submit to their unreasonable conduct. He began 

O V 

to coiisidGr if liG sliould to Ko/d^ Tvlisli Hii Rnd should join SuIriiiiSu. 
to himself before attacking Kabul. But as a strong motive for 
haste in conciuering* Kabul was his desire to behold the Shahinshah 
and to share to the full in that light of the garden of the Khilafat, 
knowing that by heaven’s decree all providential victories depended 
on the auspicious existence of that splendour, his eager desire to 
aitain that object revealed itself from time to time. Just then the 
Shah’s son became a beholder of the gardens {riyd^ of mercy, and 
a visitor of the pools {hiydz) of pardon (i.e., he died). The confi- 
dential officers represented that winter was at hand, and that it was 



mpossible for them to convey the women and children and the 
aao-^age {partdl) along with them into the hill-country. ^ The Shah’s 
ion was dead, and it was not right to leave Qandahar to the 
lurkamaus, especially when they were so headstrong and were by 
their tvranny ruining the country and casting down the pillars 
of peace. Moreover, though they had been commissioned to bind 
constantly the girdle of service on their souls’ waist, and to serve 
continuafly the sublime expedition they had been perverse and 
been drunken with the wine of negligence, and had not shown 
zeal in submitting to orders. On the contrary they had transgressed 
the supreme commands, and had openly and secretly gone into 
opposition and had suspended over their countenances the veil of 
shamelessness. It behoved his Majesty to shorten their oppressive 


1 yfo.nld,i-i-kh''^h meaning his 
harem. 

■z Perhaps referring to Humayun s i 
project of marching into Badakh- : 
shan. but more probably to the hills : 


north of Qandahar through which 
thev would have to march to Kabul 
as Ghaziun was still in the hands of 

the enemv. 

ft/ 
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arms so that they should not reach the skirt of the poor atid needy 
ill this city which was the first fruit of the Divine favour, (ilod 
forbid that such a proper design should produce a cloud in the mind 
of the Shah. Inasmuch as it was a long marcii to Kabul and the 
Hazara and Afghans were more numerous than ants or locusts, and 
as they (the Persians) were stumbling-blocks in their patli, and above 
all, as they were intriguing ^ with M. Kainran, the first thing to do 
was to get hold of a refuge so that their minds should be at rest. 
At this moment there was no place better for this purpose tlran 
Qaudahar. It was therefore in accordance both with reason and 
justice that Biulagh Khan be told that he must, n<'hns mh-ns, fdve 
up Qaudahar. If he did not comply, the city must he besirgeil and 

taken possession of; and let a loving letter be written to the ^lab , 
explanatory of the facts of the case and the neccs.^ities of tlie 
position, and replete with candour and friendship. As the nobl.« 
Shah was a mme of wisdom and justice he would regard the transac- 
tion as one to be approved of. The leading spirit in this matt( . 
was HajI Muhammad, the son of Baba Qushrja. His Majesty Jaban- 

bam said “I admit it all, but "twere base to lay siege to the place, 

to unsheath the sword of battle, and to put a whole party to death! 
Though they ’vo left the path of moderation rtih'ih, I d 
approve of immoderation tidal) on the part of mv servant^ 
If this course be taken Buda^ Klmids men will perish, and such 
a result will look ill in the eyes of good men. It is much betier 
tiiat you devise some plan whereby we may get possession of the 
fort without war or tumultP^ Accordingly he sent a messenger to 
Budagh Mian, with the request that as they were marchim^ ag; 


'» ni>t 


11 list 


Kabu be avonlcl keep M. ‘Askari in pnson in Qa.ulabiir ao ,1 k, t 
his Majesty s mmd might be at rest. Bnih-.gl, Klif,„ (l,,,,,.,],, ,l,e 

proposal adrantageons to Iiimself and agreed to it. It was arran.owl 

Ibat the courageous heroes of the battleheld should proceed to "iho 

environs 0 Qandaliar and lie in arabnsh there and then snddenlv 
I'heu they got an opportunity, should entei 


the fort. Bairfi 


Kliun and a body of troops were told off for the Gandi.an ‘ 


am 


(•'ate. 


I I tbiuk these two clau.<es must 
refer to the Persians tliongli ilierc 
does not apjiear to be any e videnee 
time lliev were jdottinn with Kamran. 

00 


‘ The text lia.s Kandikan hin jno. 
bably the gate was naim d alter i he 

village of Ga.idigan W. of the nni.K m 

cuy ol Q.-indahrir. and the batrlc-Held 
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while U!n^ Mirza, Haji Muhammad and another body of troops 
w^ere deputed to the MashCir Gate, and Muayyad Bog and others were 
stationed near the New Gate. Those tigers of the jungle of courage 
made a rapid night-mai'ch and lay in ambush near Qandahar. When 
the “ true dawn ” appeared Haji Muhammad presented himself 
before all the others at the Mashur Gate. By chance some forage- 
camels were sroing in : he advanced under their cover, and tiger- 

O O ' 

like' suddenly entered the gate. The warder saw him and chal- 
lenged him. He said that he was bringing M. ^A.skari by Buda^ 

Elian’s orders so that he might be confined in the Fort. This pretext 
did not avail, and the warder was about to shut the gate when Haji 

^luhammad severed his arm with a blow of his sword. Some others 

♦ 

came up from behind, and all the Persians who were there, and 
oiforeu battle, were killed. Bairam Khan entered by the Gandigan 


Gate, and the Fort came into the possession of the King’s servants. . 
The Persians fled and took refuge in the citadel. At midday his 
Majesty .Jahanbani arrived and having entered by the Gandigan Gate 
took p*o.G at the Aqca (white) bastion. Thus that fortunate city 
became bv the glory of his arrival an alighting stage of peace and 
traiujuillity and a station of justice and beneficence. All, small and 
great, raised pmans of joy at this happy advent. Budagh Khan 
came forward, through the intervention of Haidar Sultan, and paid 
the homage of ashamedness and apologised for his offence. His 
iNlajesty encompassed him with princely favours and dismissed 
him. He made over the city to Bairam Khan and wrote to the 
^ifih that as Budfigh Khan had acted contrary to the Shah’s 
^ders and been slack in his duty, he had taken Qandahar^ from 


(,t Gt S..inrnil)or. ISSO. Lord 

11 years iii India II. o08, 

M:tp. 

l Ivly.iT Khrm. L has a more 
det lil' d nci 'tniit of tlio stratagem. 

•2 \ p (••uiri[Kivcs lluji JIubammftd 

to a tig'T stalking his pro}. 

•' Kljiiiin'tono Ir.is some just re* 
urirk' "U llinnayun’s trcivcliory and 
A. F.’- rani ing defence thereof- But 
he is iioi corn ct in saying that the 
ix'oiilt.' of t lundal lar liavl ne\ci htcu 


subject to Huraayun. He was cer- 
tainly their suzerain through his 
brothers, and he was justified in re- 
garding all Afghanistan as belonging 

to his family from the day of his 
father’s conquest. Badaoni I. 447 
gives four reasons for taking Qauda 
bar from the Persians, and as may 
be supposed, he is more vigorous 
and more to the point than the 

hunberins A. F. 
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liim and made it over to Bairam Khan who wa.s a dcpcudaiil ■ <•! 
the Shah. 

Meanwhile M. ^Askari, unmindful of the royal clemency, and 
of his life’s having been spared made his escape. After some days 
an Afghan came and reported that the Mirza was in his house, and 
asked that some one might be sent to seize him, but without letting 
it be known from whom the information came. His Maiestv Jaluui- 

4 / 

ban! appointed Shah Mirza and Khwaja ‘Ainbar Nazir and they 

brought him out of tlie Afghan’s house from under a woolen carj)(‘t 

(palds), and conducted him to the Presence. His Majesty from lus 

innate clemency, and his observance of his Majesty Giti-sitani Firdu>,- 

makani’s testament'^ which was made for all mankind and especially 

for the brothers, forgave anew his crimes and faults and made him 

over to Nadim* Kokaltash who was one of his Majesty’s special 

confidants. He divided the territory of Qandahar among his officers. 

Tlri^ he gave to TJlugh Mirza, and the parganas of Lahu he assigned 

to Haji Muhammad for his maintenance. Zainin Dawar was givoii 

to Isma‘11 Beg, Qilat^ to Sherafkan,^ ^fd to Haidar Sultan. In this 

manner all the officers got jaglrs appropriate to their positions. 

KFwaja Jalalu-d-dln Mahmud, who had committed extortion' in the 

city on M, 'Askari’s men and on others, was delivered over to Mir 
Muhammad ^ ‘Ali. 


^ Ta'cilluci ha^dh dardd. Bairam 
was a Turkoman and a persona grata 
with Tahmasp. But pcrliaps the 
meaning is ‘‘ the city remains depend- 
ent on the Shah.” 

2 The reference as to Babar’s 
dying request that Humavun would 
always forgive his brothers. 

^ The author of a MS. life of 
Akbar in the possession of Colonel 
Hanna, and who, as a grandson of 
‘AzTz Koka and great-grandson of 
JTjT Auaga, was likely to know, 
states that Nadim was the husband 

of the famous Mahain Anatra. 

• 

Qandahar, on the Holniand, 
the Tartu of the Abi, Jarrett, II. :j9S. 
The text has Tiprl. 


^ Probably Qilat Banjarab, Jarreit, 
II. 397. 

® Bayazid, 1/1/, says it was givvii 
to Qa.s'iin Husain Khan ShaibanT. 

t Tama'^ Jearda- lud, Ui., had bi- 
haved avariciously. The alhi-ion 
to Jalalu-d-dTu is puzzlinic lor he 
was in Huinaviin’s service. But he 
had once boon ‘AskarY'.s .servant and 
perhaps he abused his Oj/jiortuiiitie.s 
when the troop- entered Qaiuhd.ar. 
Erskiue’s paraphrase of the passoixo 

in his history hardly agrees wiili 
the text. . 

* Xo doubt Mubainmad '.\lt 
Tagbai, tlic maternal tincleoi lliiiiia- 

yun, and who aficiward.s was go- 
vernor of Kabul. 
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When the holy heavt wii.-. relieved of tlie alY;dr> ol Qiuulahar, 
and whou, by the Ides^iing ut Divine aid, and by the royal elTorts, 
destinv and deliberation had come into accord {fnq<Ur mw\(iq-i-t<idh/ r 
ama.l)] he in an auspicious honr left her Majesty Maryani-makanv 
ill Qandahar and addressed himself to the subduing of Kabul. Ono 


1 U V/il llbliLiial cLiivi cti.ii.li o 

of the endless bounties and unexpected favours was that a large 
caravan had come from Hindustan and the merchants had made 
good bargains by purchasing ‘Iraq horses from the Turkomans (the 
Persian auxiliaries of Humayun). As the lights of prestige were 
streaming from the cheek of circumstance, the leaders of the caravan 
came and represented that if their horses were taken into the 
service of the grand* army and an order be given for payment after 
the conquest of Hindustan they would be greatly pleased and would 
feel that they were fortunate, “ Glorious will be our fortune, they 


t'jJciu ^ 

said, “ if by giviug tliis aid we may come to be numbered among 
tl,e’ loyalists of the sublime dynasty.” His Majesty Jahanbrmi 
iK'rarded the proposition as a heavenly aid, and a providential con- 
tribution. and having acceded to their roc,uest, lie ordered that 
purchase-bonds for the horses should be written out at the rates 
desired by the vendors and be given to them. He himself eame to 
the ride-e near Baba Hasan Abdal and ordered Ulugh Mhv.a, Bairaui 
Khan, Sheratl-an and Haidar Muljaminad Akhta Begi {master of tho 
horse), to set apart the horses for tho royal stables, and then to select 
those for tho officers and otiiors according to their rank. Ono 
thousand horses purchased by the privy purse (Mr/nir-i-Ml.i?.’-.) were 
given away in accordance with each one’s requirements. Ihe he.arts. 
both of the merchants' and the soldiers, were soothed and gladdeue^ . 
Dawa Beg Hazara, wishing to be distinguished tor serving hot . m 
person a7d property, led^ tho way by night to the fort of r.u, 
Ihere his claii was. Wlien the army arrived there, the headmen 
brou-ht according to their ability horses and sneep as presents. 
They” did -ood service, and as the place had pleasant pastures 
(ala„rjM) his Majesty remained there for several days to vecr«, 
and to eujoy himself. Her Highness Khiuzada Begam tell 


• Jaiikar gives anotlier and more 

prol)alde account of this affair. 

£ ILdh sarkni'dii hiinl, perhaps 


the meaning is that he went bj 
night in ads’ance of the arm) . 
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and tliG illness lasted, and she died.' Uis Majesty performed tlic 
rites of mourning, and grasping the strong rope of patience, the 
glory of the awakened of hearts and Iho mark of the intelligent, 
he engaged in charities and works of benclicenco such as belitted 
a princely family and might bo a sweet savour to the soul of that 
generous matron. He then marched under the guidance of a loftv 
fortune towards Kabul. Near Qandahar M. Hindul did homage 
and was received with unbounded kindness. His Majesty was much 
delighted at his coming, which was the preface to the advent of many 
others. Officers hastened from Kabul in troops. But by reason of 
contrariety and mingling of air-currents a sickness aiid pestilence 
broke out on the march in the camp, and there were many travellers 
to the city of annihilation. Among them was Haidar Sulhin, As 
the untowardness of the atmosphere was great, and the force became 
small M. Hiudrd represented that they ought to return to Qandahrir 
for the winter and march against Kabul in the beginning of spring 
and after making the army efficient. llis Majesty said nothing 
to his face, but when the meeting was over he sent him this verbal 
message by Mir Saiyid Barka : ‘‘ When I did not know that yon 
would come, or that Yadgar Nasir Mirza would leave (Kamran) I 
pioceeded tow.iids ICubul in reliance on the Hivino favour.s, why 
should I delay now because an iinforoseen circumstance (the pesti- 
lence) has occurred ? If this thought has come into your mind on 
account of the fatigues and pains of your men you can go and rejioso 
this winter in Zainin Dawar which I have given to you, and when 


1 Gulbadan Be^am says she died 
after three days’ illness. She calls 
the place Qabalhak (?) and says the 
body was buried there but removed 
three months afterwards to Khan- 
zada’s brother’s (Biibar) sepulchre. 
In all probability Qaljalhak is a 
copyist’s error for ^ilcak («J^) 

in Baba Hasan Abdal Biiyazid, p. 69, 

says that there was a garden there 

which Humayuu visited several 
times. 

* It would seem from Jauhar, 
Stewart 81 and Erskine II. o’22 that 


it was only at Tlrl that Ilindal joined 
Ilumaynn. Erskine says Yiido’ar 
Nasir also joined here, but from the 
text and also from A. N. I. 2 18 and 
BayazTd 21h it would njiijcar that 
Yadgar though lie left Kamran did 
not immediately join Humaynn. Ho 

went to Bada ltii sli in. and then to 
Qandahar (alter Ilumaynn had 
matched) and did noli ^toin Ilumaynn 
till at Kribul when he came along with 
Humaj un s hnycin. ISo doiiltt he went 
to Qandahar because his old friend 
(see BayazTd) Baii-am was fheri'. 
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tlic knot of Kabul bus been untied you can rejoin our service.’' 
The Mirzii was greatly asbamed on getting this message and begged 
forgiveness. His Majesty advanced witb good intent and a confident 
hope, and braced up bis heart to carrying tbrough the business. On 
tlie marcli Jamil Beg, brother (younger) of Babfis, wbom M. Kamran 
bad made guardian of Aq^ Sultan bis son-in-law and bad placed in 
(jkaznin, came and kissed the threshold, and begged the forgiveness 

of Bab us’ offences. His request was granted. 

When the army halted at the station {yurt) of Shaikh ‘Ali, 
which is in the neighbourhood of Paghuian {na^mdn in text) and 
Arqandi, M. Kamran became disturbed at the approach of the world- 
conquering standards and sent forth Qasim Barlas with a body of 
troops. He ordered his artillery-officer, Qasim Mukhlis Tarbati 
to take his arsenal to Jalka Dauri near Babiis Beg’s house, and to 
draw it up there. He also brought inside the fort all the men’s 


families who were living outside. 


When be had strengthened the 


fort he came out from Kabul with pomp and insouciance and encamped 
near the quarters {yurt) 


of Babus Beg. 


in r 


He employed himself 
eviewing and marshalling the troops. Qasim Bailas had pio- 
ceeded with a body of troops to Takiya Khimar^ when Khwaja 
MiTazzam, Haji Muhammad and Sherafkan hastened from the royal 
camp and displayed their superiority. By the Divine aid— which 
was the vanguard of conquering fortune— Qasim Barlas could not 
withstand them and turned to flee. When only a small space 
remained between the two forces M. Hindfd was at his own request 
appointed to the vanguard. The army had passed the defile of the 
‘Miiiwaja’s ridge” and had halted in the neighbourhood of Arqandi 
I wliTn liabus Tutl Jauiil Beg and a number of their men, and 
with Shah Barui^ Wtan who held Gardez, Bangash and Na^z came 


I Yoiiugor hrollicr of Khizr 

Kbwiija the huitband of Gulbadan 
■Dt-gaui. Aq Sultan, the bite 

Prince, i-s his sobriquet, his name, 

iiccording to Buyazid being 

Uiiirau Daulat Sultan. He was mar- 
ried to Uabiba one of Kamran s 

dnuLduei-’. But he afterwards 
ollbiuled his laiher-in-luw who had 


his wife taken away from him. See 

Gulbadan’s Mem. 

Co.mcit’ in text. KJitricir means 

vintner. Stewart read lumdr, an 
ass, and this is a more likely name. 

3 This is the man who afterwards 
became a saint and water-carrier and 
wrote poetry under the style of 
Bahrain Saipia. He was cider hrothei 
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and submitted. They were received with iinbonuded hivonrs. Allei' 
that, Musahib Beg, son of Khwuja Kalan I?eg, came with many men 
and enjoyed the fortune of service, and was exalted by princely 
favours. Meanwhile Babus represented that it was no time l<n‘ 
dallying and that his Majesty should mount his horse tis all tlie 
men were coming over. His ^lajesty Jalifinljani mounted the swift 
steed of fortune. On this occasion he sent for ‘Alt (^ult Safai'cl 
and Bahadur the sons of Haidar Sultan who were in moiirninj^’ for 

* ♦ • ij 

their father and loaded them with favours and kindnesses. After a 
time Qaraca Khan came and did homage. M. Kami-an read liis own 
downfall in the pages of the royal fortunes and sent Khwaja Khawand 
Mahmud and Khwaja ^Abdu-l-Khaliq to apologise for his offences. 
He made sundry requests through the Khwajas. who arrived when 
the two armies were less than a mile apart. His Majesty accepted ' 
his homage and postponed decision on his petitions. He promised 
further favours to the Khwajas and dismissed them with homnir. 
Out of humanity and kindness he ordered a suspension of hostilities. 
The object of the Mirza in sending the Khwajas was to cause delay 
and make the king’s soldiers slacken their march and to get timo 
for himself, and he was waiting for the darkness of night so that he 
might by making a long night-march remove himself to a distance. 
When then the veil of nocturnal gloom had darkened the earth ho 
from an obscured understanding and a benighted soul could not 
resolve upon experiencing the pleasure of doing homage and with- 
drew in all haste into the citadel. Then he took his son M. Ibi-filifin 
and his wives and went off to Ghaznin by Biui ^ Hisur. When his 


of Baj-azid the memoirs-writcr. His 
proper name was ^ah Bardi Biyat. 
M. Kamraii had by this tioie taken 
his districts from him, and given 

zr Khwaja Hazara. Kam- 
rau gave him in exchange Ghorband, 
&c., BayazTd 196. 

^ I think the meaning is that he 
postponed decision on Kamran’s re- 
quests until he came forward and 
did homage in person. According to 
Ba^ azid Humayuu rejected all Kam- 
ran’s proposals. Gulbadau Begam 


says Humayun made presents of food 
and clothes to the Kh wajas. 

See Jarrett 11. Rihn and Aiu 
text I. 692. The words in Bavazid 
21a appear to bo Biid-KohT. Lord 
Roberts in his ‘‘ Forty-one years 
in India,” II. 223 .says “Beni His.-ar, 
a considerable village, suiTouiided 
by orchards and gardens, and only 
two miles south of the far-famed 
citadel of the Bala Hissar.” Th 

name moans “ uoac (or ridge) of the 
fortress.” 


e 
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Majesty Jahrmbaiii heard of liis flight he sent Babas with a number of 
trusty men to Kabul to prevent any molestation of the inhabitants 
or sepoys, and to make them all hopeful of the royal favour. He 
appointed M. Iliudal and a body of troops to pursue the Mirza and 
proceeded himself to Kabul with victory at his foot and fortune as 
his stirrup-companion. In an auspicious moment the drummers of 
dominion beat high the great drum (kurdka) of prestige and the 
standard-bearers of victory advanced the stelliform ^ standards of 
glory to the starry sphere. On the night of the 13th of the Jalall 
month of Azar corresponding to the night of Wednesday, 12th * 
Ramazan, 952 ^^l8th November, 1545), the conquest of Kabul, the begin- 
ning of countless victories, was accomplished by heavenly aid, and the 
gates of joy and success opened to the hearts of mankind. Two 


• Kaukabi. This is a play on 
the double meaning of the word 
knukub, meaning l>oth a star and 
the glo1)c surmounting the standard, 
and this is all the neater from the 
fuel that the mareh was at night. 

* 4'here is a goixl deal of eonfusion 
about the year. 8ee Ersklne 11. 

Ni?amu-d-dTn prefers Oo-l, 
thoui^li s()me, he sa\'s. give it as 
As pointi'il Ota by tlie JHb. hul. 
filitors the Hi>t ehroiiognun given 
by A. F. yields !*.'> t. and the sieond, 
or nulrie.d one. I am of opinion 

liial i.> right . l-th Uama7..in, 
ajgH'ars to be a Wedne?*day and eor- 
i>\-poiids to Ibtli .\'o\endHr. loFi. 

( niter authorities gite tlie dale as 

loth Ramazan. A. F. gi^es the date 

of the eommeinemeiit ol tli«' siege 

ol q*aiidiihar, 7lh Muharram, or 
«l->t Mareh, htit d<xs not gi'e 

its termination. he iimi.s.-^ion is 
-applied hy the UiMlfthihiiiuna I. 
uh». h -ays that Qamlahar wa.- taken 
..n 'I'biir.-day. 2ith Jumada l-akliir. 
•J or 1th ^ei'teiidnr. lolo. and that 


Kabul was taken on Wednesday, 12th 
Ramazan, of the same year. The idea 
that the year was 9o3 seems to have 
arisen from supposing that Akbar 
was over four when Kabul was taken. 
Rayazul and Feri-shta s.ay this, but 
he was just over three if the capture 
was in 9o2. Wc know that Humay un 
was at Mashhad on the day after 
the Ramazan of 951 and at Jam on 
21st Sbawal (see inscription in R.A. 
S.J. for 1897). He was then on his 
way to join the Rersian army and so 
he miglit arrive at Qandahar in the 
heginniiig of 952 and take Ivahul 
iihoiit 9 months later. The difference 
liotwoeii the authorities as to the 
dav of the month of the capture of 
Kabul may he due to some reckoning 
the day of Kamran’s flight as that of 

the eapt ure, while others have taken 
the date of llumayuu’s triumphal 
entry. Culhadan Regani wlio was in 
Kiilud at the lime gives the night of 
I2th Ramazan a.s that of Iluinayfuis 
entry. Perhaps A. F. copied this. 
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hours of the uight had passed when his I\Iajesty exalted the plain 
of Kabul by the radiance of his advent. NavidI * found the chrono- 
gram of this victory to be Kdhulrd girift, He took Kabul. Another 
is the hemistich be jang girift mulJc-i-Kdhul az we,” without a 
battle he took the country of Kabul from him. 

When the gates of joy and gladness opened at the glorious 

indications of the personality of his Majesty the Shahinshali, and 

the foundations of dominion were thereby renewed, his Majesty 
Jahanbani regarded not the defeat of M. Kamran, nor the conquest 
of Kabul, but abode in expectation of the blissful footsteps of his 
Majesty the Shahinshah until they brought to him, in an auspicious 
moment, that world-intelligence who at that time was, so far as 
regarded the existence of his bodily elements aged three years ~ two 
months and eight days. His Majesty obtained spiritual and temporal 
felicity by beholding that blisful nursling of light divine, and pros- 
trated himself in thanksgiving for the safety of the young shout of 
fortune’s garden, and for the glorious acquisition of the lamp of tlio 

family. In the presence of this glorious fortune, and before this 

abundant bliss he opened the gates of liberality and beneficence for 
all mankind. On the morning after that world-illuminating day his 
Majesty Jahanbani sat on the throne of fortune and attainment, and 
received the Lomage {Jeorni^) of the pillars of the state and of the 
soldiery and servants, while at the same time tlie nations were made 
fortunate by kissing the threshold, and raising the hands of supjili- 
cation implored from God the enduring glory of the Khilafat, and 
the uprearing of the standards of empire. His IMajesty threw open 
the gates of justice and beneficence before all people and tranquilly 
spent the winter aloft in the citadel in serving the Creator and in 


1 Apparently this is the nom-de~ 
plume of Khwaja Zain-al-‘Aljidin, 
a Persian poet. Rieu Suiiplement 
No. 307. He afterwards called him- 
self ‘Abdi and died in Ardabil 988. 
Perhaps he is the Baba ‘Abdi men- 
tioned in the Haft IqlTm as having 
settled at Qandahar. See Ethe’s 
Cat. 470, art. No. 122-2. 

* The text has 2 years but thi.s is 

61 


clearly wrong. Akbar was born on 
5th Rajah, 949, or 15th October, 1542, 
and Kabul was entered on 12th Rama- 
zan, 9.5'2, so that according to the 
Muhammadan calendar Akbar was 
then 3 years 2 mouths 8 da\ s ohl, or 
o years 1 month according to tlio 
solar calendar. Bayazid says he was 
then between 4 and 5 which would 
make the year of the capture 953. 
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comforting His creatures. Of tlie eTents whicli happened about this 
time there were the deaths of Tunus ^Ali and Miiyid^ Beg who were 
leading officers of the Court. At the same time it came to the ears 
of his Majesty that i^waja Mu^azzam was plotting to run away in 
company with Muqaddam Beg/ and to convey themselves to M. 
Kamran. This vexed greatly his noble heart. He exiled Muqaddam 
Beo- to Kashmir and discarded Khwaja Mu^azzam. By the felicity 
of his Majesty’s presence and his bounteous shade the country of 
Kabul became an abode of security and peace and a resting-place of 

Divine mercy. 


‘ Bavazid 2lh savs that the death 
of this man caused universal joy. 

^ He did good service by facilita- 
ting Huniayuu’s escape after the 
battle of Qanauj, and p->robably for 
tins reason he was only punished by 


banishment. He was a Koka or 
foster-brother and had been one of 
Kamran’s officers. He seems to have 
afterwards come back to Humayun. 

Test I. 296 and 300. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

« 


Cblebratioh op the ShahikshIh^s ciecumcisiok, illuminations ; 

AND MANIFESTATION OF MARVELS BY THE TENDER 

PLANT OF GLORY^S OABDBN. 


^Tis ever the way of noble grantors of desires and auspicious- 

• 

minded lords to seize opportunities for liberality, and to fulfil a 
choice worship, whose acme is the conquest of affections, under 
the guise of XJse and Wont — a course whereby they are protected 
from the dulled vision of blear-eyed mortals. Accordingly now that 
fortune's breeze was blowing afresh, and the rose-garden of attain- 
ment had bloomed anew, the custom of circumcision, as applied to 
the new growth of fortune's garden, and fresh offshoot of the palm 
of glory and grandeur, was made an occasion for the contentment 
and enrichment* of mankind. In the prime of spring, when the 

^irit of plants was in motion and the nightingale of delight was on 
the wing— 


Verse. 

** Violets raised their head from the stream's lip 

Earth was ambergris-perfumed from the fragrance of flowers. 

The fragrant breeze of mom, let us say 

Carried a thousand musk-bags in her bosom." 

Ho ordered that an encampment should be made in the Urta* 
BSgi, a most delightful spot, and that affection might all the more 
be won ^aud this in truth is the giving of thanks to the Almighty 
he threw open the gates of joy and pleasance, and in renewal of the 
splendours of Kaikaus and of Kaiqubad it was directed that their 


moro commonly written Jt 

means middle so that Urta Bagh 

might mean the middle or inner 
garden. 


r 

. ^ Gnlbadan Begata describes TTn^ 
niay an s botuxties on this occasion to 
the widows and orphans of those 
who had fallen at Causa> 

* The word is Torki and 


♦ 
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Hio’hnesses the Bep'aras should grace the entrancing garden with 

their presence, according^ to their ranks and conditions, while tho 
A ^ /->! 4 T-^ . T-n n fYTi n f OC Irl npt'»nnv tllP (\ir IhiLdi. All tho 


Before 


manifest to 


great 


Amirs bound the girdle of endeavour on the waist of joy and under- 
took these arrangements. The city magistrates, and leading men 
exerted themselves in an admirable fashion, while the artists and 
craftsmen vied with one another in decorating the shops, and in 
promoting the briskness of the bazar. Soon there was such orna- 
mentation as exceeds description. Every day his Majesty Jahanbani 
came and adorned the banquet, and he distinguished everyone by 
sympathetic expressions suitable to their rank and condition, 
the festival (of the circumcision} took place Qaraca l^an, Mugahib 
Beg, and other familiars of the Court, who had been sent to convey 
her Majesty Mariam-Makani, arrived from Qandahar, and her blissful 

advent increased the rejoicings. 

It occurred to his Majesty Jahanbani that he should make 
^ ^ and small the touchstone-capability {‘\ydr-i- 

ddnish) of the Shahin^ah, from whose brow there streamed while 
yet of tender years, thousands of rays of light divine. He therefore 
arranged a princely festival in the pavilions of chastity. 
great°ladies attended in the gynaeceum.^ For the instruction of 
the spectators his Majesty the Shahinshah was brought in on the 
shoulder of respect and placed on the auspicious Divan, and m 
conformity with orders her Majesty Mariam-Makani entered m the 
train of the other ladies, and witliout being distinguished in any 
way. The design of the king was that the prince {lit. the light of 
the eye-pupil of the Sultanate) should single out his honoured 
mother from the crowd of ladies. By light divine his Majesty, 
without difficulty, hesitation, or mistake, and in virtue of his abiding 
intelligence and innate discernment took refuge with his saintly 
mothe°, and put himself into her arms. On beholding this glorious 
act-surprising to the minds of the superficial and to persons who 


All the 



1 The meaning seems to be that 
the ladies’ tents were arranged in 
order according to their ranks. 

a Bdrgdh-i-harwi, which, perhaps, 
only means private audience-hall. 

It is not clear to me from A.F. a 


lano^uage whether the ladies were 
veiled or not, but presumably this 
would make little difference to Akbar 
who had not seen his mother since 

he was an infant. 
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are swayed by wbat is usual — a shout arose amoug the spectators, 
and they recognised the power of the eternally-nonrished one, and 
prodigy of fate^s worship. All perceived that this was not the work 
of the bodily senses which put a difference between childliood and 
adolescence. Rather it was nought but spiritual intuition and Divino 
teaching. ^Twas holy light breaking forth from its ambuslies by the 
instrumentality of this nursling of Fortunobs garden. 

Of a truth, the veil of distance can be no hindrance to what 
is eternally conjoined, nor apparent remoteness any impediment to 
spiritual propinquity. And when we consider the matter what room 


is there for remoteness ? For, in this firstling of Life’s rosebush 


there is perfect contact with the Primmval, and the diffusive lircjits 
of being, the perfecting {taJcmll) of the bodily frame, and the 
burnishing [tasg^ll) of the senses assume form pun [durju 

ha datja). And there is close relation with the glorious world 
of the Holy and the Absolute to whose verge there is no entrance 
for the darkness of ignorance, or the plethora of heedlessness. 
Nor is it hidden from those who can look far into the world of 


mystery that though this sublime Master seemeth to have been 
engendered amid bodily elements and from protoplasm {mairadd- 
i-kayyiddnl) yet as regards the source of his nature and tlio root of 
his being his forefathers and foremothers have been procreated from 
him so that spiritually and in an esoteric sense ho is the Father of 
Fathers. And to his Majesty JahanbanT — that curtain-raiser of 
celestial mysteries— it was manifest that the Cosmoplast of the outer 
world had brought this nursling of Creation’s Spring into the field 
of actuality in order, firstly, tliat he might experience the stages 
of mortal life, and secondly, that he might bring together a"nd 
compose the distractions of the world. In short he (Humayun) 
under the guise of the rite of circumcision offered thanksgivimr to 
t le Bestower of spiritual and temporal blessings. Each d°a.y thero 
was a novel, royal feast, and thanks were returned to the world- 


adorning Creator. The great ones of realm and religion came from 
a 1 parts and were made happy by royal gifts. Among these 

a gar Nasir Mirza had the honour of performing obeisance. The 

brief account of him is that on the first^ uprearing of fortune’s 


‘ If this means that Yadgar Nasir 
deserted Kamraii on Ilumayun’s first 


appearance before Qandahar, it is 
wrong, for we know from Bayazid. 
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standards on the borders of Qandahar he separated from M. Kamran, 
as has already been described, and proceeded to Badakhshan. As 
he could not succeed there, he set off in order to enter his Majesty 
Jahanbani’s service. At the time that the sublime army proceeded 
from Qandahar to conquer Kabul, the Mirza after experiencing the 
world’s hardships arrived at Qandahar. Bairam ]^an showed him 
every hospitality there, and then in accordance with orders he had 
the felicity of paying his respects to his Majesty JahanbanI at that 
joyous time (the circumcision festival). He had the good fortune 
also to do homage to the Shahinshah and to be made fortunate by 
the glances of favour. 

During this joyful season, which was the time of the adorning 
of pleasure’s springtide, and the period of decking the garden of 
dominion and prestige, at a moment when the constellations were 
shedding light from favourable aspects upon mortals the meeting 
for the decorating of the young plant of the Divine rose garden, 
to wit, for the circumcision of his Majesty the Shahinshah, was held 
with thousands of rejoicings. The materials {asldh) for the joy of 
mankind were brought together, the gates {ahwdh) of joy were 
opened for mortals. Small and great shared in the princely gifts, 
and high and low experienced the royal favour. The world s pains 
(JculMhd) ended in pleasure {iilfat) and the world’s differences 
changed into unison. The captains presented their gifts, and were 
exalted by grand favours. In the midst of these celebrations his 
Majesty for the cheering of hearts, which is a great buttress of 
sovereignty, proceeded towards Khwaja Reg Rawan,*^ and ordered 
festivitFes A world obeyed order was issued that the amirs should 

with one another. His Majesty hi.self by means of the 
balance of inspection picked out equally-matched antagonists. Hia 
Majesty wrestled with Imam* Quli Qurci and M. Hindal did so with 


whose statement A. F. has elsewhere 

copied, that Yadgar was at Kabul 
when Bairam went there on a mis- 
sion. 

1 Moving sand. See Babar 146 and 
Jarrett II. 46*9 and especially Wood’s 
Journey to the source of the Oxus, 
n. 115. The moving sand is in the 


upper end of the Koh Daman, and 

on its eastern side. 

* The account of the wrestling is 

taken from Bayazid 216. 

s Perhaps the Imam Quli Shighali 
of Blochmann, 612. The word Shi- 
ghali is probably derived from Shi- 
ghawal. Shaw's Turki Diet. 134. 
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Yadgar Nasir M, After that he went to Khwaja Se ' Yar to visit 
the arghawdn groves. Then he returned and bade preparations be 
made for a great feast. He distributed fiefs, presents, and robes of 
honour to the servants of the threshold in accordance with tlieir 
deserts. AL. hfindal obtained Oliaznin and its depeudcnc’ic.s \v1ji1o 
Zamin Dawar and Tiri were given to Ulugh JMirza. All those 
connected with the Court received gifts in proportion to tlieir con- 
ditions, and the tribes of mankind abode with tranquillity and ease 
of heart in the shade of abundance, and the light of favour. 

Among the events which occurred during the festivities was 
the arrival of the ambassadors of Shah Talimasp. They brought 
congratulations on the victory and delivered suitable gifts. At their 
head was Walad Beg whom his Majesty welcomed with princely 
favours. Another was the arrival of Shali^ Qasini Taghui who 
brought a petition and gifts from M. Sulaiman. But the iMirza’s 
excuses for not coming in person had not the honour of beiiur 
accepted by his Majesty, and a peremptory order was issued for his 
attendance and he was informed that his reputation for sincerity and 
loyalty depended upon his appearing in person ^ to do homa-e 
Another thmg which happened about this time was the arrivarof 

MrSaiyid'Al: who was eminent in Afghtnistiin and Balr.c.sr 
his possessions and for his honesty. He resided near Dnki which 
IS an appurtenance of Sind.‘ Ho greeted the threshold wuli the 
foot of integrity and the head of sincerity, and became a recipient 
of royal farours Duki was awarded to him. About the same time 
Lavang Balnc, who was a leader among liis people, came along with 
hm brethren and did homage. His Majesty received him likewise 
with favour and granted him Sbal and Mastang. These visitors 
were granted their desires and dismissed rapidly lest the wild natnr 


0 



Ths fountain of tho Tliree friends, 
Babar 147 and Jarrett II. 409/i. 

* Sulaiman’s maternal uncle, Baya- 

zid 22a. 

^ Jauhar, Stewart, 83. 

* The text has Hind but I adopt 
the variant of Sind as Duki is used 
by Babar, 152 and 3, for the south- 


eastern lulls of Afgliani.stan wliioli is 
near Smd. In tl.o iia, Jarrett II. 
397, Duki is pieen as the eastern 
division of Qandahar, Erskine. Hist. 
II. 327, accepts the Hind of the text 
and remarks in a note that Duki was 
probably dependent on Multan. 
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of sucli dwellers in clachana {rustd ‘parwarddn) should prove too 
strong for theruj and delay be inimical to their constitutions. 

Among the things which happened about this time there was 
this, that Yadgar Nasir Mirza from an ill-fatedness and an inward 
wickedness made a confused jumble of all favours, past and subse- 
quent, and placed them in the alcove of oblivion and contumaciously 
took his stand on the path of wickedness and perversity. He gave 
ear to wretches of whom Muzaffar the foster-brother of M. ‘Askari 
was the ringleader, and continually harboured evil thoughts. When 
these facts came, one after the other, to the knowledge of his Majesty, 
and were confirmed by honest intelligencers, especially when ^Abdul 
Jabbar Shaikh, who was a most trustworthy person, and was intimate 
with one of the plotters and shared his counsels, came and detailed 
the circumstances after inquiry, the holy heart of his Majesty 
Jahanbani Janna-t-a^iyani became disgusted and he had Muzaffar 
Koka seized and put to death. Then he sent for Yadgar Nasir M, 
and reproached him by the mouth of Qaraca !^an. The substance 
of the rebuke was as follows : ^Ye thought that when we had 
passed over your grievous offences, and had bestowed boundless 
favours on you, you would take warning and atone for your trans- 
gressions, past and present, and that even the ungrateful might have 
a limit and some discretion.’^ The Mirza cast aside shame, and 
sometimes was silent and sometimes denied or feigned ignorance. 
His Majesty, after making categorical^ statements (of his offences) 
and after royal reproofs, directed Ibrahim Ishak Iqa and others to 
confine him in the Kabul citadel (the Bala Hisar) near the room 


where M. ‘Askari was imprisoned. 

One of the things that happened at this time was the death 

of Gaghatai Sultan, who was a young Mogul prince and the unique 
of tliTago for beauty and character. His Majesty Jahanbani 
regarded him with affection and distinguished him by favours. He 
ic\t his loss deeply, but reflecting on the Divine decree which hath 
as^irrned existence'absolute to the other world, and to this world 

O 



i This expression {hisdhl) seems to 
refer to the statement in Bayazid 
2-la, that nearly 30 charges were for- 
mulated against Yadgar, one being 


an act of disrespect committed by 
him so long ago as at the taking oi 

Campamr. 
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only contingent existence, lie wisely took refuge in submission and 
self-surrender. Mir Amani uttered this chronogram. 


Verse, 


Sul^n Caghafcal was the rose of Beauty^s rosai'iuin. 

Of a sudden. Death led him to paradise. 

In the rose-season he designed leaving this garden. 

Hearts were ingulphed in blood from grief for this likeness of 
a rosebud, 

I sought his date from the bereaved nightingale. 

Sighing he said The rose hath left the garden. ‘ 






^ Chil az hagh hirun shud, 

1003 and gul=50 so that 1003 — 50= 
953, which is the date of the death. 
Amani composed an equally ingeni- 
ous chronogram on the death of 
Hindal. See infra. According to 
Hieu, Turki Gat. 301, there were five 
poets of this name. The one in 
question is probably the second on 
Bieu’s list, Mir Amani of Herat who 
according to the Bodleian Cat. of 


Persian MSS. p. 219, used to live at 
Kabul and was killed at Jaunpur by 
a fall from his horse in 981 A.H. 
A.F. his apparently taken the lines 

from Bayazid 22a, but the third line 
there is 

Ajji y 

Badaoni has a similar chronogram 

about Bairam ^an*s death. Lowe, 
14 and text I. 46. 
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CHAPTER XL. 


March of his Majesty JahInbani Jat^uat-ashiyanP s army foe 

THE conquest OF BaDAKHSHAN^ THE TICTORT OVER THAT 
COUNTRY^ AND TVHAT HAPPENED DURING THAT TIME. 


When tte disaffection of M. Sulaiman became confirmed, and it 
was made certain that he had twisted away his head from the burden 
of commands, and that the idea of sovereignty was paining it, and 
that he was inwardly troubled by this rain imagination, his Majesty 
Jahaubani, in the beginning of 953 (March 1546), turned the rein 


of intention towards Badakhshan. One of the l^Iirza’s rebellious 
acts was that after the taking of Kabul he laid hold of Kh ust and 
Andarab, which were in the possession of M. Kamran,^ and had been 
assigned to one of the royal servants. As moreover, by theory and 
practice the whole of Badakhshan did not belong to M. Sulaiman, 
his Majesty desired also to take away Qanditz and its dependencies 
and to make them ov'er in fief to one of his followers, and bade him 


be contented with what his Majesty” Giti-sitam Firdaus-makani had 
given to his father. MTien his Majesty’s dominions should be 
enlarged, his fief too would be increased. In consideration, however, 
of the ^ilirza’s circumstances Qanduz was left as it was. The Mlrza 
ignorantly averted his face from his benefactor, and openly smote 
the door of opposition, and had the read in his own name. 

His Majesty resolved to extinguish tbe flames of disaffection. He 
left his Majesty the Shahinshah under God’s protection and set out 
in a propitious hour, and halted at Aurat Lalak.-^ He took M. 
^Askari along with him. He had anxieties about A'adgar Xasir Miiza, 
and when the army reached the Ulang of Qara Bagh" he determined 


1 Kiimrau is not mentioned, but I 
tliink he must be meant. All the 
MSS. however have only the word 
yiirza io that perhaps A.F. leallt 

lUGUiit SuluimSiivj 


2 BavHziil seems to make Kkwaja 

V 

Riwaz the first stage. 

S There is a Qara Bagh west of 
Gfc aznin called by A.F. in the Avi 
the Qandahar Qara Bagh, but the 
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that he would relieve him of the pangs of existence and tlicroby 
give peace and security to the State. For tho match of his strife, 

and the spark of his contentiousness were like to consume all tljc 
families. An order to this effect was sent to ^ruhammatl 'Ali TaL>-hiU 

• r; 

who had charge of Kabul. He out of complete simplicity and want 
of perspicuity returned for answer, I have never killed a sjairrow, 
how can I achieve the killing of the Mirza His .Majesty passed 
over his simplicity and charged Muhammad Qasim Maiijl with this 
most proper service and he in the night-time sped the arrow of death 
by a bowstring.' When the holy heart was at rest from the male- 
volence of the Mirza, his Majesty marched under the Di 
guidance towards the Badakhshans {BadaMsJidnat). When he 
arrived at Andarab and had encamped at the garden of 'AH Quli 
Andarabi, M. Sulaiman owing to his evil fortune advanced to offe. 
battle and drew up at the village of Tirgiran- which is a dependency 
of Andarab. When his Majesty heard this, ho sent forward M 
Hindal, Qaraca Khan, Haji Muhammad Elian and a number of other 

A great battle ensued between the royal army and the 
^ The latter protected himself by a trench and stood firm, while 
irza Beg Barlas and a body of archers discharged their arrows 


VMIO 


r 


brave men. 
Mirza. 


from behind it. 


M. Hiudal, Qaraca Klian and HSji Muhammad Klirm 


displayed their valour and Khwaja Mu'azsam and Bahadur Kha 


111 ***• — iigii \v uru 

wounded by anws, and had to dismount. Walad^> Qasi.n Beo- 
a ar Beg and the bodyguards, and Ahmad Beg, and Dr,ghSn > Beg 

th '‘”^1 'Uio in company 

with the ambassador served his Majesty in this light, ca.ne to tho 
ground m consequence of their horses falling. Tho result hum. in 


Qara Bagh of the text mu.st be the 

place about 25 miles north of Kabul 
and near Istalaf. 

^ In plain language the unfortu- 
nate Mirza was strangled. A.F.’s 
account seems taken from Bayazid 
ivho gives specimens of the cliargcs 
brought against the Mirzu. He says 
Muuhm Khan suggested the employ- 
ment of Muhammad Qasim. Bayazid 
represents the execution as takiim 


place before Humayrm left Kabul 
and this seem.s probable. The .MTry'i’M 
body was buried i.s a high gBon'i.d 
opposite the citadel-gate and near a 
pond, but was afterward.s removed 
to Ghaznin, to his father’s sepulchre. 

Bayazid 256. 

Bayazid has Dahl QaAm, brother 
of Walad Beg. 

♦ Toghan in Bayazid. 
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tlie balancB till a body of devoted servants snob as Shaikh Buhlul, 
Sultan Muhammad Fawraq, Latifl of Sabrind, Sultan Husain ^an, 
Muhammad !l^an^ Jalair^ Muhammad !^an Turkaman, M. Quli 
Jalair, M. Quli," brother of Haidar Muhammad Khan, and Shah Quli 
Naranji^ relying on the invisible Opener attacked M. Beg. And 
having by God’s help crossed the trench, they raised their swords 
and briskly attacked the foe. The latter could not maintain them- 
selves or abide the onset and fled, reckoning dispersion and route 
as a gain. On every aide the braves of the field of action and lions 
of battle’s jungle advanced on the plains of victory. Ere his 
Majesty had mounted his swift steed the reverberation of victory 
sounded in his ears. The voice of exaltation burst forth. M. 
Sulaiman did not remain firm but went off towards the defiles of 
KTi ost by way of Narin'^ and IshkamiA. Tulak of Taliqan, M. 

Beg Barlas,^ and Avis Sultan who was a scion of the kings of 
Moghulistan separated themselves from M. Sulaiman and did homage. 
M. Hindal and a body of heroes were ordered to seize the fugitives 
and his Majesty himself took part in the pursuit. Many Badakh- 
shani horses fell into the hands of the brave warriors, and his 
Majesty arrived by the Pass of §hashan® at the valley of Khdst. 
M. Sulaiman fled miserably with a few followers to Kulab.' The 
Badakhshan nobles and soldiers came in crowds and did homage and 
everyone of them was treated with consideration and with favours 
suitable to their position. On account of the abundance of fruits 
his Majesty remained several days in Khost® and was the accom- 
I plisher of the wishes of the people. For the purpose of hunting 
waterfowl and partridges and for fishing he proceeded to Warask.^ 


i Bloclimann 411. 

Bloclimann 385. 

^ Blochmann 480. 

4 Kari in text. 

^ Bavazid calls him the ruler of 

Qhori (^H. Gh or). 

Sasan in text, but the variant is 

right. It was north of Tirgiran and 
Andarab. 

" Beyond the Oxus. 

® It would seem that llaham, the 
mother of Humayun. came from 


ghost, for Bayazid, 26a says that 
Humayun stayed in ghost for several 
days in the society of his maternal 
grandparents. The ghwaja Muham- 
mad ‘All mentioned in Babar s Mem. 
as the ruler of ghost, is probably 
either Maham’s father, or her brother. 
If the latter he must be the Mir 

Muhammad ‘All whom Humayun 

put in charge of Kabul. 

9 So in Bayazid. Text has Bar- 
ask. The place has already been 
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There he practised the netting* of birds [gcnijxMc) which is a special- 
ity of that place. From thence he went to Kalaogan" and from there 
to Kishm.^ M. Sulaiman did not think it advisable to remain in that 
neighbourhood and so had crossed tlic Amu and was there in 
perturbation with a few followers. One thing that happened at 
Ki^m was that a servant of ^ah Tahmasp named Khu.sru^ had 
fled and entered his Majesty JahanbauFs service. lie had used some 
improper language about the Shah, and Dughan Beg, Husain Beg 
and JaTar Beg of the Shah’s bodyguard and who were in attend- 
ance on his Majesty, on hearing of this met Khasru in the Kishm 
bazaar and killed him. His Majesty disapproved of this lawlessness 
and imprisoned them, but after some days he, at the intercession of 

Husain Quli Sultan Muhrdar, drew the line of forgiveness over their 
offence. 

^\hen the affairs of Badal^shan had been settled, Qanduz and 
its dependencies were given to M. Hindal, and much of BadakhMuln 
was divided in flefs among the officers. MuiFim IHian was made 
tahsildar of Khost, and Babus was sent to collect the revenues of 
Taliqan.^5 His Majesty resolved tiiat for the better management of 
the affairs of Badakhshan and for the comfort of the su1)jects and 
soldiery he would make Qiha Zafar his winter-quarters. He there- 
fore proceeded m that direction ; but when he came to ^iukhdan 
between Kishm and Qiha Zafar, he fell ill and so had to halt there 
for nearly two months. At the beginning of this illness he lay 
unconscious for four days, and on this account unpleasing rumours 
ecame rife, and men left their fiefs and came in. M. Hindal left 

IS post with improper ideas and in concert with other officers came 


Qarsoa KhSn camo with a 


number of loyalists and pitched his tent in the royal courtyard and 



mentioned as Warask in text I. p. 99 

near^foot. It is probably the Yarsack 

of Y ood, 160a., and if so, is the river 
on which Kishm stands. 

^ See Bayazid, 26a & b, and Babar, 
Mem. 153. 

^ The Kalagan of the maps. It is 
frest of Kighm. 


Bayazid says Huinayun .staved 
3 or 4 mouths in Ki.shm. 

Baj azid calls him Khu.sru Pad- 
shah and says Qasim Jangi was his 
slave. 

6 Tiiiqan in text, but see Bavazid 
2 7 cx , 
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confined M.' ^Askari who was likely to be seditious^ bringing him 
into his own tent. Qaraca acted as a personal attendant, and waited 
on bis Majesty during his sickness. No one entered the Presence 
except !^waja Khawand Mahmud^ and Khwaja Mu^in.^ On the fifth 
day, which was the beginning of the convalescence, his Majesty 
showed signs of improvement, and Mir Barka entered and paid his 
respects. When his Majesty^s glance fell upon him, the Mir became 
af^itated and showed a desire ^ to sacrifice himself as a thanksgiving 
for his Majesty’s recovery. His Majesty said Mir,^ God hath 
spared {haMi^ld) me.” The Mir gave some hints of the confusion 
of affairs and of the rectitude of Qaraca !^an. His Majesty had 
him called, and spoke benignantly to him, and expressed his sense 
of his services. At the same moment he sent a rescript of favour 
to the ornament of dominion, the tender plant of the stream of 
sovereignty, the head and trunk of fortune’s springtide, to wit, 
his Majesty the Shahinshah, by the hands of Fazil Beg, lest any 
evil tidings should have reached there and have dimmed the radiant 
heart of that nursling of Divine light, or should have caused commo- 
tions in that country. By a happy coincidence Fazil Beg arrived 
with the firman of favour on the morning after the night on 
which the distressing news of his Majesty’s illness had reached 
Kabul. The coming of the glad tidings dispelled grief and was 
productive of universal order and steadfastness. The flames of 
discord died down, and M. Hindal hastened back to his place, and 

everyone else went back to his jdlglr. 


1 They were father and son. There 

is an account of Mn'in, the son, in 
Blochmann. He is perhaps the same 
as the Mu‘In who was QazI of Lahoi, 
Blochmann, 545. Mu‘in s son was 

Sharafu-d-din who married Bakfi^i 
Banu, Akbar’s sister, and became 
afterwards a rebel. The family was 
descended from Khwaja Ahrar the 
famous saint of Samarkand. 

2 Perhaps the meaning is : Changed 
his intention of devoting himself 
into thanksgiving for Humayun s 
recovery. 


s Mir Baika was the son of Mir 
‘Abdullah and is several times re- 
ferred to in the Akbarnama. Accord- 
ing to Jauhar it was Cucak Begam 
■who waited on Humayun during his 
illness and was rewarded by seeing 
him open his eyes when she squeezed 
some pomegranate juice into his lips. 
Bayazid praises the attention of 
Fatima Begam the Urdu Begi whose 
daughter married Kh waja Mu'azzam 
and was killed by him. Perhaps it 
was the same Fatima who married 

Baqi Kh an. Badaoni> II. 61. 
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Among the occurrences of this year was the killing of Khwfija 
Sultan Mukammad Rashidi ' who held the office of Vizier. The short 
history of this event is as follows : Khwaja Mu'azzam in conjunction 
vith sundry vagabonds, whose brains were ruined, adopted some 
bigoted 2 phrases of the religious views of some heretical, worthless 

Ttt a .... 


WCM’C 


fools who had no power of reflection in their natures, and 
entangled m wordy wranglings, whoso nostrils took in naught of 
the fragrance of truth and justice and in the tree of whoso un.lor- 
standing there was no fruit produced by the flowers of kn.nvlodge, 
and having conceived faithless bigotry to be faith he came into tlie 
quarters of the Khwaja on the night of 21st Ramazan, IGth November, 
1546, just as the day’s fasting was over, and broke his fast by givim^ 
him of thewatei-s of the sword of ignorance for his final draurrht 
Then fearing the wrath of the king, which is typical of Divine 
chastisement, he took to flight. When this news came to the ears 
of his Majesty he sent men to seize him and his companions and 

a strict order was despatched to the authorities in Kabul, which was 

the residence of those ill-starred ones. Muhammad Wll Taghftf 
azU Beg and others, who were in the service of his Maji^.sty^hJ 
^ahins_hali, and were managing the affairs of Kabul, on roceivin- 


imprisoned them. 

IVlen there appeared at Shakhdan signs of com 
the burninor frame {mhdJ.{-wahh.lj) of his Majestv 


he seated himself in the guarded litter' ofdhe Divine fa™.!"' m,d 
proceeded towards Qil'a Zafar. Maulaua Bayazid 


. ^aiar. lUaulana Bayazid who was a„ 

emment physician and had been nominated as tutor to his Majesty 


2 


* Bayazid calls him in bis list 

“Blwau,” and there spells bis name 
as Rashid. 

. Bayazid 27h, describes the mur- 
der, but says nothing of bigotry’s 
ha^ ing been the motive. It Tvas 
committed by sundry Persians in 
concert with itu'agzam and apparent- 
ly cupidity bad to do with it for 
when t^hey fled they carried off some 
3 ^ab iTabmasp’s presents from 


Takbt-i-Sulaiman (qu, tlic place 
mentioned by Wood l(iOj. Ni^amu- 
d-din mentions tliat the Khwaja 
came with Ilumayiln from Persia. 
Probably therefore be was a Sbi'a 
and this may have made him obnoxi- 

oud to Khwaja Alirazzain 

' iiieaning both water and 
ghttcr and applied to the wave- 
inn.rking.s on a .sword. 
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tie ghaiinahah, and whose grandfather had been in the service of 
that Alexander ‘ and Aristotle (Sikandar-Makani Aristo-Niafeani) 
Mirza Ulu^ Beg, and had been distinguished among all the mathe- 
matioal observers, performed excellent service daring this illness. 
When his Majesty reached Qil'a Zafar he soon recovered his health, 
and his equilibrium was restored. By the completion of the recovery 
of his Majesty Jahanbani joy and delight came into the hands ® ® 

desires of mortals. In accordance with orders a grass^ house was hmlt 
and he often distributed justice and happiness therefrom. From it 
Sherafkan, the son of Kuc Beg, received investiture of Kahmard, 
Zuhak and Bamian. And from excess of kindness his jSIa]esty 
Announced that when the army arrived at Kabul he would_ add 
Ghorband to his Befs. His Majesty took the pleasure of tasqawal 
—hunting which in the Badakhshan language is caUed siikaM-niUlam. 


i The epithet Sikandar-Makani 
may serve to illustrate that of 
Mariam-Makani applied to Abkar s 
mother. Ulugh Beg’s real name 
was Muhammad Turghal according 
to Vambery. The two astronomers 
who helped him in the composition 
of his tables were ^iyasu-d-din 
Jamsbid and the Qazizada (Salabu- 
d-din). One of them was perhaps 
Bayazid’s grandfather (see D Her- 
belot’s articles, TTlu^ Beg and Zig, 

and Jarrett II. 1-, No. 85). The 
person meant may however be Ali 
Kosh]!, said by D’Herbelot to be 
the Qazlzada’s son. See Erskine’s 

Babar 51vi. 4. 

* ^dnoA-Mn, the khana-i-kani of 
Bayazid. Bayazid, from whom A.F. 
borrows, tells us that the house was 
built by JalMn-d-din Mahmud who 
was then Mir Buyutat or Barra,ck- 
raaster. The time was winter. Baya- 
zid tells a story in connection with 
this house, of Humayun and some inti- 
mate courtiers {ahl-i-nishast) having 


cooked hughrd (macaroni?) there. 
He also tells of Sherafkan’s visit. 
When he first came he was drunk 
and Humayun seeing his state from 
behind the screen (cigh), ordered him 
ofi. When he came again some 
days afterwards, Humayun behaved 
with great delicacy towards him and 
granted him certain districts. Kan 
means a mine and also a sheath, and 
so may mean a screen, but I in- 
cline to think that the k^i of 
Bayazid is a copyists’ error for 
made of thatch or straw, 
s Neither tasqdwal nor nihilam 
occurs in the dictionaries. A.F. 
here copies Bayazid who describes, 
p. 286, an expedition to the moun- 
tains on the other side of the Kokca. 
They arrived at the hills, which were 
excessively steep, at midnight, and 
hunted the deer next morning. They 
passed so near and so quickly that 
they could not be shot with arrows 
and had to be caught by the hand. 
The word nihilam is used by Babar, 
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The dread residence of his Majesty in Badakhshan wrought 
dismay in all Turan. The Usbeks gathered together and were full 
of apprehension, and could find no suitable remedy for their fears. 


Mem. 28, and Erskine (or Leydon) 
says that he does not know what 
animal it is. In reality nihilavi i.s 
not the name of an animal, but of a 


method of hunting, rir., driving. Its 

.synonym tas<iat':<il i.s Tarkl ami tlie 
last part is perlia))S awal, mea.n- 
i ing an enclosure. (RcJliouse). 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


Unveiling the mysteries op Design in the stripe-stirrings op 

M. KamrAn, and account op his rule over Kabul. 


^Tis an ancient canon and an establislied ordinance that when 
God the Creator of the world wills to set an elect one on the throne 
of sway over mortals and by establishing him on a kingdom-adorning 
seat to place in his mighty hand the bridle of men’s hearts, He 
malieth him in the beginning of his course the alighting-place of 
divers difficulties and the receptacle of sundry afflictions to the end 
that he may the more fully appreciate the force of the unending 
favours which stand ready for him in the hidden world ; so that by 
becoming conversant with the varied stages of existence he may 
come to know personally Grace and Wrath, expansion and con- 
traction, joy and sorrow. All this is clear to those who are familiar 
with ancient records, and are cognisant of old stories. But inas- 
much as the personality of the holy product of the meeting^ of the 
two seas of the Divine Power {Jaldl) and the Divine Beauty {Jamal), 
his Majesty the Shahioshah, to wit, is by virtue of the Eternal 
Decree designated for all the stages of knowledge, and as the world- 
Q^(jQP]2mg Deity created him a wise-hearted^ Teachei and an illumina- 
ted, farseeing soul needing not the instruction of any of the sous 
of men, the apparition of those calamities was not to acquaint him 
wdth Grace and Wrath, nor to burn away carnalities and mortalities. 
Rather did the order of the manifestations of the glories of opposing 
qualities and the notes of conflicting attributes unveil themselves as 
of course and in their full perfection. And there was an illustration 


I Majma'-i-hahrain. Explained as 
meaning the meeting of salt and 
fresh water. It was the title given by 
the ill-fated Dara Shikoh to his book 
which was intended to reconcile the 
TTindii and Aluhamniadan religions. 


2 Cf. Faizi’s verses, BadaonT, II. 
261 and Lowe, 277. 

5 Referring to Akbar’s refusal, 
when a child, to learn his lessons. 
See infra, p. 519. 
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of this in his early years, for at that time his holy soul kf‘|)t aloof 
from inappropriate teaching. These truthful remarks will mako it 
clear to the wise and the admonished that it is in the eyes of 
the superficial that such facts ^ are regarded as arising fi’oin aburi- 
dance of instruction and a surplus of knowledge, while in (ho eyes 
of those who see the truth they are but the inevitable refulgence of 


a personality imbued Avith wisdom from of old. And whenever the 
bitter" waters of affliction are to be poured into the li])s of one who 
stands afar off from the courts of Unity, and is a bewildered wan- 
derer in the desert of astoniedness, there is in the first ])lac(! a curve 
(lit. a fold or wrinkle) of magnificence cast into his forehead” of 
acceptance and he is made the originator of divers act of ingrati- 
tude, and the shower-forth of varieties of injustice and tyranny, till 
he be flung into eternal wrath and everlasting punishment. This 
is a figure of the condition of M. Kamran who fell out with Ids 


benefactor and elder brother, his eternal superior, chosen one of (rod, 

king of the age, and just ruler, and wrought the destruction in life, 
estate and honour, of many a servant of God. 

In fine, a strange disaster occurred during this time of eiijoy- 
ment, when the capacious soul of his Majesty was a palatial garden 
of mirth and rejoicing. A desolating report came that ]\I. Kamran 


was strife-mongering and that he had suddenly fallen upon the city 
of Kabul and brought it into his possession, and that Sherafkan had, 
heedless of the end of things, gone over to the Mirza. II is Majesty 
Jahanbani’s sanctified heart was troubled, firstly, by the fate of his 
Majesty the ^ahinshah ; secondly, by sympathy for the citizens and 
subjects, who are a trust from the Creator, and Avho should be tended 
not less carefully than the children ; thirdly, by the rebellious pro- 
ceedings of the Mirza and the results thereof. He addressed him- 
self with celestial genius to the remedying of these disturbaneos, 
and displayed suitable solicitude for putting an end to the outbreak' 


Apparently the fact referred to 
in Xote 3. 

Referring to the bitter lakes 
met with in a desert, the Marah of 
the Hebrews* 

5 yjsfya-i-qahulasji. Meaning, I 


supi-'H-. that Kainruii was ..A rc.] 
the clioicc of givatnc.^s. and that his 
wickedness was enhanced by his mis- 
use of his opportunitie.s for well- 


doing. 
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Aud Abfil Fazi, the writer of this noble record^ turns away from 
amplitude of language, in order that he may give an account of 
events, and hastens towards narration, and gives a brief and paren- 
thetical account of the circumstances so that the lips of those athirst 
for the waters of words may be satiated. 

The description of the occurrence is as follows. When the army 
of fortune took Qandahar and came to the environs of Kabul, and 
all the Kabul army and all the people of that country were delighted 
at the good tidings of his Majesty Jahanbani^s advent, and separated 
from the Mirza and came in crowds and did homage, the Mirza 
turned away from the path of advice and the road of obedience and 
loyalty and becoming a bewildered wanderer in the desert of per- 
turbation and want took the road to Ghaznin. He forsook the 
blessing of service and absconded. M. Hindal, Mu sahib Beg and a 
number of others were sent after him, as has been related in the 
account of the taking of Kabul. But when no trace of him could 
be found, and it was not known which way he had gone {Ut. no dust 
rose up from his path) the pursuers returned in obedience to the 
royal commands and came to Kabul. This Mirza brought himself in 
all haste to Ghaznin. The rulers and inhabitants of that place were 
favoured by fortune, they strengthened the fort and did not open 
the gate of inclination for him. The Mirza’s false representations 
were unsuccessful ; so he hastened from these to the house of Khizr 
Khan Hazara. He treated the Mirza with hospitality and brought 
him to Tiri, and from thence to Zamin Dawar. Hisamu-d-din ‘Ali, 
the son of Mir Oalifa, was in Zamin Dawar. He strengthened the 
fort and fought bravely, and courageously guarded the fort. When 
this news was brought to his Majesty he made over Ghaznin to M, 
Hindal and Zaman Dawar and its appurtenances to M. Ulugh, giving 
him also a standard, a kettle-drum and a tiimaii tngh. He also sent 
an order to Bairam Khan to join Yadgar Nasir M., who had come 
there (Qandahar) to act loyally, to M. Ulu gh and to send them against 
M. Kamran. He also sent a rescript to Yadgar Nasir M. to act in 
concert with M. Ulug^ in putting down M. Kamran and by means of 
this service to move upwards on the steps of amendment of his past 
crimes. The Mirzas went together from Qandahar to Zamin Dawar, 
and when the news of their approach reached the Mirza’s camp, the 
Hazaras dispersed into the wilds and M. Kamran withdrew. He 
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hurried off to Bhakkar and took refuge witli Shfih Hasan Arghun, 

AI, Ulugh Beg took firm possession of his fief ; and Yadgar Xiisir M. 

made as it were, a pilgrimage to the service of his Majotv’. 

Kabul he learnt the bliss of service as has already been stated. M. 

% 

Kamran came to a halt in Sind and married the dauediter rif the 
Ruler of Tatta, who had already been betruthed te liini. He had 
stayed there for some time devising mischief wIk.mi the news came 
of his Majesty Jahanbani’s illne.ss, which had occurred in Badakh- 
shan. After that there came other bad news. The i^Iirza a<ked h-'ln 


The I’uler 


cated on the night when the Mirza arrived. 


from the Ruler of Tatta and resolved to go to I\abul, 
of Tatta thought this a great opportunity and sent a bo<lv of troops 
with the Mirza. Some were of opinion that he should fir.A .seize 
Qandahar, and then go to Kabul. But as Qandahar was secure under 
the control of Bairam Khan, Kamran set before himself the cajiture 
of Kabul and boldly hastened there. Near Qilat he fell in with a 
number of Af^an merchants who were bringing horses. He arbitra- 
rily took the horses from them and gave them his men. From 
thence he hastened to Ghaznin, and arrived tlicre une.xpectedly 
Zahid Beg was holding the fort for M. Uindal and was spending 

his time in drunkenness and negligence. He was completely intoxF 

By the liL'lj) of the 
butcher 'Abdu-r-rahman, the Mirza’s men secretly ascended and <o.t 

possession of the fort. ZMtid Beg was broughi drunk before Hm- 
Mirza, and the wretches cast him in his drunkenness from the pin- 
nacle of life into the abyss of annihilation. The Mirza left his son- 
in-law Daulat Sultan m Ghaznin, and leaving there also a number 
of men from Bhakkar under the leadership of Mulk Muhammad 
who was a confidential servant of the Ruler of Tatta he went as 
rapidly to Kabul. He arrived there at dawn without warning. He 
first went to the headdress-maker’s gate. He learnt that Muhammad 
a^ai was m the hot bath, and it would appear that there too fre 

ferrmg to what occurred at Ghaznin) drunkenness had bromd.t him 

into the stupor of cropsickness. U\li Quli Ughli, one of the Mirz^s 


bodyguard, entered the batb and brought out Mohan., uad <Ali naked 
The Mirza gave him his ablution witi, tl.e water of the sword and 
entered the fort. Pahlwan Ashtar, who had charge of the Iron Gate 
opened ,t in accordance with a compact, and the Mirza entered tlie’ 
city, which now came into his possession. On the morning when 
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this occurrence took place, Haji Muhammad ‘Asasi came and saluted 
the Mirza. The latter said ‘ How have I gone and how have I come 
back ’ ! ^Asas replied You went in the evening and you came in the 
morning.’^ The Mirza went up to the citadel and took up his quarters 
there, ^amsu-d-diu Muhammad ^^an Atka brought his Majesty 
the Shahinshah with all reverence befoi’e M. Kamran. The Mirza, 
on beholding that theatre of miracles involuntarily became gracious 
and gentle. He shewed him various favours, but from short-sighted- 
ness put his Majesty, who was under the shadow of the protection of 
God, into the charge of his own men. 

When M. Kamran had brought Kabul into his possession, he 
practised various kinds of cruelty and opened his hands to shed 
people^s blood and to seize their property. He caused Mihtar Wasil 
and Mihtar Wakil, who were special royal slaves, to be blinded. 
Hi samu-d-din ^Ali, son of Mir Khalifa, whom his Majesty had sum- 
moned to his personal service, and whose fief he had transferred to 
Ulugh Mirza, had come about this time to Kabul and Kamran in 
revenge for his firmness at Zaman Dawar had him castrated and put 
to death in a most horrible manner. Culi Bahadur too, who was a 


loyal and approved servant, was put to death, and ^waja Mu^azzam, 
Bahadur Khan, Atka ^an, Kadim Koka and many other household 
servants wei’e put into prison. The Mirza thus prepared for himself 
spiritual and temporal ruin, and an evil name in realm and religion, 
He was continually tempting and ruining men by deceitful letters.^ 
Among such was Sherafkan who was induced to desert ; and Hasan 
Beg K5ka and Sultan Muhammad Bakhshi were by lies brought to 
separate themselves (from Humayiin). Insincere, low dispositioned 
ones of narrow capacity for the idea of a small advantage put the 
dust of the world into the cup of their avarice and trod the path 
of disloyalty. And it appears that the main cause of the capture of 
Kabul was the discord of men and their negligence and want of 
vigilance and circumspection. For at that time Muhammad ^Ali 
Ta^ai was Daro^a of the city for his Majesty Jahaubani, but he 
continually took the path of carelessness, and did not apply the 


1 Ferishta says that ‘Asas was 
Babar's jester. He adds that ‘Asas 
went on to quote a verse in Kam- 

raii’s honour. 


^ Cf. Gulbadan^s Memoirs. She 
mentions that Kamran tried to make 
her write a letter to her husband, 
inviting him to join him. 
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rules of wariness. Fazil Beg too set up for himself a soj^aratc 
scheme [lit. a separate shop) in the city and had ideas of becoming, 
independent (of Muhammad ‘Ali). From .smallness of capacity ami 
inefficiency they oppo.sed one another and struck an axe on theii 
own foot. When Kabul fell into the hands of the Mirza he sei 


about collecting troops and in arranging for sedition. A lai’uc 

^ I # 

number collected round him. One day he was seated on tlie top ol 
the citadel, and Walad Beg, Abfd Qfisim and many others of tin. 
Shah'’8 bodyguard, who had got leave and were proceeding towai<b 
Persia came to pay their respects to the Mirza. Ilis Maiestv the 

I J 

Shahinshah was also adorning the Mirza’s banquet with the liglit of 
his presence. All the Mirza’s confidential servant.s were set u])on 
rapacity [darpai alih? i>- jar), and the men round about, who were like 
flies at the stall of a sweetmeat-seller, wore falling upon one another. 
A good service presented itself to Abfd Qasim, and he whi>pere(l to 
Walad Beg that it would be a loyal act if tliey who were ihii-(v 
active men should do a brave deed in uni.son, finish off the Mirza, and 
glorify this young plant of the springtide of dominion a.,d fortune, 
to wit, his Majesty the Shahinshah. M alad Beg, who was not a 

man of war, showed backwardness towards thi.s proposal and said 
'^Me are traveller.s, why should we intermeddle’^? As the lei). 
thread of every act is bound to some special point of time what 
possibility wms there of its appearing before that ? 
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CHAPTEE XLII. 

March of his Majesty Jahanbani Jannat-ashitanI from 
Badakhsban to Kabhl, and the siege thereof. 

When the news of M. Kamran^s strife and sedition reached the 
ears of his Majesty Jahanbani he resolved, in spite of the extreme 
cold, and the abundance of ice and snow, to hasten by the defile of 
Abdara,^ and to extinguish the flames of sedition. His first step was 
to send a gracious missive to M. Sulaiman, pardoning his offences 
and restoring that dismayed desert-wanderer to house and home, and 
exalting him by conferring on him the territories which his Majesty 
Giti-sitani Firdaus-makani had bestowed on his father. He confirmed 
M. Hin dal in possession of Qanduz, Andarab, KTi ost. Kahmard and 
GFori and its neighbourhood, and thereupon he, under the guidance 
of God, and in a most auspicious hour, turned the reins of intent 
towards Habul. On account of the protracted continuance of the 
ice and snow he stayed for some days in Taliqan.^ The TJzbega 

looked upon his Majesty’s return as a great gain and a grand escape, 
and one and all abode in peace and tranquillity. In fact the whole 
of Turan was relieved from the dread of the grand army. When the 
snow had abated his Majesty moved from Taliqan towards Qanduz. 
M. HindM showed him hospitality there, and in order to gratify the 
Mirza his Majesty took up his quarters near the town in the garden 
of Khusru Shah. After the ‘Id-i-Qurban ® he marched by the pass of 
Shibartu* to the pass of Regak,^ and halted at Khwaja Seh Yaran 


1 A pass in the Hindu Kush lead- 
ing from Rada khsh an to Kabul, and 
according to Babar, Mem. 139, the 
only one open in the winter. It was 
by it that Babar went to Qunduz 
in the winter of 1510 when he heard 
of the death of Shairbani. Tar. 
Rash. 237 and note. Apparently the 
name is not known now. See also 
Jarrett II. 400 and note. 


* Taiqan in text which agrees with 
Marco Polo’s spelling. 

3 This festival takes place on 10th 
2i‘lhajja the last month of the 
Muhammadan year, so if the year in 
question was 963, the date of the 
festival was 1st February, 1647. 

* “ Usually called Shibr or Shaber 
nowadays,” Tar. Rash. 76n. 

^ Bayazid has, 296, Kotal Rekak 
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(Three Friends). Sher ^All, who posed as one of the trusty and 
sincere followers of the Mirza, had strongly fortified the Abdara 
defile ; but what can outward force do against inward {i.e., Divine) 
aid ? or human strength against the Divine support ? He fled before 
M. Hindal and Qaraca Khan^ but when the victorious cortege had 
passed through he came up from the rear and fell upon the baggage 
and the tents. When his Majesty had encamped at Carikaran, a 
large number, heedless of favours and of promises and covenants, 
deserted and joining M. Kamran obtained dignities [darajat, lit. 
ascendings) which in reality were degradations {damhdt, lit. descend- 
mgs). Among these were Iskandar Sultan and M. San jar Barlas son 
of Sultan J unaid ‘ Barlas, sister’s son of his Majesty Giti-sitfau Firdaus- 
makani. His Majesty stayed in the borders of Zamzama, and exerted 
himself to strengthen the weak-hearted and the wavering. By 
compacts and covenants he knit up the hearts of the disheartened 
and convened a council. Those who received permission to speak 
represented that as M. Kamran had enclosed the city and made him- 
self strong the proper course for them was to leave Kabul and to 
encamp at Bun and Khwaia Puslii-n cn • l i. ^ , , 


- — - -“''j ...iqhu uc iiuit; to 

p.-OTis,ou the troops. All agreed to this, and they marched from 
Zamzama. When they had gone a little way it came into the in- 
spired mind of his Majesty that it was not advisable to co to Klnvaja 
Pushta tor many of the men had their families in the ciry. and would 
desert m consequence. And many perhaps would think that tho 
army was going to proceed to Qandaliar. The proper tliiii» to do 
was to summon up one’s courage and take posse., sion of the enclos- 

ing ines H the Mirza came out to fight, so much the 

e, , and if he did not, the men would not desert, and also they 

would be sheltered to some degree from the inconveniences of the 
rainy season. He sent for Haji Muhammad Khan and communicated 

« tfl T inspa-ation. He approved of the plan and it was 

settled accordingly. Haji Muhammad Khan wOl, „ i,,o.. .. . 


proceeded by the way of the Minar paTs while his M;';,!; ser^otl 


aud says it is above Carlkar. Per- 
haps it IS the Khawak pass, which 
is at the top of the PangshTr vallev, 
and the pass by which Wood entered 


64 


Afghanistan. See his Journey to 
the Source of the Oxus, 272. 

^ Junaid was married to Shahr- 
bann, a younger sister of Babar and 
is otten nioiuituud in ilic ilonioir.s. 
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bj the Payan pass to conquer the city. The victorious troops had, 
under the leadership of M. Hindal, reached the neighbourhood of 
Deh-Afghanan and were near the shrine of Baba Shashpar when 
Sherafkan came out at the head of a large body of Kamran’s 
best men, and a hand to hand fight took place. Many of the im- 
perial troops did not stand their ground. But M. Hindal remained 
firm, and gave proof of courage and devotion. When this state of 
things became apparent to his Majesty he directed Qaraca Khan, 
Mir Barka, and many others of the stamp of Shah Quli Naranji ^ and 
the like to advance and give a lesson to the rebels. They went 
forward, Mir Barka being ahead of them all, and meanwhile Haji 
Muhammad Khan, and the body of men who had been dispatched 
in the direction above mentioned, came up, and the enemy was de- 
feated. Sherafkan was made prisoner and brought before his Majesty. 
He being a mine of grace and gentleness was willing to confine 
him for some days so that he might get a lesson while in chains 
and return to his duty. But at the request of Qaraca Khan, and 
the urgency of all the loyalists who were enraged at his ingratitude 
and insincerity, he was put to death. His Majesty then proceeded 
towards Kabul by the way of the khiyaban^ (avenue) while the im- 
perial braves pursued the fugitives and arrived at the Iron Gate. 
Mlrza Khizr Khan and a number of the Arghunlan troops went off 
to the Hazarajat. The wall {sliahrhand) fell into the possessiou of 
the imperialists, and his Majesty halted that day in the garden of 
Qaraca Khan. Many of the evil-disposed rebels, who had been made 
prisoners on the field of battle, were executed and Sher 'AH was 
disconcerted" and took refuge in the citadel. Those who were dis- 


tracted’ there obtained repose. 

His Majesty Jahanbani visited afterwards the Dlwankhana and 
Urta Bach gardens, and took up his quarters on the hill of 'Aqabln^ 


^ Bloclimann -tSO and o9d. He 

was from Kurdistan, near Bagdad. 

Ho wa> a wre.stler, Blochmaun 253. 

£ (.)n-i le v, Persian Travels 111.389 

* 

this word by “paved cause- 

way.’* 

* ,^'ard.^iiiia, but there is the vari- 
ant If.ralm, t.e., the erring or the 
vaLTaboiid. 


* Perhaps this refers to the ladies 
of Humayun’s family vho were shut 
up in the fort, but most probably 
it onlv means that the garrison were 
relieved by seeing Sher ‘All re-enter, 
t A.F. says, Jarrett II. 4(H, that it 

overlooked the fort. 
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which is over against the fort. Guns and culv^orins {z(irh::ii nlnU 
were placed in position and discharged, hlvery day iM. Kriinian’H 
men came out and had hand to hand conilicts. Malnli Khan, his 

Isiri'an Kuz,^ .Mullfi ,M:ih- 


relation Calma Beg,' 




^ w 4 ^ , 

talai AujI, and some other ill-fated ones ll(*d Irom tin; victorMiiis 
ainiy, and joined tlie iMu’za. Uis JMajesty dahanhani orderi-d Qaruea 
Khan, HajI Muhammad Kliau, and a number of otliers tf» seek f(n- an 
encamping ground in front of the Yarak gate^' for that was tio- jnoprr 
place for taking post. He also directed that the Hiegc-ejM-ratHm^ 
should be brought nearer to the fort, and that the charge ef tlie 
batteries should be distributed, and the Mir/.a be pressisl mei-o 
closely. The persons deputed were searching for a site when bU oi’ 
40 men came suddenly out from the Yarak gate. Haji Mu ham mad 
i^an attacked them and as they were not able to keep their ground 
they fled towards the fort. Meanwhile ^ler ‘All canio fi-on, inside 
the fort and engaged pji Miiliammad Klian, and inflicted a se>vero 
wound on his right arm. During this conflict the imperialists jn-essed 
forward and drove Sher ‘All inside the fort. Tliey lifted iij, llaji 
Muhammad Khan, who was faint and powerless, and carried him' to 
his quarters. He was ill for a long time, and it was reported that 

His Majesty sent a messenger to him re((uesting that 
he would get on horse-back and come to the batteries. Ho mounted 
his horse in obedience to the request, and tlie market of the foes- 
joy fell flat. One day M. Saujar sou of Sultan Junaid who had 
gone off with the brand of faithlessness on his brow came out and 
attacked. His horse became unmanageable* and curried him as 
far as the Violet-Garden. He was made prisoner and brought before 
his Majesty who granted him his life, but sent him to prison. 
hammadQasim^ and Muhammad Husain who were sisters 


he was dead. 


} 


Mu- 

sons of 


Apparently this is the man wlio 
afterwards behaved so nofily. Bloch- 
mann 378. 

2 Text, hur, but the variant huz i.s 
probably right for it is a synonym 
for Mars, wine-jar, which we know 

from text p. 273 1. 7 was Humayun’s 
nickname for Ismhiil. 

^ There is the variant Bai-ak. 


*SiUtJ,du. B..M. iis.s. Add. 27, 
217 and 171^20 imd X,,. -.O-t I.y. have 
sba^i jalu, hurd-bridled, i.e., haid- 
mouthed, and duululess this is the 
true reading. It is .sha^t ^,nlu |„ 

Bayazid from whom A.F. probably 
took the expression. 

6 Blochiimnn 38U and tSS. It was 
Cijasiin who built the Agra Fort. 
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PahlwSu Dost Mir Barr* and who are now among the great officers. 


down 


hastion between the Iron Grate and the bastion of Qaaim BirlSs, and in 
the Aqabin received the blessing of doing homage and like a brace 
of eagles** {‘aq^dhin) clutched the prey of everlasting good fortune. 


While 

C3 O O 

abroad {wildyat)^ at Carlkaran. 
other goods. M. 


affected 


There were many horses in it and 
k.amran sent Sher ^Ali with a body of trusty ad- 
herents to take possession of those goods, though Xardi Muhammad 

Jang Jang, who was one of the Mirza’s trusted followers, protested, 
and plainly said that if his Majesty Jahanbani should hear of it and 
send his men and block their way so that they should not be able to 
rejoin the Mirza, they would be lost, and at the same time the 

The Mirza had his eyes 
fixed on the goods and would not receive this warning, and sent his 

Ali. As soon as the news reached 
his Majesty Haji Muhammad Khan was appointed to the service of 
restraining those tyrants from their plunder. Hajf Muhammad repre- 
sented that the force had gone off at night and had done their work, 
and that if they followed them and failed to meet with them, they 
would escape. He suggested that the points commanding the roads 
and fords should be seized so that they should not be able to get 
inside the fort. His Majesty Jahanbani agreed and himself came 
down from the hill and gave directions for occupying the stations 
and places of access. Sher *Ali and TardI Muhammad 
and the others who had reached the merchants forcibly took posses- 
sion of their goods, and much thereof was plundered. On returning 
they wanted to enter the fort, but found the roads and fords closed 
against them. TardI Muhammad and Sher 'All had an altercation 
and TardI Muhammad Jang Jang said "See, my words have come 
true I Though they looked right and left, they could find no way 
of re-entering. They were dumbfounded and withdrew, and waited 
for an opportunity of getting in by stratagem. 


1 Blochmann 485 and VI where it 
is stated that the title means super- 
intendent of the Imperial Forests. 


^ A.F. puns on the name of the 
ridge where Humaynn'was. 

s Bajazid says the horses came 
from Balkh- 
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One day BaqI Salih, wlio was oue of the valiant niou of tlio 
garrison, eagerly brought M. Kamran near the Iron (late, and 
boastingly said that by one sally ho would bring ^er S\li in by IhiB 
gate. When they opened the gate a niiinbor of the Mtrza’s braves 

came out. The men of the battery, such as Muhairiniad Ofisitn 
Khan MaujT, Qasira Mulch’s, and 

showed alacrity and courage. 8110)1)111 Kliaii and bO or 70 slaves 
did good execution with their muskets. Jamil Ih'g was rnartvi-ed, 
and Baqi Salih, who was the cause of this disturbance, was killed' 
by a bullet, and Jalalu-d-dlii Beg, who was one of the Mir/.fi’s con- 
fidants, was severely wounded. Many others also were wounded. 
They failed in their object and closed the gate of tlio fort. ^ 
^All despaired of entering the fort and hurried off to (jha/.nin. His 
Majesty Jahanbani despatched after him Kiiizr Khwaia Khan Miisahib 
eg, Ismail Beg Duldal, and a lai’ge body of troops in order that 
they might by dint of courage make those luckless ones prisoners. 
They came up with Sher ^Ali at the Sajawand pass, ami an engage- 
ment took place. The imperialists were victorious, and many hoi'ses 
and goods fell into their hands. ]\Iany prisoners were also made. 
Sher ^All escaped with a few men to the Hazarajat and took i-efumj 
in the house of Khizr Khan.^ The imperialists retuimed victorious 
with much booty and were rewarded by boundless favours. The 
plundered merchants, who had taken protection at the holy court, 
were told to take whatever goods and horses they recognised, and 
thus many horses and goods were restored to their owners, 
occurrence was a revival of fortune. The rebel prisoners wore 
brought in front of the batteries and publicly put to death with 

varied punishments so that those who were slumliering on tlio hod 
of error might be aroused. 


Thi 


s 


doo n ’“r 1"“' S'''*', =»>*1 hy no 

door could he obtain victory^ for his designs, and no road was open 


save that of failure, M. K.mi.n set hi,ns:,f in his ovi, iii'iiid to p,.::;::: 



1 According to Nizamu-d-dln, he 
deserted to Humayun alono- with 
Jalalu-d-din Beg, Elliot, V. 225. The 
lit. translation of A.F. is a musket- 

arrow fell as fire on the harve.st of 
hi.s life. 


Thismii.s! boKhizr Khrtn Hazfira. 
® Bar Kdmrdui, A.F. phty.s ii|)on 
Kamraii .s imine and lii.s roctuit fuiluri' 

to got Sher ‘All rc-admittod. 
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skeltered striplings and innocent cliildren and to defile pnre-skirted 
ones. He made over^ tke wife of Babiis to the people of the bazaar, 
and spilled upon the ground, with cruel tortures, the blood of his 
three boys, one of whom was seven, the other five, and the third three 
years old, and flung them down from the top of the fort to near the 
batteries of Qaraca Khan and Musahib Beg. He also hung upon 
the battlements Sirdar Beg the son of Qaraca Beg and Khuda Dost 
the son of Husahib Beg, and sent a message to them to come and 
see him, or to let him depart, or to withdraw the king from the siege. 
Otherwise he would kill their sons as he had done those of Babiis. 
Qaraca Khan, who was then prime minister, cried out with a loud 
voice, “ God save His Majesty the king. Our houses and homes and 
our children must one day perish, and their non-existence cannot be 
avoided. What better thing can there be than their coming to an 
end in the path of their master and benefactor. What are children 
when our lives are a sacrifice for His Majesty. Depart from those 


vain thoughts, and come and humbly submit, which will prove your 
salvation and be the ornamentation of your life, so that as your 


well-wishers we may do for you the utmost in our power. Why do 
you frighten us by killing our children ? If our children be really 
put to death, revenge for that is at hand.^^ His Majesty sent for 
Qaraca IHian and Musahib Beg and soothed them by sympathetic 
words and favours. The MTrza struck at men’s honour and reputa- 


tion by most unseemly conduct towards their women and children. 


Khan 


breasts^ {jnstdn hasta). And inasmuch as the Mirza was sick with 
vexation and envy, every opposition which he in appearance made 
against His Majesty Jahanbani was really resistance and opposition 
to the Almighty Creator. Every act of such a tyrant must inevitably 
fail of success, and in the end becomes the cause of his temporal 


and spiritual ruin. 


1 Bayazid says he made her over 2 Bayazid says she was hung u] 

to an improper man (or men), ha over the Iron Gate. 

killed the two sons, aged 10 and 12. ‘ 
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CHAPTER XLIir. 


Display of Gbeat Marvels on toe part of His Majesty 


'J II E 


SgiaiNSflAH, AND THE TAKING OF KaRUL. 


M. Kamrari in his folly and want of wisdom broujr)itj for tlio 
sake of his own protection, that nursling of the garden (jf sovei'cignty 
and that new fruit of the springtide of the l^iilafat — viz., his ilaj(jsty 
the Shahinshah — in front of the guns, and kept him in a place where 
it was difficult, on account of the marksmen {q(i<lr-(ni<llz'i n) of the 
victorious army, for an ant or a grasshopper to pass. What humanity 
was this? Or what beast of prey or demon has such priiu-iples ? 
Why did the tongue of him who gave such an order not grow dumb, 
and the arm of him who executed it not refuse its ofli ce when 
it encompassed that tree of fortune and planted it for such a purpose ? 
The eye which could not see the manifest claims of his iMajesty 
Jahanbani — an elder brother, a venerated fatlier’s representative 
and a benefactor — ; how could it perceive the W(jrld-adorning beauty 
of his Majesty the Shahinshah when concealed within the veil of 
honour, and when it was immature and in the dawn ? How shall a 
heart which from the anguish of envy is trodden under foot of sorrow 
and is at enmity with Almighty God, perceive the rays of Divine 
light when enclosed in a human form? How shall he who cannot 
see the right path for himself divine the proper course for another ? 
And inasmuch as the Divine Wisdom watched over that exhibition 
of hidden lights and kept him in the shelter of guardianship and 
the shadow of protection from evils and perils, and was surety for 
the safety of that Unique of the Age, it did not bring those wicked 
tyrants in a moment to the punishment of their deeds. Rather the 
design and intent of Providence with regard to those regardless 
ones had predetermined that they should be tossed about in the world 
ind cast into the ashes of calamity and contempt, and by the revel ii- 
hons of Time, degree by degree, and step by step, be brought' into 


^ There is the variant guzari.^ 


payment or retribution, and this is 
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dissolution (guddzish) , and tliat tlie wicked actions of that oppressor 
should be flung gradually into the bosom of retribution, so that 
by beholding the final retribution other wrong-doers might take 
warning. Assuredly, when such things are looked upon with a 
purged vision, the recompense and retribution which comes into 
evidence by degrees and step by step is severer and more fatal in its 
exhaustive torments ! 


When the evil act (the exposure of Akbar) of this unspeakable 
crew was executed, the hands of the marksmen trembled, the arrows 


flew crooked, and the lintstocks congealed. Sumbul ^an, the master 
fireworker, felt his ardent soul grow cold, and thought within himself, 
What can have happened ? God be praised ! What evil-thoughted 
ones imagine to be failure and so press on in their wickedness 
becomes a means of perfection and an adminicle of security ! This 
was instanced here. Firstly, that by being protected in so perilous 
a place by God from the strokes of seldom-missing marksmen, and 
of wondrous musketeers, shame was wrought for the wicked and 
blackhearted, and the beauty of instruction was conferred on the 
seekers after righteousness; and, secondly, that the miracle of 
fires displaying coldness and of lintstocks not becoming alight 
was manifested. When Sumbul Khan^s eyes fell on the object-spot 


{rnasqat-i-tlr, the lighting-place of the arrow), his powers of vision 
were quickened and he recognised his Majesty the Shahinshah. The 
horror of the sight almost drove the souls out of the bodies of the 
spectators, and the gunners became as dead men {galab tahi kunandy 
emptied their bodies). The mystery became revealed to Sumbul 
l^an, and he understood why the fires had gone out. In a moment 
he withdrew his hand from the battery, and the dejected crew of 


traitors {prga-i 
the severity of 
stands sentiuel 


mutafarriqa-i haghta) were respited for a time from 
the royal artillery. Wherever God^s protection 
o’er His Chosen One, what power have human 


stratagems to do him wrong ? 


Though fools exhibited the unbecom- 


ing act, yet the Divine plan required the revelation of the mystery 
and was the exponent of this truth, so that mortals might have an 
explanation of the miracle and that every one might, in proportion to 
his intellect and capacity, reflect upon its nature and might, according 



su])portc(l ^>y n.^I. Mbb. mid is pio- 


bably right. But I.O., No. 564, has 

gvdd‘^ish. 
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to the measure of his uudorstaiiding, coinpieliond f^ood :uid evil. 
In short, wicked men compassed this event in order to Ii[(liten their 
sufferings and the pressure which was upon them, but the far-seeing 
and discriminating reckoned the move as causing the s})eedy downfall 
of those workers of iniquit3^ 

In the meantime, M. Ulugh Beg came from Zamin fJawar and 
Qasim Husain ShaibanI * from Qilat, and Khwaja tjha/a, who had 
emaiued in the Shali’s camp, and ^ah Quli Sultan,'' wluj was r(;Ialcd 
to Bairam Khan, came from Qandahar, and a nundjer came in fruin 
Badakhshan. H.M. assigned them a battery liy tlie Yarak (Jale. 
Those right-minded men girt up their loins for Hm-viee and the 
valiant heroes displayed more and more alacrity and energy and 
pressed the Mirzs more and more closel)'. AVdien all his s(dtcmes 
failed, he turned like a fox to fawning and to feline h^'jiocrisy' and 

came forward with protestations of shame and repentance and with 

blandishments. Ho represented through Qaraca Klian that ho 
legietted the past and was desirous of entering into service and (d' 
making amends for the past, so that he might win over his Hajesly’s 
appreciative heart by acceptable services. :Might now his life ami 
estate be under the o’ershadowing protection of his .^^;lje.sty’s 
clemency as the offering of his shame and penitence. His Hajesty 
by virtue of his noble nature accepted his statements and ord.uvd 
the siege-operations to be slackened. As M. Hindrd, Qaraca Khan, 

Musahib Beg and many of the other officers had not freely qua ITed 

the sweet waters of loyalty they, from regard to their own interests, 
which is a note of old, discord-loving service, did not wish the 
Mirza to make his submission. Why should I mention sincerity and 
loyalty? These are priceless jewels and rarely-found gems. If 
they be scarce among Turanians, in whoso country they Imvc long 
ceased to be procurable, what marvel is it ? But they had not evcni 
the practical sense, which is the surety for one’s own loss and 

gam, to do good in return for good. Those blind-hearted one.s 
returned evil for good. Worse than this; they perpetually j)reparod 
the element of bloodshed and trouble for mankind, with the evil 


* BayaziJ says lie was brother of 
Uaidar Sultan. 

Apparently the No. to of Bloch- 

65 


maim 'I'lic ^laasir-i-Uahinii 28 s/) 
calls him Shall M. Qaiidaliarl and 
i-ays lie held n.iu.taliar for Bairam. 
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idea tliat thereby tbeir own greatness and aflBiience would be 
increased. How were tbeir thoughts linked together, or what con- 
sistent ideas did they possess ? If they had understood even the. 
lowest stages of loyalty, w'hich carries with it so many blessings, 
they had never approved of thus endamaging themselves. If 
they were unacquainted with the sanctuary of loyalty, what had 
become of the bazaar of common sense that this faction did not 
come to know of it ? If the ear of their understandings did not 
tell them of this, would that they had known the depression of 
sorrow and so not have struck so sharp a hatchet into their own 
feet. 

At length that faction for their owm evil designs terrified the 
MTrza, and sent a message to him saying, with what hope do you 
remain in the fort, or with what hope will you come to the Presence. 
Day by day the siege-operations are becoming more and more 
complete, you should get out quickly by a certain battery ; and they 
referred him to the battery of Hasan Quli Aqa. The Mirza, in 
accordance with this advice, came out by the Delhi Gate at the place 
which they had pointed out to him, on the night of Thursday, the 
7 th Eabi‘ al-awwal 954, 27th April, 1547, and absconded. He went 
towards Badakhshan, thinking that he might perhaps do something 
wuth the help of M. Sulaiman, or, failing that, might be helped by 
the Uzbegs. His Majesty Jahanbani appointed Haji Muhammad 
Khan and a body of troops to pursue him, and entered the city of 
Kabul, ^Yhich had been a wilderness of rebellion, and made it by 
his advent a pleasant home of frieudliiiess. His Majesty the Shahin- 
shah, a station of endless marvels, went forth to meet him and was 
made fortunate by entering the Presence. The chaste ladies also 
did homage. His Majesty Jahanbani on beholding his Majesty the 
Shahinshab, displayed in heart and countenance fresh light and 
glory. What greater blessing could there be than this, that the 
eyes of a Jacob should be brightened by the beauty of a Joseph? 
Or what sublimer repose could there be than that the heart of such 
a sage {srJhib dil) should be comforted by union with such a darling? 
In tLnksgiving for the safety of the holy personality (Akbarl, and 
for his well-being, he made vows, prayers, and alms, and applied fresh 
balm to the wounded hearts of mankind which were bleeding from 
the oppression of circumstances. Each one was soothed and com- 
forted by manifold sympathies and consolations, and the distractions 
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of pained hearts were changed into conc<^rds.' His i\raj -sfv 
Jahanbani and his Majesty the l^ahinshah took their seat with the 
lustre of dominion and the magnificence of prestige on the throTie 
of victory and the masnad of honour. Though Haji Muhammad and 
the others who had been sent in pursuit of M. Kamran came up with 
him, they out of the glamour and fascination of old and disloval 


service, let him^ go as if they had not seen him. The ^iTrza slipped 
away but Aq Sultan® and a number of other followers were made 
prisoners. They were subjected to a just scrutiny and each received 
a punishment suitable to his offences. Among them, Sultfin Ouli 
Atka, Tarsiin Mirza, a relation of ^A.bdullah Mlrza, Hafiz Mansud, 
Maulana Baqi Ir^fi,-* Maulana Qadam Arhab, and manv others who 
were the ringleaders of strife and sedition were punished capitally. 
M. Kamran resolved upon flight, and arranged with his men that he 
would take refuge at the hill of Istfdif, and that he would collect 
troops and prepare war. At the end of the night he went secretly 
towards Badakhshan along with 'AlT Quit Qurci by the wmy of Sanj id 

Dara. After a thousand (Jiazdr) distresses he passed on from the 
Hazarajat with thousands of disgraces and 

Badakhshan. M. Beg, who was one of his confidents, and ^ei 
^Ali joined him with a few men near Zuhhak. When they got to 
Hhori he sent a message to M. Beg Birlas the ruler of that phme 
and summoned him to his presence. He replied that disloyalty, the 
note of the wicked, would not come from him. The Mirza wished 
to pass by GhorT but one of his servants {qalaqcJdn qu. qalPqcJJn] 
abused him and said, ‘MYliy do you go with this fellow, (meaniiicr 


ignominies towards 


I Tliis seems to be taken from 
Gulbadan Begam’s Memoirs. 

According to Jaubar it was 
Hiudal who came up with Kamran 
as he was escaping on a man’s back 
and who out of brotherly compassion 
let him go and supplied him with a 
horse. Nizamu-d-dln says Haji 
Muhammad turned back on account 
of some Turk! words used by Knmran. 
M hat they meant is rather obscure, 
but apparently he ironically asked 


Haji if he had killed his father that 
he should bo so keen in pursuing him. 
See Elliot ^ ., 227, and Badaoni, 
Banking’s translation, p. 581. 

® Kamran’s son-in-law and G alba- 
dan Begam’s brother-in-law. Her 
account is that he afterwards left 
Kamran and retired to Mecca. 

* Or ydrghu. It is a Turki.-h oi 
Mongolian word, and one of its 
meanings is prefect. See Yullers s.v 
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the Mh'za), \n1io if he was the son of his Majesty Glti Sitani and 
had a drop of his spirit would never have let off the governor of 
Ghori so tamely or have left him scatheless.” The Mirza was stung 
by his taunts and said, Why do you talk so idly and why don’t you 
reflect ? I am acting in this way because of your want of prepara- 
tion ; would I have let the thing pass in this way if you were 
equipped for war” ? The madman again spoke roughly to the Mirza, 
and he turned back and fought with the governor of Gh5rl. The 
latter was defeated and Ghori fell into the Mirza’s hands. Thus 
he got possession of some munitions of war. He left §her ^Ali 
there and went on to BadalAshan. He sent a messenger to M. 
Sniairaan and M. Ibrahim, inviting them to assist him, but they 


wdselv did not "ive up their loyalty to the king, and were on their 

guard against helping the Mirza. 

M. Kamran, being led away by his vain thoughts, went on towards 

Balkh in order that he might take refuge with Pir Muhammad I^an 
and with his help get possession of Badakhshan. His Majesty 


Jahanbani appointed Qaraca lOiiin to the Badakhshanat, so that he 
might in concert with M. Sulaiman and M. Hindal and the other 
ofticers get possession of M. Kamran or drive him away. Qaraca 
Khan came to Badakh^an and went to Ghori along with the Mirzas. 
^er 'All and some of M. Kamran’s men were garrisoned there. 
Brave fightings took place and gallant men on both sides were 
killed. Among them was Khwaja Nur, who was one of M. Hindal’a 
great men. Mulla Mir Kitabdar, who was a favourite of M. Hindal, 
also obtained martyrdom. At last the besieged could resist no 
longer and fled, and the fort fell into the hands of the king’s 
servants. Meanwhile news came that M. Kamran and Pir iMuhammad 


Khan had arrived from Balkh. 


The Mirzas did not engage, but 


turned back into the defiles while Qaraca Khan proceeded towards 
Kabul. His Majesty Jahanbani on hearing of the confusion in 
Badakhshan turned his rein in that direction. When he reached 
Ghfirband, Qanica Klmn came and did homage. But as Qaraca 
Kluin’s baggage had been plundered on the way ' back (toGhurband ?) 
by the Aimrnps, he was permitted to go to Kabul in order that he 
Tui.dit collect materials and quickly join. His Majesty, on his account 



1 I tar mi' r<i;n‘nt, on tlio return jour 


nov, from Baclakhfihun and ^orT, 1 


i)re.<unu\ 
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marclied from Ghorband and halted at the villaj^c of Gulbihar and 
occupied himself in making excursions and in hunting till Qaraca 
!Otan arrived. After Qaraca Khan came, though the season was 
over, his Majesty adhered to his first resolve and proceeded towards 270 
Badakhshan. As the designs of Providence were not in accordance 
with this expedition, the passes of the Hindu Koh were made difficult 
by snow, and a strange confusion occurred in the pass so that it 
was difficult to cross. In accordance with expediency, ho returned to 
Kabul, resolving that in spring he would turn towards Badakhshan. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


The Putting^ His Majesty the Shahinshah to School, and other 

EVENTS WHICH HAPPENED AT THIS TIME. 

As it is fixed and recorded in the Academy of Divine know- 
ledge, which is the “ guarded tablet of sempiternal writings — 
and all the arts and sciences in that sanctuary of the presence are 
the offspring of instruction's school — that the possessors of the new 



1 There is a reference later on, 
text I. 316, to Akbar’s teachers. We 
are told of them that ‘ Asamn-d-din the 
first teacher was removed for his 
addiction to pigeon-flying. This was 
a taste which he commnnicated to 
his pnpil, if indeed the hoy did not 
inherit it from his great-grandfather 
‘Umar Shaikh, and did not lead 
astray his luckless preceptor, for we 
are told, Blochmann 299, that when 
Akbar was very young he was fond 
of pigeon-flying and that he took up 
the pursuit again in mature life. 
There is also in the Maasir-i-RahimT 

MS. A.S.B., p. 8086, et seq, a long 

letter about pigeons from Akbar to 
the Khan-khanan. Akbar’s second 
teacher was Maulana Bayazid, a 
physician and a descendant of one 
of Ulu^ Beg’s astronomers, but he 
too was objected to, and finally 
Humayun drew lots as to which of 
three persons should be his son’s 
tutor. The result was that Maulana 
‘Abdu-l-Qadir was appointed. He 
belonged to Tabriz and was brother 
of Abul Qasim who became Diwan 
of Gujrat, Blochmann 48-5 and 545, 


But ‘Abdu-l-Qadir seems to have 
been superseded in his turn for we 
find that in the second year of his 
reign, that is, when he was 15, Akbar 
made Mir ‘Abdu-l-latif his tutor, 

Hizamu-d-din mentions in his list of 

* 

the learned men a Mulla *Ala’ud-d-. 
din as Akbar’s tutor. He also 
mentions that Mulla ‘Abdu-l-Qadir 
retired to Mecca after having for 
yeurs discharged with credit the 
duties of Akbar’s teacher. The 
truth, as far as it can be seen through 
the maze of A.F.’s rhetoric, seems 
to be that Akhar was an idle boy, 
fond of animals and out-door amuse- 
ments, and that he would not learn 
his lessons. This is corroborated by 
Jahangir’s description of him as an 
unlettered man, and one who in his 
youth was fond of the pleasures of 
the table. It seems probable too that 
Akbar never knew how to read and 
^vrite. This seems extraordinary in 
the son of so learned a man as 
Humayun, but apparently the latter 
was not to blame for this. See text 

I. 316. 
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material of reason arc to be brou«jht, on tho emer^onco of articulate 
speech, to learn the combinations of letters {hnri>f-i-mnrahku))(t) and 
to acquire general knowledge, viz.y that which has been put to- 
gether by united cares and intellectual essays, and by special pro- 
gressions and classifications to walk in the beaten paths of reason, 
so this scholar of the Divine Academy and graduate of God’s 
college was, in compliance with use and wont, taken to man’s school 
on 7th ^awwal of this year, 20th November, 1547, being tho fourth ' 
year, fourth mouth and fourth day of tho eternity-conjoined life of 
his Majesty the Shahinshah. The weighty office was conferred on 
the Mullazada Mulla (teacher the son of a teacher) ‘Asamu-d-din 

Ibrahim. Though in the eyes of the superficial his (Majesty was 
taken to be taught, yet according to the view of the far-seeing ho 

was carried to the lofty position of teacher. A stranrm tliim-- was 
that his Majesty JahanbauT, who was acquainted with celestial 
sciences and versed in the mysteries of tho stars, had fixed, in 
consultation with acute astrologers and time-knowing astrolabc- 
conners, a special hour for the initiative of his Majesty’s instruction, 
such as might happen once during cycles and lifetinies, but when 
the master-moment arrived that scholar of God’s school had attired 
himself for sport and had disappeared ! In spite of all endeavours 
and of sedulous search on the part of royalty, no trace of him could 
be found. The enlightened-hearted perceived from this wondrous 
mystery that the design was that this lord of lofty wisdom and 
special pupil of God should not be implicated and commingled with 
ordinary human learning, so that at the time of the revelatimi of this 
Khedive of subtlety it might be apparent to mankind that the 
knowledge of this king of knowers was of the nature of a gift, 
and not of an acquirement. In spite of this truth, however, leUers 
and the current sciences manifest themselves gloriously in his 
Majesty s sanctified mind, whether they be those committed to 
^1 mg ^ y scientists, or such niceties and secrets as come from 
isdom s source without the intervention of teaching and bcin<^ 


i The year must have been 954 for 
we are told in a previous chapter 
that Huraayun left Qanduz in the 
last month of 953, and Akbar was at 
this time 5 years, 3 months, and 2 


days old. for he was born on 5th 
Rujal), 91-9, or if wo take the Gregorian 
calendar he ivas 5 years, 1 month, 5 

days old, viz., from 15th October, 
1542 — 20th November. 1547. 
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taught [taHhn it ta^allum). Accordingly when masters of wisdom, 
lords of the mathematics, those possessed of exoteric sciences, and 
the inheritors of all the arts, whether general or specific, reach the 
carpet of the holy Presence, they from a consciousness of their own 
ignorance sink the head of ashamedness in the collar of hesitancy, 
and abide in amazement. The inspired nature of his Majesty is 
strongly drawn to the composing of Hindi and Persian poetry and 
is critical and hair-splitting in the niceties of poetic diction. Among 
books of poetry, he recites off-hand the Maulavi’s Masnavi and the 
Dlwan of the "mystic-tongue,” and takes delight in their verities 
and beauties. The follo^ving weighty verse is a product of his 
Majesty’s meditations. 


Verse. 

’Tis not the chain of insanity on the neck of the afflicted 
MajnQn ; 

Love hath laid a loving hand on his neck. 

He has also strung glorious thoughts in the Hindi language, 
which may be regarded as masterpieces in this kind. 


Verse. 


Oh Thou congeries of excellencies, how may I express thee ! 

In fine, after they had kept him for some time with that meri- 
torious teacher, engaged in recitations which were worse that none, 
those who only regarded externals dwelt upon the inefficiency of 
the tutor and set themselves to get rid of him. That helpless one 
was superseded, and Maulana Bayazid was appointed. They did not 
know that the taskmasters of creation were taking care that the 
ired mind of this nursling of Divine light should not become 


inspi 


I This is Jiilalu-d-din Rural, and 

the mystic-tongue is Hafi?. '^e 

passage about the Hindi and Persian 
,xx-try is omitted in the Lucknow 
edition. It seems discrepant from 
IJl<x limann, wlicre A.B\ tells us 
that Akbar did not care for poets. 
But .00 also if. 103. 101. Nor does 
the pa.ss.agc occur in B.M. MfeS. 


27, 247, 17, 926, 5610 and 6644. It 
13 also absent from the I.O. MSS. 
Nos. 4 and 564, and is, I think, 

undoubtedly spurious. The passage 
to be omitted begins on last line 

of p. 270 of Bib. Ind. ed. at « taba’ 
and goes down to aijissa on 7th line 

of 271. 
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the reception chamber of inky impressions or the alighting-stage o 

the sooty types of the exoteric sciences. 

During this auspicious time his Majesty Jahanbaul ^vas in Kabul 

arranging for the distribution of provinces and fur an expedition to 

Badakhshan, and for bringing to an cud the aifair of M. Kami-aii. 

M. Kamraiicame to despair of help from M. Siilaiinan and M, Ibrahim, 

and went off with evil thoughts to Balkh in order that he might with 

Pir Muhammad' lOiaids help obtain possession of Badakhshun. 

When he arrived at the village of Aibak • the Governor tlun-eol 

received him courteously, but kept him under .surveillance, and 

reported the circumstance to Pir Muhammad liin'in. 'I'lio lattcn- 

regarded the Mirza’s advent as a lioon and sent trusty ])crsons to 

welcome him. He conveyed the Mlrza with all respect to his own 

house, and showed him hospitality. He also accompanied him to 

Badakhshan. The Mirzas, in accordance with their resolve, retired 

to the mountainous borders of Badakhshan, and much of that 


t n n r- 


f 1 1 f I 4 


country came into the possession of M. Kamran. I’lr Muhammad 
TQian left a body of troops for M. Kamrau’s assistance and returned 
to his own country. The Mirza came to Kishni and Trillcjau, and 
sent Raflq Kbka, and Khaliq Bardi with a body of Caghatai and Gzbeg 
troops to Rfistaq. M. Sulaimun and M. Ibrahim collected the people 
of Kuliib and came against Rfistaq. They came from Qilhi Zafar 
and Khamalinkan^ and fought bravely against Rafiq Koka and the 
others, but by heaven’s decree they were defeated and had to with- 
draw to the hill country. His Majesty Jahanbani was pleasing his 
enlightened heart in Kabul, and his determination was that he 
would go to Badakhshan. As his servants’ hearts were not sincere, 
this design abode under the veil of dilatoriness and delay {(.((‘uirirnn f; 
tawaqquf), and meanwdiile Qaraca Khan, who had rendered <>-ootl 
service and had become a station for endless favours, let the f'^oblet 
of his understanding brim over, for the vessel was tin}' and the wine 
plenteous, and without reflecting on his performances, rank, and 
condition, and on the lofty position of his master, set his foot outside 


t He was the son of Jani Beg and 
uncle of the famous ‘Abdullah Khan. 
He died in 974 (1566). See Vambery’s 
Bokhara and Howorth, Part II. 
pp. 724, 726 and 729. 

66 


Tlie Hiibak of the map.s. Perhaps 
it is named after Qutbu-d-dln Aibak. 

3 Babar’s Mem. 167, where it is .spelt 
Khamalingan. 
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As sucli a 


Khizri 


of the path of moderation. So at length out of the stupidity which 
is natural to the immoderately exalted he uttered words which even 
the drunk and mad do not use. Among them was the expression 
of his wish that Khwaja (^azi, a reward for his abilities and 

good service had been appointed to the office of Diwan, should be 
Lnt to him bound in order that he might put him to death,' and 

that his office should be given to Khwaja Qasim Tiila."^ 
measure did not commend itself to his Majesty Jahanbani, who was 
a spring of justice and compassion, Qaraca Khan, who in his vain 
thoughtl imagined himself to be the pillar of the victorious dominion, 
seduced, in the blackness of his fortune, and inversion of his horos- 
cope, a 'large ^ody of men from the path, and went off twards 

Badakhshan. Babiis, Musahib Beg, Ismail 

of Andarab, Haidar D5st Mc_ „ . , 

Qurbiin Qarawal with nearly 3000 veteran horsemen, all of whom 

had been enticed by him, went off by Kotal Minar en route for 

Badakhshan and so trod the wilderness of error. 

When his Majesty heard of this he wished to go off at once m 

person after those ill-fated ones who had turned away from the 
altar of anspiciousness. From observance of the favourable hour 
(for starting), he delayed setting out himself and despatched some 
of his followers to pursue the wretches. According as each M his 
loyal servants came up he was sent off, and so Tardi Beg ^an, 
Mnn‘im Khan, Muhammad Quli Barlas, ^A.bdullah Sultan and othei 

lovalists hastened off, one after the other. Near midday, when he 
auspicious moment had arrived, his Majesty Jahanbani mounted the 
horse of victory. A number of gallant youths pressed forward 
and comincr up with the rearguard of those headstrong ones, engage 
tliem and overcame them. At the end tne ) ^ . 


Khan 


save 


‘lives of those black-hearted ones, and they fled under its 
Thev crossed by the Ghorband bridge, breaking it down 


protection. 


1 Jauhar and Bayazid give the 
reason for Qaraca’s animosity. He 
liad issued an order to Khwaja ^azi 
for the payment of 10 tumaus, and the 
latter, who was treasurer, or finance- 
minister refused to honour the draft- 


2 Tula may mean weighman. 
Bayazid calls him Khwaja Qasim 

Buyiitat. 

s Blochmanii 432. 

4 Presumably the Ghorband river. 
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afterwards. Those who had followed them returned, and did homage 
at Qara Ba^. His Majesty Jahanbanrs world-adorning mind decided 
to return to Kabul, and there to make preparations and to proceed 2 
against Badakh^an. The short-sighted fugitives left Tamar 'Ah 
^ighall, who was Qaraca Khan’s vakil, in Panjshir, that he might 
collect news there of affairs in Kabul, and having crossed a pass in 
the Hindu K5h joined M. Kumran in Kishm. His Majesty Jahanbani 
returned next day and refreshed the Urta Bagh by the sunshine 
of his presence. He gave appropriate nicknames to all those sordid 
ones who had not I’ecognised their duties to tlieii king, and had 
been unfaithful to their salt. Thus he styled Qaraca Qara Bakht 
(black fortune), Ismail Khirs (bear), Musahib Munafiq (hypocrite), 
and Babus Daiyus * (wittol). And he sent orders to M. Hiiidfd, M. 
Sulaiman, and M. Ibrahim to make preparations and to avait the 
coming of the grand army. An order was also issued for Haji 
Muhammad Khan’s coming from Ghazuin to the Presence. 

During this time when the preparations for an expedition 
against BadalAshan were engaging his mind, he wms continually 
consulting prudent old men and wise young men, in whose foreheads 
there shone the jewel of sincerity'. All those who had neither stout 
hearts nor clear vision urged the marching to Qandahar in order that 


preparations might be made there, and that thereafter they might 
proceed to quell the sedition of M. Kamruu. Those "who held in 
their hands the diploma of wisdom with the emblazonment of valour 
supported the ro^’al idea of proceeding to Badakhshan. One day 
he said to Muhammad Sultan,^ " What do you say ” ? He replied, 
M. Kamran is uplifted by the desertion of those ingrates. It 
seems likel}" that he will anticipate us and come into these territories. 
It appears to me that if the imperial army cross the Hindu KCdi first 
it will be victorious, otherwise — God forbid it — the dice will fall in 
another fashion.” His Majesty Jahanbani said " The downifall of 


I Perhaps a bitter allusion to the ; 
fact that Babas was rejoining a man • 
(Kamran) who had given over Babus’ ; 
wife to the people of the bazar, i 
See supra. Probably ^ars. a winejar. 


Avas the nickname of lam'ail, rather 
than Wn’rs, for A.F. lias previously 
called him kuz, i.e,, flagon. 

^ A grandson of Sultan Husain of 
Herat. Blochmann 462, 
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the uplifted lias been repeatedly -witnessed. If he be uplifted, we 
are supplicants at God’s Court.” He also repeated this Terse. 

Ve rse . 

Let no one exult in his o-u’n strength, 

For pride casts the cap from the head ; 

and he concluded, “ What sense is there in delaying, God -willing, 
-wc’ll at this very' moment cross the pass.” 


1 h told I'V Jauliur. and 

% ^ 

with more I'uiiil. llumaydu is repvc- 


souted there as saying “God-wdling, 
a c shall cross the lulls first.” 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

Hepartdre of His Hajesty Jahanbani Jannat-ashiyanI s TVori-o- 

CONQUERING ArMY FOR BaDAKHSHAN , AND ITS \ ICrORIODS 

Return to Kabul. 

When the expedition had been determined upon— and tlie 
measure was a most necessary one, they set off at an auspicious hour 
on Monday, 5th Jumada-al-awal, 955, 12th June, 1548, and ciicum])ed 
at Alang Calak.' After two or three days, they moved from thei-c 
to Qara where they remained ten or twelve days on account of 

some state-affairs. In spite of some rumours about his disloyalty, 

Muhammad IHiaii came as a well-wisher, and Qajiim Husain 
Sultan, who was in Bangash, also came and did homage, and was 
favourably received. At the same stage, M. Ibrahim under the 
guidance of an auspicious star came post-haste and paid his respects. 
The lights of special favour were shed on the forehead of his fortune. 
One of the wonderful things which were the heralds of countless 
victories was that when he was about to proceed to Badakhshan. 
his Majesty was standing in the ewer- room. Suddenly it occurred 
to his sanctified mind that if this white bird (referring to a cock 
which* was always in the room) come upon my shoulder and crow, 
it will be a sign of victory.'’ As soon as he had this thought, the 
auspicious bird came flying and flapping its wings like a Jin nut, 
perched on his shoulder, and cast an auspicious shadow over the 

head of fortune. His Majesty returned thanks, and ordered that 
a silver ring be put on the bird’s foot.” 

Among the occurrences which were suitable preludes to victor v 
was this that when M. Ibrrdiim arrived at Panjshlr'" Tamar .Shi'difiU 


1 Tlie alamj or moadow of Calak 
is mentioned by Babar, Mem. 138 as 
being one l-os from Kabul. He say.s 
it i& extensive, but that the inoscjui- 
Iocs greatly annoy the horses. 


This story is told by Jauhar vlio 
adds that Humayun used to feed the 
bird with I’aisins. 

Jarrett II, 309 n. and ill. and 
Babar 1-K. 
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intercepted liim. Malik ‘All of Panj^Ir joined the Mirza with his 
clan, and M. Ibrahim bravely engaged Tamar ‘Ali Shi gh ali. and 
routed him. He brought Malik ‘Ali of Panjshir along with him 
as a precautionary measure, and introduced him to his Majesty 
Jahanbani. This simple-minded well-wisher of the State was incom- 
moded by having to travel with M. Ibrahim, on account of groundle.>s 
anxieties about his lands,' and after a quarrel it came to fighting. 
Though the Mirza had but few men with him he displayed great 
superiority and conducted his own party to the Presence. Next 
day Malik ‘Ali sent his brother and preferred excuses for his offence, 
and he also sent the head of Tamar ‘Ali. His Majesty rewarded 
the messenger with a robe of honour and other presents, and sent 
a soothing letter to his brother. He wu’ote that the Mirza had not 
understood him, that his hereditary" loyalty was patent to his 
Majesty’s heart, and that when his Majesty came to his territory 
he would treat him with royal favours ; his Majesty also treated M. 
Ibrahim with much favour and called him his son. After bestowing 
royal benignities on him he gave him leave to depart in order that 
he might go and get M. Sulaiman ready with his army, and the 
munitions of war. He was to await the arrival of the royal army 
near Badakhshan. When it reached Taliqan, they were to come and 
join. The noble lady Miriam-Makam and his Majesty the Shahinshah, 
the lio'ht of the eyes of the Sultanate and the rose tree {(julhun) of the 
rose garden of the spring of the Khilafat, were sent off from the 
villao-e of Gulbihar"" to Kabul. Muhammad Qasira Mau^ was 
appointed governor of Kabul and sent with them. He was to 
continually serve his Majesty the Shahinshah, and also to manage 
thoroughly the district. When his Majesty had halted at the village 
of Baz^rak^ in the Taman of Panjshir, Haji Muhammad (son of) 


1 ^c,Jiqr4-ndqis-i-zamincldrdiia. I 

presume tliat this is the meaning, 
hut it may mean that Malik ‘AH n as 
too independent to go with anothei 
man, and that too one who was only 
an heir-apparent. 

2 Perhaps he was a Yusufzai and 
a relative of ^ah Mansur, sou of 
Malik Sulaiman, whose daughter 


Babar married. Mem. ’250. 

3 Gulban in text, but it is Gulbihar 
in Lucknow ed., and this is probably 
correct as it agi'ees with Babar 164. 
See also 219, where Babar has some 
verses about Gulbihar. It lies L . of 
Kabul, and as usual A.F. puns on 

the name. 

Jarrett, 399 and 400 n. 1. 
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Baba Qushqa, Qasim Husain Sultan, Tardi Beg, Muhammad (,)nli 
Barlas, ‘Ali Quli Sultan, Mir Latif, and Haidar Muhammad (.Tili 
were sent as an advance-guard.' As soon as they had ci'OsscmI the 
Hindu K5h, Malidi Sultan, ^ Tardi Muhammad Jang Jang, and llio 
party who were in the fort of Andarah, Hod. In accoidanco with 
the royal orders, Tardi Beg and Muhammad Quli Barlas hastened to 
:^ost in order to seize the families of the fugitives wdiicli wore tliere. 
M. Kamran, being drunk w'ith the w’ine of arrogance, was in (^ilhi 
Zafar. Though the runaway officers in Tfdiqan rerpiested tin; iMirza 


to guard the roads, and to block the route from Kabul, they were 
not successful. Mulla Khirad Zargar, who was then in close contact 
with M. Kumnin, and was a constant sedition-monger, made great 
efforts in this respect, but could not attain his object. At last Qarara 
Khan and his party took the precaution to send Muefihil) Beg to 
bring the families from Khost, lest a force should come from Kabul 
and make them prisoners. Just at this time Tardi Beg and 
Muhammad Quli ai’rived at Khost, and iMusahih Beg took off the 
families to TalTqan. Apparently this w'ns done by the connivance 
which is the result of long service. 

When the royal standards approached Andarfib, M. Hindrd 
arrived from Qanduz, and brought in Sher 'All as a prisoner, llis 
Majesty JahanbanI honoured the Mirzu with various favours. 
Among these was that he should pay his respects on horseback.-' 
The short account of the affair of Sher 'AlT is that before the arrival 
of the imperial troops in the Badakhshanat, and when M. Kami-fin 
was in power there, Sher 'AlT in his arrogance always behaved 
disrespectfully to the Mirza, and urged the taking of Qanduz and 
the bringing in of M. Hindal. At last the Mirza appointed him to 
QandQz, and M. Hindal by the royal good fortune succeeded in 
making him prisoner. The thing happened th ms. One night many 
of the infantry soldiers of Qanduz surrounded his house (tent ?b 


1 Ba rasm-i-manqiild. But the 
meaning is that they were .sent on in 
advance of the main army, and the 
word is properly manghuldl and is 
Mongolian. 

Apparently this was a brother of 
Gulbadan s husband Khizr Kh waja. 


Tar. Rash., 401. 

3 Jauhar thar ITindal arrived 

a watch al'l(>r ni>r|irtall. 


11 


saw 


Humayun alar off, and waiiti>d t(j 

alight from his horse, but lluinriyrin 
made him koo[) liis scat. 
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He fled and flung liimself into the river, and bi*oke his arm, and was 
caught in his own snare. When the Mirza brought him before his 
Majesty Jahanbaui, the latter did not regard his improper actions, 
and drew the pen of forgiveness over his offences, and having given 
him a robe of honour nominated him to Ghori. For his far-seeing 
mind looked to his nature and his capabilities, and as he found in 
him manliness and administrative ability, he passed over so many 
o-reat crimes, each of which was deserving of condign punishment, 
and distino-nished him by favours. For iu the scales of appreciation 
he found that the subjects of reward were more than those of 


retribution.* 

After M. Hindal had been honoured by royal favours, an order 
was issued that Haji Muhammad Khan and a number of others 
should advance as a vanguard [manqnJd), and that the Mirza should 
head them. All were to obey the Mirza — who would always be a 
supporter of dominion— and not to fail iu good service, so that each 
might be rewarded in proportion thereto. In the middle of Jumada- 
al-Ikhir O.jo, 22nd May, 1548, the camp reached the Qazfs Alang, 
which is a village of Andarab. The Qazi of Andarab and the men 
of the Tuqbai ‘ and Salqauci tribes, and the Balficis and a number 
of soldiers and of the Aimaqs of Badakhshau, and of the servants 
of Musahib Beg did homage, and received royal favours. From 
thence tl'ie armv proceeded, march after march, to Taliqan. Most 
of the fugitive officers, as well as Mirza ‘Abdullah and a number 
of M Kfumfurs men, were in garrison there. An order was issued 
tu M lliudal and the officers with him to cross the Bangi^ river 
.nd emnom. Just then M. Karoran* hastily brought his men from 


and engage. 


J Itavazid tells u- that Shcr Ali 

liiul Intu a M i'vant of the unl'ortiiuate 

Yailijai’ Xu sir. 

1 'r)ii> is an Afghan tribe. Jarrott, 
IT. I have ii<rt found the name 

Suli(inel mentioned. 

: Tl.e text has Tangi. but the 
vari.int bangl is right. The Ihingl 

or Bungl is a trilmtary of the 

ghuirabad river, wliich again is a 
tril.utary of the Oxus. The Bang! 
flow.s south of Talhian. Sec Wood s 


Journey to tlic source of the Oxus, 
I>. Vj± 

* .Tauliar .says Kamran marched 25 
h)$ from Qil'a Zafar (Kamran seems 
to have been famous for his rapid 
movements), aud that it was not till 
after .sunrise that he was recognised, 
lie drove back Haji Muhammad, but 
when ho heard Humayun’s drums he 
cried, “I’ve lost the game,” and 
retreated into TSli(^an. 



niAriKu xi-v. 




Qila’ Zaffar and Kishin and joined tlio unholy crew. On Satm-.lay, 
IStli Janiada-al-a1chiri ' an euga<^eincnt took place on a rising gioom 
which they call khalsan (?) The royal army had not yet crosse. 
the river and there was some distance between the julvance-gnan 
and the main body. In accordance with the Divine Will, the itnperia 
vanguard was turned back and had to recross the river. Tin; enemy 
proceeded to plunder.^ M. Kamran was stationed on the^ sanie 
rising ground with a few men. Meanwhile his Majesty Jahanbani 
arrived on the river bank and wished to cross in fiont of the cm ni) 
Sundry faithful informants represented that the river was in a pool ' 
there, and that a mile higher up there was a mill, and that as tin; place 
was stony, it would be easy to cross there. Tlu.y went tln ii, and 
when they got nigh the mill, Shaikham* Khwaja Khixri, the k.il.int.ii 
(headman) of the Khwaja^ KhizrTs was brought in a piisonci. I In. 
tinqatdrs vfUo weve hy his Majesty^s I’oin were bidden to stiikf the 


faithless runagate. They so fisted and kicked him th«it tin. Hpocytat 


felt certain that his black soul could no longer have connection with 
his body. In that place they captured Isinfiil Beg Dfildai and 
brought him to the presence. His ^lajesty granted him his life, 
forgave him his offences at the intorcessioii of Mun am l\hSn, ami imido 
him over to him. His Majesty then proceeded to tlio lieight wheie 
M. Kamran was. He appointed Fatah Ullah Beg^ brother of llushan 
Koka to the vanguard, and sent forward with him a number of 


1 As the army arrived at Andarab 
in the middle of the month and then 
made several marches there is pro- 
bably a mistake in tliis date, 

2 Jauhar mentions that after tlic 

plundering was over, and the enemy 

had retreated to Talfqan, it was 
reported to Humayiin that the library 

was safe. He was much pleased, 

saying, “ God be praised that things 

which cannot be replaced are safe ! 

As for other things, they were a small 

matter/’ 

^ Ah jamjavia ast^ jam 'ama means 
a skull in Arabic. Perhaps all that 
is meant here is that the waters of 


the river were collected together in 
the place, 

^ Ho liad de.serled along with 
Qaraca Khan. Bayfiznl says ihr 
millers tt)ok him u|) and caivd for 
him and tliat he became kalantar 
again and lived for several years. 
He was beaten with the stocks of 
muskets, &c. According to Jauhar, 
Humayun ordered him to \)v. split 
into nine strips; 4- wounds wen^ 
inflicted on him, but at night la^ went 
off to his own house. 

^ Tliis Is mentioned ns a elan ifi 
Bahai*. -77. 


G7 
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devoted heroes. A gallant engagement took place, and Fatah Ullah 
was unhorsed. Just then the royal standard [kaulcah), which is the 
preface of conquest and the advance-guard of victory, made its 
appearance ; the MTrza gave up heart and had no power to resist. He 
fled to the fort of Taliqan, and set himself to strengthen it. The 
imperial army proceeded to plunder. A dispute arose among the 
attendants {qalaqcldn) about the goods, and his Majesty gave orders 
for haral,'^ i.e., that every one should keep what came into his hands, 
and others had no claim to it. In that victory no one had even a 
hair of his head injured, excepting ^Ali Qull Khan. Isahaq^ (Isaac) 
Sultan, Tardi Beg, the son of Beg Mirak, BabI Jujak, and a number 
of others who had boldly followed the victorious were made prisoners. 
]M. Hiudal and Hajl Muhammad brought their prisoners to the 
Presence, and his Majesty treated them according to the laws of 
justice and equity, and distributed favour and chastisement suitable 
to their deservings. And he returned thanks to the Court of the 
True Disposer, who is liberal without stint and bounteous without 


solicitation. 

Next daj’^ he commenced the siege and distributed the batteries. 
One dav a shot from the battery which was in charge of Mun^am 
I^ian, IMuhammad Quli Barlas and Husain Quli Sultan Muhrdar, 
struck Mubariz Beg and killed him. His Majesty, who was a mine of 
compassion, lamented* greatly and exclaimed, “Would that his 
brother ^Iiisahib Beg had been killed in his stead. M'lth biotheily 
feeling, or rather out of general amiability, he, in spite of M. Kamran’s 
many crimes, became kindly disposed to him and sent him an admom. 
torv* finnan which might be an armlet of dominion and fortune and 




^ Baviizicl writes hural and says 
the rosult of the order was that some 
lost Es. 2000 and did get one back, 


and that others wlio had not ten 

rupees gut 10.0'^). 

Tar. Eudi. -ial. He was son of 

Shrdi .Mnhamniad Sultan, who was 
<n-amhon of Eabar's maternal uncle 
.Miiiiainmad Khan, and his mother 

m 

Sultfni) was a daughter of 
IkihiuV younger maternal uncle 
A billed IsaliiDi s sister Mulita- 


rim was married to Kamran and 
afterwards to Ibrahim, the son of 
M, Sulaiman, Blochmaim 312. She 
was Haidar M.’s wife's sister, and 
wa.s married to Kamran through his 

inlliience. 

^ According to Jauhar, Humaytiu 
was affected, not so much by the 
death of Mubariz, as by his having 
felt it necessary to put a number of 
prisoners to death. 
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a neck-charm of grace and favour. After various high-thouglit(.-d 
counsels this was written, 0 evil brother and beloved war-seoUor, 
refrain from courses which are productive of conflict and cause the 
affliction and destruction of countless men. Have compassion on the 
men of the city and of the army. To-day they are all killed ; 

to-morrow is the judgment. 


Verse. 

The blood of that race is on thy neck, 

The hand of that crowd upon thy skirt, 

’Twere ‘ far better to think on peace 
And bring to pass the ways of gentleness. 

He sent this auspicious rescript along with Nasib RamTiial.* 
As the Mirza, being drunk with folly, had turned away from fortune 
and put dominion behind his back, the sage advices were of no avail. 
In reply to that roll of grace and preamble of knowledge, he uttered'^ 
the following verse — 



Who’d to his bosom strain dominion’s bride 
Must kiss the gleaming falchion’s lip. 


Nasib Rammal conveyed to the royal hearing the account of the 
Mirza’s recalcitrance and an order was given for strengthening the 
batteries. Meanwhile, Mirzas Sulaiman and Ibrahim arrived with 
all their forces and were made partakers of royal favours. Cakar 
Khan, son of Wais Qibcaq also arrived with the men of Kfilfib and 
formed a supplement to the army of fortune. During this period of 
one^ month of the siege the gates of victory opened more and more 
for the imperialists, while the knot of affairs grew tighter for M. 
Kamran, and he became more and more straitened. At last ho 
became hopeless of the success of tricks and stratagems, and ahso 


I These last two lines are not in 
Jauhar and would be better away. 

* I.e., a diviner or soothsayer. 

3 Jauhar says that when Kamran 
received Homayun’s letter he read it 
and was silent for a while, and then 
quoted the verse. 


* This couplet is said by Haidar 
Mirza to have been sent by Shaibaul 
to vShah Ism'ail. Tar. Ra.xh. ‘233. 

^ Jauhar has two months, but if 
A.F.’s other dates are right the siege 
did not last even one month. 
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came to despair of the help from Pir Muhammad Kh.au Uzbeg, which 
lie in his short-sightedness looked for. Involuntarily he put his 
hands to the saddle strips { iitmh)'^ of obedience and submission. 
Bv means of this device he saved himself this time from the whirl- 
pool of danger and brought the ship of safety from out the tumult 
of the waves to the shore of salvation. With this designi, he made 
various supplications and cries for help. One day he fastened a 
letter to an arrow and shot it into the camp. Its purport was that 
he had not recognised the claims of his Majesty to reverence. 

“ I have seen what I have seen, and now I repent of the past and wish 
that leave may be granted to me to circumambulate the Holy 
K‘aba so that I may be cleansed from the sin of rebellion and the 
anguish of ingratitude, and may become fit for proper service. My 
hope is that this boon may be granted to me through the interven- 
tion of Mir Wrab"“ of Mecca.^’ The Mir was distinguished among all. 
the devotees of the age for honesty and transparency and had applied 
himself to alchemy. His Majesty Jahanbani Jmnatashiyani had a 
regard for him, and on this expedition he kept close to the royal 
stinmp and was adorning the army of prayer {lashkar-i-du‘d). 
When the petition of supplication reached the royal hearing, he sent 
for the Mir and spoke to him about it. The Mir said that he would 
Tvrite an answer and send it into the fort. He wrote as follows.^ 
‘‘ Know, 0 men of the fort, that salvation is in sincerity and safety in 

submission, and peace be upon whoever followeth the right path 
When M. Kamran had understood the purport of this writing, he 
wrote back by the same method that he would submit to whatever 
the Mir should order. His Majesty Jahanbani, inasmuch as kindness 
and benevolence were of his nature’s essence, sent off the Mir, who 
proceeded to the fort and expounded the doctnnes of verity w ic 
in reason’s reservoir are more sweet than limpid streams but more 
bitter to the sensual taste than the juice of the colocynth. In hm 
exposition and application he did not leave out a single point, an a 
every sentence of reproof the Mirza, as he had received a lesson from 


1 Explained by the Lucknow edi- 
tion by tlic word shikarlxind. The 
fitrdk arc the cords attached to the 
saddle and used for tying game to. 

2 Can this be the ^Inhatnmad 


‘Arab mentioned by Bayazid 111^, and 

who was Tahmasp s Imam . 
s It was in Arabic and A.F. gives 

the original and also a translation. 
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tlie crapulous headaches following on his debauches, hold down the 

head of submission and cried, “ I’ve sinned, I’ve sinned, FH do 
whatever you order.” The Mir said, Tho atonement is that jou 
arise and with a sincere soul and contrite heart come with me and 
do homage.” The Mirza, either from sincerity or deceit set off, but 
when they got near the gate, the Mir, who could percei\e the 
temporary nature of the feelings, became aware that they weic 
without rootd He stopped, and said to the ^lirza, As you ha\'c set 
out to kiss the threshold and have emerged from the circle of sedi- 
tion, and have escaped from a state of rebellion, the proper thing for 
auspiciousness and repentance is that you send the runaway oHioers 
to the Court with their necks bound, that you yourself recite the 
^utba in his Majesty’s name, and that you secretly depart and go 
off to the Hijaz.” The Mirza accepted the advice and agreed to 
evervthiug, but added, Entreat his Majesty to suffer Biibus to 
depart along with me, for he is an old servant, and I am desirous 
of atoning to him on this journey for what I have done to him.” 
When the Mir returned and reported the circumstances to his 
Majesty, he asked pardon for the Mirza’s offences, and his Majesty, 
on account of his constitutional kindness, forgave him and ratified 
all that the Mir had arranged. 

On Friday, 12th Rajab, 955, 12th August, 1548, Maulana C\bdul 
Baqi the Sadr recited the l^utba in his Majesty JahanbanI’s name, 


I 

} 

I Tliese words are followed bv the 

W 

clause, “ and this amount of submis- 
sion is sufficient in the outer world,” 
and this is put as if it were part of 
the Mlr’s reflections. But I believe 
it is a parenthesis of A.F.’s own. 

- This and much else is taken 
from Bayazid. It is strange that 
Kamran should have thought it 
possible for him to atone to Babas, 
but perhaps Babas’ return to him 
shewed that he had condoned the 
outrages. Kararan’s begging that 
Bab us might be allowed to go with 
him was a sign of grace, for it saved 
him from the probable fate of the 


other officers. Nizamu-d-dln says 
distinctlv that he beersed forfxivoness 

O o 

for Babas. BavazTd says tliat 
Kamran be^s^ed off Babas saving he 
bad killed his sons and that by taking 
him to Mecca he would obtain 
absolution (hahili hasil karmn). and 
that Hnmriyun agreed, saying that he 
did not want cuckolds (de;'-i/s) in 
his camp. According to Firishta. 
Humayun was so elated by his 
victory that he broken out into poetry 
in the fatahnama, or proclamation 
which he sent to Bairam Khan. 
Firishta gives the verses and also 
Bairani's quatrain in reply. 
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and Ills Majesty went off from tliere to a garden' in tlie neiglibour- 
hood. The batteries were dismantled, and an order was given that 


Haji Muhammad should be present with a body of troops, that the 
Mirza was departing with a few men, as had been arranged, and that 
until his exit from the dominions they should guard the borders. 
‘All Dost ;^an Bargbegl, ‘Abdal Walihab, Sayid Muhammad Pakna, 
Muhammad Quli Shaikh Kaman, Latifi Sahrindl and a number of 
others were appointed to guard the gate of the fort and to bring in 
the runaway officers and to let the Mirza pass with the sanctioned 
companions. The l^Xirza came out in accordance with the compact. 
Qxi the way, one of M. IbraliTm^s servants recognised as hi& own a 
horse which one^ of M. Kamran's servants was riding, and told this 


to M. Ibrahim, who sent people to bring away the horse. 5Vhen 
this was brought to his Majesty’s ears, he, in his courtesy, disapproved 
of the proceeding and censured M. Ibrahim, and he, out of shame 
and narrowness of disposition went off without leave to Kishm. Haji 
Muhammad, too, was blamed as the insult to the Mirza had been 
committed with his knowledge. A gracious firman containing 


apologies, with a robe of honour and a horse were sent along with 
Khwaja Jalalu-d-din Mahmud the Mir Biyiitat (to Kamran). When 
the night was somewhat advanced, Qaraca !^an was produced 
with a sword tied to his neck. When he came in front of the torches 
an order ^ was issued for removing the sword ; his guilt was forgiven, 
and he was honoured by being allowed to do homage. And his 
Majesty said* in Tiirki, “ ’Tis the fortune of war, such accidents as 


And his 


1 Apparently the garden of Mii 
Tiilac[ (Bayazid). 

2 Bayazid says it was a ddh, or 
maidservant who was on the horse. 
This would make the insult the 
gi-eater. A.F. probably uses the 
-word khidmatgar as at I. 44 line / to 

mean a female servant. 

3 Bayazid says that when Humayun 

caught sight of Qaraca he said, He is 
a white-bearded man, and I called him 
father, take off the sword from his 

neck.” 

* ‘ Alam-i-sipdhigar'l Appai- 

entlv Humayun kindly intended to 


console Qaraca for his defeat by re- 
presenting that he had only suffered 
from the mistakes or accidents in- 
separable from war, and drew a veil 
over the treachery of his behaviour. 
■\Ve find in Bayazid, Humayun using 
a similar expression in the moment 

of his defeat at Bal^ in order to 
hearten his men. The words there 
are Hazrat anv:a dilddrihd midad 
and lic ‘dJavi sipaligirist ‘aiha 
iiadarad. “ His Majesty was using 

various encouragements, say mg it 

is the fortune of war, there is no 
disgrace.” 
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this must happen/^ He was ordered to stand on tlic left, below 
Tardi Beg Khan. 

Next they brought Musahib Beg with a quiver aud a sw^ord at 
his neck. When he came near the torches an order was given for 
removing the weapons. Similarly they brought Sardur Beg the 
son of Qaraca Khan. His Majesty said “ ^Tis the elders fault, what 
fault have the children committed ? ” In this manner the other officers 


were brought in one after the other and heai’d the news of pardon. 
Last, came Qurban Qarawal, a personal servant of his Majesty and 
with shame and downcast looks did obeisance. His Majesty said in 


Turk!, “ What ailed ijou, and what made you go away.’^ He replied 
in the same language, “ What is the use of inquiring about the 
complexion of those who have been made black by the hand of God’s 
power” Hasan Quli Sultan Muhrdar, who Avas always allowed 
liberty of speech, recited this verse in the assembly. 


Ve rse . 


When a lamp has been lighted by God 
Who puffs at it burns his own beard. 

All the officers felt uneasy at the appropriateness * (of the 
quotation) to Qaraca Khau wdio had a long beard. Next day liis 
Majesty marched from there and encamped in a pleasant meadow on 
the bank of the Tfiliqan * river. On Wednesday, 17 th Rajab, M. 
Kamrau came back, under divine guidance, and did homage. The 
explanation of this remarkable occurrence is as follows. In Badfiin- 
darah^ M. Kamrau was expatiating to M. ^^Abdulhih in thanksgiving 
for the. royal favours and was expressing his surprise at his Majesty ’s 


1 Bayazld says that on hearing 
Qarban’s reply Humayan smiled anc 
told his diicdns that if Qarban’s jagii 

had been resumed, it should b( 
restored to him. 

® This verse as stated by Vambery 
Hist, of Bokhara, *2.56, to have beei 


quoted by the unfortunate Khwaja 
Abul Makarim (see Babar’s Mem. 65\ 
to Shaibani in 1501 when questioned 
as to why he had shaved off his beard. 

^ Probably the better rendering is 


that given by Erskine in a note Hi.st. 
II. 35/. ‘'All the rebel lords, but 
especially Qaraca, felt much ashamed. 

* Ajiparently the Bang! river, 
which is called b^* Xizainu-d-din the 
Taliqan river. 

6 Nizamu-d-din, Lucknow ed. 215, 
says Kamrau had gone two leagues 
iparasangs) when he turned back. 
Erskine’s copy, see Hist. II. 358, had 
tea and not two leagues, and this is 
in all probability correct. 
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passiug over so many crimes aud acts of disrespect. M. ‘Abdullah 
asked him what he would have done if he had been in his Majesty’s 
place. Kamran replied that he would not have forgiven or forgotten 
Then, said M. ‘Abdullah, you have an opportunity of making atone- 
ment, how would it be if you availed yourself of it ? The Mirza 
asked what he meant, and M. ‘Abdullah*' said, e aie this day in a 
place where the king’s arm cannot reach ns. The right thing is for 
us to go post haste with a few men and make our submission, return 
thanks to his Majesty and beg pardon for our offences, and render 
acceptable service.” M. Kamran approved of the idea and set off with 
a few men ; when he came nigh the camp he sent Babus to do 

obeisance and to report his coming. His Majesty JahanbanI rejoiced 
at the coming of the Mirza and ordered that first Mun‘im Khan, 
Tardi Beg Khan, Mir Muhammad Munshi, Hasan Quli Sultan 
Muhrdar,°Baltii Beg, Tuwaci Begl, Takhcl Beg aud many others 


should go forth, and after them that Qasim Husain Sultan Shaibaui, 


Khizr Khv, 


Khan and many othei'S should go, and thirdly, that M. Hindal, M. 
‘Askari, and M. Sulaiman should go to welcome him. And on the same 
day he ordered that the chains should be taken off M. ‘Askari’s feet. 

Next morning the princes and officers came and paid their 
respects in accordance with forms which his Majesty had prescribed, 
and his Majesty Jahaubani took his seat on the throne and held a 
general audience. M. Kamran hastened forward to kiss the carpet 
and paid the obeisances of supplication and the prostrations of 
sincerity. His Majesty Jahanbani graciously observed, “ The ceremo- 
nials of reception {dldayi-Uora) have been observed, now come and 
let us embrace like brothers.” Then he clasped the Mirza to his 
bosom, and wept so violently that all those present were touched to 
the heart. The Mirza after making profound obeisances sat on the 
left 2 in accordance with the royal indication. His Majesty said m 



1 This is the ‘Abdullah Khan 
Jkloghal of Blochraann, 3P6. He was 

Kamran's brother-in-law, and Akbar 
afterwards married his daughter. 

2 Jauhar .■'^ays. “ on the right 

hand," but all the A.N. MSS. liavc 

*■ left." Tliough llumriyun was very 
crencroiis and forpiviim he was also 


a great stickler for propriety and it 
was probably to mark Kamran s pre- 
vious misconduct that he was not 
put oil the right hand like Sulaiman 
the son of his father's cousin. 
Erskine, however, Hist. II. 358 seems 
to imply that the left was among the 
Turks the place of honour. 
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Turk! Sit close by.’’ The right side was pointed out to M. Sulaiman. 
In like manner the princes and officers sat on the right and left 
according to their degree. All the intimate courtiers, such as yasau 
Quli Muhrdar, Mir Aluhammad Munshi, Haidar Muhaniiuad, I\Iaqsud 
Beg Akhta sat close together {dar dingal). A great festival was 
held. Qasim CangT, Kocak Ghicaki, Makhlas Qabu/.i, Hafiz Sultan 
Arnhammarl Rukhua. Khwaia Kamalu-d-din Husain, Hafiz Muhrl and 


others of this enchanting band took their seats near the Icstive circle ^ 


{([il)') and disconrsed delightful music. Among the 3 ouiigei men 
{Ihhahd) there w^ere Kakar Shahani Beg Jalair^ lulak Qocin and 
others standing behind the circle Fruits and varied dislies 

O 

were set out in royal fashion. In this asseinbl\’' Hasan Quli ^luhrdar 

hf 

said to M. Kamran, “ I have heard that it was stated before you 
that some one had said in Pir Muhammad KJiau s presence that 
whoever did not cherish hatred as big as an orange against ^lartwza 
G-Vll was not entitled to be called a Musalman, and that you remarked 
thereupon that it behoved a servant of God to have such hatred as 
big as a pumpkin.” The Mirza became veiy angry and said, “ Then 
it seems people take me for a heretic” • {Ididrij/). There was general 
conversation ( ? ) and his Majesty Jahanbani scatterel pearls of speech. 
The meeting lasted till the end of da}". In this joyful assembly M. 

‘Askar! was made over to M. Kamran, and allowed to go to his 
quarters. As the Mirza had come in a hurry, tents, Ac., were erected 


1 Bayazid saj's, behind the gur. 
The word has several meaninsrs, the 
most commou being that of ‘‘ flags 
and other ensigns ; ” Blochmann 00 
note. But here the word seems to 
have the meaning given in P. de 
Conrteille’s Diet. “ cercle de gens 
qui sout en fete.” 

2 A.F. seems to have taken this 
story from Bayazid, and as usual, 
he rather spoils it. According to 
Bayazid the remark was first made 
in the Court of ‘Ubaidu-l-lah, and 
this is the way the story is told in 
Shah Tahmasp’s Memoirs. See Dr. 
Teufel’s paper on the Z.D.M.G. and 
Dr. Horn’s translation, Strasburg, 


1892, p. 37. Sec also the paper on 
BayazTd's iMemoirs J.A.S.B.. LXVI. 
Part I, Xo. 4 for 1698. Di'. Teufel 
quotes a somewhat similar mode of 
comparison from Herodotus. Kam- 
rau had married an Uzbeg wife, and 
was no doubt desirous when at Balkh 
of ingratiating him.sclf with the 
Uzbegs, who were Sunnis like 
himself. The storv therefore is 
probably true. In reply to Kararau’s 
angry denial Hasan excused him- 
self b}’ saying that he was only 
repeating what he had heard and by 
using the proverb that the quoting 
of infidel-expressions does not make 
one’s self an infidel. 
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for tim near the royal residence. Next day a counsel was held with 
the princes and officers about an expedition against Bal^. Every- 
one spoke according to his opinions. His Majesty ordered that when 
the army arrived at Nari whatever appeared proper should be carried 
into execution. Nari is a village from which there is a road to BalUj 
and another to Kabiil. 

On the fourth day they marched from this delightful station and 
at night encamped at the spring of Bandga^a which is near Ishkamish 
where a joyful assembly was held. To that memorable place his 
Majesty G-iti-sitani Firdus Makani had come in former times^ and !^aii 
Mirza and Jahangir Mirza had presented themselves there and placed 
the head of obedience on the line of command. And his Majesty 
Firdus Makani had in commemoration of his having halted there, and 
of the coming of his brothers and of their making their submission 
recorded the date on a rock. His Majesty JahanbanI Jinnat Ashiyanl 
who had come to this delightful spot in accordance with H.H. 
Gltl-sitanl’s precedent also recorded the date of his coming, and of 
the homage of M. Kamran, and the assembling together of the 
brothers. And these two dates of two mighty kings on one stone- 
tablet are like the writing of the portico of time on the page of 
night and day, being two closely intertwined memorials.*^ From 

proceeded to the village of Narl ^ and proceeded 


thence his Majesty 


I 

I 

1 The meaning seems to bo that t 

^ \ 

the two inscriptions followed one 
another like day the night. But I 
think that A.F. has misread his 
iiuthority (Bayazid) and is in error in 
thinking that Babar and Hiimayan’s 
inscriptions were at one and the same 
place. Bayazid says Babar engraved 
ilia on his return from Saraar- 
(jand. The inscription then is pro- 
bably that mentioned in Babar s 
;Memoirs p. 101, but that was put up 
at a place north of the Oxus, viz., at 
Abburdan in the Masiha or Masi^a 
hill country and near Uratipa and 
Farghana. Ishkami^ or Ishkamish 
lies S. of the Oxus and S.E. Qanduz. 


If Babar was ever there and put up 
an inscription, it is an event not 
mentioned in his Memoirs. There 
is also an Ishkashm in East BadaUi- 
shau near the ruby mines. According 
to Gulbadan Begam the meeting of 
the brothers was at Kishm, but this 
is east of Taliqan and out of 
Huraayau’s way. Bandgashd or more 
properly Bandkasha means a bolt or 
bar and probably was a name given 
to the place on account of the 
reunions that took place there. 
Bayazid tells us that Humayun carved 

the letters with his own hand. 

2 Though Kamran was pardoned 
at Taliqan, his retirement to Mecca 
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to distribute tbe territory of Badakbshan. Khatlau, whicb. is 
commonly known as Killab^ was given to M. Kamran as far as the 
(river) Miik^ and Qaratigin, Cakar !^ian was M, Kamianspiime 
minister and was sent along with him. ^Askari M, was also sent 2 
along with the Mirza, and Qaratigin was given to him as his fief. 
Though M. Kamran was not satisfied with his fief yet in consideration 
of his having been granted his life he did not make any objection. 
Qila’ Zaffar; TalTqan and several other parganas were assigned to 
Mirzas Sulaiman and Ibrahim. Qanduz, (^url, Kahmard, Baqlan, 
IshkamiA and Narl were conferred on M. Hindal, and Sher ^AU was 


sent along with him. It was arr 
Balkh should take place next year. 

was apparently still contemplated. 

So probably he took no part in the 
discussion at TalTqan or its vicinity 
about the expedition to Bal^. As 
he had been helped by PTr Muham- 
mad the Khan of Balkh, (Erskine, 

I 

Hist. II. 368, thinks this was one 
reason for the expedition), and had an 
Uzbeg wife it is hardly natural that i 
he should have been consulted. 
Jauhar is probably wrong in saying 
that Humayun contemplated giving 
Balkh in exchange for or in addition 
to Kulab. It was not till after the 
army got to Narl (or NarTu) that the 
change was made by Avhich Kamran 
gave up his pilgrimage and accepted 
Khatlan orKiilab. At NarT Kamran 
set off on his expedition to Mecca 
and had gone half a ko$ when Hasan 
Quli overtook him, and in accordance 
Avith Humayun’s instructions induced 
him to return and to accept Kulab. 
Thus then Kamran turned twice back, 
once at TalTqan and again at NarTn. 

1 For descriptions of Khatlan and 
QaratigTn see the Introduction 
to Erskine’s translation of Babar’s 
Memoirs. Sec also Yule’s Essay, 


auged that the expedition against 
After the princes had thus been 


prefixed to Wood’.s Journey, p. Ixx. 
They arc both remote place.s, and 
mountainous tracts, N. of the Oxus, 
and no doubt this is why they Averc 
given to Kamran and ‘AskarT. 
Cakar Khan Avas the sou of Sultan 
Wais Qipcaq (BayazTd 36n. and A.N. 
I. -278). 

The Muk or Muksu is a riA'cr, 
Reclus VI. 332. It flows northwards, 
and falls into the Surkhab ri\'cr 
(Avhich again is a tributary of the 
Oxus) in the east of QaratigTn. See 
also Yule’s Essay, prefixed to Wood’s 
Journey, p. Ixx. text and note. 

° According to Jauhar, Kamran 
even after he Aveut to Kabul ex- 
pressed a desire to be relieved of his 
gOA'crnment, and to be alloAvcd to go 
' on pilgrimage. Humayun invited 
him to Kabul, but he Avould not go 
and quoted a couplet of Kh^aiu to 
' the effect that after thirty years he 

I had discovered that sovereigntj' wa.- 

% 

' bcgguiy (darv'cshat) and beggary 
soA'erciguty. But, says Jauhar, he 
was not sincere in the bottom of his 
heart. 
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made recipients of royal favours his Majesty decided upon going to 
Kabul. In a final meeting, agreement and engagements, which are 
the passwords of those who arrange temporal affairs, were inter- 
changed and everyone having been committed to God, the Disposer 
of men whether great or small, was permitted to depart, but of 
brotherly affection he called for a cup of sherbat and after taking a 
little of it he tendered it to M. Kamrau, and an order was given that 

each prince should in his turn partake of the royal draught 


r 


Mirzas 


see Vullers aud pledge themselves to unity and concpr . 

accordance with the lofty command they together with the bond of 
brotherhood tied the knot of sincerity and friendship. Bach prince 
received a standard and a kettle drum, and thereby was proclamied 
to have obtained the dignity of a confidential relationship. - - 
Kamran, Sulaiman and Hindal were honoured with taManto^s 
went off from here to their fiefs. Tlie royal cortege marched to lOuis 
and halted in that delightful spot. His Majesty then went on y 
Parian towards Kabnl. Parian is a fort of which Ins Majesty ^a.i - 
qarani laid the foundations after he had chastised the Hindus o 

Katur.-^ His Majesty repaired it and gave 

AVhen the victorious standards arrived there Pa 1 wan os ii 

was ordered to repair the broken down fort, and the task of super- 
vision was assigned to various officers. His Majesty remained there 
ten days and by Paid wan’s exertions the tort received s ape in 
course of a week, and was furnished with gates, battlements and 

embrasures.” His Majesty left Beg Mii-ak m charge of i - 

When the world-adorning mind was relieved from the busi 

of the fort he turned his attention to the silver mines, 
that the receipts did not equal the w or ing-e^en-es. 




that tJlB itiUtriuLo -''1 — - . 

proceeded and encamped on the bank of the Panjs_ir 

Lss of Hshtar Karam.‘ He reached the environs of Kabnl in the 

Lginning of winter when the ground had become white with snow 

and waited there for some days in ex pectation of a suita e tme 

Stones, &c., were thrown down on the 


1 Blochmann 50. The tamaaidgh 
was composed of the tails of the } ak 
and was a flag of the highest dignity. 
See Tar. Bash. 103 note. 

s Sanganddz, properly places where 


enemy. 

t Major Eaverty has kindly in- 
formed me that this should be Gram, 
village, the name meaning the 
camel’s village. 
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propitious hour. His ^Majesty tlio Shahin^ah in whose coming thcie 
were thousands of prosperities and good omens came out to welcome 
him. The Atgah Khan and a number of the courtiers tendered 
their service. His Majesty exulted and expanded at the auspicious 
sight of that eye-pupil of the Khildfat and new moon of glory, from 
whose temples there shone the auspiciousness of the two worlds, and 
prostrated his forehead in thanksgiving to Almighty God. On 
Friday, 2nd Ramzan, which was the auspicious time, he, attended by 
victory. and concpiest, cast the shadow of his advent over the city, 

X 

and prostrated himself on the floor of prayer. Blessings and congra- 
tulations arose from the people, and at this time Samandar ' came 
from Kashmir with petitions and presents from M. Haidar. In the 
letter were eloquent praises of the climate, of the spring and tho 
autumn, of the flowers and fruits of Kashmir, and pressing entreaties 
that he would visit that lovely region. There were also litting 
expressions about the conquest of Hindustan, and incitements were 
held to the world-conquering genius. His Majesty out of the 
abundance of his goodness sent a diploma of victory full of favourable 
expressions to the Mirza. And he mentioned therein his secret 
designs upon India. He was constantly engaged in })lans for 
strengthening the Khilafat and for improving the affairs of the State, 
and applied his intellect to this object in accordance with the methods 
which the times called for. Among them was his dismissing to the 
Hijaz Qaraca Khan and Musahib Beg who wmre ringleaders in hypo- 
crisy, and deserving of all kinds of punishment. His idea was that 
perchance in times of exile, which is a file of the immoderate in spirit, 
they might think of the time of fortune, and recognisinft- its blcssiin'-.s 


O 


to some measure might refrain from following evil. They went off 
and stayed in the Hazara country, and at length the clemency of his 
Majesty JahanbanI accepted the inaudible '^ excuses of thos 


sc ingrates. 


1 Apparently Samaudur ivas 
.Humayan’s servant and presumedly 
had been sent by him to Kashmir. 
See former mentions of him in A.X. 
173 and 179, where also he is spoken 
of as an ambassador. There is 
nothing about him in the Tar. , Eash. 
Perhaps he was sent at the time 
when Waqdiim Beg was exiled to 


Kashmir in 95-2. A.F. 1ms already 
mentioned that Haidar jcad the 
khutba in Humayrm’s name when 
Kabul was conquered. Qti. wa.s this 
in 952 or 95 i ? 

2 Xamaeamu unheard, meaning 
I .suppose, that they were too far off 

to be heard, perhaps= unspoken. 
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to Persia along with gifts and rarities in order that the foundations 
of affection might be renewed, and love be confirmed. 

Among the occurrences of this year was the martyrdom of M. 
Ulu^ Beg; Muhammad Sultan. The brief account of this 

affair is that the Mirza was proceeding from Zamin Dawar, whicli 
was his fief, towards Badakhshan in order to pay his respects to his 


Khwaj 


in fight. 


^ ^ 

desire to kiss the threshold, and to atone for his offences. When 
they came near Ghaznin the news of the grand army’s victory arrived 
and Khwaja M^uazzam prevailed upon the Mirza to go against the 
Hazaras so that they might attack and harry a tribe who were 
always practising plunder and robbery. From the inconsidera.teness 
which is the natural stock of youthful arrogance and is the madness 
of pride they did not observe proper strategy and showed rashness 

The Mirza drank the last draught from the goblet of the 
scimeiar, and his Majesty exalted Tardi Muhammad ^an by assign- 
ing Zamin Dawar to him as his fief and sent him off in order that he 
mrght bring that country into order. In the same year the ambas- 
sadors of ^Ibdu-r-rashid Khan, son of Sultan Said :aan, the ruler of 
Kashghar arrived bringing valuable presents. They weie welcomed 
with favours and allowed to return quickly. At the same time ^Abbas 
Sultan, one of the Uzbeg princes, gained auspiciousness by kissing 
the threshold, and was received with favour. His rank was exalte ^ 
by his marriage with the chaste Gulcihara Begam, a youugei sis ei 

uf his Majesty. „ ..r 

Amono’ the occurrences of this year was the mai }i on o 

Shah, bvotLv of M. Ulugii Beg. He was coming from Uslitar Kavam 


.7bich was n, his fief, with the intention of 

when he reached the pass of JImar, §bah hlnhamma ''^havin'' 

liaji Muhammad, in revenge for M. Muhammad Sultan s ha^ 

killed Koki, the paternal uncle of Hsii e nTss and 

ambush and shot him with an arrow at the top of t P J 

raised the Mirza on that summit to the glorious degree o J 


I She was Humriyaii7 half-sister, 

elder sister of Gulbadan 


liemg ail 


Bccram. Thi.. 'va^ her .cceund marriage. 


‘Abbas soon ran away, J^ee nexi 
chapter. The lady was no longer 
vouim, being probably over thirty. 
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CHAPTER XLYI. 


March op his Majesty JahInbIn! jANNAT-ASSYiNi from Kabul to 
BalzHj and his return owing to the discordance of ^r. 

Kamran and the hypocrisy op the officers. 


Though the conquest of India and the removal of weeds from 
that garden held a foremost place in his Majesty’s mind, and thougli 
he was also anxious to visit Kashmir, he postponed tliese enterprises 
and undertook* the expedition to Balkh, which had been previously 
determined on, and for which preparations had been made. 

In the beginning of 956® (February, 1549), when the season had 
become milder, he sent Baltu Beg, one of his confidants, to M. Kamran 
with the information that he was proceeding against Bal]A in accor- 
dance with agreements, and that M. Kamran should co-operate in this 
and meet him when he should arrive at the borders of Badakhshan. 
Orders were also sent to Mirzas HindM, ^Askarl, Sulaiman and 
Ibrahim to make arrangements for carriage and to prepare their men 
and join quickly. 


The grand expedition started, but because of arrangements and 286 
the disposal of business and the coming of HajI Muhammad Khan 
from ^aznln, there was a delay of nearly a month in Calak.® From 

this stage Khw. Dost Khawand was sent to Kulab to bring in M. 
Kamran. 

Khw. Qasim Buyutat, a former vizier, lOiw. M. Beg, wlio was 
dtwdn-i-^dl* but owing to whose want of guiding-power {bl rasAidi) 


i According to Firishta, Bairam 
Khan had an old quarrel with the 
Uzbaks and so urged on the expedi* 
tion against Balkh. 

* 956 H. began on January 30th. 
Bayazid says that Humayun started 
in the beginning of spring ; perhaps 


A.F. was reckoning by the Persian 
year. 

S It is only about two miles north- 
west of Kabul. (Babar, 138). 

* I have not found this title, if 
title it be. Perhaps it implies that 
M. Beg was the existing vizier or 
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Kliw. Ghazi had seized the charge of affairs — and Maqsud *Ali 

who was M. Kamran’s factotum, made with others an inquiry, through 
the instrumentality of Mir Barka, into the affairs of l^w. Ghazi 
and Riih. Allah. Mun^im IQian, Muhammad Qnli !^an Barlas, 
Faridun !^an and Maulana ^Abdu-l-baqi, the sadr, were appointed to 
audit the accounts. Husain Quit Sultan ^ who was one of his Majesty’s 
intimates, was the superintendent in this affair. The result of the 
inquiry was that ^w. Ghazi and Ruh Allah and a number of other 
condemned ^ clerks were held to ransom. Muhammad QuH Sultan was 
appointed to take an account of ^w. Ghazi’s property, and i^w. 
Sultan Mli, who, by the favour of his Majesty/ had received the title 
of Afzal {most excellent) ;^an, was raised from the position of 

niushrif-i-hmjntdt to that of dlKdii-i-huyTiWit. 

At this time, M- Ibrahim came post and did homage and was 
welcomed with favours. 

"When his Majesty’s mind had been set at rest about the neces- 
sary arrangements for the expedition, he marched to Istalif. Here 
^Abbas Sultan^ Uzbak absconded. His Majesty marched slowly, as 
he waited to be joined by the Mirzas. When he heard that they had 
started, and that M. Kamran was getting ready, he went by Panjshir 
and encamped at Andarab. In imitation of his Majesty Sahib-qirani, 
he halted for three days at a stage ^ where that fortunate prince had 
laid foundations. Thence he went to Nari, where there is a meeting 
of the ways. Having crossed the Nari Pass, he traversed the plain 
of Nilbar,® the spring beauty of which is famous and pre-eminent 
above that of other parts of Badakhshan. Near this flowery spot, 
Mirzas HindM and Sulaiman did homage and were encompassed with 
favours. Here at M. Sulaiman’s request, M. Ibrahim was permitted 


dXicd'ii and did not perform tte duties. 

Beg was a nephew of Khw. Jahan 
AmTna of Herat and a poet who 
wrote under the name of ShahrT. 

(Blochmann, 4'24}. 

1 Sister’s son of Bairam and known 

by the title of Khanjahan. Bloch- 
Tnaan, 329). 

2 Mo.taghalUlrd glrdncland. Cf. 

text. 241 for use of this verb. Appar- 


ently the same Muhammad Quli or 
hAJi was employed in both cases. 

s Blochmann, 376. Nizdmti-d-din 
says Akbar bestowed the title. 

* He had recently married a sister 

of Humayun. 

6 Probably Parian. 

® Apparently contracted fion 

nilufar, the lotus or water-lily. 
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to go to Badakhakau' that ho might protect tho country and look 
after tho local army. 

From the neighbourhood of Baqlan/' Mirzas Hindal and Siihuman 
and Haii Muhammad Khan and a number of oxpcn-ioncod and omn- 
getic men were sent on in advance, tliat they might sot froo Iroin I lie 
Uzbeks the town of Aibak, a dependency of Balkh which is famed 
for its cultivation, the abundance of its fruits, and tlio excellence ot 

its climate. 

At this time, Sher Muhammad Pakna — one of tho personal 
attendants {ynsdwiildn) killed a leopard with an arrow and piesonted 
it. Husain Quli muhrddr, represented that tho 'I’urks rogardcul it as 
unlucky to kill a leopard when on an expedition, and said that, at the 
time when Bairam U gh lan made him prisoner and brought him 
before Kistan Qara,'‘ the ruler of Balkh, and they were making 
preparations in Jajaktu^ and Maimana for inarching to Ilm’at, some- 
one killed a leopard and for this reason the expedition was stayed. 

His Majesty paid no heed*’ to this story, and hold firmly to his reso- 
lution of going to Balkh. 

Next day the advance force arrived at Aibak. Pir Muhammad 
Khan, the ruler of Balkh, had sent his guardian, Kiiw. Bagh ^ and a 


I Apparently here u.sc!d to dc'notc 
Ki^m, the capital. They wei’o already 
in Badaklifihaii. 

* It is west of Narin and .south of 
Qnndnz. 

3 Called by Blochmann (464) tho 
“ well-known Bairam Oghlau.” It 
apjiears from Ba 3 'azld that he was 
maternal uncle of Muhammad Hakim. 

* An elder brother of Pir Muham- 
mad and his predecessor in Balkh. 
He was a son of Jani Beg (Vambery’s 
BoJihara, 282n.) and seems to have 
died in 955 H. See Shahid Sadiq 
2355. 

^ The text omits the conjunction 
between these names but a variant 
gives it and it occurs in Ba 3 ’^azTd, and 
the Hadiqatu-l-aqdllm gives the namc.s 


a.s those of two towns. Vhmdnity 
(l.c, Iiitrod. XXIX H.) spr-aks of 

Tcbicbektu and Almar (moflcrn 
Maimana). Maimana li<‘s ab<»ut half- 
way between BalkJi aud Herat, 'riu! 
Jajaktu of the text scom.s pro])orly 
to be Cbicliaktn and is so spelt in the 
map appended to Captain Yale's 
“ England and Russia face to fa(‘,e. 

(1887).” It lies wc.st-soutli-wost of 
Maimana. 

* BayazTd sa 3 's that Ilumayuii 
remarked that the Uzbeks were liis 
enemies and that what was a bad 
sign for them was a good ono for 
himself. 

7 Text, Maq ; but BayazTd, wliom 
probably A.F. is copying, has Biigh 
Maq may however be rigid for ii 
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number of experienced men sucli as ll M., Husain Sa‘id Bai/ 
Muhammad Quli M. and Jujak M. to guard Aibak and provide for 

its defence. They reached it at about the same time as the imperial 
army and had no resource but to enter the fort of Aibak and secure 
themselves there. His Majesty arrived and set himself to take the 
fort and distributed the batteries. In two or three days the garrison 
asked for quarter and came out and did homage and Aibak fell into 


the hands of the imperial servants. 

His Majesty held a royal festival and consulted with the atdllq 

about the conquest of Transoxiana. The atdUq represented that he 

was not a fit person to consult about such matters, but his Majesty 

replied that he bore marks of honesty, and that he should, without 

hesitation, say what he thought. Then the atdhq said that as the 

_ ^ r I ^ T T ^ /-V 1 ■AT O T 


Khan 


bauds, be should put them all to death and go on in the career o£ 
victory, for Transoxiana would fall into his hands without a battle. 
Uis Majesty replied that it is ignoble to break one's word and that 
this is especially so in the case of princes; that ho had gran e 
qnarter and could not recede from this. The atabq replied «iat 
his Majesty did not approve of this plan, he miglit keep him prisoner 
and make a treaty to the effect that all the conntry on th,s side of 

Khului should be his own and that an auxiliary force s ou e 
supplied (i.e.. by Pir Muhammad) whenever the expedition against 

Imlia should take place. As the eternal will and slablished decree 
had gone forth against these two propositions, what was ^ 

the pen of fate appeared to the Lord of Purpose to be pie 
H.s Majesty stayed there several days Though the climate of Aibak 

and its abundance of fruit were a motive for staying, S'® ® 

reason was the non-arrival of M. Kamran. The wise and far-seeing 

used to imsist that if this delay had not taken place, irl u.amma 


rnefius praise in 'lurki unci might ix; 
part of a proiter name ^vllile Bagh 
doe,s not seem iiart of a man’s name. 
It seems not impossible that Maq is 

an abbreviation of Imacp 

1 Sec Wood'.s Jonniej', 2‘24, where 

hf savs that Bai has tiic same signifi- 
(MiK'f a.' Khan amoiig.st the Afghans. 


2 A good instance of A.F. s turgid 
style. Instead of simply stating that 
Humayun rejected the apparently 
sound proposition of the atdllq, he 
says that as another course had been 
decreed by fate, Humayun also pre- 

ferred it. 
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ivnan wuuiu. uvl . 

put to tl-e rout or obliged to make peace ou eucb terms as h,s Maje. y 

For ^Abdu-l-^azTz Khan ^ and the other Uzbek lUiaiis would 


chose. 


uot have been able to come to help. Since there was ong do at 

they had time to come to the assistance of the enemy, the U zbc 

officers who had been taken prisoners, were sent to Kabul with Wiw. 

Qasim viaMiUs, one of the trusted of the Court, but his Jlajesty took 

the atSlln with him and marched by way of Khulm. Two or three 

i.oUarl Qf. ■R5ba Shahii. is ext 


Khulm 


day they encamped near the shrine ^ which is a well-known landmai , 
and scouts brought information that a large body of Uzbeks had 
arrived under the leadership of Waqqas Sultan and Shah Muhammad 

Sultan UisarT.^ 

His Majesty drew up bis troops and set his foot m the stirrup 
of victory. A slight engagement took place between the advance 
guards and, at the time of en amping, Shah Muhammad Sultan 
Hisari attacked the camp with a large force. Brave men like Kabuh 
Hian,^ brother of Muhammad Qasim raanJJ, ^er Muhammad Pakua 
and Muhammad Khan Turkman distinguished themselves. Kabuli 
fell and the enemy being unable to resist took to flight. 

U^lan, a man of distinction among the Uzbeks, was made prisoner 
and brought to the presence. A dispute arose between Muhammad 
^an Turkman and Saiyid Muhammad Pakna, each claiming the 
honour of this feat. His Majesty asked Ukin who had brought him 
down. He pointed to Muhammad Khan and said, “ He first aimed 
a blow at me and the wind of it unhorsed me. When I recovered 
mvself and stood up, this other man,” pointing to Saiyid Muhammad 



cm 


1 As stated in text, lie was a son 
of Ubaidu-l-lah, the brother-in-law 
of Haidar M. He began to reign in 
Bukhara in 1540. 

s The ;Mazar-i-shar7f of the maps. 
It is the shrine of Shah Auliya, i.e.. 

•‘All. Muhammad’s son-in-law, his 
tomb having been discovertxl there, 
it i>s said, during the reign of Sultan 
Husain Baiqra. There is an account 
of its discovery iii the HaJiriafv-h 


aqalim s. Ealkh. Cf. too ood’s 
Journey. 135. 

s Perha]is another son of JSiii Reg 
and brother of PTr Muhaiunvaih 

Bavazid calls him a son of BaraiulQq 

♦ * 

Sultan. The Tar. lia^. (lol and 
452) also mentions a ^ah 51. Sultan 
who wa.s a eTaiulson ot Sultan 5Jah- 

m 

mud Khan. 

■* Bavazid tells us he was killed and 

k. 

his head cut olf and taken to IJalkh 
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Pakna, ‘‘ struck me ou the face with his sword/' His Majesty blamed 
iSaivid Muhammad saying, “ He was thrown down by Muhammad 
Ivhan ; you were ungenerous to strike another's catch [said).” He 

^ -- j 


Khan 


^ - ^ 

Pir Muhammad akhta to be cared for. 

In spite of the signs of victory, hypocritical, disloyal officers 
continued to show faint-heartedness and were continually uttering 
false reports about M. Kamran and spreading them among themselves. 
Thouo-h everything disgraceful which they ascribed to the Mirza 
had the appearance of truth, for he was capable of it and of more, 

yet in this instance, they fastened false charges on him. 

In fine the Uzbeks gave battle next day in great force and tried 

/» • 1 * 


Khan 


O 


Khan 
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on the left. His Majesty also drew up his army, he himself occupy- 
ing the centre, M. Sulaiman the right wing and M. Hindal the left, 
while Qaraca Khan, Haji Muhammad Hian, Tardi Beg Hian, Munbm 
Khan and Sultan Husain Beg JalMr with his brothers were in the 

After mid-day the armies encountered one another and a great 
acred till evening. Brave men trod the field of courage and 


van. 


battle r 


of hi 


diove off the euemy’s front ranks across the canals ancl into the 
outer defences (kScahand) of Balkh. His Majesty in the strength 
.... mental Tiironr and wisdom, wished to pursue and to take his 
standards across the canals. His hypocritical followers while pre- 
tendinw to anree, gave wrong adTice, and ignorant friends supported 
their Opinio; out of ignorance, and thereby made the opinion of 
enemies to prevail. They did not permit the crossing of the cana s 
and littered timorous speeches, sometimes alleging the paucity o 
their men and the number of the enemy ; sometimes speaking 
Jl. KSmran’s going to Kabul and of their fears lest soUmrs 

families should be made prisoners, and 

oi.cht to wait for M. Kamran. Pressing these and othei matte s 
the; recommended a retreat. At length, after a thousand struggles 
with his spirit, it was agreed to proceed to Daragaz wliic i is a s r ^ 
position, and to stay there some days and collect the A.maqs 
other soldiers and so to get together the ' 


iiiLT tlint dolriy 

< 

event of bis having mar 


accurate news of M. Kamran would arrive. 


In the 


■ched against Kabul, it was not proper for 
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them to torment themselves {liujtdn)^ in those parts. At a futinc 
time, they could with whole heart, conciuer Balkh, nay, Traiisoxiana 
and, by the help of God, they had been constantly successful up to 
this day and would continue so. For every reason it was right to 
withdraw and proceed to Dara-gaz. His Majesty seeing the general 
feeling, was helpless and ordered a march in that direction. 

Thus the already captured Balkh was lot go on account of tlio 
discord of the disloyal. Shai kh Bahlul was sent to tuin back the 
van which had crossed the stream and driven back the Uzbeks and 
entered the fortifications {^ahrhand). M. Sulaiman and a mnidx'r 
of other valiant men were appointed to bo the rear-guard. 

As the whole aim of the disaffected and black-hearted was to 
confound the army, this compulsory retreat to Dara-gaz, which 
happened also to bo on the route to Kabul, was represented as a 
return thither, and the march of M. Kamran was on every-ono’s 
tongue. Men lost heart and separated in different directions. 
Though his Majesty Jahanbaui sent Husain Quli SI. imihrddr who ivas 
one of his confidants, and a number of others also, to turn back tho 
disheartened crowd, it was of no avail, as proposition and disposition 
did not coincide {taqdJr muafiq-i-tadhir nalud). And in fact tho 
decree of the Omnipotent was to this effect in order that the vast 


country of India might be sheltered from tho mischief of tyrants and 
the inflictions of oppressors and become tho descension-point of tho 
blessings of a holy personality, and the abiding-throne and thcatro 
{taJditgdh-i-ald dastgdh) of his Majesty, the S^dhanshdh, tho Shadow 
of God j and that many thousands of good seeds might be shed over 
the wide fields of earth and the hope-plots of the sincere. To sum 
up ; God, the World-adorner, revealed such a victory as tliis under 
the guise of conditions which might prove a lesson and a warnino- to 
the wise, and thereby brought to pass the things of counsel and 
wisdom. For had this disaster not occurred, the work of the help- 
less ones of India would have been hindered by the undertaking of 
the conquest of Transoxiana; and the setting-in order of those lands 

which are a haven for the pilgrims of the seven climes, had sunk 
under the veil of delay. 


t Kaftan means to split or cleave 
and the sense seems to be that now 
their minds were divided ; afterwards 


the}' could in comfort ha Jekatir-\- 

jama\ flit, with united heart, con- 
quer Balkh, etc. 
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Ill brief, when the enemy became aware of the unpleasing 
occurrence (i.e., the retreat), they put their own confused affairs in 
order and came in pursuit. His Majesty Jahanbani displayed 
splendid courage and performed achievements whose eulogy might be 
the frontispiece to the model-battles of the world. In that jungle of 
tigers of war, his world-traversing dun-coloured ^ steed which bore 
the name of tasarru-n-nazirhi ^ and had been presented to him by 
INIuhammad Khan,® the governor of Herat and which he was riding, fell 
from being wounded by an arrow. Haidar Muhammad presented 
that leader of faith and dominion with his own horse and was exalted 
by this piece of service. As the Divine protection was hovering over 
that Lord of Sovereignty's throne, he was brought into a place of 
safety. Most of his followers, when they beheld symptoms of defeat, 
dispersed in all directions in a cowardly and ignominious manner. 

The names of the chief officers of the army are as follows : 
Miras Hindal and Sulaiman, Qaraca Khan.Haji Muhammad Khan, Tard! 
Beg Khan,Mun‘im Khan,Khizr Khw. Sl.,-^ Muhammad Quli Khan Jalair, 
Iskandar Khan, Qasim Husain Khan, Haidar Muhammad 
‘Abdu-l-lah Khan Uzbek, Husain Quit ^an miihrddr, Muhibb ^Ali Kha^ 


1 ZarrTn fdm, golden-coloured. 
Baj-azid calls the horse, asp-i-qula, 
dun-coloured. 

* Tasarru-n-ndzirln. It delights 
beholders. This is an Arabic ex- 
pression and is used in the Koran to 
describe the kind of cow which 
Moses told the Israelites to sacrifice. 
The reading of the text is probably 
correct, but it differs from the word 
in Bayazid, in the copy in the India 
Office though it would seem that it 
is from Ba 3 azid that A.F. has 
taken the story. There the word 
looks like nazzar, but Erskine in 
his MS. translation has nashtar so 
perhaps he took the word to be 
nastar, or nasrin, i.e., the narcissus. 
This might be au allusion t-o the 

yellow colour of the horse. 

Bayazid who was evidently fond 
fjf horses and proud of his powers 


of managing them, as a later story 
of his shows, is careful to tell us 
that BEumayun’s horse afterwards 
died of its wound. He adds that 
the horse given by Haidar to Hu- 
mayun was tdraqi, bow-legged, or 
■weak-kneed. 

3 Most MSS. seem to have Sharafu- 
d-dln after Muhammad Khan. 

* Gulbadan Begam’s affection in- 
duces her to represent her husband 
as behaving in heroic fashion during 
the retreat, by turning back to search 
for Hindal. But Bayazid names 
him as one of those who refused to 
stand when called upon to do so by 
Husain QulI and he says it was Shah 
Quli Naranjl who went back to look 
for Hindal. A.F. seems to include 
in his list both the leaders who be- 
haved well and those who ran away. 
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(8on of) Mir Ktalifa, SI. Husaiu Khan, Baltu SI., Mueahib Bog, ghali 
Bidagt Khan, Shftham Khan Beg Jalair, ghah Quli Naranji, Muhammad 
Qasim 'niaujl) Latafu-l-lah of Sihrind, ‘Abdu-l-wahhab AujI,' Bagi 

Muhammad parwdnci, and Khaldin.* 

Three days later, his Majesty halted at the top of tho pass of the 
Foui* Springs and here Muhammad. Quli Shaikh Turkman ^ who had 
hit on the right road, heard of the royal party and joined it. 

From this place, his Majesty wrote an affectionate epistle to his 
Majesty the ^dhinshdh, and to the chaste ladies who were in Kiibul, 
the abode of peace and sent it by Beg Muhammad dhhta-hegl. He also 
sent a friendly letter to Rashid Khan, the ruler of Kashghar who had 
always shewn loyalty and devotion, informing him of his arrival and 
telling him how his evil-minded brother, M. Kamran, had by 
constraint of his natural character, elevated tlie hideousness of discord 
over tho beauty of concord and so had completely depressed tho side 
of love and loyalty. Many of his followers too had shewn a want of 


1 Perhaps this epithet means that 
he was a native of Aujan in Azarbai- 
jan. (Jarrett III. 81 and Ouseley’s 
Tx’avels). But most MSS. have 
AudajI, e.g., B.M. 27, 247 and 6610. 

2 Probably the Khaldin Dost 
Saharl mentioned in text (316) in 
the list of Hindi’s servants. 

3 Text, bar sar-i-yalA, on the top 
of the ice, but reference to Bayazid 
and to various MSS. of the A.N. 
has convinced me that the proper 
reading is bar $ar-i~paj, top of the 
pass or mountain. Bayazid has liar 
sar-i-kutal and kutal has the mean- 
ings of paj. It is true that he also 
has the expression in the same pass- 
age ^ mdrpec, a convolution or 

winding road, and that possibly this 
may refer to the winding road taken 
by Humayiin as distinguished from 
the rdh-i-rd$t, straight road, taken 
by Kaman. (According to Steingas.s. 


the phrase rdh-rdat means “ a great 
distance.’’) 

It seems to me that in several parts 
of this narrative, A.F. and BavazTd 
have copied from the same source. 

Caliar Cashma is marked in the 
Goverument map of Afghanistan a.s 
S.W. of Haibakand near Dara-yusaf. 
Bayazid speaks of four wells, — two, 
apparently at tho top of the pas.s, 
and two lower down. He describes 
then as near Aibak, 

* Text, katndl. Several MSS. have 
Kaman but Bayazid seems to have 
Turkman, and evidently the man 
meant as the M. Quli Turkman 
Afshan of Blochmann 474. Sec 
Bayazid 476, 48(t and 75u. MSS. 
have kaman. The expression in text 
is not clear. Bayazid sa^'s the 
Shaikli was going along on the right 
or straight road. M. Quli brought 
the welcome news that the Uzbeks 
had discontinued the pursuit. 
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courage. Certaiuly the expedition had not redounded to the joy of 
well-wishers ; on the contrary, it had been a cause of sorrow and 
distress. In the same letter, he expressed his thanks for his safety 
and he inserted excellent counsels such as might comfort a loving 

heart. 

Leaving that place, he arrived after one night's iuterval, at rdiur- 
band and on the next night, at I^waja Slyarau. Thence he went to 
Qara Bagh and thence to Ma^mura.i His Majesty, the Shahanshah, 
came out to meet him here and was afiectionately received. From this 

place he went in an auspicious hour to Kabul. 

M. Sulaiman went off to BadalAshan and H. Hindal to Quuduz, 

Mun’im Khan accompanying him. All the other officers followed his 

Majesty to Kabul. Shah Bida^ Khan who had given proofs of 

courage, remained a prisoner with the enemy, as did also Mir ^arif 

haWilh Khw. Kasiru-d-din ^All mustaup, Mir Muhammad 

Mir Jan Beg ddrogha-i-imdvai, and Kh\v. Muhammad Amm Kang. 

All the other servants were safe. 

When the atdliq and other Uzbeks who had been made prisoners 

at Aibak, were released and went to tbeir own country, and gave 
account of the royal kindness and liberality, Pir Muhammad Khan was 
astonished, and sent his prisoners in a humane manner to Kabul. 

His Majesty, recognizing that his return was really advantageous, 

set himself to arrange his kingdom and engaged in 

1 I T A r ^ V\ n M ItQri 

2 things spiritual and temporal. — 

sent on an embassy to the king of Persia, but from tmrmus causes 

had delayed in Qandahar and he was now recalled I^w - - 

samadandilir Saiyid ‘All who were celebrated for then s 
painting, came with the lawaja and were graciously received. ■ 

a ‘All, known as Afzal Khan, was raised'* from the position of 
madrif-i-khizana to that of vizier ; while the whole charge of the 


Khw 


dlicdnl was made over to Khw. M. Beg. Afaipstv 

The account oS M. Kami-au is as follows. M hen his Majesty 

out of his kindness and afiection, forgave his grave oftences an g 
L Ki-iUb and appointed Cakar Beg of KCilab, the son of SI. Wa.s 


1 Dih-i-Tiui'niura, 
(Jarrctt II. 404). 
i It is not clear 


near 


Kabul. 


the promotion recorded above (text 

2S6) or a still higher one. 


whether this is 
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Beg, as his co-adjutor and went to Kabul, no long time intervened 
before the Mtrza behaved badly to Cakar Beg and drove him out : 
He placed the great favours which had been bestowed on him in tlio 
niche {tnq) of forgetfulness and giving way to evil thoughts, watched 
for his opportunity. During the time that His Majesty Jahanbani 
was in Kabul, he was continually making false promises that ho would 
come; and His Majesty, out of his candid nature and straightforward- 
ness, — which are the characteristics of magnanimous natures, — 
believed his false words and went olf to Balkh, The Mirza looked 
upon this opportunity as fair gain and again determined in his perfi- 
dious heart, that he would go to Kabul. The rebellious designs which 
were leavening bis mind, came near the surface, and at his instiga- 
tion, narrow-minded and disloyal officers practised various hypocri- 
sies in that expedition, as has already been related. But as His 
Majesty returned and cast the shade of his justice on Kabul, M. 
Kamran left M. ^Askarl in Kfilab and went off to fight M. Sulaiman. 
The latter hastened away without fighting from Tallqan to Qiha 
Zafar. 

M. Kamran made over Taliqan to Babiis Beg and proceeded 
towards Qiha Zafar. Mirzas Sulaiman and Ibrahim not thinking it 
expedient to fight left Ishaq ‘ Sultan in Qiha Zafar and went off to 
the defiles of Badakhshan. They took post in the village of Jirm 
and awaited the Divine retribution. M. Kamran, having disposed 
of M. Sulaiman went off to Qunduz. He began by making false 
pretences to M. Hindal and proposed a union with him. M. Hindal 
did not hearken to him and stood by his obligations, whereupon 
M. Kamran laid siege to Qunduz. M, Hindal neglected no point 
in defending the fort and when M. Kamran could not succeed, ho 
joined the Uzbeks and asked their assistance. A large body of 
Uzbeks came to help him and joined him in the siege. M. Hindal 
in order to cause confusion and deceive the foe, which in fact is a 
guidance on the high road of success, devised an excellent plan, viz., 
he wrote a letter as from M. Kamran to himself, full of a renewal of 
peace between them and of deceiving the Uzbeks, and after the 
manner of experts, he gave this false document to a conrier who was 
intentionally to throw himself into the hands of Uzbeks. When, on 
searching the courier, the letter was found, and when it appeared 

^ A brother-indaw of KSmran. 
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from its contents that the two Mirzas were going to act in concert 

and make the Uzbeks a target for the arrows of evil, the latter were 
confounded and withdrew from the siege and set ofi for their own 
country. The affair of the fort remained unaccomplished and just 
then, news came that Cakar Beg was besieging Kiilab and that M. 

‘Askari had been defeated and was shut up therein. Also that M. 
Sulaiman had joined with Ishaq SI. and had got possession of Qiha 

Zafar and had then imprisoned Ishaq SI. M. Kamran was bewildered 
at this news and withdrawing in despair from Qunduz, he sent Yasin 
Uaulat and Babiis with a body of troops against M. Sulaiman , and 
himself hastened to Kulab and made Cakar Beg retire. ^ M. ‘Askari 
came out and did homage to M. Kamran who took him with himself, 
and went off to put down M. Sulaiman. They had halted near 
Rustaq, when a large force of Uzbeks who had come on a plundering 
expedition {ijurfdwaUy under the leadership of Sahd Beg, passed by 
the encampment and made a raid on it. Mirzas Kamran, ^A^ari 

^ __ -1 -.-I r _ 1 .^ VVllBIl 


and 'Abdu-l-lah Mu^al escaped witb a few men to Taliqan. 
the Sa‘id afore-named knew the rights of the matter, he sent back 
the ba<r<ra<re ^ to the Mirza with all respect and apologized for the 
Dlunde°ring. Hirzas Hindal and Sulaiman thinking the opportunity 
favourable, set out to put down M. Kamran who not deeming . 
advisable to remain in Badakhshan, went off to Khost in order that 
he might, by the route of Zuhhaq and BSmian withdraw into the 
Hazara country. There he would learn the real state «« Kabul and 
either proceed there or go elsewliere.'^ As the disloyal officers ^ His 
tlaiesty Jahanbani were always urging the Mirza to come to Kabul 
he fraudulently sent ambassadors to the Court and represented that 
his object in coming was to apologize for the past and to serve 


1 P. de C. gives in his Dictionary, 
Jjhy. as meaning “tronpe qu’on 

pour faire une razzie, cou- 


envoie 


renrs. 


2 See errata to text. The word is 

a^irliq. It probably 

. wives and dangh- 


. f 


ter.s 


included Kamran s 

for Gulbadau says they wei-e 
captured. Bayazld says it was Pir 
Muhammad Khan of BalMi who sent 


back the plunder. It would appear 
from Gulhadan, that he was the son 
of a brother of one of Kamran s 

wives. 

8 Bayazid says Kamran’s idea was 
to go to Bbakkar and it is very likely 
—(having regard to his relations 

^vith the ruling family of Bbakkar), 
that dXgar of the text is a mistake 

for Blitikkar* 



I ilAITKi; XIAl. 


, 1. 1‘ I 



Ilis liopo was, ho s:h<l, (hat His Majrsly wmihl witli n.yal 
kindness, for'jrivc his cfiines and sins. 

^ o 

Id rsr. 

I\"0 come again to worslup tlio dust <ii th} fci t. 

If submission be ordered, J’m ready to pay it. 

‘‘My hope is that on this occa.<ion, ! may by -OMal 
Dbtain release from the heavy biii'dcn el shanie'. Hi.’ -H-iii t\ 

;he purity of his own nature, regard<’<l liis -e.hbineru-led cMpper a -. 
^enuiuOj and accepted it according to the .stamlard ler fine g''ld. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

294 March of His Majesty Jahanbaei Jannat-ashyani from Kabul, and 


Kamran 


When 


approaching, a number of the loyal and farseeing represented that 


limit 


disaffection 


many 


not be thrown away again , and that the army should be ordered^ to 
march out, and the banners of victory be unfurled for the suppression 
of the rebellious. If indeed the hlirza had repented of his evil deeds, 
and had entered on the path of concord, and were desirous of doing 
homage, he would receive distinction from the royal favour (in going 
out to welcome him), and if on this occasion also he was persistent in 
perversity, the rules of precaution would be observed on our side. 
On hearing these weighty words His Majesty determined to march to- 
wards Ghurband, which was the Mirza^s route, and he set out in that 

957 (June- July, 1550). He left His Majesty 


middle 


the SbahanAah as prince in Kabul and put Qasi 


Khan 


head of affairs. 


Khan 


without and black within, who were always stirring up strife, were 
rejoiced and wrote seditious letters to M. Kamriin, pressing him to 
come to Kabul and saying that they, and many others, would welcome 
him and would disperse the King's well-wishers by unfitting sugges- 

tions, and that Kabul would easily fall into his hands. 

'Tis marvellous how actions which, with complete inconsistency, 

they regarded as improper when practised 


promise 


its repnlsivenesa as 


a 


igainst their Master and benefactor ! Their 
the hideousness thereof, nay, they regarded 
beauty, and counted it as part of their 
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wisdom of strategy. Though they understood loyalty and right 
dealing and looked for them in their servants, yet they were so over- 2 
come by their own baseness as to play the game of deceit and in- 
fidelity against such a pure-hearted Master ! And what wrongheaded- 
ness also! I can imagine that they could not comprehend the 
glorious merits of this holy personality, but where was their common 
sense I That which they expected from their own servants they would 
not render to that aggregation of benevolences and to that bestower 
of so many favours, any one of which deserved a life’s devotion, but 
on the contrary they acted in the very opposite way to one who was 
their Master and benefactor, and requited him with negligence and 
wrong advice. But alas ! What marvel is it that he who has been 
kneaded of strife and malice, should show such behaviour ? hat joy 
have the born-blind in the glory of the sun ? The sincerity’s eye of 
this crew has been filmed over with hypocrisy and become void of 
light, and their breast of love has been narrowed by the tumour of 
pride ! How can such recognise a Master’s rights to gratitude, or 
perceive the beauties of a benefactor ? What place then is there for 
thanksgiving for boundless favours ? The wild steeds of the o’er 
mastering passions of such self-pleasers have not such docility ' that 
their bridles can be tightened by the hand of chiding, or their reins 
turned by the outspread fingers of counsel ! 

At length His Majesty, in accordance with the decrees of fate, 
marched from Kabul and encamped at Qara Eagh. From thence he 
went to Carikaran and from there to the river Baran. It happened that 
there was a stream on this stage and that His Majesty crossed it on 
horseback, Avhilst his followers went off in different directions seekiusr 
for a safe passage. His Majesty did not approve of this and instanced 
in reproof of this disaffected crew, the conduct of the devotees of ^ah 
Ism'ail Safavi, who flung themselves down from a sky-high mountain to 
seize his handkerchief and made for themselves a lofty foundation 
of fame and life-sacrifice. Such was His Majesty’s sound opinion of 
his followers on this occasion, and such was their pusillanimous 
circumspection. In fine Qaraca Qarabakht and Muealiib Munafiq 
and others, who were burning torches of sedition, represented, 
directly and indirectly, that they had to do with mountains, and 


* Kkndrdi, which is short for Eltud-ddn. 


See Yuliers I, 714.(, 
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that tliere "were many defiles ; that the Mirza ^vould have few men 
with him^ and that the loyal should be stationed on different roads; 
so that the Mirza should not be able to come out. The whole idea 
of these evil-minded ones was to disperse the army so that M. Kamran’s 
purpose might be effected. His Majesty Jahanbanij who in his noble 
nature only believed good of men, thought the plan of these traitors 
a good one and sent Haji Muhammad Khan KohJ, Mir Barka, M. Hasan 
Khan. Bahadur IHiau, Khw. Jalalu-d-din Mahmud, Calpi Beg, Muham- 
mad Khau Beg Turkman, ShailA Bahlul, Haidar Qasim K5hbar, and 
Shah Quli Naranji to Zuhhaq and Bamian, and appointed Mun'im 
Khan and a large body of troops to Sal Aulang. Qaraca, and Musahib, 
Qasim Husain SI. and a number ■who remained with His Majesty, drew 
up daily an account of His Majesty’s position and sent it to M. Kamran, 
and were continually representing to His Majesty that this time the 


Mirza had no other idea but to serve him. 

When there were few loyalists in attendance, and the conven- 
tion of hypocrites was powerful, M. Kamran, who had been con- 
founded by the royal pomp and the large army and had been unable 
either to quit the service (of the king) or to go forward and do 
homage, having become acquainted by the brokerage of the hypo- 
crites with their treachery, turned off from the road by Zuhhaq and 
Bamian towards Dara Qibcaq ^ which is a dependency of Ghurband. 
Yasin Daulat, Maqduni Koka and Baba Sa'id led the advance, while 
he himself was in the centre. His men were arranged in two bodies. 
It was midday when His Majesty was apprised by a peasant = of that 
quarter of the coming of M. Kamran, and of his evil intentions. Qaraca 
who was the ringleader of the ill-disposed, represented that if one 
listened to the tales of a man like this and placed reliance on such false 
rumour, hearts would be divided, and the people (Kamran’s followers) 
woMd become apprehensive. Should there be a desire to give battle 
on account of this news, and should warlike preparations be made, 
certainly when M. Kamran heard of them, he would desist from hia 


' M’lu- i' laurkcd on the aui]^ 

ai)licn<lca to Yule', introduction to 
WofMVs Journey. It i. aUo called 
Cardar and lies S-E. ot the Dandan 


Shikan. See aho 

1 ). 139 . 



i Bavazid sa-^'S a servant of the Mii 
^ * ' 

Xunshi brought the news and made 
such an uproar that Humajnu, ac- 
cording to Erskinc, had him put to 
death, but perhaps the tvords only 
mean that he was beaten- 
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desire of entering into service. Meanwhile the nows of the Mir/a s 
coming and of his wicked intentions became stronger and more 
continuous. Wondrous to relate, the hypocrisy and inmost thought 
of those hypocrites had not yet been revealed on the mirror of ilia 
Majesty's mind. Nought entered his holy heart save good thoughts of 
people, till at length it become established that the enemy was coming 
and coming with a hostile intention. An order was given that all who 
were with him should mount their horses, lie himself put the foot 
of courage in the stirrup of enterprise and in a short tunc there was 
a hot enwat^ement. Pir Mu^mmad dkhtd, who was one of the devotcMl 


followers and Muhammad Khan Jalair and many other brave men moved 
forward. Pir Muhammad dkhtd, who was athirst for the stream of life- 
sacrifice, brought his foot into the circle of conflicts and so watered 
the sword of battle in slaying the foe, that he himself was swept 


away by the foam. M. Quli made his steed so rush about in the 2 
field of eontest that after slaughtering crowds of wretches ho, 
in the press and confusion, fell wounded ‘ from his horse. Uis sou 
Dost Muhammad could not endure to see him in the power of the foe, 
and ran to his help. While his father yet lived, he killed his 
adversary, and had such combats that he too was swept away, and 
disappeared. His Majesty Jahanbaui got upon a rising ground and 
calculated the strength of friend and foe. By seeing the manner in 
which some of his servants were killed, and by seeing others go in 
crowds over to the enemy, the truth of the fraud and treachery of 
those scoundrels became apparent to him. His native valour and 
intrepidity were stirred up, and seizing a lance he himself rushed 
against the foe. They were scattered before him, but an arrow 
wounded his horse and Beg Babal of Kulab came from behind, and 


1 From A.F.’s account it would 
appear that M. Quli was killed, as 
well as his son. According to the 
Maasir I. 667 and Blochmann 386 M. 

M 

Quli did not die till 983 but the M. 
Quli of the battle of Qibcak is not 
the M. Quli who was Haidar Muham- 
mad’s brother. The Tabaqat, Elliot 
V, 232 calls the sou Ahmad. Baya- 
zid says, 516 that Pir Muhammad 
was killed by an arrow, that M. Quli’s 


horse was killed, and M. Quli’s log 
broken. Then he adds, “ Imam Quli 
and his son belonged to the body- 
guard. The son ran to his father to 
put him on horseback, but lie too 
suffered martyrdom.” This looks as 
if Bayazid regarded M. Quli and 
Imam Quli as the .same jierson. The 
M. Quli who was killed has the title 
of Culi. See Erskiue’s history. 
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knowingly ^ or unknowingly struck him a blow with his sword. His 
Majesty turned round and gave him an angry look which caused 
him ® to stumble. Mihtar = Sakai known as Farhat Khan came and put 
that wretch to flight, and M. Nijat tendered his piebald horse to His 
Majesty who took it and gave the Mirza his. Meanwhile ‘Abdu-1- 
wahhab, one of the yasdical came and telling how the officers had 
joined with M. Kamran, seized His Majesty’s rein. What time 
was it,” he said, for fighting. The bucket of success must at one 
time come up full from the waters of hope and at another, it must, 
by a revolution of the wheel, go down empty.” 

Hail ! eternal fate ! which rules the beggar and the king, and directs 
the cycle of fortune and misfortune, which holds the key of deliverance 
for those in bonds, and causeth the exalted to fall. Until men have 
passed through the dark night of the hours of affliction, they know 
not the glory of the world-warming sun, and until the thirsty 
lips have sought the desert mirage, they are not watered at 
the spring of desire. This event is a proof of this, for on 
that day there was the apparition of the eventual salvation of His 
Majesty. He proceeded to Zuhhaq and BamTan whither he had 
sent many of his loyal officers. ‘’Abdu-l-wahhab, Farhat Khan, 
Muhammad Amin, Sabdal * Khan and others accompanied him. 
Muhammad Amin and Abdu-l-wahhab were ordered to form the 
rear guard. On account of weakness and of the distress from his 

f 

wound, he took off his cuirass and made it over to Sabdal Khan 
who, out of stupidity, flung it away. Next day many of his servants 
joined him. One day he sent Shah Budagh Khan, Tfilak QucTn, and 
Majnun Qaqshal — ten in all, — towards Kabul to serve as a rear 
guard and also to keep a look out, but Tulak Qucin only returned. 
He was received with favour on that market day of testing and 
raised to the office of Qurhegl. The confidential servants were sum- 
moned and a council was held. HajI Muhammad ^^an whose fief 


i i.e., either he recognised him or 

lit. did not know his hand from his 

1 

he did not. 

foot. 

2 From the Iqbalnama it would 

2 Blochmann 4S8. From Jauliar 

appear that the word dast should be 

it would appear that he was an 

separated from iez, and that the 

Ab 3 ’ssmian slave. 

phrase is,d^i^t khatatard, mean- 

^ BloeliniaDn 441. 

ing that Beg Baba grew confused, 
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was Ghaznlp, aucl on whose hearths fireplace dissimulation was pre- 
eminently concocted^ recommended a march to Qandahar. This 
however was not approved of. A number of the right-thiuking 
recommended marching to Badakh^an, and then proceeding to Kabul 
along with Mh’zas Sulaimau, Hindal and Ibrahim. A party of 
devoted heroes suGfafested that to-dav IM. Kamrau was intoxicated 

c? o ^ 

with the mischievous wine of the hypocrites and narrow-souled ones 
and off his sTuard, while thev had the "ood fortune to be at the feet 
of His Majesty. On what other day would they be successful ? ‘ The 
proper thing was that they should all with one heart march to Kabul. 
There was a confident hope that they would be able to dispose of M. 
Kamrau without goino; to Badakhshan. As recent evidence had 

o o — 

been obtained of the deceit aud hypocrisy of very many of the 
nurslings of the Court, reliance was not put upon this opinion and 
the cautious course seemed to be to proceed to Badakhshan. Ac- 
cordinorlv he ordered a march bv the route of Yekka Aulano*. At 
such a time as this Hajl Muhammad obtained leave for his brother 
Shah Muhammad and his men and sent them to Ghaznin ! His 
Majesty with his own holy hand wrote a letter to His Majesty the 
Shahinshah announcing his safety aud made it over to him (Shah 
Muhammad) in order that he might by every possible ' means convey 
it to him. He also sent verbal messages of victory aud promises of 
his coming. And he bade him (Shah Muhammad) go quickly to 
Ghaznin and make every effort for keeping it safe till his return 
which, he trusted, would soon occur. Though the loyal represented 


that to separate hypocrites from himself at such a time was to put the 
reins of hypocritical actions into the hands of these unreliables and 
forward the schemes of the seditious, and thousrh everv one re- 
presented, either openly or by hints, that he (Hajl Muhammad), was 


sending his brother to M. Kamrau, aud that he himself was seeking 
to be a household-spy and a deceiver of simple believers, His Majestv 
did not give heed and granted leave to Shah Muhammad. Xest daV 


1 This is evidently the Alanjak of 
Stewart's Jauhar, 98. It was an 
Aimaq settlement and lies about 
thirty miles S.-W. of Baraiau. 
(Babar’s Mem., 211».). 

71 


Shah ^Inhammad's route to 
Gdiaznin would probaldy take him 
near Kabul. 
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he preceded toward?; Kahtnard. Many faithles*; ones separated 
from his service, but all who observed the limits of loyalty and were 
careful of their good name, stayed with him and bound the girdle 
of service on the waist of fidelitv. 

After ‘ travelling three days on this road, Tulalcji and SanqSji, 
the headmen of the Aimaqs who live there, brought horses and sheep 
to the utmost of their power and presented them. They rendered 
acceptable service. His Majesty encamped at night near one of their 
settlements. When he mounted his horse in the morning, news was 
brought that a large caravan had arrived under the charge of Mir 
Saiyid ^\ll of Sabzawar. Merchants from Iraq and Khurasan had 
many horses and other goods with them and were on their way to 
India. At the end of the dav the chiefs of the caravan were admitted 
to the Presence. The providential arrival of this large party was 
the beginning of celestial victories. The prudent and farseeing 
merchants recognised a great auspiciousness for themselves in the 
favour of so great a prince, and in assisting him ; and tendered all 
their horses and goods as a present. His Majesty perceived that this 
was an aid from heaven and took " a portion of the goods at four or 
five times their value, and divided them among his followers and 
intimates. He also set aside presents for each of the princes of 
Bada khsh an. The remainder he returned to them that they might 
sell the articles wherever they chose. Next day he arrived at 
Kahmard. Tahir Muhammad, son of Mir Khurd was there. He 
recognised the arrival as a great favour and paid his respects, but 
either from meanness or not having materials, he could not with regard 
to his entertainment, succeed in wiping the sweat of shame from 
the face of his service. From there after two days and a night 
(sAab darmJydn) they arrived at the bank of the river Bang!. From 
the other side a man^ called out 0 men of the caravan,’^ have you 
any news among you of the King ? When His Majesty heard him, 


1 From this point A.F. seems to 
follow Jauhar. Bavazid was not 
with Humayun in the retreat, he 
having fled towards Ivabnl. Per* 
haps the names Tnlakji and Sanqaji 
are those of tribes and not of indi- 
viduals. Sanqajl looks to be a 


variant of the tribal name Salqanci 
mentioned at Text, p. 27(3, 8 line? 

from foot. 

2 dah cahal n dah panjali. Cf. 

Babar’s Mem., 138. 
s See Jauhar, Stewart, 98. 
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he forbade any one to' give news, and asked the man who lie was, 
and who had sent him, and what news there was among them aliont Mu; 
King. The man answered that he was sent by Nazari of Sal ' Auliing 
to get news of the King, and that the report among thorn was that 
the King had come out of the battle wounded, and that after that 

no one had seen him. The Mi rza’s men had found the royal j/ho- 
(cuirass or corselet) which the King had worn on that day <uid had 
brought it to the Mirza who had rejoiced thereat, ami luul instil utod 
feasts. His Majesty summoned him to his presence and asked him 
if he knew him. Ho replied that the Divine clfulgonco does not 
remain hid. His Majesty said, “Mo and convey tlic good tidings to 
Nazarl, and tell him to make himself ready, so that at the time of 
my return he may perform acceptable service.” Ne.x.t day he crosstal 
by a ford and reached the village of Auliya Kiianjan. Here M. 
Hindal joined him and was exalted by tendering |)rosents. After 
that he encamped at Andarab. Mtrzas Sulaiman and Ibrahim did 
homage and formed the part of loyalists. 

As the narrative has proceeded so far, it is necessary that before 
His Majesty JahanbanI shall have assembled his army and marclied 
to the conquest of Kabul, the pen should take np the account of 
M. Kamran from the beginning of his treachery till his coming out 
from Kabul, which was tho beginning of his punishment, so that 
the lips athirst for the wine of words, may be nioistoued from the 
watering place of this supplement. 

When the stewards of destiny brought forth from a hidden 
quarter, for the confirmation of tho royal, ever-during dominion, and 
for the confounding of the masters of hypocrisy, such a victory in 
the guise of defeat, and such joy in the garb of sorrow, and when 
His Majesty Jahanbani proceeded by the arrangement of devoted 
loyalists, towards Zuhhaq and Bamian, M. Kainruu was amazed at 


1 This, seems to be the Saulah- 
Aulang (between Panjlm and Ghur- 
band) of Jarrett II. 400rt. Kazari is 
perhaps the Mir Nazar! of the Tur- 
kish admiral Sidi ‘AH, Vambm-y, 65 
and 66. 

2 The Ehinjanof the maps,W.S.-W. 
of Andarab. But the river when 


the conversation with Najjari's 
servant took place, can liardly have 
been the Bang!. The text has Adi 
Khinjan. In the government-maj) 
of Afghanistan, the town is called 
Khinjan Wulian, They apjicar to he 
two places. >Sec BabarV Mem,, 139. 
and Jarrett II. 400. 
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tlie appearance of so wondrous an event, sucli as lie had never 
imagined as likely to happen. The hypocrites joined him in crowds, 
and that foolish one was excited and delisrhted bv the coming of 
those triflers and stretched out the arm of oppression upon the 
faithful who were firmly grasping the pinnacle of fidelity to the 
king. On the very field of battle Baba Safid brought Qaraca 
Qarabakht wounded before the Mirza. The latter was gracious and 
inquired about his evil-ending condition. He replied that Baba 

ft 

Sa'id had wounded him unawares and the Mirza proceeded to 
console that cheat by baseless favours. After that Baba Dost yasdival 
and a number of others brought forward Husain Quli muhrddr, who 
was one of the devoted loyalists, that evildoer struck with his own 
sword this faitliful servant and ordered him to be cut to pieces in his 
presence. Thus this fundholder in loyalty’s treasure-house sold 
in his benefactor’s service a fleeting life and a contingent existence 
for the coin of fidelity, and thereby became for ever a sharer in the 
banquet of the true and the loyal. They also brought in Takhji 
Beg who was a CaghatfiL officer and reckoned among the faithful. 

O O " ^ 

Him too they put to the sword without hesitation. After that Beg 
Babal of Kulab came forward and told the story of the wounding 
of His Majesty. The Mirza was jubilant and sent Yasin Daulat and 
Maqdum Koha and a body of men in pursuit. Qasim Husain SI. 
had on this day shown treachery and blindness of heart. From the 
trepidation and fear which cling to the skirt of the disloyal, he took 
refuge on the side of the mountain and in his confusion did not 
know whether to advance or fly. Hasan Sadr and a number more 
were sent to him and they, by soothments and encouragement, 
brought him in. The Mirza left the field of battle and came to 
Carlkaran, Here a man brought His Majesty’s special corselet to 
the Mirza who was so exultant that he could not contain himself 
for joy (lit. his clothes were not large enough for him). He marched 
from thence and besieged Kabiil. Qasim I^an Barkis was in the 
service of His Majesty the Shahinshah, and was looking after the 
security of the fort. Though the Mirza made false promises to him, 
he would not sever tlie strong cord of fidelity which bound him to 



1 Nu doubt Ilusaiii Quli’s title of 
midirddr.=scalcr, uudako gold mv.hr 


holder has !iiiggested this 
the author. 


simile tc 
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His Majesty Jabaubaiil, till false rumours were spread and tlic corselet 
{jiba) was sent. Tlie fort was taken by dint of hundreds of false 
promises and by staking lying tales. The new fruit of the garden 
of creation aud nosegay of the spring of horizons, rr:., His Majesty 
the Shahinshah wlio was perfuming the nostrils of tlio age, and 
fi’om whose brows of fortune there radiated the light of the Divine 
Khildfaf, was made a prisoner. But the Divine proteeti'iii, wliieh is 
ever near him, watched in the old fasliion over that prince, outwardly 
small but grand in reality, 

M. Kamran having taken possession of Kabul, set about arrang- 
ing his affairs aud organising his army. He gave in lief to M. ‘ Ashari, 
Jui Shahi which is now known as Jalalabad, in accordance with the 
auspicious title of the ^ahiiishah. It is a delightful spot and a 
partition (barzakh) between India and foreign countries, being replete 
with the advantages of the one and exempt from the evils of the 
other. It was Munim Khan who gave it its holy apellaiion and who 
colonised it. (^azniu and its territory were given to Qaraca lOian 
and Ghurbaud aud its neighbourhood to Yasin Daulat. In this manner 
fiefs and grants were made to his followers. The royal servants were 
laid hold of, Khw. SI. 'AH the di wan being imprisoned, aud the 
hand of oppression was opened and money and goods were taken 
from him aud used for evil purposes. But the Mirza was ever in 
dread of the approach of the royal army, and could not pass his days 
in tranquillity. The direction of affairs wms with Qaraca Khan and 
Khw. Qasim the Mir Buytltdt, and by means of oppression and 

tyranny materials which in fact were no materials were got together, 
forgetting the verse : 

Fi? r$e . ' 

Who take dirams by force and give gold for ornamentation, 

Dig up the foundation of the mosque ' and gild the palace-roof. 

About three months were spent in this way till the sound 
of the approach of His Majesty Jahanbani from Badakhshan rose 
high in the province of Kabul. The Mirza collected soldiers aud 


* The Luckuow editor illustrates 
this verse by a quotation from Sa’di. 


1 < 


Amr which means both life and 
mosques. 
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zamindurs from the Hazaras and others and set off with a full 
equipment. He left Baba Jujak and Mulla Shafai in Kabul, and took 
H is Majesty the Shahinshah, — the marks of auspiciousness in whom 
were apparent, and were acknowledged by small and great and by 
friend and foe, — with him, either to bring himself good fortune or for 
greater security. Nor was he aware that God, the giver of life and 
adorner of the world, had assigned the benign influences of both 
worlds which were implanted in this holy personality to his friends, 
not to his foes. AVhat lustre does antimony give to the blind ? 

Now that this parenthetical narrative has been completed, we 
must return to our subject and briefly describe the remaining occur- 
rences of His Majesty Jahanbani. 
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CHAPTER XLVJII. 

Rrturn op His Majesty Jahanbani Jannat-ashyanI fiu)M 

BADAgHaffAN, AND HIS BATTLE WITH M, KaMBAN, ANI> 

ARRIVAL IN KaBDL AFTER THE VICTORY. 


When His Majesty Jalianbani had encamped at Andarah and 
the Mlrzfis had waited upon him, as has already been related, h(‘, in 
a short time, got together an army and prepared to march through 
the passes of the Hindu Koh. As there were a number of traitors 
and false-hearted ones in attendance, His Majesty, in order to conciliate 
and to give repose to the exoteric, came down from the heaven of 
his nature {ftrat) ' and took his seat on the earth of the spirit 
{tahPat) of the age and brought forward the proposition of an oath, 
which is regarded by the worshippers of form as of great weight, 
suggesting that he should administer a special oath to each section 
{girdh) to the effect that they would accompany him with one heart 
and will. And he observed that, though the creative, Divine pen 
was the recorder of duties, and though it was the Divine helj) 
which caused and stablished in the right way the actions of the loyal, 
and though his own empire-viewing mind was at rest with regard 
to them all, yet he desired to in some measure enlighten the hearts 
of worldlings who could see nothing except what was symptomatic 
{sahab) and that the countenance of truth might display her perfect 
beauty in the mirror of their actions.^ Upon this Ilajl Muhammad 
il^an Kohi, who had no reverence and no siucei-ity of heart, 


i “ The difference lietwcen 
and 'SaajlvJj ig that the former signi- 
fies the essential nature of the indivi- 
dual man, the latter the super-induced 
accidents of temperament which are 
more under his control.” (Jarrett 
III. 403 note). 


is that tliough 
Humayun was .satisfied of their 
fidelity, yet for the sake of out.sider.s 
he wished them to take an oath so 
that their loyalty .should tlierehy be 

evidenced. 



The 

meanincr 
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represented that in accordance ■with orders they ■would all take the 
oath, let His Majesty take an oath also, to the effect that he ■would 
listen to and carry into effect what they, the loyalists, should in their 
right thinking perceive and should represent to him. M. Hindal who 
was imbued with devotion and had a knowledge of affairs, said Haji 
Muhammad, what sort of story is this you are saying, and what 
kind of oath is this ? Never have servants said such words to their 
masters, or slaves to their lords.’^ His Majesty who was a mine of 
urbanity — and a sea of generosity, said, So be it. Me shall do 
whatever Haji Muhammad wishes and shall, in his loyalty, suggest. 
After making conhrmatory oaths and agreements, they marched from 


that place.' 

Mlien the grand army came near Ushtar Gram M. Kamran, 
according to his wont and in his folly, made preparations for war 
and having collected a body of troops marched against the royal 
armv. hen there was ouly a little distance between the two armies 

His* Majesty Jahanbiinl in adherence to his affectionate nature sent 
M. ^ah," a relative of Mir Barka who belonged to the illustrious 
Saivids of Termiz, to the Mirza, and conveyed weighty advices such 
as might be earrings for the ears of meu of fortune and prestige. 
The gist of them was that to take always the path of opposition and 
to abandon the high-way of concord was remote from wisdom. God 
forbid that all this contention should take place about Kabul. Res- 
pect obligations, old and new, and observe the ways of peace and 
candour, and be of one heart and accept companionship in the 
confiuest of India. The Saiyid performed his mission, and peace 
was agreed upon, but on the condition that as Qandahar belonged to 
His Majesty, Kabul should belong to Kamran; upon these terms he 
would ente*r into service and take part in the conquest of India. As 
Ills -Majesty was kind and affectionate, he sent the ambassador a 
second time, along with Maulana ‘Abdu-l-baqi S'xdr and sent a 



I Sec the 
Kr-kiiie on 

II. S87-P0). 


interO'ting vomark.' of 
thi' incident. (Hi^t. 
.Janhar (.Stewart 


mentions it and >ay. tl.nt ITumayun 
had fa.ted all the day in order to 
oive the ceremony more solemnity. 


c Er.skinc says he was related to 
the imperial family. Perhaps he 
was descended from !Mtr ‘Alii-nl- 
Mulk of Termiz who had married 
Fakhir-jahan, a daughter of Abu 
•Said. 
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E03sag3 that if Kauirau was siucera and really wished to take tho 
road of concord, he should give his dear daughter in marriage to tho 
unique pearl of the kliildfatf viz., His ^Majesty the Shahinshah, so 


that His Majesty might bestow Kabul upon them, and that they two 
(Humayun and Kamran) might unite in destroying the darkness of 
the great country of India, and might make that last which had 
become the stasre of wicked men and of calamities, an abode of 

n 

peace and tranquillity. Both Kabul and Hindustan would then in 
reality belong to the two of them. The Mirza wished to accept 
these wise suggestions but Qaraca Qarabakht, who was the centre 
of his power, did not agree and said “ Our heads ' and Kabul,” 

In fact on that day the Eight Stars • were in front of the Mirza 
and, according to astrologers, to fight under these circumstances is to 
be idefeated, and so the Mirza by stratagems put off the fight to 
another day. The victorious army (Humayun’s) was anxious to 
engage, but Haji Muhammad did not want this, and His Majesty in 
deference to him, delayed to give battle. ]\[eanwhile ‘Abdu-s- 

Samad and many others who had gone to a distance during the battle 
of Qibcaq, took advantage of their opportunity and joined His 
Majesty, and brought tidings of the vacillation and confusion in the 
hostile army. Half the day had passed when His Majestv put tho 
foot of firmness in the stirrup of intent, and having drawn up liis 
forces, and arranged them in right and left wings, centre and van- 
guard, ordered an advance. The centre derived glory from his own 
presence, the right wing was made illustrious by M. Sulaiman, and 
the left wing by M. Hiudal. M. Ibrahim had charge of the vaneuard. 
HajI Muhammad Khan and other tried heroes had charge of the reserve ^ 


E Sir-i-ma u Kabul. Erskine savs 
this is equivalent to death in 
Kabul. Perhaps the meaning rather 
is that their heads and Kabul were 
equally dear, and that neither could 
be given up. Or perhaps that the 
only two conditions of peace were 
that they should save their heads 
and also keep Kabul. 

2 SaTiizilduz. See Steingass s.r. 
and Babar s Mem., 92. It appears 

72 


to be an old name for the constella- 
tion of Virgo, and to be tho same 
word as the Secdeidos of Al)u- 
M‘aashir of Balkh. See Ideler’a 
I ntersuchungen, 18u9, and Athen- 
aeum of 19th May, 1900. 

; lltmiih. given in Meninski 

as meauing sixty and so equal to 
^ ctei an. But it is the reserve, ap- 
parently, of the front-ranks or 
vanguard. As Mr. Irvine has pointed 
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Oil tlie other side^ M. Kamran was in the centre, M. ^Askari on the 
right, Aq Sultan on the left, and Qaraca ^an on the vanguard. The 
two armies moved on, in appearance like two iron mountains, and 
approached each other. Mihtar Sahbaka and a number of faithful 
servants who had after the affair of Qabcaq entered, from necessity, 
the service of the Mirza, galloped off and joined the victorious array. 
Near the river Mun, M. Ibrahim in his high courage, took the lead. 
The soldiers on both sides fought bravely. At this time the head of 
Qaraca Khan was brought before the world-traversing steed (of 
Humayun) and all were freed from the malice of that troublesome 
traitor. An order was given that the guilty head of that faithless 
one should be stuck up at the Iron gate of Kabul so that it might be 
a warning to the seditious. Thus the words which he himself had 
uttered Our heads and Kabul, were brought to pass. I have heard 
from reliable persons that a low follower of the Mirza seized the 
traitor and wished to take him before His Majesty -Jahanbani as an 
atonement for his offences and that Qambar ‘All Saharl ‘ who was a 


servant of M. Hindal and whose brother had been killed in Qandahar 
bv Oaraca, was following and that he took off his (Qaraca’s) cap 

V ^ 

(tdqjija) and struck him on the crown of the head with his sword, 
splitting it, and then cutting off the head brought it to His Majesty. 

During this conflict and tumult, in which the royal servants 
fought with devotion, knowing that it was the end of the contest, 
M. Kamran could not maintain his ground and took to flight. He 


went off to Af^anistan by the Pass of Badpaj ^ (the windy pass). 
The victorious army betook itself to plunder and got hold of much 
property. The enemies of the State were seized and put to the sword, 
many of them lowered the veil of shame over their faces and made 
the tears of repentance their intercessors and after a thousand re- 

proache.s, were enrolled in the list of servants of the State. M. ‘Askari 
fell into the hands of the heroes of the army Askar). A victoiy 
such as might be the introduction to countless victories, was obtained 


out to me it is used by ghan ghaii i 
II. 87'!. See also V. de Courteille 

uikI Zenker. 

I Text, Saharl, 1)ut there is the 
variant Baharl, and this is the word ; 
in Kizamu-d-dlii. Saharl however 


appears to be right. There was a 
Sarkar of that name in the Agra 
division. See Jarrett II. 19o. 

Babar’s Mem., 142 note 4. By 
Afghanistan is meant the country 

east of Kabul. 
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and was tlie subject of thousands of rejoicings, ihit the licait of 
Uis Majesty was very anxious about the safety of the jeuel 
empire’s diadem, viz., His Majesty the ^ahiiishali, for he had lie.iul 
that on this occasion M. Kamran had brought him with him. His 
Majesty could get no comfort from his di.stractiou until Hasan ALhhi 
broiifrht that rosebush of fortune’s rose-garden, and ey])re.s.s (j 1 tlie 


parterre of sovereignty before him. Recognising his adv^ent as the 
beginning of fortune, lie returned thanks to God lor liis safety and 
the realisation of his hopes, and with cxcc.ssivc joy, he edasped that 
Divine nursling to his bosom. After his devotions he distributed 
charities, — which arc the practical form of thanksgiving, — and 
drew to himself the hearts of the poor and the widowed and orjdianed 
by abundant presents. And he rewarded every one of the devoted 
servants either because of the happy issue of events with regard to 
the eye-pupil of the Khildfat or as a guerdon ijaldf') for good service. 
His Majesty Jahanbani announced that in future he never w(jul( I be 
separated from this new fruit of the garden of the Khilafat , — for 
thousands of good auspices were infolded in his footsteps, — and he 
recognised that the glorious victory came from the blessing of tho 
advent of this sublime pearl. At this joyous time two camels 
loaded with boxes and without drivers were seen on the field of 
battle. His Majesty said every one is having his plunder, let mine 
be these two camels !” He went himself and taking their no.so-strings, 
ordered that they should be made to kneel and that the boxes should 
be opened, so that he might see what was inside. J3y a beautiful 
coincidence it was found that the special, royal books which were lost 
at the battle of Qibcaq were in these boxes and in perfect condition. 
This was the occasion for a thousand rejoicings. J^iw. Qasim i\l? 
buyutat, who was the kindler of the fire of strife, was consumed in 
the flames of this battle by the fire of his own deeds, and so commo- 
tion and depravity were set at rest. On this day a joyous asscmblag.* 
was held in Carikaran. 


r 


When by the favour of God, the gates of victory had been 
opened and the seditious had been punished, Kabul became on the 
following day the alighting place for blessed feet and a station of 
everlasting auspiciousness. First, His Majesty entered tho citadel 
and had the joy of receiving his chaste ladies. After that he, 
according to his wont, proceeded to the Urta Bagh and freshened it 
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by his fortunate presence. There he made arrangements for his 
subjects and dominions, rewarding the good servants and punishing 
the bad. Dindar Beg, Haidar D5st Mughal Qanji, and Mast 'All ^ 
Qiircl who had on many occasions shown disloyalty, were capitally 
punished in accordance with their deserts, and the public benefit. He 
exercised his genius in the distribution of justice. M, Sulaiman w'as 
loaded with gifts and dismissed to Bada khsh an. M. Ibrahim remained 
for some days, as a special mai’k of favour, and then was sent to 
Badakh^an. And it was settled that in an auspicious hour he should 
be married to His Majesty’s daughter Ba khshl ^ Banii. His Majesty’s 
world-adorning heart engaged iu the arraugement of affairs and 
exalted all the servants by his affability and benevolence. 


1 Baj azTd says Mast ‘All’s offence 
was his refusing to fight at Qibcaq 
on the plea that a bad cuirass had 
been given to him, that Haidar Dost 
Mughal Qanji was j)unished for 
inciting Qaraca to rebellion, and that 
Dindar was })unishcd for offences 
committed in India. 


2 Akbar’s half-sister. After Ibra- 
him’s death she married Sharafu-d- 
din Husain (Blochmann 322). In 
I Gnlbadan’s Memoirs the name is 
spelt IkJishi which is a Turk! 

word meaning good, and possibly 
this is the proper spelling. Redhousc 
* gives it the meaning of beautiful. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

Assignment of tue village of Cak kh ’ to His ISIajesty the Shahan- 

SHAHj AND THE PROGNOSTICATIONS THEREFROM OF THE FAU-SEEINO,- 

At this time, when, by Grod^s help, Kabul had become the scat 
of the thrones of sovereignty and the spot irradiated by the lights 

of the Khildfat, the village of C arkh 
of Lahfigar, — was assigned to His Majesty the Shahanshah. 'J'he 
enlightened drew an omen from this mysterious gift, and beat the 
drum of rejoicing high o^er the nine spheres {carlili)- His Majesty gave 
to Haji Muhammad the office of household-administrator {iralculal-i- 
darMidna, mayoralty of the palace), which is a very great post, — ami 
bade him mend his ways. But as, owing to his narrow understand- 
ing, he was intoxicated with his courage and proud of his reputation, 
evil thoughts continually held him in the prison of affliction (ghota), 
and he was always ungrateful and showing improper desires. His 
Majesty JahanbanI, from his lofty nature and a tolerance which was 
boundless, used to pass this over ; for the excellent principle of this 
ruler was that the plant of the human life, — which is the product of 
the Divine workmanship and the fruit-bearing growth of the garden 
of fate, should not be pulled up for every defect, especially in the 
case of one who w'as distinguished among his equals for wisdom or 
courage or for any other fine quality. But that evil-constituted 
wretch thought, in his folly and wrong-headedneas, that this was a 
weakness (in Humayun), and so made it an incitement to still greater 
madness; while His Majesty always winked at such conduct and 
loaded him with favours. At this auspicious time. His Majesty 
continually kept open the gates of justice and distributed favours 


* See Babar’e Memoirs 148, and 
urett II. 406. It is S.E. of Kabul. 
.F. puns on the meaning of the 
3rd carhh, infra. 


® This heading is very iuadc 


cjuatc. 
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upon which the administration of the terrene and terrestrials depends, 
and knit together the distractions and dispersions of the time. 

M. Kamran, after his defeat, went off from the village of Ushtar- 
gram, in the most wretched circumstances, — such as were the just 
result of his ingratitude and the fruit of his oblivion of benefits, — 
with eight followers wb.., Aq Sl.,^ brother of Khizr Khw. !^an, Baba 
Sa^id Qibcaq, Tamar Tash atga, Qatlaq Qadam, ‘All Muhammad, Jogi 
Khan, Abdal, and Maqsud qilrcl ), — by way of Dih-i-sabz, and joined 
the Afghans. M. Hindal, Haji Muhammad Khan, Khizr Khw. Khan and 
the others who had gone in pursuit, did not exercise proper diligence 
and returned. The xlfghans blocked the Mirza’s path and plundered 
him, and he, fearing lest he should be recognized, shaved all the hair 
from his face {car zarh zada) and came, disguised as a qalandar to 
Malik Muhammad of Mandraur, one of the leading men of the Lam- 
fdiauat who recognized old obligations and tended him. M. Kamran 
was not in the least awakened by all these disasters, — every one of 
which was, in the eyes of the wise, a strong whip of warning and of 
arousing from the sleep of negligence, — but again stretched himself 
out in slumber. A number of soldiers who had the form of men but 
neither the heart to perceive what was right nor the eye to feel shame 


and who were always practising sedition and treachery, gathered 
round him. 

AVhen this news came to the sublime camp, the market of hypo- 
crites grew brisk and the loyal were distressed. At such a time as 
this when the flame of sedition and strife had become tongued, Haji 
Muhammad Khan went off to Ghaznin without leave. His Majesty 
Jahanbani, from desire to temporize and also from his perfect apprecia- 
tion (of the man), regarded this disgraceful proceeding as love of op- 
position (? n(7zjanrj) ~ and did not approve of it. He appointed Bahadur 


1 ^\(,'cor(ling to Oulhadaii Bcgaui, 
he left Kamran (who was his father- 
in-law) about this time and was, in 
consc'inencc, dciuived of his wife. 

He was a younger brother of Gul- 

badan’s husband. Khizr. 

2 The reading and meaning are 

uncertain. The Bodleian MSS. ap- 
pear to gi'c loii'/.*, i.c., cold- 

ness of love, or ndzho.kk, the erasing 


1 

■ of love. If may also be ndq^ang, 

' love of depravity. The I.O. MS. 

Xo. 4 has ndz-^imuk quite clearly. 
Most probably the true readiug is 
ndre-^ang, wickedness, for A.F. has 
other similar uses of ^ang. (See 

1. 1981. 15 aud 334 1. 9, where we 

! have the word Mang following 
ta'assuh and used in the sense of 

; evil bigotry. 
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Khaii, Muhammad Qn'li Barlas, Qidric| SI. and a number of heroes to 
suppress M. Kamran. hen the army of fortune came near the 
Mirza, he withdrew to the defiles of ‘Allgar and ‘Alishang. 'I'ho 
officers followed him and he, leaving that country, sought ])rotection 
with the Af^an tribes of Khalil and Malimand. The vagabonds 
who had gathered round him, were again dis))orso(l. 'Plio victf)ri()im 
troops turned back at the village of Ghazu-i-^ahldan. Now that His 
Majesty’s mind had obtained a respite from the wickedness of I\f. 
KamrSn, he, in order to increase the sympathy of IM. Snlaiman and 
to do him yet more honour, proposed a marriage to him. Khw. 
Jalfdu-d-dln Mahmud and the chaste BibI Fatima were sent to ask 
for the hand of Khanani, the daughter of IM. Sulaimun, for when 
this should be arranged. His Majesty’s mind would be at rest as 
regarded Badal^shan and M. SulaimJn would be conciliated. 
^Askari was also sent with Jalalu-d-dTn to bo made over to M, 
Sulaimau. And an order was issued to M. .Sulaiman that he should 
send on M. ^Askarl to the Hijaz by way of ]3alkh. !M. Sulairnfm 
recognized the coming of the envoys as a distinction and neglected 
nothing that could do them honour.' In obedience to the roval 

o ^ 

order, he sent off M. ‘Askarl towards Balkh. The Mirza could not, 
from shame and repentance, settle there but set off on his long 
journey, taking with him the travelling-companion of impatience. 
The measure of his days became full between Syria and Mecca in 
the year 965.^ M. Sulaiman agreed that the marriage with Ilis 
Majesty Jahanbani should take place on the arrival of the begams 
(of Humayun’s court) and the nobles, and on his daughter’s becomin 

older : and he respectfully dismissed the embassy with letters full of 
apology and submission. 


rr 

n 


A a.F. perhaps does well to empha- 
size the respect paid to Humayfin’s 
envoys by Sulaiman. Ba 3 ’azid tells 
a different story of their treatment 
by Sulaiman’s wife, Khurram Begam. 

^ Firishta. 961 H. He says that 
‘Askarl left one daughter whom 
Akbar married to Yusuf Khan of 
Maghhad, the later erovenior of 


Kashmir. (Blochmann 316). The 
chronogram of ‘ Asknri’s death given 
by Budruuil is inconcct (I. 4f>;)) 

Apparently it is that of his birth 
for it yields 922. All the M8.S. of 
the A.N. which 1 have examined 
have POn. If this bo right, ‘Askari 
survived all his brothers. 
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CHAPTER L. 


Expedition op His Majesty Jahanbani to Extingctish Another Time 

THE Seditious Flames of M. Kamran. 

luasmucli as habit is, as they say, a fifth ^ humour of the body, 
whoeyer is addicted to eyil ways is like the scorpion, and in stinging 
is without the power of self-control. How much more they who are 
constitutionally bad and in whom habit accords with nature. Ac- 
cordingly M. Kamran again inclined towards his disposition and 
practice and made his eyil deeds the instrument of his own punish- 
ment. He gathered together a number of Afghans from the Khalil 
and Mahraand tribes and a troop of yagabonds who could not dis- 
tino-uish o-ood from eyil, and set about plundering aud rayaging. 
His Majesty Jahanbani, who was the giyer of peace to the world 
and the age, recognized that the ending of such tumults was a part of 
worship, and he resolyed to act in accordance therewith. He sent 
Khw. Ikhtiyar aud Mir ^Abdu-l-hai, who were confidential courtiers, 
to Ghazuin, to convey a gracious letter to Haji Muhammad and recall 
him from the darkness of eyil thoughts to the light of recognition of 
duty. While His Majesty was making his preparations, he heard 
that M. Ktoan was besieging, with a number of yagabonds, a fort 
near Carba^, in the yicinity of Jalalabad. He therefore did not 
Avait for Haji Muhammad Khan, but went off with all rapidity towards 
Jalrdabad. When M. Kamran heard this, he was amazed aud fled. 
He again betook himself to the defiles and went off from there by 
Ban gash and Gardiz, thinking that he might join Haji Muhammad. 

For this perverse wretch held with M. Kamran. 

The story of Haji Muhammad is as follows. As the time of his 

ruin approached, evil thoughts came forth more aud more from his 


1 Muhammadans reckon that there 
are four humours in man. »See Lane 




They derived the 


notion from Hippocrates and Galen. 
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impure heart, aud he dismissed the royal ambassadors with pretences 
and false promises of his coming. At the same time he sent a 
messenger to M. Kamrau, asking him how long he was goiiio to 
wander about in the hills and deserts, and telling him to come quickly 
in his own direction so that they might act in conceit. 33} chance 
Bairam Khan, who was going to Qandahfir in His Majesty 5s service, 
arrived at Ghazniu. Haji Muhammad, who was longing for the Khan 
(bd khan taicaqdn hv.d), went out to meet him and fawned upon him, 
seekino" to brins* him into the fort under the pretext of a feast and to 

o o 

shut him up there. The Khan proceeded towards the fort when atir 
Habash, who was with Haji Muhammad Khan , gave a signal to the 
]^au, and he, being put on his guard, thereby made an excuse and 
renounced his intention of entering the fort, aud encamped at a 
fountain outside the city. There he soothed Haji Muhammad and 
prevailed upon him to accompany him to Kabul. He sent the news 
of his own arrival and of the bringing of Haji Muhammad ; and His 
Majesty, having heard that M. Kamrau was coming to the territory 
of Kabul, proceeded to Kabul with all haste, M. Kamran advanced 
to within one stao’e of Kabul and then, when he heard of the arrival 

o 

of the Khaukhanan aud of his having Haji Muhammad Khan with him, 
he again withdrew in confusion toLam gh au. One day Haji Muhammad 
wished to enter Kabul by the Iron Gate, but Kkw. Jalalu-d-diu 
Mahmud, who was in charge of Kabul, would not permit him to enter 
the fort and sent him a harsh message. That face-blackened one became 
suspicious and went off to Qara Bagh, under pretext of hunting ; and 
then, passing by the Kutal-i-miuar went to Baba Qucqar (i.e.. Baba 
ram); then by the Daman-i-koh of Bihzadi and Lalandar,' went 
quickly off’ to Ghaznin. Just then the victorious standards of His 
Majesty Jahanbani, who had gone towards Kabul to quell the distur- 
bance of M. Kamrau, arrived at Sifih Sang. Bairam IHiau was 
exalted by paying homage. His Majesty Jahanbani ordered that no 
one should enter the city, for he was going in pursuit of the Mirza, 
so that he might, once for all, free God’s creatures from daily dis- 
turbance, But as his mind was not at ease about Haji Muliamraad, 
the officers were unanimous that he should be secured about him aud 


^ Bilandarl. Erskiue roads Alin- ! 
dar. I adopt the variant Lalandar, 1 

73 


which is supported by B.M. MSS. 
aud by Jarrett II. 401, 
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then set out after the Mirza. His Majesty came to the city and 
appointed Baii’am ]^an to look after HajT Muhammad and instructed 
him to act with dissimulation and by every contrivance possible to 
bring him in. 


Bairam Khan tamed HajI Muhammad by suitable devices and 
after promises and oaths, he came to the village of Gulkar ^ and 
embraced the IGiau^anan. The latter brought him to the presence 
of the forgiving prince and begged for the remission of his offences. 
Four or five days later they all went together towards the Lam- 
^anat which was the retreat of the Mirza. In spite of the recent 
forgiveness of so many crimes, m Muhammad acted as if he had 
never committed them, and again had the audacity to enter on still 
worse schemes. He shewed disgraceful conduct and disgusted the 
holy heart. His Majesty went off with a large body of men, and 
when the standards of fortune reached Jalfdabad, the Mirza retreated 
to the defiles of Kanur and Nurgal, and all sedition-mongers crept 
away. The Khfmkhanan wms appointed to follow the Mirza, and the 
latter, not being able to maintain himself in Kanur ^ and Nurgal 
went off to the Indus {Nildh). The Khan^anan returned and did 

homage in Daka.® 

At this time His Majesty took into consideration general utility 
and the public tranquillity, and ordered the arrest of Haji Muham- 
mad and his brother, §hah Muhammad — who was capable of being 


Haji Muhammad’s instructor in wickedness. And these two un- 
orateful brothers — who in their service looked to nothing but material 
advantages and their own credit ; who were given over to cupidity 
and ingratitude ; who looked for a great price in exchange for their 
inferior goods, and who were unmindful of benefits, were caught by 
their own wickedness. His Majesty, in accordance with his just 
nature, ordered that the services which the low-thoughted service- 
sellers had voluntarily or involuntarily rendered during their careers, 
should be entered by them in a list, and that one of the honest 
servants should write out their offences, so that by putting them into 
the balance of justice, the real facts about these two evil-doers 


1 Gulkina, a suburb of Kabul. See 
Babar 137 and Jarrett II. 404 and 
note. 

^ Kanur: tread by Chalmers 


Katur), Nurkal. These are two 
distinct places. Babar’s Mems. 143 

and JaiTett II. 392. 

S At the end of the Khaibar. 
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migM be patent to mankind. The record ' of their good deeds re 
mained unwritten, while their sins came to 102 great culpabilities, 
each one of which might have been a ground of imprisonment and 
death and degradation. Good God ! there is one man who after good 
service is trembling and downcast, lest his (Akbar’s) glance fall 
upon his work and there be a suspicion that he, a simple-minded 
man, is selling his services, or that he is ill-conditioned. And the 
more honest his service, the greater his apprehensions ! And there 
is another kind of man who sells things not done at the rate ol: 
things done ; who passes off bad deeds as good ones ; who after 
tricking out his blemishes,^ looks for favours, and indulges himself in 


self-commendation. 

When by this thorough investigation it was proved to the world 
that these two disloyalists deserved the punishment of their own 
wickedness, and that it was time the skirt of the age should be 
cleansed from the dirt of their existence, their fierce and brutish 

natures which infected them in the cage of the raw material of 

humanity, — were drawn forth by a halter from human shape, and 
consigned to a fitting place, and they, or rather the world, was 
granted deliverance from their hideous nature. Ghazniii was 
assigned to Bahadur Khan and his {Haji Muhammad’s) other fiefs 
were distributed among the (royal) servants. 

The winter was spent in that neighbourhood, in travelling and 
hunting, and in feasting and rejoicing. In the beginning of spring, 
when the humours are in a state of equilibrium, general receptions 
were held, and after petitions and tendering of gifts, a number were 
enrolled in service. The dust of the Mirza’s strife and disturbance 
was laid, and His Majesty Jahanbani went by Badpaj to the river 
Baran. On the night that the army was near Badpaj, there 
was much rain and snow and many suffered. When hunting and 
sight-seeing were ended, Kabul was made the seat of dominion, and 


1 Cf. Jauhar, Stewart 107. He 
places their puuishmeut in 961 (1553). 

^ I'his compound is 

not to be fouud in the dic- 
tionaries. Some MSS. read 
dbila, a blister or pimple, and this, 

I believe the true reading, 


folly, docs not seem applicable here 
nor at text, 336, 1. 16, where the 
phrase occurs again. 1 think the 
expression corresponds to the English 
“plastering the boil” and means 
covering over and adorning a sore, 
so as to make it look like a beauty. 
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Bairam ^an was sent to administer tlie affairs of QandaMr. Khw. 
GhazT was sent with him to convey presents and to go on an embassy 
to the ruler of Persia, (^aznln, Gar dish. Ban gash and the iumdn 
of Lahugar (Logar)^ were bestowed on M. Hindal. Qunduz, which 
belonged to the Mirza, was conferred on Mir Barka and M. Hasan. 
M. Hindal was granted leave to go to Ghaznin and Mir Barka 
received permission to go to Qunduz. Jui Shahi and its territory 
■were assisrned to Khizr Khw. Khan. Before Mir Barka reached 
Qunduz, M. Ibrahim got possession of it by trickery from Muhammad 
Tiibir Khan, and Mir Barka returned to Kabul. His Majesty Jahan- 
baui allowed the good services of the Mirza to be an atonement for 
his action and left him in possession of Qunduz. At this time, 
AbuM-ma^ali was introduced into the service through ‘Abdu-s-sami.’ 
Shah Abu’l-ma^ali traced his descent from the saiyids of Termiz. 
His personal beauty mads the good and right-thinking look for 
goodness of nature, and his forwardness was tolerated on account of 
his courage. Consequently he became a favourite with His Majesty 
Jahanbani. Some of his insolencies and extravagancies will be 

related in their proper place. 


• Lohgnr. Jarrett II. 4C<6. 
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CHAPTER LI. 

Another Expedition of His Majesty Jahanbani Jannat-assyani to 

QdELL the DiSTCRBANCB caused by M. KaMRAN ; AND TUB 

Martyrdom of M. Hindal. 

M. Kamraii spent some days in the cell of contempt and disgrace, 
and then hearts which had been set at rest, were again agitated by 0^2 
the news of his strife-mongering ; and wayfarers reported to His 
Majesty that he had come back from the Indus (Nlldb) and had 
again raised the head of sedition in the district of JuT ShahT, in 
concert with a band of vagabonds. His Majesty summoned M. 
Hindal from Ghaznln and issued marching-orders to the neighbour- 
ing jagirddrs. In a short time M. Hindal did homage, and the 
devoted and dutiful followers gathered round. His Majesty Jahan. 
bani ordered an expedition to extinguish the flames of sedition, and 
M. Kamran, on hearing of this, retreated unsuccessful. When the 
victorious standards had neared Surl^ab, Haidar Muhammad Akhtd- 
hegly who was in the advance-guard, had, with many devoted men, gone 
ahead of the royal camp and halted on the banks of the Siah Ab, 
which is between the Surkhab and Gandamak. M. Kamran, who 
did not find himself able to engage in a pitched battle, made a night 
attack on him. Haidar Muhammad showed lion-like courage and 
made a gallant fight, and received conspicuous wounds, which are 
in appearance and in reality red-lettered diplomas {iu^rd). He 
remained firm and did not give up his ground. Though many things 
were plundered, the Mirza failed and had to return disconcerted. 
After some days when the village of Japriar, which belongs to the 
tumdn of Neknahar,^ had been made the camping ground, inasmuch 

i Or Neknihal, Jarrett n. 405. It yar and Hindalpar; andRavertr 

lies S. of the Kabul river. See also (Notes on Afghanistan, 55) says Jiryar 

BeUew’s Races of Af^anistan 64. orJablryar belongs to Nangnahar and 

The Japriar of test is written Jaryar is also written JabTrhar and lies on 

by Erskine. Bayazid speaks of Car- the slopes of the Spingfiar Range. 
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as vigilance and caution are the components of alertness, — ^bat- 
teries were arranged and a trench and bulwark made. At the 
end of the day two Af gh ans brought word that M. Kamran intended 
that night to make an attack with a large body of Af gh ans. His 
Majesty Jahanbani brought the rules of circumspection to bear and 
stationed men at every point. On the night of Sunday, 21st 
Zi^l-qa^da, 958 (20th November, 1551), when a quarter of the night 
had passed away, M. Kamran fell upon the camp with a large body 
of Afghans. His Majesty Jahanbani mounted his horse and stood 
on a height behind his tent, and summoned to his presence the 
glory of foreheads and the great pearl of the diadem of the 
Kkild fat, to wit. His Majesty the Shahanshah. The servants of the 
exalted threshold were all in the entrenchments and doing their duty 
bravely. The flames of battle were blazing. In the midst of this 
tumult and confusion ^Abdu-l-wahhab yasdival, who was in the 
entrenchments, was struck by a bullet and became a martyr. The 
market of conflict grew hot until the shining moon, — which is the 
mirror-holder of the world, — raised her head from the quarter of 
fortune and brightened the earth with her effulgence. The light 
of victory radiated from the brows of dominion, and the adversary 
sought safety in flight. The imperialists were victorious and raised 
the standards of composure. The hearts of all had become tranquil 
when suddenly an unpleasant report came to the royal hearing, that 
M. Hindal had left this evil world. Joy became bitter and exalta- 
tion was changed into abundance of sorrow. Alas ! ^tis the way of 
this transitory world that if a breath go forth in joy, next moment 
the smoke of grief ascends from the breast of the afllicted. 

Verse. 

Never is heaven’s eye brightened by the morning, 

Without the evening twilight’s suffusing it with blood. 

There is neither capability of dallying for enjoyment therein, 
nor permission for persistent grief. Though the Mirza left this 
unstable world and departed from this unenduring hostel, he gained 
the glory of martyrdom and at once acquired a good name in the 
visible w^orld and an exalted rank in the world of reality. Hail! 
0 Thou little-receiving and much-giving who, on the departure of 
borrowed life, hast given such permanent grandeurs ! His Majesty 
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who was a mine of gratitude, was so affected and sorrowful at the 
death of so noble a brother that his feelings caunot be described 
or hinted at. But as he was wise and farseeing, he turned from 
lamentation to resignation and sought comfort in the pleasant abode 

of submission to the Divine Will. 

The account of this melancholy affair is as follows. "When M. 
Hindrd heard of the projected night attack he put the entrenchments 
in order, and he had gone to take some repose, when the noise 
of the Af gh ans arose. An undescribable number of Afghans came 
into each battery, and many entered the Mirza’s. The night was 
dark. The Mirza addressed himself to the repulsing of the 
wretches, while his own men were confused and hastened to look ' 
after their horses. Meanwhile the iMirza came face to face with 
the Afghans. Edka and many others behaved badly. The 

time for using bow and arrow passed and he grappled with one of 
the foe, and by main force overthrew the born villain. The brother 
of that wretch, Jaranda^ by name and belonging to the Mahmand 
tribe, sent the Mirza to the other world by a poison-stained spear. 
Some of M. Kamran’s companions used to relate that that evil- 
natured A fgh an got hold of a case which contained the Mirza’s 
special thumb-stalls and brought it before ]\I. Kamran, not knowing 
with whom he had played this disastrous game. He described the 
occurrence. When the Mirza’s eye fell on the thumb-stall case, 
he knew what misfortune had happened and dung his turban on the 
ground, saying that M. Hindal had been martyred. 

In short the soul of the Mirza travelled on that dark night 
to the abode of annihilation without its being known, and his body 
remained where it fell. Meanwhile some of his servants were 
coming back, when Khw. Ibrahim Badakhshi observed that there was 
a black cuirass {qalmdq) on the bod}'. As it was dark and the 
tumult still continued, he did not approach it. Then it occurred to 
him that M. Hindal had been wearing a black cuirass. He turned 
round and looked at it and recognised the Mirza. In accordance 


1 Gulbadan’s account is that none 
of them dismounted. 

* This name seems to mea)i my 
light and to be formed like Mahara, my 


moon. He was foster-brother of 

Ibrahim, Akbar’s half-brother, Bloeli- 
mann 526. 

^ The Iqbalnama has Farid. 
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with patience and deliberation which are the watchwords of the 
wise, he carried ‘ off the body to the Mirza’s tent and made it over 
to the doorkeepers; and he wisely took steps to conceal the melan- 
choly occurrence so that the enemy might not rejoice nor be en- 
couraged, and also' that the imperial servants might not be disheart- 
ened. He reported that the Mirza was much fatigued, and was 
also slightly wounded, and that no one should make any noise or 
tumult close by. He himself went up on the rising ground and con- 
veyed congratulations on the victory as from the Mirza. The 
illuminated soul of His Majesty Jahanbani received a ray of 
intelligence from this statement. In fine the Mirza’s bier was deposited 
in JuT Shahl, and after some time was brought to Kabul. The body 
was placed in the Guzargah, near the holy tomb of His Majesty 
Geti-sitani Firdus-makanT, and buried at his feet. Mulla Khurd 
Zargar who was in the Mirza’s ^ service, composed an elegy of which 
the first couplet was, — 

Ve rse 

One night sorrow made a night-attack on the apple of mine eye. 
Owing to the onset of blood, my beloved departed. 

The text has sipdh-dida and this 
may be correct, the meaning being 
the sentinel, or the soldier-eye. But 
there is the variant sidh dlda mean- 
ing black-eyed, and a mistress; and 
this reading I adopt. Probably the 
poet wanted to take advantage of 
both readings for ^ipdh agrees with 
the expression “ pitched his tent out- 
side. Possibly he had in his mind 
the passage in Babar’s Memoirs, 
(Leyden and Erskine, p. 33), where 
we are told that Baisanghar had to 

shift his pa^dlion three times on ac- 
count of the number of executions 
that took place in front of it. The 
quatrain which follows is said by 
A.F. to be also by Mulla ^urd, 
but Badaoni (I. 454) gives it as the 
composition of Maulana Hasan All 


1 Gulbadan says Mir Baba Dost 

carried in the body. 

2 From a previous reference (Text I. 

275) it appears that Mulla Kh urd was 
in Kamran's service, so that the 
word Mirza here probably refers to 
Kamran. He is mentioned in the 
Tahcujdt-i-cikbari, Lucknow Ed., p. 405, 
under the name of Mulla Kh urd 
Zargar. His poetical name was 
Fanai and Hizamu-d-din says he was 
originally a servant of M. *Askari. 
See also Blochmann 426, but perhaps 

this is a different Fanai. 

s Lit. One night the blood of the 
liver made an attack on my eye- 
pupil. 

Owing to the coming and going of 
blood the black-eyed one pitched 
his tent outside. 
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This chrouoarram is also his, — 

r rs t . 

Hindal Muhammad, a king of glorious title, 

Snddenlv, in the dead of nisrht, became a martyr, 

As a nisrht-attack (s^ahlji Tni caused his martyrdom, 
Seek the chronogram from s^ahlihifu ' '958'. 

Mir Amani nttereil this enigmatical chi'onogram, — 

A cvni'oss left the carden of fflorr. 

The ^firza was born in 924^ (1.5181 and so it was said : — 

T’c r.<ie . 


The chronogram was l-aukah-i-hnrj-i-sAalio.us^'ihi (924 , 
(the kauhah of the king of kings’ tower . 

Xext day His Majesty JahaubanT went from thei'e to Bihsud, 
where he encamped in order that he might, once for all, set his 
world-adorning heart at rest with respect to the strife of the sedi- 
tious and then make Kabul, bv the trlorv of his sublime court, an 
abode of peace and trauquillity. 




lirlks. He alf^o gives some other 
lines in which the same ehronosrram 

v_. 

appears. 

^ makes. l>y ah'a<1, 9b8 

( 1 1 ) • 


^ Tlie cypress stands for the letter 
cUif, on account of its straight shape. 
If alif bo removed from the words 
biUiiin-i-Jaktlaf, the other letters 

amount hv ahicid to 958. 

« « 


^ Erskine (II. -104 n.) says he was 
l>orn in 9*25, and this asrrees with 
Babar (250). Kanhab means lx)th a 
star, and a golden ha\], and hv.rj 
means both a rower and a sign of the 
Zodiac. Tiio Memoirs of Gnlbadan 
Begam also go to show that Ilindil 
who was her full brother, was born 
in 925. 
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CHAPTER LII. 

Assignment op the Territory of Chaznin to His Majesty the 

Shahinshah, and Elevation op some to his Service. 

As, from his early years, the notes of greatness and the glory 
of government shone from the lustrous brows of that new fruit of 
the tree of sovereignty and that splendour and nosegay of the 
garden of the Miildfat and fortune,— to wit. His Majesty the Shahin- 
shah, — at this time, when he was ten years old, all the servants of 
M. Hindal, together with all his JdgJrs, viz., ^aznin, etc., were 
assigned to him, so that, by the practice of rule, he might exhibit 
favour and severity in the management of men; and by administra- 
tion of a part, he might become accustomed to administer the whole. 
One of the wonderful things of fate was that some days earlier, the 
turban of this light of the eyes of dominion came off in a crowd 
when he was riding in the service of His Majesty Jahanbani. M. 
Hindal was there and from perfect reverence, he took off his own 
fortunate cap {tdj) in the midst of that crowd and placed it on the 
star-brushing head {i.e., of Akbar). The far-seeing drew the omen 
from this that the time when the Shahinshah would wear the diadem 
and wield authority, was nigh at hand. The Almighty, in recom- 
pense for this deed, elevated the Mirza to the rank of martyrdom 
which is equivalent to life and joy eternal. His Majesty the ghahin- 
shah — who is the Divine nursling, — shewed such marks of greatness, 
graciousness and appreciation of men, in winning hearts, that grief 
for the Mirza left men^s souls and they became possessed of constant 

joy- 

Verse . 

0 God ! so long as the world hath lustre and colour. 

The heavens gyration and the earth stability ; 

Grant him enjoyment of life and youth ; 

Above all, give him abundance of existence. 
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The names of the principal servants of the deceased Mirza who 
entered into the service of the Shahinshah, are as follows; — (1). 
Muhibb ‘^Ali Khan ; (2). Nasir Quli ; (3). Khw. Ibrahim ; (4). Mau- 
lana ^Abdu-l'lah ; (5). Adina Tuqbai ; (6;. SamanjT; (7). QarghujI ; 
(8). Jan Muhammad Tuqbai ; (9). Taju-d-din Mahmud ; (10 . 

Timur Tash: ill). Maulana Sani, now known as Saul Khan ; ‘ (12). 

— ■'S' ' 

Maulaua Baba Dost- sadr, who was highly regarded by the Mirza ; (13). 
Mir JamaP who was also a favourite with the Mirza; (14). Khaldin 
Dost Saharl. Baba Dost was also a servant of the Mirza but, as in 


the educational canon, nothing is worse than bad company, he, on 
account of his bad character was not taken on. Thousrh Muhammad 

o * 

Tahir I^an was an old servant of the Mirza, yet, inasmuch as he had 
not been able to keep charge of QundQz,* he was excluded from the 
glance of the truth-discerning eye, and was not made a companion on 
this auspicious expedition. As the Court of this bestower of glory on 
the earth, Avas a test of the jewel of humanity, the condition of every 


one of these men who Avas of good disposition and pure character, 
became better day by daA', and they attained lofty positions. And 
it is to be hoped that they Avill remain to the end in that condition. 


Everyone AA'ho was evil had the veil stripped from his acts and Avas 
so dealt with as to be a Avarning to all aaKo AA^ere evil or neo'lif’ent. 

^ O O 

As the A'illage of Bihsfid became the camp of the pavilions of 

fortune, an order was given to build a strong fort. His Majesty the 

Shahinshah Avas sent off ^ in order to strengthen the city of Kabul 
and that he might there practise the methods of spiritual and 
temporal sovereignty. His Majesty himself remained at Bihsud under 
the Divine aid and exercised Augilance Avith regard to M. Kamran. 
The army remained there for four or five months. The Mirza, from 
want of sense, (az hi istiWail) Ava.s each day the guest of a clan 
and each night took refuge AAnth a landholder. From a defect of 


‘ Blochmami 476 and Badaoui HI. ! 
206. 

* Qu. father of Hamida Bauii 
Begam. See Gulbadau Begam’s Me- 
mohs. Perhaps he Avas also knoAvn 
as ‘All Akbar aud perhaps Badaoni 
was mistakcu iu giving this as 
a nother name of Saul Kh aii. 


s Probably this Avas tlic brother of 
Babar’s Afghan Avife, Bibi Mubarika. 

* A reference to his allowing him- 
■self to be OA'er-reached by M. Ibrahim, 
° Humayun seems to have for- 
gotten his vow ncA’er again to be 
separated from Akbar. 
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nature, he remained veiled in self-conceit and excluded from the 
auspicious ser\ ice and fellowship of such a benefactor, and was for 


ever indulging in seditious thoughts. 


At this time, a set of superficialists who were in the service of 
His Majesty the Shahinshah and were oblivious of an internal abode 
of wisdom, wrote to His Majesty JahanbanI and complained about 
his Highness. His Majesty, notwithstanding that he was aware of 
the inner light of the Shahinshah. had regard to externals, and sent 
a gracious letter containing instructions and admonitions, full of 
kindness and paternal affection and not at all of a censuring or 
cautioning character. For what need has he who has been taught 
at the Divine school, — of human instructions ? or what concern has 
the nursling of Heaven with such didactics ? In that letter this verse 
of Shaikh Nizami was quoted. 


Verse, 

Sit not idle, his not the time for play : 

’Tis the time for arts and for work. 

He was first taken before Mullazada Mulla ^Asamu-d-din to be 
taught. As this teacher was devoted to pigeons, the servants re- 
ported against him. His Majesty discharged him and made over the 
duty of outward instruction to Maulana BayazTd. He performed 
this duty, but as the world-adorning Deity did not wish that His 
own special pupil should become tainted by exoteric sciences. He 

diverted him from such pursuits and made him inattentive to them. 

« 

The shallow thought it was the fault of the teachers and re- 
ported against them, but as the latter were right-thinking and of 
good character, the complaints were not accepted or acted upon. 
At last His Majesty had an inspiration, to wit, that for the purpose 
of instructing that pupil of the Divine school, lots should be cast 
between Mulla ‘Abdu-l-Qadir, Mullazada Mulla ‘Asamu-d-din, and 
Maulana Bayazid, so that he, on whom the lucky chance should fall, 
should be exalted by being made the sole teacher. It happened 
that the lot fell on Maulana Abdu-l-Qadir, and an order issued for 
the removal of Maulana Bayazid and the appointment of Maulana 
^Abdu-l-Qadir. 

It is not hidden from the wise and acute that the appointment 
of a teacher in a case like this, springs from use and wont, and does 
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not pertain to the accpiisition of perfections. For him who is Gotl s 
pupil, what occasion is there for teaclung Ly creatures, or ior 
application to lessons ? Accordingly his holy heart and Ins 
sacred soul never turned towards external teaching. And his 
possession of the most excellent sciences together with his dis- 
inclination for the learning of letters were a method ot showing to 
mankind, at the time of the manifestation of the lights ol hidden 
abuudancies, that the lofty comjirehension of this Jjord of the Age 
was not learnt or accpiired, but was the gift of God in which linmaii 
effort had no part. His Highness in that jicriod assimilated external 
glory and temporal dominion in abundance, but feigned ignorance 
of inward perfections and spent much time in sport, and ])ractised 
wisdom under a veil of concealment, so that even the farseeing 
failed to notice it.' But, as his genius was soaring, he was making 
a perfect veil for himself out of grand external performances. And 
he put his heart into acts so that though their beaut}'^ was not evident 
to the superficial yet the profound perceived the designs. Among 
them was his continually giving his attention • to that wondrous 
creature the camel and his delight in the marvels of Divine power. 
He used to observe and contemjilate the strange make and ways of 
camels, Avhich were the biggest animals in that region and, under 
the guise of amusement and metaphor, made serious relJections on 
the darn’^-like constitution of those beasts — their endurance and 
patience; submission and resignation, their passive obedience even 
should the leading cord be in the hand of a child, — their bein''- 
satisfied to eat thorns, and their endurance of thii-st. He also 
applied his thoughts to the delight in an Arab horse which is a grand 
subject of dominion and exaltation, and carried off the ball of 
excellencies and of philosophy {Jiunarparddzt, love of science) with 
the polo-stick of the Divine help and of sempitei-ual instruction. And 
sometimes he opened the wings of his genius in the sjiacious atmos- 
phere of meditation upon God and brought his contemplative mind 

to study the sport of pigeon-flying.'" He scattered grain in order 
to allure their timid breasts and proceeded from the superficial joy and 


^ The text omits the negative, but 
the variant namivftdd makes better 
sense and is supported by tAvo B.M. 
MSS. Nos. 27,247 and oblO. 


This may be eoinpared with the 
remarks in the Ai)i, Blochmuun 143. 

•’ Cf. Bloehmaim 208. 
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ecstacy of these handfuls of wings and feathers to the recuperative and 
visible raptures of the lords of perfection, and thereby participated in 
the joys of the spiritual world. He carried his heart from the flying 
of these aerial fliers to the lofty soaring of the swift-winged ones of 
holy heaven, and under the guise of sport performed the work of adora- 
tion. Sometimes he would apply himself to coursing with dogs and 
thus occupy himself with sensuous things. Outwardly it was cyne- 
getics, inwardly it was quickening the senses. Apparently his heart 
was fixed upon dog-fancying, in reality he was conducting his 
companions in the methods of government. And ^ although he was 
pursuing his quests under the veil of irrecognition and kept himself 
attired in the garb of superficialists, he could not hide his sweet 
savour or his brilliancy. Divine glory ever shone from his lustrous 
brows, and the attributes of spiritual and temporal leadership were 
conspicuous in the irradiated countenance of that elect of God ! 

One day lie was engaged in hunting on the slope of the Safid ’ 
Sang hills and had put hunting-dogs into the charge of his immediate 
attendants in order that they should lie in^ Avait. And certain men 


J Cf. the remarks about huutiug, 
Blochmaun 282. 

* There is a Safid Sang south of 
Kabul, but probably what is meant 
is the Safid Koh or Spiughar range 
S.W. of Jalalabad. 

^ Kc tJis'javxd bdshind. The word 
tusqawal is not in the dictionaries. 
It occurs once before, rt;;., at Text, 
]). 2->5, 1. 11. That pa.ssage is founded 
on Bayazid I.U. MS , 286 and he 
says that tunqai'sal is called nihUam 
in BadaT^.shan. Noav Babar has the 
word nihilam, p. 28 of Memoirs, 
and speaks of his uncle Sultan Mah- 
mud Mirza’s being very fond of hunt- 
ing the nihilam. That is, this is 
how Leyden has understood the 
passage, and P. de Courtcille has 
followed him. But it would appear 
from the passage before us that tas- 
ndv'.i.d according to A.P. means a 


particular kind of hunting and is 
not the name of any animal. Ap- 
parently it refers to the practice of 
driving game past a shelter or shoot- 
ing box. The Lucknow edition of the 
Akbarnama says in a note to the 
passage, at p. 238 that tasqdical is a 
Turki word and means a hunter who 
remains on the low ground in ambush. 
It may perhaps be connected with 
the Turcjl qardvsal a hunter, or it 
may be Arabic and a derivative from 

JjtJw and and mean one who 
feigns inactivity. Babar’s remark 
that bis uncle took to the pursuit in 
I the latter part of his life seems to 

j imply that the sport was not of an 
' actiA'e kind. In the Persian of Babar s 
Mem., as given in the Bombay 
lithogi’aphcd edition, appears 

as hahilam. 

Since writing this note I have 
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had been sent up the mountain to drive the deer down into the plain, 
When the deer came to the obstacles, the servants had been caught 
by the dog of carnal appetite, and as in their folly they thought 
only of His Hi ghness’s tender years and boyish appearance, they 
had set themselves to eat and so did not slip the dogs in time. 
When he became aware of this, his inward sovereignty was aroused, 
and he issued an order that their necks should be bound with cords 
as if they were dogs, and they be led round the camp. He so sate 
on the masnad of severity that the old and experienced were amazed 
and placed the finger of surprise in their mouths. When this occur- 
rence came to the ears of His Majesty JahanbHui, his heart was 
greatly delighted and he remarked that he wouhl soon come t(* 
great sovereignty and attain everlasting dominion. 

Shaham Khan Jalalr used to tell how one day Hi.s ..Majestv Jahan- 
banl bade him go and see what the now fruit of fortune's springtide? 
was doing. M hen I went,” ho said, “ I found him lying down. 

His lustrous countenance was serene and ho looked as if ho were 

asleep. In truth he was holding converse with the holy ones of 

heaven s court (the angels). His blessed hand moved occasionally 

as is seen m the recuperative states of the lords of contemplation. 

From time to time there fell from his pearl-dropping tongue such 

expressions as “ God willing, IMl bring the cream of earth’s surface 

under my sway and fulfil the desires of the sorrowful of tho seven 

climes.” The Khan used to say that when he saw this condition 

and heard these words, he became amazed, and great awe fell ujion 

him, so that he could not stand. He went aside and remained stune- 
fled. ^ ^ 


Several times did he (Akbar) speak in this fashion. 

A laudable behaviour of His Highness at this time and one which 
showed his lofty and farseeiug nature was that whenever any 
flatterers or black-hearted persons, who see nothing but their own 
personal loss or gain, or rather think their ' loss is their gain, would 


found the word tusqdwal in 

the Turkish-Persian dictionary of 
Mlrza ‘All Bakht, and which is known 
as the Farhang AzafarT. Thi.s dic- 
tionary is in the Mulla Firuz Library, 
Bombay, .and is No. 27, p. 64 of 
Rehatsek’s catalogue. It explains 
twqaival as the shutting up of a road, 



1 (xsqdVj (Cl , or ixihil(xin then was a 
kind of hunting analogous to “driv- 
ing and was pcrhap.s sucli a sport 
as Akbar is said to have engaged in 
at the Deer-tower of Fatehpur Sikrl. 

' Perhaps it should be .';Idu-j-diV/ar 
the loss of others, but all the MS’S, 
seem to have Khud. 
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say May you soon be king of the seven climes” or May you be 
the Lord of the Age” he would be much displeased and say Those 
people in their little sense want to show themselves wellwishers. 
God forbid that they know anything of the palace of wellwishing! 
They are imagining evil for me in thinking of the decease of His 
Majesty Jahanbani, and are gathering my temporal good from my 
spiritual ill- Or rather they are casting trouble into the country of 
welfare and raising the head of sedition. For the spiintual and 
temporal good fortune of children lies in their hopes and wishes 
being always for the preservation of their august fathers, and they 
wish them long life. For he who does not act rightly by his temporal 
God how shall he conduct himself properly towards his spiritual 
God ? ” Let men admire the lefty understanding, the pure nature, 

and the right thinking of this spiritually and temporally great one 
(Akbar) ! In fine, greatness and glory shone in every action of His 
Highness. What the mature and experienced attained to by thought 
and care, this cherished one of God’s glance acquired with small 
application in the beginning of his career. And every knowledge 
and science that the learned and the studious gathered with diffi- 
culty, came into the hands of this exhibitor of wondrous powers 
without meditation or care. Kipe wisdom made the hope-eye of the 
world shine on beholding this light of the eyes of sovereignty, and 
made men exult in the firm wisdom and deep knowledge of this 
nursling of God. But till the time of the revelation of the Khildfat, 
it was veiled and hidden, and he passed his time under God’s protec- 
tion and free from the mischief of the deceit and treachery of ill- 

wishers. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 

Expedition op His Majesty Jahanban! Jannat-ashyanI from 

BiHSUD against the ApCTAN clans, AMONGST WHOM 

was the ambosh of M. Kamran’s strifes, — 
and flight op the latter to India. 

When wintei* came to an end in the village of Bihsud and the 
violence of the cold was over ; and when it was known that M. 
Ramran, with a few retainers, was spending his days amongst the 
Afghan clans, most of the officers were of opinion that, as the Mirza 
had now no power of opposition. His Majesty should leave there a 020 
body of troops, and should pi*oceed to Kabul, But a party of the 
far-seeing represented that as the weather was now temperate, it was 
advisable to attack and plunder the Afghans ; and that it was impro- 
per to return until this faction, — the material of strife and sedi- 
tion;— had been thoroughly subdued. Thus both M. Kamran who 
was secretly living amongst the tribe and who was making ready 
the constituents of dissension, would fall into their hands, and also, 
the root of the disturbers would be dug up. 

His Majesty Jahanban! preferred this view, and guided by 
victory, mounted the steed of fortune in order to fall suddenly upon 
the clans and pour the dust of defeat on their heads. A number of 
impetuous heroes and wielders of the sword, such as Muhammad 
^an JalaTr, SI. Muhammad Fawaq, Shai^ Bahlul, Shah QulT 
HaranjI, were appointed under the leadership of SI. Husain Khan to 
go forward in advance. The wind was very cold that night and the 

way was long, so they halted mid-way to ease their men and cattle. 

In the morning, they mounted and went on. 

As the tribes had scattered here and there, it was not known in 
which the Mirza was. In this time of perplexity, Maham ^AlT Qnl! 
Khan and Baba ^^hizarl who were on the way from M. Kamran to 
Malik Muhammad of Mandraur, fell into the hands of the royal 
servants. They asked in which tribe the Mirza was. Maham ‘All 

75 
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led the inquirers astray and indicated a tribe other than that in 
Avhich the Mlrza was, Baba said; He is frightened, he does not 
know what he is saying. The Mirza is in such and such an encamp- 
ment and I will show the way/’ The advance-guard reached the 
place at early dawn, attacked it, sent many to the abode of annihila- 
tion and captured a number of women and children. Some of the 
heroes entered the tent where the Mirza was sleeping, and Shah 
Quli Naranji declares that he was one of them and that there were 
two persons within. One of them was caught and the other con- 
trived to escape. In the morning, it was seen that the captive was 
Beg Muluk whom the Mirza always kept in his sight, and that it 
was the Mirza who had gone out. Some of the vagabond Afghans, 
such as Shaikh Yusuf Kararahi and Malik Sangi, stood up to fight 
and then flung the dust of disgrace on themselves by running away. 
Their goods fell into the hands of the royal servants. The victory 
was won before the arrival of the royal standards. The Mirza was 
not able to remain in those parts and went to India. 

When His Majesty’s heart was freed from the business of 
chastising the rebellious and when, by God’s favoui’, a great victory 
had been gained, — such as might be a preface to victories, — he left 
the district nud returned to Bihsud. When it was ascertained that 
the Mirza had escaped, under circumstances befitting thankless 
ingrates, and had gone to India, His Majesty Jahanbani went to the 
Ba gh -i-eafa ' which is the delight of hearts and may be styled a cleanser 
{sjfd-hakhsA) of the picture-gallery of the soul, and there made a 
festival with pomp and splendour. 

As the days were lengthening and there was the beginning of 
the splendour of spring and of the freshness of avenues {Mtiydhdyi) 
and of the delights of the heart opening streams, he sent a number 
of special individuals under charge of ‘Ali Quli of Andarab to Kabul 
to fetch that spring-blossom, His Majesty the Shahinshah, together 
with the chaste ladies ; so that he might, by beholding the wonders 
of early spring and by reading the pages of the rose-garden, gain 


1 The Bagh-i'safa was at Car Bagh 
which is marked in maps as W. of 
Jalalabad and higher up the Kabul 
river. See Raverty. “ Notes 


on 


Afghanistan.’* p. 63, and Jarrettll. 
406. The Bagb-i-saf a is distinct from 
the Bagh-i-wafa’. 
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admittance to the enclosure of recognition of the Divine artist and 
might lay the foundations of thanksgiving. 

Their Highnesses arrived in a short time, and His Majesty gave 
endless thanksgiving gifts, which are a means of attracting yet more 
favours from the true Benefactor. After a time of enjoyment, he 
proceeded in an auspicious hour, to Kabul. 
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His Majesty the QhahinssAh gobs to Hhaznin, and exaltation 

OP THAT PLACE BY HIS DWELLING THERE. 

As His Majesty Jalianbani perceived that the splendours of 
guidance and of capacity for affairs of His Majesty the Shahin^ah 
were increasing daily, he determined, now that things were quieted, 
to separate him for a few days from his person in order that his 
greatness might be tested, that all might know his abilities, and also 
that he might have practice in the art of rule. For whoevei in 
his youthful years, and also when by himself, shall make prudence 
his guide, and show magnanimity in all his ways, and who shall, 
without pluming himself on his own grandeur, exercise justice and 
equity to the humble and needy, and he whom real union (with his 
parent or guardian) shall suffice and whom physical remoteness shal 
not make sad,-assuredly he it is who can become the Unique Pearl 
of the ^ildfat. As the glories of such qualities were be leve o 
be or rather were known with certainty to be, written on the tablet- 
forehead of His Majesty the Siahin^Sh, he was sent ‘o 
in the beginning of 959, (end of December, 1551). “ ^ 

txnw. .Jalalu-d-din Mahmud and all the servants of M. Hi 
ivere attached to him in this happy enterprise, the general manage- 

ment netng wnu .u. aforeeaid. He spent sut months the e 

in vigilance and prosperity, and as spiritual and temporal supremac, 
was ever visible in him, right actions '“dable manne.e s 


Khw. 


l^waja 


was ever visioie lu utui, aa,.. displayed themselves 

are not seen in mature and expenenced > P ^ .„„ti„uaUv 
in this fortunate and happy-starred youth. And e wa 
winning hearts by his right ways and his worship of the r g ^ 

alway.s strove to comfort the distracted. o 

pleasing that class of men who expend themselves in 

privation and who, having girt up the loins of eSoit for p 
L„ of manner., and the knowledge of God, have f ^ 

.r V end renunciation, turning aside from ease and soiiow. 
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the praise aud blame of worldlings, and concerning themselves sole y 

with the Unique and Companionless One (God). 

At that time there was in Ghaznin Baba Bilas who was one of the 

enthusiastic God«knowers aud immersed in the sea of contemplation 
and who spent his days in the cell and the hermitage of obscurity. 
His Highness frequently went to see him. And that seer of the work- 
shop of holiness read temporal and spiritual supremacy in the 
lines of his forehead and congratulated him on his external and 
internal kingship, and gave him the good news of long life, and lofty 
distinctions. When it was near the time that he should obtain 
respite from the hunting and travelling in Ghaznin he, in accoi dance 
with an indication from His Majesty Jahanbani Jannat-aAyanT, set 
about his return. The reason of his recal was that His Majesty 
Jahanbani was ever engaged in business in Kabul. All his time vas 
divided and apportioned, and not a moment of night or day was 
spent in frivolities or idleness. But together with his dispensing 
of justice, and comforting the brokenhearted and surveying the 
work of the kingdom, he took pleasure in travel and field-sports. 
One day he had gone riding to Zama ■ which is one of the delightful 
villages of Kabul, and had accidentally fallen from his horse, and 
sustained bodily injuries. As prudence is closely associated with 
dominion, he, out of precaution and reflection on the end of things, 
sent a letter recalling His Majesty Shahinshah. By the happy in- 
fluence of his advent His Majesty attained a perfect recovery. 


i A variant gives Palas and this 

> 

is the form used by Ba3'azid. He ' 
tells how Humayan unsuccessfully ; 

r 

tried to evade the saint when he i 

1 

visited Ghazuiu on his to Qan- * 
dahar ; and how the saint questioned 


him about his having put Haji Mu 
hammad to death, Erskine MS 
trs. p. 40. 

Called Zamzama at p. 2 d 0 las 
lino, it lay N. of Kabul. 
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Expedition of His Majesty Jahanbani Jannat-as^yInI to Bangash^ 

AND CHASTISEMENT OF THE KEBELLIODS ; REARING THE STANDARD OF 

intention FOR INDIA; CAPTURE OF M. KaMEAN, AND 

RETURN TO KaBUL, ETC. 

In tlie winter of the end of 959 (November, 1552), His Majesty 
lalianbani detei’mined upon proceeding to Bangasb which is a winter- 
parters for Kabul. The design of this expedition was both to 
’hastise the rebels of that quarter, and also to recruit his army. For 
[he sake of auspiciousness, he took with him His Majesty the 
^ahin^ah, as being closely connected with his good fortune, and 
proceeded towards Gardiz and Banga^. The Afghans received 
proper punishment, and their goods fell into the hands of the 
soldiery. The first tribe attacked was the ‘Abdu-r-rahmani,' 
the last was the Barmazid. Fath §hah ^ Af^an,~who in his folly 
and unwisdom thought himself wise and led others astray, " " 
from the onset of the ^ictorious army, and on his way fell m with 
Mun^ira Khan and a body of troops who were marching to join the 
king All his goods and chattels came into the hands of the soldiery 
and he was wounded and forced to take flight. During this tumoil 
the delegates {icukaW) of SI. Adam Gakhar, the chief of the Gakhar 
clan, arrived with a letter and were graciously received. The con- 
tents of the letter were that M. Kamran had come m distress to his 

territory; that SI. Adam, in whose head was the breath of 

aid not wish the Mirza to spend his days in this vagabond fashion ; 

that if His Majesty would come, he would produce the Mirza in or ei 
that the latter might make amends for his crimes and become a 


1 .Turrctt II. h''. 

’ Erskinc that he ^va^ reputed 

to V)cloiiti to the rira^-kait (laiup 


extiuguishing) sect. 

from Bayazid (62a). 
lie lived in Tirah. 


This is derived 
■who adds that 
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.servant of domiiiioii’s threshold; and tliat 81. Adam him.selt would 
also do homage. 

Be it known that the Gakhars are a numerous clan and that 
they live between the Bihat (Jehlam) and the Indus. In the thne of 
SI. Zainu-l-'abidin of Kashmir, there came a Ghazuin officer, named 
Malik Kid,' a kinsman of the ruler of Kabul, and took this country 
by force from the possession of the Ka^miris. Ue was succeeded 
by his son, Malik Kalan, and he again by his son Blr (or Fir). 
After him came Tatar Khan who had much contest with Sher Khan 
and his son, Salim Khan. He regarded himself as attached to His 
Majesty^s family, for at the time when His Majesty Getl-sitani Firdus- 
makani conquered India, he entered his service and did good work. 
He was especially devoted in the war with Rana Sanka. He had two 
sons, SI. Sarang and SI. Adam. After Sarang the headship of the 
tribe fell to SI. Adam. The sons of Sarang Kamal Khan and S'aid 
I^an submitted but were secretly disaffected. JogT Khan, n con- 
fidential servant of M. Kamran, arrived with as SI. Adam’s ambassador 

and tendered a petition from the Mirza, full of smooth and baseless 
words. 

Abu -i-fazl, the writer of this compendium of wisdom, and tlic 

chronicler of the deeds of this noble family, has his mind H.ved on 

the history of His Majesty the Shahiushah and on the diffmsion of 

information concerning his glorious rule. It is to satisfy tlie thirsty 

readers of this precious chronicle that he has given, — as n side- 

piece, an account of the lofty line from Adam down till now, which 

is the era of the heir of the universe. It is indispensable to tell 

biiefly the evil acts of M. Kamran and of his receiving retribution 

therefor by his own acts,^ Although the dignity of this noble record 

is too exalted for the entry of such matters, yet in order to complete 

the narrative, it is impossible to avoid treating of the low as well a.s 
of the high. 

Let it not be hidden from the listeners to these strange occur- 
rences,— every one of which is a sermon from a sacred pulpit, — that 
when that morning, as has been related, M. Kamran was defeated 
and escaped with a thousand risks from the hands of the swordsmen, 

^ Blochmann 456. 

The Gakhars say Tatar was 
grandson of Blr and son of Pihi. 


“ A.F. means that he was blinded 
because he had blinded others, 
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he was unable to remain in any one place. From the ruin of his 
understanding, — the fruit of ingratitude, — and notwithstanding 
reverses, each of which might have guided him to the highway of 
auspiciousness, — he did not submit himself to a master so gracious 
and forgiving, when the dust of remorse and repentance should have 
covered his face and when he should have come, with shame and 
apology, to kiss the threshold and atone for his crimes, but he, the 
destined pervert, went off to India for the purpose of presenting 
himself before Salim Khan, sou of Sher Khan, ^who in addition to 
inborn ingratitude, had his brain perturbed by the wine of in* 
souciance and the ferment of pride), and to obtain from him auxi- 
liaries for his disloyalt}’’. Good God ! what kind of reason had he 
to go to his deadly foe to compass the ruin of so great a friend ' 
^^^ly should he submit to indignities to this end? and wish him 
tSalim) to assist lam to contend with his benefactor? To sum up ; 
evil thoughts brought the MTrza to this, and with a few followers, 
he took the road to India. From the neighbourhood of the Khaibar, 


Khan to Salim Khan 


of the Panjab. The Mirza’s ambassador arrived there and performed 
his mission. Salim Khan perceived that the success of the Mirza’s 
wishes was beyond his tSalim^si power and therefore dissembled. 
He sent some money for expenses by the envoy and arranged that 
he (Kararan) should wait where he was, and he promised to send 
him help, and to assign him an income. Before the ambassador had 

V’ , . , .... o_ir_ ^an 


icriuiuc'j. L'-' — . - T 1 1 j 

To sum up this long story, which might better have been shortene ; 
when the Mirza arrived within four kos of Ban, Sahm Qan sent 
his own son, Aw5z Khan, Maulana ‘Abdu-l-lah of Snltanpur and a 
number of his officers to welcome him. The Mirza was received y 
the Afghan leader (i.e., Salim) in a manner unfitting 
street-dogs.'- His companions were Ba ba Jfljak, Mnlla gha «*» » ‘ 


1 The Bin of Erskine. Perhaps 
it is Bain in the Bannii country 
which is marked in Thoburn’s map. 
It lies .south of Edwardesabad. See 
too Jarrett IL 393. Kaverty (Notes, 
etc., p. 354), mentions Ban as 19 miles 

north-east of Sialkot and 8 miles 
south-west of Jammu. It is on the 


east bank of the Cenah. There is a 
“ Bone ” in the Salt Kange. (Wan- 
derino-s of a Naturalist, Adams, 

p. 134). 

2 Text 32.5. See Erskine II. 408 

for an account of Kamran s humi- 
liating reception. 
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Sa'Id Qibcaq, Shah Bads^,' ‘Alam Shah, Bahnian QuH liiian, Salih 
diicdna, Haji Yusuf, ^Ali ]\Iuhammad Asp, lainarta^, (VhShb Klian, 
Abdal Kuka and many other broken men wlioso narnoH had bettor 
not be given. As the acts of iiigratcs and the tliouglits ol the 
unfaithful are not for good and meet with disaster in the end, 
whatever happened to them was the cousecpience ol their actions. 
The Mirza was disgusted Avith the bad manners of tliis ignorant crew 


{i.e., the Afghans) and continually reproached Shah Bud ugh in ])riva(e 


} 


SO. 


Avho had instigated him to come. 

When Salim Ilian’s mind was at rest about the alTairs of the 
Panjabj he set off for DihlT, taking the Mirza with him under false 
promises. He kept saying that he would let him go but did not do 
His idea was to imprison him in one of the strong forts of 
India. When the Mirza perceived how things were, and that there 
was no hope of assistance nor of his own release, he resolved to 
escape. He sent Jogi Khan, his trusted servant, to Raja Bakliu who 
Avas twelve kos from Maciwara and asked for help. The Raja received 
the messenger kindly and promised his protection. One day Avhen 
Salim IGian had crossed the Muciwara river, the Mirza left Yusuf 
aftdhcl in his (Kamran’s) sleeping suit and arranged Avith Baba Sa'id 
to go on for a long time reciting something so that it might be sup- 
posed the Mirza Avas lying down. He himself changed his clothes 
and put a veil over his face and then went out by the enclosed side 
and hastened to the refuge Avhich had been agreed upon. The Raja 
gave him a proper reception and when it was reported that an army 
was coming to search for him, sent him on to the Raja of Kahhir 
whose was the safest place in the neighbourhood. He too, from fear 
of enemies, sent the Mirza on, giving him a guide to Jammu. But 
the Raja of Jammu from the cautiousness of a landholder, Avould not 


allow him to enter his territory. Dismayed and confused, the Mi 
went off to Mankbt. There he was almost captured, and 


1 IV. a 


a < '■a 1 1 1 


changing his apparel, he AA^ent on, in Avomau’s garb, towards Kabul, 
in the company of an Afghan horse-dealer. Meditating evil, he went 
to SI. Adam Gakhar thinking that perhaps he might induce the 
Gakhar tribe to act with him and to do things which ought not to be 
done. But SI. Adam approved of loyalty. He kept the Mirza, by 

^ Blochmanu 371. See also RaA-erty “ Notes on Afghnxim^n ” 35 C 

76 ’ 
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various pretexts, under surveillance and sent to represent tlie matter 
at tlie sublime Court. The Mirza also, when he saw disappointing 
indications in the behaviour of the tribe, was compelled to adopt 
feline ways and to send a petition, as already stated. Though he 
tried to induce the Gakhars to join him, he had no success. He did not 
trouble himself about escaping because he had no refuge; moreover 
owing to the guard kept over him and to his own fatigue, he saw 
that it would be difficult to get away. He was obliged to subsist 
with this people and he learnt that every harmful thought becomes 
null and void which is entertained by the ill-wisher to a dominion 



domed by the Divine splendour and safe-guarded by its protection ; 

.nd that such an ill-wisher sinks into eternal punishment. 

When the envoy of SI. Adam had represented the state of affairs, 

dis Majesty determined to make an expedition into India as far as the 
jakhar country. He sent Ivhw. Jalalu-d-din Mahmud to guaid and 
)-overn Kabul and marched on himself, taking the Shahinshah with 
lim, for the furtherance of good fortune. He bound the girdle of 
ietermination on the waist of energy that he might end the affair 
of M. Kamran and ease the world from his strife and sin. M hen 
the standards of victory reached the Indus, he sent QazI Hamid 
the chief judge of the victorious camp, to SI. Adam, requesting his 
presence. He also sent the Mirza sage counsel and exhortations, to the 
effect that he should scour from his heart the rust of opposition and 
discord. When later, he crossed the Indus, there was no sign of SI. 
idam who apparently was affected by the misplaced apprehensions 

r\ 


if a landholder. 


Khan 


,im and bring him in. He also sent a few words to the Mirza such 


might guide him to fortune. 


Khan 


scertain from their actions and manners what were their secret 
houghts and to report accordingly. He displayed his abilities and 
ifter cajolery and stratagem, SI. Adam brought the Mirza and did 
lomage near ParhMa. His Majesty gave a feast which was kept up 
ill night. Spite of so many crimes,— each one deserving condign 
punishment,— M. Kamran was encompassed with favours. All loyal 
officers and prudent well-wishers represented that though the kind- 
ness and benevolence of His Majesty always required that m his 
Court, the mantle of pardon should clothe great crimmas, ye 
foresight and firmness demanded that the oppressor and m]urer ot 
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mankind should receive his deserts, so that the dust of wickedness 
might be wiped from the face of men’s safety. Fore-casting care 
made it proper that the outward appeasement of one in<in, and h(. 
an ill-wisher, — should not be preferred to the satisiaction ol many 
distinguished loyalists. What shock would there be to the wall of 
justice if, to bind up the broken-hearted and heal the wounds of 
lacerated breasts, the portrait of a tyrant were erased from the 
world’s picture-gallery ? Especially when this course involved 
thousands of advantages. The obliteration of this worthless figuic 
would be in every way pleasing to God and in accordance with 
general laws. Such ingratitude and rebellion were not of the 
character to give hope of security or to permit his actions to bo re- 
garded as not done. The matter had passed beyond bounds ; it 
could no longer be coped with {tdqathd idq shuda). It was advisable 
for him and for all that he should become a traveller to the world of 
non-existence, that so God’s creatures might be saved from thousands 
of ills and the record of his deeds become no blacker. People’s 


goods had long been subject to plunder and rapino through the tur- 
moils of this wicked rebel : their property and honour had gone to 
the winds of strife and the lives of so many men had been valued 
as dust; and the jewel of sincerity, — which is the neck-ornament of 
the virtues, — had been lost in the mists of trouble. Now the proper 
course was to release such a man from the claws of final retribution 


and to give mankind tranquillity, under the shadow of justice. 

His Majesty Jahanbani looked to the wisdom and benevolence of 
the Causer of causes (God), and declined to engage in this affair. 
(Nor would he believe) that the world-adorning Initiator would, in 
spite of his omnipotence, make a man so unutterable, (be., as M. 
Kamran). Besides taking this profound view, his discerning eye 
approved of the admonitions of His Majesty Gcti-sitani Firdus-makani 
and would not agree to the proposition. His officers, who had wit- 
nessed the various bloodsheds and strife caused by this insolent 
shedder of blood, — were again firm in their request ; they took 
legal opinions which were attested by the law-officers ; and they 
brought a paper signed by the great of realm and religion and laid 
it before His Majesty. These documents His Majesty sent to M, 
Kamran who having read the record of his deeds and the punishment 
(proposed), returned the message that those who to-day had put theii 
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seals for liis death, were the men who had brought him to this 
pass. The spirit of clemency moved His Majesty and, spite of the 
general insistance and of the existence of so many reasons, would 
not let him shed the Mirza^s blood. At length for the general wel- 
fare, a special order was issued and they deprived the Mirza of sight. 
‘All Host hdrhegl (master of the ceremonies), Saiyid Muhammad Pakna 
and (^ulam ‘Ali ^ask-angaskt ^ were told off for this duty. 

They entered the MIrza’s tent. He thought they had come to 
kill him and at once ran at them with his fists. ‘AH Host said, 

“ Mirza, compose yourself : the order is not for death. W by are you 
agitated ? As justice demands, — for you blinded Saijid AH and 
many other innocent persons, — you will behold in your own eyes the 
retaliation thereof.^^ On hearing this, the Mirza agreed to submit to 
the royal commands and endured the insertion of the needle. They 
blinded both his eves, — the sentinels of a seditious heart. These 
loyal servants took the precaution of using the lancet many times. 
The Mirza being thankful that his life was spared, utteied no 
remoustrauce. With his natural kindness. His Majesty expressed his 
regrets and marched onwards. Many affectionate and loving woids 
rose to his lips. This catastrophe occurred in the end of 960 (Nov.- 
Hec., 1553). Khw. Muhammad Muman of Faran^ud^ found the 

chronogram, nJ^tar (lancet) = 960). 

On the same day, the Mirza sent to Mun im Khan to leque&t him 

by all means in his power, to obtain for him from His Majesty the 
services of Beg Muluk. The petition was at once gi anted and Be^, 
MulQk was sent. The Mirza,— owing to the great affection he bore 
9 him,— took his hands and placing them over his own sightless eyes, 

recited this verse ; 

Though u Toil bo drawn over my 

I behold thee with the eye which has oft seen thy face. 

After this occurrence. His Majesty set off to chastise the 
.Janfiha" who were vagabonds and impediments of the road. The 


1 i c., six-fingered or -toed. 

2 Kainran did tliis at Tiri after 
returning troni k5ind and fiefoie 

capturing Gh aznTn. 

Text 3-8. Farakhud is men- 
tioned bv Yaqnt as a village near 


Samarkand. See too Blochmann 


434?z. 


* Blochmann 456)i. They inhabited 
the Salt Range. Their proper name 
is Janju‘ah. 
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wretched rebels slipped their necks from the colhir of obcdienco 
and were killed fighting with the lie roes of victory. I<liw. Qfisim 
Mahdi and others of the army of fortune attained tlio glory of 


martyrdom. 


His mind being at rest about this affair, His Majesty resolved 


to go to Kashmir, an intention ho had cherished for years. His 
officers thought it inadvisable and abused Kashmir, likening it to a 
welH or prison, in order to induce the holy heart to renounce the 
enterprise, for, they said, The noise of the march of the ai my of 
fortune has caused commotion in India and Salim Khiin is coming to 
the Panjab with great preparation; whilst on our side, there has been 
no due preparation.^^ “If we go forward and the Afghan army 
approach us, how can we pass it and go on to Kashmir ? Perhajis the 


Kashmiri affair will be a long one and if so and black-hearted 
Af gh ans secure the passes, what will be the end of it ? 'I’hc proper 
thing is to give up the idea of the expedition and to return to Kabul 
now that the traitor has been removed from our midst. AVhen mili- 
tary preparations have been made, we will set the foot ol courage in 
the stirrup of energy and by the might of daily-waxing success, 
shall easily destroy the Afghans.” Uis Majesty heard the.se words, 
and gave them no heed but despatched His Majesty the !^a]imshn]i 
with many officers to protect Kabul and turned his own rein towards 
Kashmir and desired to set forth. Acting on the evil teaching of 
their huckster-natured officers, — who looked to nothing but their 
own profit, — most of the servants and soldiers left their masters and 
set out for Kabul. Except officers, none remained to serve His 
Majesty. By this shameful conduct, — far removed from the path of 
loyalty and obedience, — the composure of the noble soul was dis- 
turbed. He ordered the trusty by all means to turn back the men 
and not to hesitate, if necessary, to put any to death. Meanwhile be 
sought an omen from the glorious Koran. It chanced that the story 
of the faithful Joseph came up. Those avIio had leave to speak, set 
themselves to explain this and considered it carefully. Khw. Hmsain 
of Merv submitted that what had been said about Kashmir, — viz., 
that it was like a well or a prison, — was true; for the story of Joseph 
names both these things. 


* Alluding to it.s girdle of mountains. 
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When disunion showed itself amongst those with him, His 
Majesty, being compelled to abandon his intention, moved towards 
Kabul. ^7hen he was encamped on the Indus, M. Kamran petitioned 
to be allowed to go to the Hijaz. As His Majesty was now desirous 
of giving him pleasure, he consented. On the night of dismissing 
the Mirza on his journey, he went with a number of chosen followers 
to his quarters. After paying due respects, the Mirza recited this 

verse. ^ 

The fold of the poor man’s turban brushes the sky. 

When the shadow of a monarch like thee falls on his head. 


Later on, this verse was on his tongue ; — 

Whate’er comes on my life from thee is cause for thanks, — 
Be it shaft of cruelty or dagger of tyranny. 


Although the second couplet inclines to thanks, a critic can 
see that it runs over with censure. His Majesty who was a world of 
compassion and gentleness, took no heed of this but expressed 
commiseration. With his inspired tongue he said, He who knoweth 
secrets and things hidden, is aware how much ashamed I am of this 
thing which did not come about with my goodwill.^ Would that 


1 A.F.’s account of this interview 
seems to be taken from Bayazid 
(I.O. MS. 646.) but though he is often 
a servile copyist, he is rarely quite 
an accurate one. As I understand 
Bayazid, Kamran said, “ If people 
consider that His Majesty has dealt 
kindly with me, I attest the fact {sijl 
Icardain). Possibly a negathe has 
slipped out here for it woidd be more 
to the point if Kamran said, “ Should 
people think His Majesty has not 
dealt kindly by me, I attest the con- 
trary.” A.F. makes Kamran say, “ If 
I were innocent, I would take the 
opportunity of this visit to attest 
my innocency.” The text has hahal 
hardami, “I would absolve him:” 
and this is Erskiue’s reading of the 
passage. (A.N. MS. trs.). But after 


referring to Bayazid and other 
sources, it seems to me that sijl 
and not hahal is written. This 
agrees with the context ; “ Were I 
innocent, I would take advantage of 
this public opportunity to assert the 
fact, but I well know I am guilty.” 
It will be observed that Erskine 
renders the passage differently in 

his History (II. 417) and in his MS. 
trs. 

2 Imitated from the Gulistan III. 
19. Blochmann quotes the lines 

(179). 

s I do not feel sure of the mean- 
ing, but I think that Humayun was 
gently hinting that as Kamran, when 
in power, had blinded several people) 
he might, if successful against his 

brother, have blinded Humayun 
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He has granted me life and lias 


you had done it to me ere this happened/' The Mirza woke from the 
slumber of negligence and comprehended both the measure of his 
crimes and the extent of the princely mercies. He fell into a state of 
shame and supplication and asked Haji i usuf what persons were 
present. Ha]I Yusuf named them, viz., Tardi Keg Khan, l\Iun ini 
fOian, Babus Beg, Khw. Husain' of Mer\’, IMir 'Abdal-hai, ^Itr 
‘Abdu-l-lah, Khanjar Beg and ‘Arif Beg. The Mirza said, “ Friends, 
be ye all witnesses that if I knew myself innocent, I would assert 
the fact at this time of distinction when His Majesty visits me; but 

I am certain I was worthy of death, 
given me leave to depart to the Hijaz. For tlie beneficence and 
favour of His Majesty, I offer a thousand thanks because he has not 
exacted retribution commensurate with my wickedness and mis- 
conduct." After this he passed on to recommendations for his 
children. His Majesty gladly promised to care for them. Having 
encompassed the Mirza with kingly^ favours, he bade him adieu. It 
had been stipulated that the Mirza should not lament in the presence 
and he therefore restrained himself, but, as soon as His Majesty had 
gone towards his own tent, he wept and lamented. 

Next day an order was issued that any of the Mirza’s servants 
who wished to accompany him, might do so. No one came forward. 
Those who had boasted of their affection, abandoned it. Calma 
kuka,'^ — (who by his perfect loyalty and fidelity to His Majesty the 
Shdhhishdh obtained the title of Khan ‘Alam and who srave bis life 


for bis benefactor and the master of mortals, as will be told in its 
place), — was standing there. He was His Majesty's table-servant 
{safarcl) and the recipient of royal favour. His Majesty JalianbanI 
asked him whether he would go with the Mirza, or stay with him. 
The excellence of Court service and the abundance of roval favour 
notwithstanding, he preferred the path of fidelity to temporal de- 
lights and answered, “ I see that it befits my position ^ to serve the 
Mirza in his dark days of helplessness and black nights of loneliness." 


Chalmers translates, “Would that 
I had been the sufferer and you the 
author of the evil.” 

^ See Badaoni III. 176, for account 
of this poet and also Tabaqdt-i-akdan, 

Luck. ed. 396. Nizamu-d-din says 


he was son of a vizier and died in 
Kabul. 

3 Bloclimann 378. 

* He was sou of Hamdam a foster- 
brother of Kamrau, so that his fide- 
lity was to the “ milk-brotherhood.” 
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His Majesty who was the touch-stone of knowledge of men and their 
accurate balance, highly approved of his faithfulness and though 
he set value on his services, he let him go. He made over to him 
tlie money and goods fixed upon for the expenses of the journey 
and sent him to the Mirza. Beg Muluk, notwithstanding his close 
connection with the Mirza went with him some stages only and then 
returned, — a proceeding exceedingly disapproved by His Majesty 
and, notwithstanding external agreeableness, ^ he became disregarded. 

The Mirza went by the Indus to Tatta and thence to his destina- 
tion (Mecca). He performed the pilgrimage three times, and on the 
nth ZlT-hijja, 964 (5th. Oct., 1557), at Mecca,^ he was borne away 
to non-existence, uttering these words, in response to the Divine call, 

“ Here I am for Thee.'’^ 

As the series of words about M, Kamran has now been folded 
up, I hasten to my proper subject, and record that, as the evil 
Af^aus had destroyed the fort at Bikram, known as Pe^awur, 
where His Majesty w'as encamped, he determined to rebuild it and 
leaving a body of his well-wishers in it, to proceed to Kabul for 
the completion of this fort would be the beginning of the conquest 
of India. The officers wanted to get back to Kabul and were un- 
willing on any account soever to delay in this place. His Majesty 
Jahanbani set himself energetically to the task and in a short time, 
had the fort rebuilt. Pahlwan Dost rtur harr divided the work, 
according to orders, amongst the officers and it was soon finished. 
SikandariChan Uzbak was left in charge and His Majesty moved 

towards Kabul. 

Later on, the Afghans made a great attack on the fort but 
Sikandar Khan defended it manfully, and they were repulsed. In 


I Baqahul-i-suraiiki ddsht, mardnd- 
i-iuizo.rhd shnd. This is from Baya- 
zid, oOti whose words are ; — u an hi 
sa'ddat Be(j Miduk, co.nd manzil ki 

]aonrdh‘i-mirzd raft, hi 

M.a amid in hav:ajudd-ma(jhull 

mardud-iMsm Amm §hud. It 

would seem from text I. 363 that he 
must have afterwards repented and 
eoae upon tlic pilgx'iniage. 


2 ILo Minna in text, that being a 
valley in Mecca. The three h(^jj 
be those of 961-963. That of 964 
could not have been completed. See 
Asiatic Quarterly Keview, July, 1899, 

p. 164. 

5 See Hughes’ Dictionary of Islam 
s.v. Udbiyah. Ixibhaik may be said 
to correspond to Colonel Newcomb s 

A dsnm. 
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tlie beginning of 961 (Dec., 1553), Kabul wa.s made gloiious b} the 
arrival of His Majesty. The ladies came to wait upon him and 
offered congratulations. He however said that congratulations had 
their proper place and that the affair of IH. Kamran was not one 
for cono’ratulation because it was as if he had struck at his own 
eyes. Gracious letters were issued to the officers. One was sent 
also to ‘Abdu-r-rashld, ruler of Kashghar, who had all along been 
mindful of kinship and amicably disposed. The letter told what 
had occurred and was sent by prudent hands. While His ^lajesty 
was superintending affairs of state and distributing rewards and 
punishments, a son was born to him from the chaste womb of Mali 


Jujak Begam, in this year, on the night of Wednesday, 15tli 
Jumadah-awwal (19th April, 1554), and after the passing of two dang ' 

of the sign Sagittarius. His Majesty named him Muhammad Hakim, 
As the chronograms ^ of his birth were both Abu’-l-mafakhir and 
AbA-l-fazail, he received both patronymics {Jianyat). The gates ol 
joy were opened and thanks were rendered to God. At about the 
same time, Khanish Begam, daughter of Jiijuq M. of Khwarizin 
gave birth to a son whom they named Ibrahim SI. He soon went te 
the blessed country {‘dlam-i-qads). 


Verse. 

He was a flash from high heaven : 
Birth and death touched. 


i Apparently meaning one-third of 
a degi’ee. 


\ 

W 

r 


^ both names yield 901 (165-1). 
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CHAPTER LVI. 

His Majesty JahanbanPs Journey to Qandahar and his return 

THEREFROM. 


In the beginning of the winter of this year, His Majesty deter- 
mined to go to Qandahar rather than to India^ as a number of strife- 
mono-ers had made false representations about Bairam Khan. Ac- 
cordino-ly he went there. The government of Kabul was entrusted 
to ^Ali Quli Audarab^ and the Divine nursling, eye-pupil of 

the Khildfat, prop of glory. His Majesty the Shiihinshah accompanied 
his father as far as Ghaznin. The prince's vakils, who were in charge 
of Ghaznin, were assiduous in discharging the duties of hospitality. 
When the royal standards moved onwards from Ghaznin, the prince 
returned to Kabul. Bairam Qian recognised the advent of the king 
as a o-reat favour and returned thanks for it, with a heart full of 
loyalty, he did homage at the village of Shorandam, ten ^ leagues out 
from Qandahar, and His Majesty was convinced that the reports 
about him were not true. He arrived at Qandahar in an auspicious 
hour. Splendid feasts were held. Among the distinguished servants 
present there were Shah AbiiT-maCali, MunTm Khan, Khizr I^w. 
Khan; :Muhibb 'Ali Khan, (son of) Mir :^alifa, Ism^ail Diildai and 
Gaidar Muhammad a^ta-begi. Of the Ahl-i-Sa^adat (learned or 
literary men) there were !^w. Musain of Merv, Maulana ^Abdu-1- 
baqi the Sadr and others. Bairam Khan neglected no punctilio of 
civility and the whole winter was spent in Qandahar in enjoyment. 
And during this time, whatever was necessary for the king's privy 
purse, wa5”all defrayed by Bairam Khan. He had all the court 
servants brought into the houses of his own servants, where their 
entertainment was provided for. All this time His Majesty Jahan- 
bani enjoyed sensual and mental recreations- and pleasures spiritual 
and temporal and had feasts and entertainments and visited the 


1 Some MSS. read “ two leagues.” 

2 'Vn-,uizziilicit which has foi one ot 


its meanings, walking about in 
gardens. 
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hermitages of dervishes and the cells of pure religionists, anddistii- 
buted largesse in accordance with their conditions. Among others, 
he frequently visited ^laulana Zainu-d-din Mahnnid Kaiiifhifjfi i ' ' (the 
bow-maker) who Avas one of the dctcrinincd ojiponents of sensuality, 
and holy words were spoken on both sides. There were convcr.sa- 
tions about the attainment of desires in time and eternity. 

Khw. (^azT, who had gone on an embassy tf) Persia and had 
come to Qandahar with presents before His Hajesty had arrived there, 
returned to employment and was, on account of Ids meritorious 
services, raised to the lofty office of dlwan. About the same time 
Mu^azzam SI. came from Zamln-Dawar and entered into service. 


• • • • 


Mihtar Qara, who was one of the trusted followers of Muhammad 
Khan of Herat also came with valuable offerings and was received 
into service. He brought representations of fidelity and Avas en- 
compassed Avith favours. And for the sake of the State and for the 
delight of hearts, he had a qamarglja hunt in the neighliourhood of 
Shdrandam. This pleased the officers and His Majesty took an omen 
from it for the capture of his desires. 

Oue of the evil things Avhicli happene«l in Qandahar Avas the 
killing of Sher 'AH Beg by Shah Abud-ma'ali. A brief account of 
the affair is, that about this time, Sher 'AH Be", tlic father of Oara 

' • " Cm ^ C 

Beg rulr shikar, came Avithout leaA'c from Shah Tahmasp, the ruler of 
Persia, and entered the royal service, ^ah Abu’l-ma'ali, being 
intoxicated by Court-faA'our and by his honours and courage, set his 
foot outside the circle of moderation, and did extraA’agant things. 
And as the eA'il bigotry of rebellious people had damaged the brain 
of his faith, he frequently and openly said in the court of His 
Majesty JahanbanT, that he would kill this heretical fclloAV. Out of 
tlie favour he bore him. His Majesty regarded this as a pleasantry 
and gave no heed to the matter. At length, Abu’l-ma'alT, being 
drunk with the wine of bigotry, one night attacked that stranger and 
poured his blood upon the ground ! His Majesty Avas much displeased, 
but the close, though superficial relationship-’ was a veil of faults and 
prevented him from punishing the evil deed. 


^ Blochtnann, 539. Badaoni III. 
151. The fullest account of him 
is at badaoni I. 45o. The s-aint 
really Avas a maker ot boAVs. He 


was a native of Bahada in Kh\i- 


ra.--aii. 


- Hu may u 11 brothc•r-iu-la^v. 
HrimfuTm called him 


oil. 


« 1 
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it became apparent to all that his foot was firm in the path of 
obedience and good service, His Majesty confirmed him in the gov- 
ernment of Qandahar which it had been his recent intention to give 

^ ^ 1 A — P 1 ^ ^ r C ^ %'VA f\ 


Khan 


Kihw 


giivt; iu Lu IGian, the brother of 'All Qull Khan. His mind 

being now at rest about the affairs of his kingdom, he returned to 
Kabul with the intention of conquering Hindustan. He gave leave 
of absence to Bairam Khan in order that he might make prepara- 
tions for this expedition and join him as soon as possible. His 
Majesty took AVali Beg ^ and Haji Muhammad Sistani with him 
because people were continually telling tales of them and putting 
together the materials of strife. Hear ^aznin, he was met by His 
Majesty the ghahinshah and it was a meeting like the conjunction ^ 
of favourable planets. Muhammad Quli ^an Barlas and Atka 
Khan (Shamsu-d-din) and many others did homage and at the end 
of 961 (Oct., 1554), Kabul received celestial glory by his advent. 

At this time, Mun'im Khan was raised to the office of guardian 
of His Majesty the Shahinshah. Though, from use and wont, His 
Maiestv gave the name of guardian {atdUq) to the elder man, yet in 
eality he^'sent him like a child, to learn wisdom from that exhibitor 

TT TTOn ■Fnv 


r 


Kh 


of universal reason. Mun im „ , 

tills "-leat <;ift and prepared a glorious feast. He also tendered fi - 

tino°oifts and arranged tile materials of liis oivu exaltation. In tbs 

verr Ulntrli Beg, the sou of Hallial SI. arrived on tie part of the 
'ruler of Persia, and tendered gifts which were a canse of increasing 
iov. His Majesty continually looked after the administration of 
justice and also engaged himself in preparations for tie conquest o 
Hindustan. At this time one of the dervishes who was famous m 

foreign lands {wilayat) had sent a pair of boots as a gif t ; His ajes y 

Jahanbani said that he drew an omen from these boots favourable to 
the conquest of Hindustan for it was a common saymg that Turkista 
is the head, Kliurasan the breast and Hindustan the foot (o e 



i Blochmanii. 374 and 518. Mali 

Bc" was apparently a grand-ncpliciy 

of Haji Mubaramiid Koka. 

a ' An allusion to Amir Khusrau’s 


poem on the meeting of Kaikubad 
and his father, Kasiru-d-din. Elliot 

III. 524 
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world). Hb said tliis om6n was like that mentioned by His Majest}^ 
Sahib-qiranij viz., that in the year in which he moved from Transox- 
iana to conquer Khurasan aud when he arrived at AndarkhuT, a village 
in which lived a dervish named Sangi Ata' who was famous for purity 


of heart aud for his miracles, — iiis Majesty Sahib-qiranT went to 
visit him. By way of already-made (//id hnuir) breakfast, the 
dervish placed before him the breastbone of a sheep. His Majesty 
(Timur) observed to his courtiers that he drew an omen, from this 
breast, for the conquest of Khurasan because Kkurasan was called 


the breast of the world. 

Bairam Khan arrived on the day following the feast of Ramzan 
(the 'id, — 2nd Shawwal, — 31st August). His Majesty, for the sake 
of giving greater pleasure and out of the affection he bore him, had 
the feast repeated aud gave an entertainment more splendid than 
that of the ‘Id. On this joyful day, which was made the test day 
for horsemen and dextrous archers, the royal cavalier of the plain of 
fortune and nursling of the spring of glory, to wit. His Majesty the 
Shahinshah, felt disposed to engage for a time in shooting at the 
qahaq and to show his archer^s skill to the generality and thus to load 
them on the way of devotion. The first time he aimed at the qahaq ,- — 
which experienced marksmen had failed to hit, — his arrow struck the 
ligature of the golden ball. At this all the people shouted. Sucli a 
thing appeared wonderful to the superficial, but what marvel was there 
in it to those who have beheld with awakened eyes the real spectacle 
of the mysteries of the lord of the world. How is it strautie that he 
who IS a mine of substantial wonders, should displav external 

marvels? Bairam Khan composed an excellent ode on His Majesty’s 


^ The Zafarndma (Bib. lud. cd. I. 
310) gives the name of the dervish 
as Baba Sanko. See also Petit do 
la Croix’s trs. ed. 1722, II. 315. llie 
occurrence took place at Andarkhui 
west of BaM. The dervish did not 
exactly place the bone before Timur 
as a md Jmzari, for he flung it at 
Timur’s head. A.F. speaks of the j 
story as having been told b}’ Tim hr. ^ 
In Timur’s Memoffs (trs. Stewart, 
p. o8) there is an allusion to an 


omen taken from a sbccji bone but 

saint. Nor indeed 
is it necessary to regard A.F. as 

referring to the personal Memoirs. 
His words,— d/t iafa ull ki Hazrat 
Sdhih-qirdnl farmuda ludand may 

t li c omen which Timur 

explained.” 

2 For account of this sport see 

Babar’s Moms. Erskine, 21 h. and 
Vullers s.r. 
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qahaq-shooting and presented it at the feast. The opening couplet is 
as follows ; — 


Thine arrow has snatched the fastening of the ball from the 
crook : ^ 

It has made the curve like a meteor grazing the Pleiades. 


During this time of enjoyment when the thought of the con- 
quest of Hindustan was lighting up the hearts of loyal servants, 
petitions came from the faithful in Hindustan and brought to the 
royal ears news of the death of Salim Shah and of the confusion of 

the country. 


1 The Jcajah is the wooden crook 
which in the game ot ^rt^’o^-shooting 
was attached to the pole and on 
which balls of gold or silver, or 
gourds were suspended. Bairain & 
verses are cjuoted, with variation, 
in the Bahdr-i-'o^jo.m s.v. Icajal-. The 
second line of the couplet is obscure. 
Amongst others, hildl has the mean- 
intrs of the 3 'oung moon and of a 
spear-point : I presume it also maj' 
mean an arrow. Indeed hilo.IT 
means a crescent-headed arrow. 
The Lucknow editor understands by 
hildl, the half-moon of the thumb 
nail which is contiguous to the 
thumb-stall {zihfir) of archers. The 


surat-i'imrvdn of the couplet he 
explains as being tne balls of the 
qahaq,—ioY it seems that several were 
sometimes used: He would seem to 
understand the line, as “Thy finger 
has made the balls assume the 
appearance of the Pleiades, brushed 
b}' a meteor. ” Maulvi Abdol Haq 
Abid understands by hildl the curved 
end of the hajalcs or suspending rod. 
Badaoni (I. 480) quotes Bairam’s 
lines and says they, as well as 
similar ones by J ahi Aatman, are de- 
rived from an ode by Kisari of Tun. 
See also Banking’s translation, 622. 
He states that the crescent moon is 
compared to an erasing-knife. 
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CHAPTER LVII. 


Brief account op the events and misfortunes which took place 

IN Hindustan during the days of conpdsion. 


As the thread of the story has been drawn out so far it is 
necessary that the chronicles give a short account of India so that 
the condition of impatient awaiting ma 3 ’’ not befal the intelligent 
members of the congregation of understanding. The brief account 
is, that when on 11th Rabl^u-l-awwal, 952 (23rd May, 1545), Sher 
Khan, after having established his power by wickedness and tyranny 
and having ruled five years, two months and thirteen days, — went 
to the abode of nothingness, his younger son, SalTm Khan, eight 
days afterwards, took his father’s seat by the instrumentality of the 
officers. He ruled eight years, two months and eight dai’s. For 
some time he had to carry on a wai' with his elder bi'other 'Adil 
Khan and with Kh was Khan. This last was one of Sher Khan’s 
slaves, and obtained ^ a I'eputation fox* sanctity among the commonalty 
by making a fair show, {ahlatardzl, peihaps, plastering the 
boil”) by trickery {gurhzat) and by seizing men’s pi*operty and by 
distributing the acquisitions of the learned among the base and 
ignorant. As contention with one’s own master, — even though he be 
worthless, — does not prosper, the schemes of those strifemongers 
did not succeed. SalTm Khan also contended for a time with the 
Niyaz tribe who I’uled the Pan jab, their leadex* being Haibat Khan. 
They wei'e ovei-come and in the defiles of the mountains of Ka^mlr 
fell into the abyss of destruction. He also was occupied for some 
time in fighting with the Gakhars, and did not prevail, for his 
servants could not get the better of them, and they (the Gakhai's) 
wei*e loyal to the holy family (the Timurids). He completed the fort 


^ See Erskine’s translation of this 
passage, and his account of Khwas. 
Khan. (II. 460). It would not he 


uncharitable to suppose that Khwas. 
BHb an had not shown favour to A.F.’s 
father and family. 
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of Eolitas which Sher had begun, and he had a presage of evil 
when he was in the Siwalik hills and founded the fort of Mankot as 


a refuge for himself. 


For a long time he laboured under apprehen- 
sions on account of the Af gh an vagabonds and his own had life, and 
spent his days in the fort of Grualiar. Though he dealt equitably 
with the peasantry, he treated the soldiers very harshly. On 22nd 
Zi’l-qaMa, 960 (October 30th, 1553), he died from a malignant ulcer 
which formed in one of his lower members owing to the issue of 
corrupt matter. to his will, Firuz Khan, who was of 


Khan 


Khan 
— > 

A brief 


k L L4. V W w - w 

tender age was appointed his successor, but after a few days ;Mubariz 
Khan, who was Firuz’ s maternal uncle, put that innocent one to 
dTath, and himself assumed the sovereignty, taking the name of 
Muhammad ^^dil. He was the son of Nizam Khan, younger brother 

Tliis Nizam had one son and three daughters, and a 
strj^ge thing was that the son became a ruler and the ^^sbaiMs of 

the three daughters rose to high rank, 
another Sikandar Sur, and the third was Ibrahim Sfir. 
account of these last two will be given hereafter. Himii who, by 
evil speaking, evil plotting and calumny which, as rulers have to 
study mankind, gives them pleasure, and this to such an extent that 
the pleasure hides from their penetrating gaze constitutional faults 
and innate wickedness,' rose from low degree to high i-ank and 
became the prime minister of that trrant, who spent all h>s time m 
sport and amusement and bodily lusts, and neglected afiairs. Coa- 
fhion was produced in the world. Now that we have come so far 
it is proper ttiat a brief account should be given of Himu. 

Account of Himu. 

Let him who searches out the marvels of God’s power take a 
lonw view and get an instructive warning from the account of H.mm 
Outwardlv he had neither rank {^aeb) nor race (nasal,), nor beauty 
of form, '(ssmf) nor noble qualities (.airal). Perchance the rncom- 
narable Deity raised him to high position for some occult reason whic 

Ls hidden from the eyes of the acute, or perhaps He sent one 
worse than themselves to chastise the wicked of the age. In shoi 


1 A.F. means that rulers have from 
their position to welcome evil-speak- 

ine as it is the only way in which 


they can get information. A true 
reflection upon despotism but strange 

to come from A.F. 
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that evil-looking one of pnny form and lofty designs was ranked 
among the petty hucksters of Eewarl ' which is a township of Mewat. 
For his familv, (aasah), he belonged to the Dhusar tribe which is the 
lowest class of hucksters in India. At the back of lanes lie sold salt- 
petre (nimali-i-shcr) with thousands of mortifications {ha J.azdran iJni- 
rnakJ) till at last he by means of astuteness, became a trovernment 
huckster under Salim Khan^ of whom a sliort account lias already 
been given. By masterpieces of feline trickery, he gradually made 
himself known to Salim Khan by evil-speaking and business capacity. 
He was always getting people into trouble. Apparently he was 
behaving loyally towards his master, in reality lie was seeking lii.s 
own ends, and decking his own household with the goods of the op- 
pressed. Avaunt; avaunt! he was preparing destruction for his lord 
and striking the axe into his own foot. Here the great ones c>f the 
world^ made a big mistake for these much-occupied ones from their 
wishing to know about men give place to wicked talebearers, 
either in order to learn hidden things about them or to punish evil- 
doers. Though they make an engagement with themselves that they 
will not use the information for attacking the reputation and honour 
of the good and loyal, yet the outwardly well-seeming but inwardly 
base crew of men seize their opportunity and for their own advantatre 

4 

attack the loyal with their smooth tongues, ~~while the great .some- 
times, owing to the multiplicity of business, forget the engagements 

with themselves and become suspicious of the loyal and raze thc- 
foundations of their own power. 

In short this wicked man soon got a place in Salim Khan’s 
affections by misrepresentation, and obtained a footing in the 
administration. When the measure of Salim Khan’s life was''full, and 
the period of the sway of the evildoers of India had conie to 


Wubariz IHian aforesaid who was Salim Klian’s cousin, Hlniu found 
him careless of worldly affairs and annexed the whole of the ad- 
ministration and rose to lofty offices. Nothing remained to Mubariz 
Khan, who was commonly known as ^Adll (tyrant), except the name 
(of kdng). Himu undertook all appointments and dismissals, and 
the distribution of justice. In his foresight he got possess/oj of 


^ In the Gargaon district and a 
railway-junction. 

* The text has dinl, of faith, but 

78 


-surely tliis is a mistake fov danyd, 
though it seems that din may also 
have a temporal meauino'. 
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Khan and Salim ^an 


His 


stud. He "was freehanded in disposing of their accumulations, 
base debtors "worshipped him and did his behests. For some days 
he took the title of Eai and then he fastened the title of Kaja on 
himself and assumed the style of the Eaja Bikramajit. Thus did he 
in his folly apply great names to himself. From foresight he pre- 
served the nominal sovereignty for ^Adll and waged great wars 
against his opponents. By his valour and daring he was victorious 
and performed great deeds. He became famous for courage and 
capability. By degrees he advanced so far as to venture to encounter 
the sublime army of His Majesty the ^ahinshah. But as this holy 
personality was the touchstone of the good and bad; his counterfeit 
coin was tested and his black existence annihilated by the lights of 
world-illuminating justice! This will be related in its proper place. 

Now that one out of a thousand of Hlmii’s evil beha"viours has 

been described; I proceed to a brief account of Hindustan. 


Khan 


India became worse than before. In fact both father and son (ne.; 
Sher ^an and Salim) behaved properly in the management of affairs. 
Alas! that they should have spent their days in disloyalty and 
in<^ratitude! If these two had been servants of the sublime threshold 
of°His Majesty the Shahinshuh; and if the home administration had 
been entrusted to the father; and the guardianship of the marches to the 
son; they would have been encompassed with royal favours; and have 
gained; by good service, an existence which the wise regard as real 

life. Such workers deserved such a master. As for the vulgar form 
of rule which is brought about by rebellion; it is regarded by the 

wise as an existence inferior by many degrees to death. 


In 


Khan 


Khan 


DenavlUUi as r • P 1 -D •-! 

sister’s husband of Salim lOian who had charge of the Panjab, 
became a claimant for the sovereignty and styled himself Sikandar 
Khan. And Muhammad Khau, who was nearly connected with 
Sher Khan and was the Governor of Bengal, aimed at general 
supremacy. Ibrahim Khan Siir who was also a relation, set about 
obtaining tie rule of India while ghaj-at Kban, who was common y 

known as Sajawal Kban, raised bis bead high in ' 

vagabond Afghans gathered together and caused confusion, bikan a 
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collected tlie army of the Panjab and other vagabonds and 
meditated an attack upon Agra. Mubariz I^an and Ibrahitn 
advanced with the same intention. At last by the wishes of Ulmu, 
Mubariz !^an went off to the eastward, and a battle took place near 
Agra, between Sikandar and Ibrahim. Ibrahim was defeated and 
had to retire, while his father (rhazl l^an Sur, who governed Jh'ana, 
sheltered himself in the fort. Sikandar’s affairs became prosperous 
and he got possession of the country from the Indus to the (janges. 
He collected an army and wished to march eastwards to di.spos(3 of 
the claimant to the throne and to become sole monarch. At this 
time the reverberation of the advance of His iMajesty JalianbanI 
Jannat-ashyani for the conquest of India rose high. Tfitar Khan 
and Habll Khan and a large body of troops were appointed to defend 
the Panjab. Muliammad Khan, the Governor of Bengal, determined 
to rid himself of Muba riz Khau and other competitors. After some 
other events, a great battle took place near Capparghatta between 
him and Mubariz Khan and Himu, and Muhammad Khan fell. The 
treasures of ^er ]^an and Salim l^au came into Himu’s hands, 
He sank into the enjoyment of corporeal pleasures, and in appear- 
ance his circumstances improved. At this time he fought battle.‘ 

* o 

with Ibrahim and other competitors. He was everywhere victorious, 

And though he did not know how to ride a liorse and was always 

earned about in an elephant-box {sindilq-i-fU qr. haiida) he in hif 

courage and audacity freely spent the money which had come of itself 

into his hands, and did great deeds such as men could not conceive 

As Sikandar was established in Agra, he went off to Bihar and 

Bengal, i^izr Khan, the son of Muhammad Khan took his father’.- 

place and assumed a great title, calling himself SI. Jalalu-d-diu, 

He applied himself to the management of Bengal. Mubariz Khai: 

and Himu determined to go to Bengal, but spent some time in getting 

rid of their opponents. But I leave these details, which I have nc 

inclmation to describe in the closet of neglect, to proceed to mv 
legitimate subject. 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 


Expedition of His Majesty Jahanbani Jannat-ashyanI for the 

CONQUEST OF INDIA, AND VICTORY THEREOF BY THE DOMINION- 
INCREASING AUSPICES OP THE KING OF KINGS (AkBAR). 


Let it not be concealed from those waiting for strange impres- 
sions and the listeners for glorious news, that when the truth about 
the confusion in India and the tumult and uproar in this centre of 
peace and tranquillity', of which some hints have been alieady been 
given, again came to the hearing of His Majesty Jahanbanl Jannat- 
ashyani, he addressed himself to the expedition, already determined 
upon in the recesses of his foreseeing mind, and having committed 
all the chaste ladies of his family in Kabul to the Divine protection, 
he appointed Shah Wall baMwal-hegl the guardian of M. Muham- 
mad Hakim. The service of the ladies and the affairs of the province 
of Kabul Avere entrusted to Mun'^im Kh^an, and His Majesty set out 
in the middle of Zud-hijja 961, (about 12th November, 1554), in a 
propitious hour and at a time which the heavenly motions made 
glorious, and the aspects of the stars made supreme. The nursling 
of Divine light. His Majesty the Shahinshah to wit, was then, as 
regards his elemental life, twelve years and eight ^ months old. 
The perfect understanding of that great one of both worlds was 
beyond computation. He was made the forefront of the army of 
spiritual and temporal victories. On the day of starting an omen 
was taken from the dlmln of Hafiz. As a great work ivas being 
unveiled the heralds of glad tidings from people and places spake 
loudly and with thousands of tongues. Among them this holy 



I Text, luiikU hut probably 
Avrotc six, for Akbai was 

barely 121 lunar years old. 


A.F. 

then 

Ac- 


cording to om- calendar he ivas only 
12 years and 1 month old. 
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master-couplet {^ahhait) on the frout of the noble pap^o emerged 
as a preamble of victory and was like the writing on the forehead 

of dominion. 


Ve rse . 

Ask dominion from the auspicious bird {murgh-i-humdiffni) 
and from his shadow 

'For the crow and the kite have not the master-plume of 
genius (test, himmat, but Hafiz, apparently wrote danlat)- 

Though the practically wise applied this truthful verse to the 
dominion and victory of His Majesty Jahanbani, the far seeing 
of wisdom’s Court understood it as announcing the great Millafat 
and the supreme sovereignty of His Majesty the ^ahiu^ah and 
waited at the gate of the expectation of the upward '■ fliglit of the 
holy bird. His Majesty Jahanbani laid firm hold of the strong hand 
of the Divine favour and grasped the stout cable of heavenly tidings 
and went off with few men — they did not amount to 3000, — but with 
large help from the armies of Providence, which could not be cal- 
culated by intellectual accountants. Bairam T\h an obtained leave 


^ The Hues come from au ode of 
Hafiz beginning kastagdnm aotalab 
hashid-u-guioimt iiabud, Ed. Brock- 
bans II. 137 No. 216. The crow and 
the kite ai-e taken to represent India 
See Elliot. Hist. III. 546)i. where we 
are told that the expression " cawing 
crows ” is used by Badl Chad and 
Amir Khasru. to signify Hindus. No 
doubt the allusion as to their com- 
plexion, and Elliot’s note may also 
explain an obscure passage of Haidar 
Mirza’s (Tar Mash, Elias and Boss 
399) where we are told that Khwaja 
Nura changed Humayun not to cast 
his shadow over a land where the 
parrot was less common than the 
kite. The translator’s note to this 
passage seems erroneous. Though 
the parrot is common in India yet it 
is not so common as the kite, and 


apparently the Khwaja meant to warn 
Humayun against going to Sind or 
remaining in India. He cannot have 
meant Persia, for Huma 3 ’uu Avent 
there, and Haidar says that he did 


, not go to a couiiti’}' where the parrot 
! was rarer than the kite. See also 
the line of Qasim Kahi (Badaoni III. 

% 

j 173) where he says that he is not a 
kite or a crow that he should adorn 
India. The lines C|uoted by Haidar 
Mirza are given also by Badaoni (II, 
: 49) and are applied by him to India. 

I They come from an ode by Hafiz 
which begins ^ushast ^ilivat agar 

ydr ydr-i-',}w.nhdsJi.id, Brockhaus’ cd. 
IL 109, No. 189. 

^ Apparently this moans that they 

waited in expectation of Humay fin’s 

death. 
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liis equipment and remained in Kabul. His Majesty Jabanbani went 
from Jalalabad ^ down tbe river on a raft, and encamped at Bikram 
(Peshawar) in tbe end of Mubarram 962, (near end of December, 
155-i). Sikandar Kban Uzbak wbo bad done good service, was 

/ _ _ • T 1 i ^ 


made tbe subject of favours and on that day was raised to tbe rank 
of Kban. On 5tb Safar, (31st December, 1554), tbe bank of tbe 


known 


three days rvere spent there. Here Bairam Khan arrived trom 
Kabd, and with sundry intelligencers brought the good news that 
Tatar Khan Kashi = who had been appointed with a large force 
to <ruard the fort of Rohtas had, in spite of the strength of the fort 
etc., fled merely on hearing of the uprearing of the royal standards on 
the borders of the Indus. His Majesty took into account the good 
offices, old and new, of Sultan Adam Gakhar and sent 8''®- 

cious letter inviting him to come and do homage. As e a no 
a happy star, he made landholder-like excuses and represented that 
he had concluded a treaty with Sikandar who had taken his son 
Lashkari along with him. Should he come and do homage, he 
would both break his compact, and incur the risk of having his son 
killed. The imperial servants represented that it was proper to or er 
the victorious army to look after him (Sultan Adam) before advanc- 
iucr further, and that it was not wise to move on and leave sue 
a disafiected person behind. His Majesty, who was a mine o 
gentleness and generosity, said that he belonged to a ami y w ic 
was faithful from of old, and that recently he had done good service, 

as already related, and that to punish him now was not in 
12 with prestige, especially as he had used humble language and 

collected in the neighbourhood of Eohtas retreated and the army 
continued to advance. Every day a delightful spot presen e is, 

ntities and villages came under the shadow of 
the luxury of tranquillity. And now that we have come so far, 


Lasbkari along with bim. 





1 Similarly Wood went on a raft 
from Jalalabad to Peshawar, p- 280. 

2 Bavazid calls him Iskuudar Sul- 


taniQuzaq. Many MSS. including 
BadaonI’s, have Kasl. 
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1 The list is short compared with 

BayazId’S", 1.0. M.S. 72 ff.) 


II 


2. Shah Abu’l-ma'alT. 

3. ghizr Khw. Kbaii (Bayazid, 

Khizr SI. Mughal.) 

4. Tardi Beg Khan. 

6. Sikandar Khan. 

6. Khizr Khan Hazara. 

7. ‘Abdu-l-lah Khan Uzbak. 

8. Mirza ‘Abdu-l-lah. 

9. Musahib Beg. 

10. ‘All Quli Khan Shaibani (or 

Sistani). 

11. Mu^mmadQuli Khan Barlas 

12. Khw. Mu‘azzam. 

13. ‘All Quli Kh an Andarabi. 

14. Haidar Muhammad, al-hta. 
begi. 

15. Babus Beg (Blochmann, 389 j 

16. Isma'il Beg Duldai. 

17. Mirza Hasan Khan. 

18. Mirza Nijat. 

19. Muhammad Khan Jalair. 

20. SI. Husain Khan. 

21. Qanduq SI. 

22. Muhammad Amin dhvdna. 

23. ^ah Quli Naranji. 

24. Tulak Kh an. 

25. Kakar ‘Ali Khan. 

26. Baqi Beg ydtish-begl (head 
of the guards). 

27. La’l Khan Badakhshi (Baya- 
zid, an officer of Sulaiman). 

28. Beg Mu^mmad df^ta-hegX. 


Blochmann 459), 

30. Kicak Khw. 

31. Kh w. ‘Abdu-l-l>an. 

32. Khw. ‘Abdu-l-lali. 

33. Mir Mu‘Tn. 

34. Mir.Ghani. 

35. Shah Fukhru-d-dlii. 

36. Mir Mull sin Dd‘i 

« 

37. Kh w. Husain of Mei \'. 

38. Jlir ‘Abdu-l-Hai. 

# 

39. Mir ‘Abdul-l-Iah gdiiiini. 

40. Khanjar Beg(B5yazTcl. a rela- 
tion of Tardi Beg). 

41. ‘Arif Beg. 

42. Khw. ‘Abdu-s-samad. 

43. Mir Sayyid ‘All. 

44. Mulla ‘Abdu-l-qadr. 

45. Mulla Ilj'as (Elias) of Ardabil 
i (astronomer). 

46. Shaikli ‘Abu-1-qasini Jorjani. 
(Bayazid, AsterabMi). 

47. Maulana ‘Abdu-l-ljaqi. 

48. Afzal Kh an. ?ulr hnkhshi. 

49. Khw. ‘Abdu-l-majid divdii. 

50. Ashraf Khun mir mun^i. 

51. Qasim Maklilas. 

o2. Khw. ‘Ata-u-llah, dii'^dn-i- 
bayutdt. 

53. ^w. Abu -1-qasim. 

; 54. Shihftbu-d-din Ahmad Khan. 

o5. Mu‘in Khan Farankhndi 
(Blochmann 434). 

56. Aminu-d-din Mahmud. 

57. Mulk Mukhtar 


it is proper, before detailing events, to give tho names of such of the 
companions of the stirmp of victory as wore of high rank. 


List. 


1 


When the army arrived at the auspicious town of Kalfinur, 
Shihabu-d-dln Ahmad Khan, Ashraf Khan and Farhat Kliau were 

sent to Lahore to have the glorious name (of Humayun) procliiinicd 
From the pulpit and placed upon the coinage, and also to give tho 


29. Kh w. Pad.sliali A\f(fnz sic kly. 
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inhabitants of that great city an order of protection from the 
mischief of strifemongers. Bairam ]^an, TardI Beg Khan, Iskandar 
Khan, Khizr Hazara, Isma'il Beg Duldai and a large troop 

were sent against Kasib Khan Panj Bhaiya (?) who was stationed 
at Harhana (Hariana) while His Majesty himself went on to Lahore. 
The nobles of that country came forward to welcome him. They 
offered up thanks for this glorious favour and gave large presents. 
Hio'h and low were treated with royal favours according to their 
degree. On the 2nd RabP-s-sani, (24th February, 1555), the illus- 
trious city of Lahore, which is in fact a great city of India, was 
made glorious by his advent, and all classes and conditions of men 
were freed from the evils of the times, and attained the objects for 

which they had been long waiting on hope’s highway. 

In the end of this month news came that an Afghan named 

Shahbaz Khan had collected a number of Af^ans in Dipalpur and 
was indulging in evil intentions. His Majesty Jahanbani sent to 
that quarter Shah Abri’-1-Ma‘ali 'Ali Quli K^an Shaibani, 'All Qull 
Khan Andarabi, Muhammad Khan Jalair and a number of brave 
officers. A hot engagement ensued, and both sides exposed their 
lives. The Sayyidzada Abu’-1-Ma‘ali who was intoxicated with the 
world and proud of his beauty, got into difficulty but ^Ali Quli !^an 
and other heroes performed wonders. The enemy was defeated and 
many of them were levelled with the dust. The imperial servants 
returned victorious. Now that I have proceeded so far it is neces- 
sary that I give a brief account of the victorious army which was 

placed under the leadership of Bairam ^^an. 

Let it not be hidden from the inquirers into events that when 

Bairam !^an arrived near pargana Harhana (Hariana), Nasib ^^an 
Afcdian made a small resistance — suitable to his nature, — and then 
fled. Great booty in money and goods fell into the hands of the 
heroes. Families also were captured. As Bairam ^an had heard 
from His Majesty Jahanbani that he had vowed there should be no 
imprisonment when he should, by God’s help, conquer India, and 
that the servants of God should not be confined, he got on horseback 
and collected together all the families of the Af^ans and sent them 
with trustworthy people to Nasib Khan. And he sent as the 
proceeds of this victory, which might be regarded as the preface 
to countless others, presents of elephants, etc., with a petition of his 
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Baltu Beg came 


o^vn to the world-protecting court of His Majesty Jalrjnbani. Having 
offered up tlianks for this agreeable victory, he left that place and 
advanced further. Wheu he came near Jalandhar, tho Afghfins 
thought it prudent to fly, and owing to the disputes which occurred 
in the victorious army, they were able to save their lives and the 
best of their property. The short account of this is that Tardi Beg 
Qian wanted to go after the dispersed Afghans and Bairarn Khan 
did not approve of this and did not give him permission. Tardi 
Beo- Klian sent Baltu Qian to Bairarn Qian in order that by all 

O 

means possible he might get leave to pursue them, 
and delivered his message and Qiwaja ^^fuhizzam Sultan spoke 
harshlv and abused him. Baltu Qian retorted and the Qiwaja used 
his sword and wounded Baltu Qian in the arm. AN hen His Majesty 
heard of this he wrote a letter of admonition and sent Afzal Qian to 
explain matters. He conveyed His Majesty^s counsels to tho officers 
and brousrht about a reconciliation. Bairarn Qian halted in Jalan- 
dhar, and assigned jparganas in the neighbourhood to the various 
officers and sent them to their several posts. Sikaudar Quin was 
appointed to MacTwara. He went and thinking he had it in hand, 
advanced further, and took possession of Sihrind. Much property 
fell into his hands. Meanwhile Tatar Qian, Habil Qian, Nasib 
Khan. Mubarak Qian and a number of Afghan soldiers arrived from 
Delhi. Sikandar Qian did not think it prudent to remain in 
Sihrind and came to Jalandhar. Bairarn Qian did not approve of 
this and was angry. He said that Sikandar should have kept his 
ground at Sihrind and have sent word to him. After much dis- 
cussion the great officers took hold of the saddle-straps of tho royal, 

fortune and advanced from Jalandhar. When they 
came to the borders of MacTwara, Tardi Muhammad Khan and many 
officers did not think it advisable to cross the Satlaj. As the rainy 
season was near at hand the proper thing to do, they said, was to 
secure the ferries and to halt. AN'hen the violence of the rains was 


everduring 


over, and the air had become temperate, they could cross the river. 
Bairarn iQan and the farsighted perceived that it was right to cross 
the river aud spoke properly in this sense. At length by the exer- 
tions of Mulla Pir Muhammad, Muhammad Qasim Khan of Xlsha- 

pur, AN all Beg aud Haidar Quli Beg Shamlu, Bairarn Qian crossed 
the river. 


Tardi Beg Qian and the other officers were obliged to 


79 
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do like'^ise. The army of fortune 'vvas divided into four bands. 
The centre was controlled by Bairam !^an, the right wing by !^izr 
Khan Hazara, the left wing by Tardi Beg l^an, while Sikandar 
;^an and a number of active men were appointed to the vanguard. 
As the desires of the prince of the world were limited to the laws 
of justice and were in accordance with the Divine ^ ill, the work 
of his ministers was daily more and more victorious. When the 
Afghans heard of the smallness of the victorious army and of its 
having crossed the river, they hastily came up with a large force. 
The two forces encountered one another towards evening and a 
great battle took place. The farseeing soldiers chose a place near 
Bijana ^ (?) for the battle field and stood firm. All distinguished 
themselves, but at last night intervened. Even then they continued 
to discharge arrows. By a happy chance, which was the beginning 
to the victory, fire broke out in a very large village of thatched 
houses and this was like the lighting of thousands of lamps for the 
guidance of the troops. It was found on inquiry that this Divine 
aid was wrought by the exertions of the enemy. And what they 
had thought was for their advantage turned to their loss. In fact by 
means of this illumination, which was the vanguard of victory, the 
conquering heroes obtained information concerning the position of 
the enemv and were enabled to work havoc with their arrows. The 
foe did not know the position of the victorious army and shot in 
the dark and at random. When about three watches of the night 
had passed, the enemy was unable to resist any longer and took to 
flight. A great victory was gained. Elephants and much other 
property fell into the hands of the imperial servants. The chief of 
the booty was sent with a loyal petition to the Court. Hext day they 
advanced and halted in Sihrind and ^AH Q.uli Shaibani who had come 

up with the rear, was sent on with a body of troops. 

One of the wonderful things was that when His Majesty heard 

that Tatar Hian had arrived with a large and well equipped army 


1 ilaciwara is on the S. bank of 
the Satlaj. Firishta says they | 
crossed the river and halted on the j 
bank of the Pacwara stream. Is 
Pacwara the name of the ^ide of the 
river opposite Maciwara ." <7h6 means 


a trench and this may be the meaning 
here. Price read hahri, as some 
ilSS. have it, and translates “ by the 
^ side of a considerable fresh watei 
lake.” It is probably a place-name. 

I 

) 

I 
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Maciwara, be remarked to a number of eager spirits t 


that the 

Will 




at . 1 T'k- • w 

place was a great distance off and that whatever the Divme 

intended wonld take place before they could arrive. The best tin 

therefore was for them to take refuge at the sublime threshold and 

to implore victory from the almonry of Divine aid. At the same 

moment he raised high the hands of supplication and asked for the 

ss of the advance forces of the royal army. l\Iany days had 


succe 


a n d 


The cortege of this lilif-d'tve 


not passed when the official report of the victory ai lived and much 
booty was brought to the Court. On consideration, it was found 
that the day of prayer and the day of victory coincided, lie pai<l 
the devotions of thanksgiving for the Providential victoi}' 

opened the hand of liberality for mankind. 

men Sikandar heard what had taken place, ho marched against 

the royal army with 80,000 horse and a complete ccjuipment. 
Bairam Kh an with abundant prudence and courage remained firm 
in Sihrind and took measures to defend the fort, lie sent repre- 
sentations one after the other requesting the adv'aiice of His Majesty. 
As the latter was at that time suffering from cholic, he sent in his room 
the parterre-adorner of the Idiildfat, viz.. His ^lajesty the SljaliiiiAali 

who always had victory at his stirrup, 
of the world had not gone far from Lahore when His Majesty Jahan- 
bani perfectly recovered, and on account of the distress of separation, 
and also out of precaution joined in the march. He directed that 
Farhat !^an should be the ^iqddr * of Lahore, Babus Beg the fanjddr 
of the Panjab, M. Shah Sultan the amJn and Mihtar Jauhar the 
treasurer. On the night of 7th Rajab, (29th May, 15.55), the terri- 
tory of Sihrind was illuminated by the royal advent. The officers 
did homage, and the drums of rejoicing were beaten. For fifteen 
days the officers had kept their ground in the face of such a large 
army and had occupied themselves in garrison-work. The royal 
tents were erected in a garden near the city, 
for battle were suitably made and the army was distributed into four 
divisions. One was called by the honoured name of His Majesty 
Jahanbanl ; another by that of His Majesty the ^ahinshah ; a third 
by that of Shah Abu’-l-Ma^all ; the fourth was entrusted to Bairam 
Khan. Each division bound the girdle of effort on the waist of their 
lives. The heroes displayed a willingness to risk their live.s, and on 

^ Revenue officer, Jiurett II. 19. 


The arrangements 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

Appearance op great marvels ; and the announcement of good 

4 

NEWS ON THE PART OF HiS MaJESTY THE SHAHINSHAH ; 

AND OTHER FORTUNATE OCCURRENCES. 

Though His Majesty the Shahinshah used his tender age as a 
veil and lived secluded, yet, as God the Creator willed that the 
real state of this great one of the age should be made manifest, — 
involuntarily did wondrous works, each of which was a competent 
witness to his lofty nature {shdhide ast‘adil), hasten to the world of 
manifestation. Among the unusual things which at this time revealed 
themselves on the part of His Majesty the ghaliinshah, was this, that 
he came out on the I’oof of a house in the city and contemplated 
with his clime-comprehending glance the hostile army. It was so 
great an army that no one could imagine its being defeated, but ho 
said that in a short time our ” men would dispei’se it. His en- 
tourage who knew of his far-sight and had often beheld his marvels 
rejoiced at this tidings, and offered thanks to God. Things like 
this look strange to custom-worshippers and formalists. But the 
worshippers of truth, and the esoteric do not regard this occurrenco 

or hundreds like it as strange when coming from one so eminent 
temporally and spiritually. 

At this time l^waja 'Ambar Nazir, who was an old servant, 
came from Kabul and applied for employment. His Majesty Jahan- 
bani made him over to the nursling of Divine light. Forthwith 
he entered into his service and used to explain to him the manners 
and customs of India, and he brought Indians before the Unique of 
the age. As the star of the men of India was powerful, their ways 
became pleasing to him. This was the first time that ho conceived 
an inclination for hunting with the clta (hunting leopard), and the 
first place where he saw the sport. For Wall Beg the father of the 


347 
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each, side men drank the last draught in the cup of the sword. On 
both sides humanity and gentleness were practised so that the bodies 
of those who had sacrificed their lives, were reverently made over to 
their friends. The shortsighted looking to the plurality of the 
enemy and the paucity of the king^s forces, became pale from unbe- 
coming apprehensions, but the farsighted read the inscription of 
victory on the countenances of the imperial ^ servants and daily 
became more and more steadfast. Especially did His Majesty 
Jahanbani, who was a world of resolution, hearten every one by 
fitting behaviour, and inspire them with courage. 

Lumsden’s Persian Grrammar, Cal- 
cutta, 1810, II. 363. 


1 Aulxyd-i‘daulal, servant of the 
State, but here probably a periphrasis 
for Humayun and Akbar. 


» 
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Khan Jahau^ presented as neshkash a clta ■which had come into his 
hands from the Afghans at the battle of Maciwara and was called 
Fatehbaz (the gamester of Yictory). The farseeing who were in his 
entourage made conjectures about countless victories on seeing this 
strange form. The keeper of this cita was called Diindu and on 
account of his good qualities^ he received the title of Fateh I^an.^ 
And at this day when the insignificant well-wisher; Abii’l-fazl; is 
writing this noble volume with a pen perfumed with sincerity; 
Fateh Hian is in the service of His Hajesty the Shahinshah and 
reckoned among the especial huntsmen. His Majesty who always 
dressed himself in outward disguises, and clothed himself in other 
garb; and kept his splendour hidden under various veils; made 
another screen for his beauty by his regard for this strange animal. 


But the rays of the sun and the fragrance of musk cannot be hid. 
On that day when fortune drew me to learn wisdom and to beatitude, 
and when by having the blessing of service, I became cognisant of 
the perfections of this chosen one of God, what prostrations of 
thanksgiving did I not perform, and what successes did I not obtain 
from this auspicious service ! I was exalted spiritually and tempo- 
rally, and I cleansed the chamber of my heart from superfluous 
desires. Now that the time of thanksgiving has arrived and that I 


wish to record my impressions — so that I may both give thanks and 
that a lamp of vision may be put in the path of the walkers in 
darkness, I am unaffectedly disturbed by the fact that I am in service 
and that there is a commercial nexus. Would that I had no outward 
acquaintance (with Akbar), and that I were not in the list of visible 
servants ! so that the outwardly-seeing but inwardly-blind might 
not reckon this individual among the crowd of flatterers, and that 
men might, through my apparent exclusion be led to the goal and 
attain felicity. Good God! panegyrics have been written of old 
about ascetics who had not a tithe of the tenth part of the excel- 
lencies of this Khedive of the Age, nay, many of them had naught 
but external semblance, and yet, because there was no reciprocity 
in the matter, men void of insight imagine that these are not 
llatteries but arc representations of the truth ! But now, at this 
tlav when the story of the Leader {pcshv:d) of mankind, whether 





I Husain QuH. BloLlmiann. o'- 
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spiritual or temporal, is about to be told, I who have tracked the 
spirit of the age must bear on my heart’s shoulder the burden of 
men’s ill-understanding ! But forasmuch as my first thought was 
to pay in some small measure my debt of gratitude, I am not sad- 
dened by this man-troubling burden [hdr-i-mardaradzdr]. And 
wherefore should I be ? And now rejoicing in my good intention 
I pass on as a swift nocturnal linkman! Many have gained the 
Truth and ta’en the highway of loyalty ! I now leave this subject, 
to which there is no end, and return to the point in my narrative 

where I was. 

In fine, His Majesty Jahanbaui waged a masterly w^ar for about 
forty ^ days, and by taking thought, and by making preparations 
gave support to the hearts of the loyal and enabled them to adorn 
the field of battle. At length, on 2nd Sh^aban of the year in 
question (962), 22nd June, 1555, which was the watch-day {nauhaUi- 
taraddadf of the servants of His Majesty the §hahinshab Khwaja 
Mu'azzam, Atka Khan and others went forth and did manfully. On 
the other side Kala Pahar, brother of Iskandar, came forward and 
fought. Though it had not been intended that on that day there 
should be a general engagement, yet as something was to emerge from 
the curtain of fate, gradually the flames of conflict burst forth and 

The victorious troops advanced from all sides and 
steadily took post, so that there was a glorious battle-array. 


rose high. 


Verse, 


Two iron mountains moved from their places. 

You’d say earth was moved from top to bottom. 

Two armies drew their poniards in front of each other, 

The centre and wings were drawn up in line. 

The rush of arrow^s and the clash of swords. 

Tore the marrow of elephants and the entrails {zekra, lit., gall- 
bladder)® of tigers. 


1 Humayun had been less than 

thirty days at Sihrind for he arrived 
there on the night of 7th Eajab. 

^ I am not sure of the meaning of 
the word taraddad here. It usually 
means reiteration or returning Nau- 
hat means relieving guard. Appar- 


ently the meaning here is that the 
duty of keeping guard was with 
Akbar’s division on that day. See 

Badauni I. 460 who uses the word 
yazak. 

3 The gall-bladder is supposed to 
be the seat of coui*age, and Jahangir 
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By the auspicious influence of the fortune of His Majesty the 
Shahinshah, a great victory was gained, and much booty fell into the 


hands of the imperial servants. A large number of the luckless foe 
went to the world of non-existence. Sikandar went off with his men 
to the Daman-i-koh of the Panjab. !^waja Musafiri/ one of the gallant 
men, came in his path. When Sikandar saw that a man was going 
to attack him, he turned, but though he put his hand to his sword, 
he could not draw it. After many attempts he disengaged himself 
from him and came away from that dangerous place. What else but 
this can happen to those intoxicated with the world and proud of 
their glory ? His Majesty Jahanbani in the midst of the worldly 
success, which is a wine that overthrows men, was wise and made 
supplications to Grod. And he conducted himself with perfect wisdom 
towards all classes. What marvel then that he was successful! 
Obedience to wisdom the Sultan (Sultau-i-khird) fits the work to the 


desire. Firstly ; it makes the intention good. Secondly ; effort is 
made in work suitable to one’s condition. Thirdly; when good 
results are obtained the credit of them is not given to oneself. And 
no author is recognised except the omnipotent God. In fine His 
Majesty in order to teach the superficial, and in order to show 
respect to the various degrees of supplication, did not confine himself 
to inward thanksgiving, but had recourse to external acts, and pros- 
trated himself in prayer to God. Though when India was last 
conquered, the victory of His Majesty Giti-sitani Firdus-makanl was 
a masterpiece, as has been already described, yet the wise and acute 
know that it was not like this present marvel. In fact^ there have 
been few instances in past times of such a victory as this which was 
obtained by few against many and which came solely from the great 
throne of God. Just at the time of this victory there was an exces- 
sive storm of wind and rain. As this caused the destruction^ of 
1 C onrl incrrntes. it mav be regarded as belonging 


speaks in his Memoirs of dissecting 
a tiger and a leopard in order to 
discover the source of their vigour. 

' Apparenth' this is the Baba Dost 
lOi^vaja Khizr Musafiri mentioned 
l,y Bayazid at p. 8:2a as taking part 
afterwards in the defence of Kabul. 


2 See translation, supra, p. 246. 
The account given in the present 
chapter about the battle s being 
fought on the day assigned to Akbar’s 
i division explains the expression at 
p. 246 about the blessing of Akbar’s 

personality. 
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to tlie successes of the servants of the State, and as a mark of the 3 
destruction of the contumacious. But as it prevented a pursuit of 


the fugitives and gave them after a thousand agonies a release from 
danger it may be regarded as a respite to an ill-fated crew. 

When by Divine aid such a great gift had been revealed, II is 
Majesty sat on the throne of justice and appraised the services of 
the loyal and devoted. In order to bring out tlie jewel of tlie sincere 
from the potsherd of service-sellers the question arose, in whose 
name should the proclamation of victory be recorded ? An order 
was given that everyone should lay in his claim, ^ali Abu’l-nndriH, 
who was drunk with the wine of uecrliErence, wished that the record 

o o ^ 

of the glorious victory should be in his name. Bairam Klian wlio 
was conscious that the coming to India was by his exertions, and 
who, up to the time of the victory, had, in opposition to a crowd of 
men, supported the world-adorning views of His IMajesty Jahanbaiu 
and had conducted the conquest of the countries and the uprooting 
of foes, was keenly desirous that the proclamation should bear his 


name. The farseeing and wise who knew that the victory was due 
to the felicity of His Majesty the Shahinshah and nursling of Divine- 
light, opened their eyes and ears in surprised contemplation of the 
speakers, and the experienced and the just, knowing that this great 
victory which had shed its rays on the day assigned to the watch 
{nauhat-i-mamuh(7n) of the light of the garden of the Miihljat was 
due to the presence of his Majesty the Shahinshah, were astonished 
at the utterances of those men (Abu’l-ma^alT and Bairam). At last, 
His Majesty Jahanbani became by inspiration cognisant of the truth, 
and ordered the victory to be inscribed in the name of His Majesty 
the Shahinshah and thereby gratified the loval far and near. 

One of the strange occurrences of this time was the arrest of 


Khwaja Mu^azzam. The brief account is that a letter containing- 
sotue lines by the Khwaja came to hand. In his contemptible under- 
standing and wickedness, he had written improper things to Sikan- 
dar and had represented himself as his well-wisher. His Majesty 
^^as gieatlj surprised and called upon the Khwaja for an explanation. 
As he CO aid not deny, he said ‘ that his well-wishing {ihiidat-MiirJJiJ.) 


* Apparently he maintained that 
the expressions in the letter about 
loyalty referred to Humayan and 

80 


not to Sikandar. Price in his He- 
trospcct gives a ditrerent ronderiinc 
His view is that i Midazzam said ho 
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referred to His Majesty and tliat lie had purposely contrived that the 
letter should come into His Majesty’s hand in order that he should 
show him more favour, and cause him to be the performer} of good 
service. His Majesty ordered him into confinement and placed him 


ill charge of Mir Qali. After arranging the matters of Sihrind, His 
Majesty proceeded by way of Samana towards Delhi. When he 
came to Samana he sent Abu’l-Ma^Sli with a number of officers such 


as Muhammad QulT ]&an Birlas, Ismafil Beg Duldai, Musahib Beg, 
Ibrahim !^an Uzbek, and others to Lahore so that if Sikandar 
should come out from the hills, they might hold him in’ check. The 
charge of the Panjab was made over to Shah Abu’l-ma'ali. On 
account of the pleasant climate of Samana, and the violence of the 
rains ordered a halt there for some days. While then, a report came 
from Sikandar ^an Uzbek, stating that by God’s help he had come 
to Delhi and that the enemy had not withstood him, but had fled. 
The proper thing now was to exalt the site of India’s throne by 
establishino: there the masnad of the Lord of the Age. On receipt 

o 

of this news His Majesty marched from Samana, and on Thur.sday 
1 Ramazan, 20th July, 1555, alighted at Salimgarh which is on the 
north of Delhi and on the bank of the Jamuna. On the fourth 
of the same month he entered the city and became established on the 


throne of the Mlihfdt- 


On this day and while on the march His Majesty the ghahinshah 
struck a nilagdo hn antelope, 'porlax pictus) with his sword and took 
it as a prey so that the huntsmen were surprised,^ while the acute 
obtained a sign of his capturing the booty of a sublime intention, 
and were made glad. His Majesty Jahanbanl who from the begin- 
ning of this blessed campaign till he came to Delhi and conquered 
India had given up the eating of animals now turned his thoughts 
towards the making a beginning (of eating flesh). On this day he 
rejoiced exceedingly and ordered that a piece of the nilagdo be dried 
and kept in order that when after the Ramazan he should be dis- 
posed to eat animal food, he might make his first meal from this 

flesh. He then returned thanks to God. 


wrote disloyully in order to give 
Humayuu an opportunity of exercis- 
iuo- his favourite virtue of forgiveness. 
Mir Qall may mean the head-cook. 


I B.M. MS. Add. 27,247 has 

ghiza instead of lyxiroA-afzad, so that 
the meaning would be “ it became 
food for the huntsmen.” 
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All the servants of the threshold of the Khihifut received hi^h 
offices and noble fiefs. Sirkfir Hisar and its nci^hhonrhood u’crn 




given as <1 jagtr to the servants^ of His Majesty the Shaliiiishah. 
Omen-takers recognized this as the fort '^' for the distresses of the 
world, and again drew a presage for the daily increasing dominion 
of His Highness. Bairarn Khan was presented with Sihrind and 
various other ^^aryanas. Tardi lieg Khan was sent to i\lewat, vSikan- 
dar Khan to Agra, 'All Quli Khan to Sambal, and Haidar iMuhaniniad 
Khan Akhta Begi to Biana, which is near Agra. By the blessing 
of the royal advent, and the beatitudes of the spiritual and tenipornl 
khedive, India was made a garden of dominion and anspicioiisness. 
Mankind attained good fortune. His Majesty stayed in the fort 
of Delhi and was continually engaged in pleasing Ood, and he watered 

the rose-garden of sovereignty with the stream of justice. He 
forever kept before him obedience to the Creator, and ihe prosperity 
of his creatures and so adorned the throne of the hhdfij'at. 

Among the occurrences which were the cause of increasing his 
joy, was the arrival of Shah Wall ^ Atka from Kabul. He brought 
news of the health of the chaste ladies, and also many details. He 
gave the joyful news that God had given a son to Mali Jfijak. His 
Majesty returned thanks to God for this good news and gave a feast 
and poured the coin of desire into the lap of mankind. He gave 
that rose of fortune the name of Farrukh Fal, and rewarded ^lah 
Wall for his news by the title of Sultan and sent him back to Kfibid 
with presents. He also gave him letters of greeting and affection. 

Among the occurrences of this time was the arrival of Rnslam 
Khan who was a leading man among the Afghans. The brief account 
of this affair is that when the Atka Khan and a number of the roval 
servants proceeded towards Hisar, they halted on the day of liliurdad 
6th ^ahryar=Wedne.sda 3 ^, 25th Ramzan, two kos from Hisfir. 
Rustam Khan, iatar KFan, Ahmad Khan. Pir Muhammad of Rohtak, 
Bijli Khun, Shihab Khan, Taj Khan, Adam Kiian Qiyam Kliani ami 


1 The meaning is that Hisar was 
given as an appanage to Akbar. 

B.M. Add. 27,247 has ihsdr in 

m ♦ 

which case the meaning is “ the 

shutting off or restraining the evils 
of the world.” 


^ Perhaps this is the Wall Rog 
mentioned in Blochmann 518. He 
was son of Payanda (tlie part- 
translator of Babar’s meinoir.s ?) and 
nephew of Haji Miihauiinad Koka. 
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a nnniber of Af^^liaus came ont. of TIisar ami prepared to (Iglit. 
'J'ltongli the Afghuus were Dearly 2,000 in number ami tlie royal 
, ‘servants about 400, a great engagcinent took place and by Divine 
help the victory was gained, and seventy of the enemy were killed. 
Bustam Khan fled and strengthened the fort of Hisar. Tlie con- 

“ O • ♦ 

tenders of fortune besieged it for twentv-three days. When Rustam 
found himself in difficulties he came to terms. He was sent to Coui't 
along with about 700 men of note in the charge of Mir Tjalif and 
Khwaja Qasim Makhlas, and he did homage along with many others. 
After some time an order was given that he should get .a pro])er jo>j'r, 
but on the condition that his sons should be guarded in Ihkram in 
order that tliey might enter on the path of favour and also that the 
road of vigilance and caution might not be abandoned, iliat sim- 
pleton rejected this condition, which was a means of confirming Im 
obedience, and was about to abscond. M hen this was found out, 
he was imprisoned and committed to the charge of Beg Muhammad 

Ishak Aqa. 

One of the occurrences of this time was the affair of Qambar 
Dlwana. The short account is that he was one of the common men 
or rather of the unknown men of the camp. When after the victory 
of Sihrind, the royal standards went on to Delhi, this Qambar 
gathered together a number of his own set of vagabonds and in- 
dulged in plunder and rapine. Booty was continually coming into 

his hands, and was distributed by him, and out of cunning, he was 

continually sending petitions to the Court. Proceeding from Sihnnd 

he went fighting on and got possession of Sambal. There lie establis e 

himself and sent his adopted son, who had received the name of 
‘Arif u-l-lah to Budaon. Rai Husain Jalwani, who was a leading officer 
amoni. the Afghans, was there and was got rid of without a struggle. 
From° there Qambar ‘All went on to Kant G61a‘ and devastated 
that country. There he fought an irregular (bUmukmm , without 
Mhodl battle with Ruku Khan a leading Af^an and was defeated. 


Jilt/ • T 1 

From there he came to Budaon. Though this madman was always 
sending petitions and making representations of obedience and good 


1 Kant 0 Gola, Blochmann 373. 
Tliey are in Eohilkand, and nearly 

correspond to ^ahjalianpnr. ElUot 


V. 498 note, and his Siipp. Glossary 
n. 167. 
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service, his words aud his deeds did not ncfreo. Ho extended his 
foot be3'ond Ins carpet and made men Khans and Hulf ans of his own 
motion, and gave them standards and drums ! J'h’en/,}’ took possession 
of him and often from nmdncss or aasnined madness and fraud, lie 
gave up hia own house to be plundered. Tlierc continually a])pcare<l 
in him irregnlar proceedings which were allied to madness, 'When 
then facts repeatedl}’^ came to the notice of Ilia Majesty lio issued aTi 
order to ^Ali Qiili I^an S]jaib<inl to send him to Court, ami to 
punish him if he resi.sted. Just when the madman, having )>cen 
defeated b}" Rukn Khan, had come to Biulaon, ‘Ali (^uli Khan after 
having settled the affairs of Mirat came to .Samljal, After arrang- 


ing matters there he came to Budaon. Though he sent a ]>cr.'<on to 

call him, Qambar did not appear, and said “Just as you are a slave 

of the king, so am I one of the otRce-bearers of the expedition, and 

I have got this province by the sword.” At last CVli null Klniu 

took to arms and when Qambar was defeated, ho took refug’e in the 

fort of Budaon, and sent a petition to Court. When His Majesty 

got this account of him, he sent Qasim Makhlas to cneonipass him 

with favours and to bring him to kiss the threshold. Before Qasim 

had reached Budaon, and brought this message of deliverance, ‘Ali 

Quli Khan had killed him. The short account of this is that svhen 

Qambar strengthened the fort, and the siege was being protractc.l, 

‘All Quli lOian sent to him Muhammad B(>g Turkaman and Mulhl 

Ghiasu-d-din. He imprisoned these envoys, and they secretly won 

over a number of people to their side and having by craft overcome 

the garrison, they made Qambar a prisoner. ‘AH QnH [Hifm sent 

his head to Court. The just heart of the king was grieved at this 

and he sent a hrman of rebuke to ‘AH QuH JHian. He asked why 

he went to war when he .Qambar) was making proffers of obedience 

and wished to submit, and why did he kill him without orders after 

getting him into his power ? His Majesty repeatedly said to tlio.^c 

near him that he had wished to see this man and that if ho had 

found on the tablet of his forehead truth and rectitude, he would have 
shown him favour and have educated him. 

One of the occurrences of this time was the ingratitude of M 
Snlaiman. The brief account of thi.s is tliat when the royal st;.... 
went off to India, Tardi Beg Khan, who held Andarrdj and Idika 
in his was ordered to join. Mmpm Kirin remaiiier bVhi.M 
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to look after the jiigh'. M. Sulaiinaii tlionglit this a good oppor- 
timit}’’ to get hold of the territories. First, he tried craft, and sought 
to ^vm over MuqTni Khan to his side. When this failed, the Mirza 
threw off the mask and besieged Andarab. Muqim !^ian was com- 
pelled to come out with his family, and by fighting his way through 
he got away from that dangerous spot and came to Kabul. One of 
the occurrences of this time was the killing by Haidar IMuhamraad 
Khan Akhta Beg! of Ghaz! IQian ^ the father of that Ibrahim who 


had had an itching desire for a throne. The story is as follows : 
AVhen Haidar Muhammad Khan w^as sent to Biana, Ghaz! Khan, who 

m • 

was the governor, could not resist and took refuge in the fort. Re- 


lying upon the promises and engagements which were held out by 
Haidar Muhammad, he came out ; but Haidar Muhammad fixed his 
eyes on his goods and chattels and broke his promise, and put him 
to death with the sword of injustice. M hen His Majesty Jahanbau! 

heard of this, it did not commend itself to his just mind. As he 
(i.c., Humayun) was at a distance, and had only recently come 

to India he ostensibly refrained from inflicting punishment on him 
but he announced that Haidar would never again bind'‘ on his belt. 
And in truth what the fate-interpreting tongue had uttered remained 


in force till he left this world. Shihabu-d-d!n Ahmad Khan who 
was the Mir Biyutat [i.e., officer in charge of buildings, &c.), was sent 
to inquire into the matter and to appraise the property. His Majesty 
went on, in ways well-pleasing to God, in taking care of his subjects, 
in building up the world, and in giving repose to mankind. 


1 In B.M. Add. 27,247 the words 
are difierently and more grammati* 
cally arranged* The Ibrahim here 
referred to is the Ibrahim Kh an bur 
who is described in text p. 339 
as having contended for the throne 
of India with Sikandar and as hav- 
in^^ been defeated hj him near Agra. 

O 

2 Apparently the prophecy was 
that his arm n'ould wither. Baj'azid 
tells U 5 that Haidar’s arm became 


useless. Perhaps this was asciibed 
to Humayan’s prophecy or curse, 
but Bayazid says it was in conse- 
cpience of a wound that he leceived 
in Afghanistan. It seems that 
Humayun was regarded as one who 
had the power of imprecating disaster 
on those who had offended him. 
Another instance is given by Jauhar 
and Gulbadan Begam as having 
occurred in Sind. 
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CHAPTER LX. 

♦ 

Expedition op His Majesty the ShahinshAh to the Panjab in 365 

ACCORDANCE WITH THE ORDERS OP HiS MaJBSTY 

JaHANBANI JiNNAT AsjgAYiNi. 

During this time that the world-conquering soul of His Majesty 
Jahanbani was managing with justice the territories of India, un- 
pleasant reports about §hah Abu-l-Ma^ali came to the effect that 
being intoxicated with the harmful wine of the world he was troubl- 
ing the people, and was conducting himself in ways contrary to the 
king’s commands. As His Majesty Jahanbani had a special regard 
for him he considered such reports as contrary to the truth and as 
inventions of the envious and malignant. But at length it was noised 
in the royal camp that Sikandar had come out from the hills and it 
became certain that this infatuated Sayyidzdda had without authority 
severed Farhat Khan from the governorship of Lahore and had 
appointed one of his own creatures in his room. Also that he was 
laying hands on the royal treasure. By Divine inspiration the 
resolution became fixed in His Majesty Jahanbani’s holy soul, which 
was a mirror showing what was right for country and empire, that 
the Panjab, which is one of the great provinces of India, should bo 
made illustrious by the blessing of the protection and government of 
His Majesty the ^ahinshah, and that, if it seemed proper, Abu-1- 
hla all should have ^issr and its neighbourhood. IVloreover as he 
was sending about this time for the chaste ladies from Kabul it was 
right that the Panjab should be in the possession of His Majesty 

1 Hisar, we are told in the previ- thought proper, Hisar might now be 

ous chapter, had been conferred on given to Abu-l-Ma‘alT, in exchange 

Akbar, and the meaning apparently for the Panjab. 
is that if Akbar (and Bairam) 
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the Shahiii^ali’s servants. Though the army was large enough 
to quell Sikandar yet for political and personal reasons the name 
auxiliary ’’ was used. In the beginning of the year 903, Novem- 
ber, 1555, in an auspicious hour which befitted the accession to the 
throne of the seven climes. His Majesty the Shahinshah the Divine 
nursling was appointed (to the Panjab) according to the rules of 
sovereignty and splendour. Bairam Khan was nominally appointed 
as guardian of His Highness, but in fact the education of that sup- 
port of dominion was committed to the fortunate auspices of His 
Majesty the ^ahinshah. A number of loyal and faithful followers 


attended on his stirrup. 

When they arrived at Sihriud the royal servants who were in 

Hisar Firuza obtained the blessing of service and were delighted. 

* 

In that auspicious station Ustad ‘Aziz Sistani who for his good 
service and loyalty had received the title of Rumi I^ian ' and had 
no equal in pyrotechuy and in shooting with guns had the felicity 
of entering the Shahin^ah’s service. It was here that his shooting 
began and in a short time he became a master in this stiange ciaft, 

6 just as he is a master in every act and science. And wondrous 
masterpieces, such that volumes could not contain the accounts of 
them, were displayed by this exhibitor of perfections in this as in 
other acts. What shall I say or what shall I write about the totality 
of this holy personality ? For without exception when any person 
who shall have studied some particular art or science, whether with 
mature scientists, or with master craftsmen, and whether in whole 
or in part, and have acquired practice therein by studying fur years 
with able teachers enters the service of this scrutinising intellect 
and universal genius, he gets lost in contemplating his abundant 
knowledge and is struck with astonishment. And he thinks to him- 
self tharapparently His Majesty has spent all his time in nothing 
but this art. But afterwards he says no one could acquire such 
skill, it must be the gift of God ! And one of the wonderful things 
is that he enters into contradictory dispositions and varied characters 
in one and the same seance, for this is not difficult to the woild- 
adorning mind. What capacity have philosophers, or learned men, 


I rerhaps 


the Ruiril Khan Halabi, t.c., of Aleppo, mentioned in Blochmani 


441. 
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or artists to keep liis company except for a time aud on their own 
subject ? Such lofty understanding and such wide intelligence are 
not within human powers. Rather the power of an angel would not 
suffice. May Almighty God long preserve this glorious pearl f'>r the 
alignment {inti~dm) of mortals ! 
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CHAPTER LX I. 

BintF ACCOUNT OF Hls Majesty JAHANslNi Jainnat AsHAVANf^ ani' 

DESC'EIPTION OF SOAIF OF HIS ItEAIAUKABLE INVENTIONS 

AND EEGCLATTONS. 

As tlie affairs of the Paujab liaff been happily arranged by tlie 
expedition of His Majesty tlie^ahinshah there, His Alajesty Jahaubani 
remained in Delhi and employed himself in the work of political 
administration. He gave his attention to the reconstruction of the 
territories, the extirpation of enemies and the conquest of other 
proTinces. He repeatedly said that he tvould make several seats of 
government, and labour for the regulation of India. Delhi, Agra, 
Jannpur, Alaudfi, Lahore, Qanauj and other suitable places would be 
chosen and in every place there would be an army under the charge 
of a prudent, farseeing, subject-cherishing,. and just officer, so that 
there should be no need then for an auxiliary force. And he would 
not keep more than 12,000 horse attached to his own person. He 
also used to sav that he would have embroidered gold and silver seats 
prepared to be used in the public assemblies by the piinces and b^ 
such men of his entourage as were to be exalted by special honour 
so that thev might sit upon them when an order to that effect ivas 
given. For it was likely that the affections of the great and worldly, 
who had not reached the palace of loyalty but still remained in the 
bazar of traffic, and of loss and gain, would not be captured merely 
bv nifts of property, and that until their honour and prestige v ere 

increased thev would not be won over. 

From the bcninnino,’ of his career till now his mind was exercised 

in strange iin'entions and in showing forth recondite truths. Among 
these was this that at the time when His Majesty Geti Sitani Firdiis 
]\[nkanT p'rocecded from Kabul to Qandahar he left His Majeft\ 
Jahruihaud iu Kfibul to look after affairs. One day His Majestv 




ridim-- in the environs of the city and exploring the plains and 
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meadows. On tlie wav lie said to ilanlaiia Ruh Ulliili, who was 
his teacher, 'Mt has occurred to me to take an augury from the 
names of three persons whom I may fiud on the road, and I shall 
build the foundations of my dominion (ddula.t) thereon.^’ The 
Maulaua said the name of one person would be enough. Ho replied 


A secret inspiration has communicated itself to me/’ After going 
a little distance a wayfarer of mature age appeared and when they 
asked him his name, he replied Murad Khwaja.” After him 
another man appeared who was driving an ass loaded with wood. 
When they asked him his name he said Uaulat Kliwfija.” U poll 
this the inspired tongue (of Humayun) said that “ if the name of 
the next person that comes be Saadat Khwaja it wall be a sti’ange and 
beautiful coincidence, and the star of joy (rnurdd) will ascend from 
the horizon of auspicioiisness {m‘ddat)” At that very moment a 
man (a boy, in KUwandamTr’s account) appeared, who was grazing 
some cattle, and when they asked him what his name was he rcjilied 
Sa^a da t Khwaja.” The servants in attendance were astonished at 
this marvel, and all felt assured that the lord of auspicious for- 
tune would by Divine favour attaiu to lofty rank and become possessed 
of dominion. 

When these mysterious glad tidings were fulfilled and the rose 
garden of hope was made fresh and verdant by the stream of justice 
he founded his affairs, sacred and secular on joy (iiiinvld), dominion 
(daulat) and auspiciousiiess {sa‘ddat). And he divided all the servants 
of the fortunate threshold, or rather all the inhabitants of his 
dominions into three classes. He called liis brothers, and otlu 


r re- 


latives, his officers, his viziers, and all his soldiers Ahl-i-daulat. For 
it was clear that without the help of this body of men the ladder of 
dominion and fortune could not be climbed. He called the philosophers, 
the ^ulama, the chancellors (sui//7r), the sayyids, the shaikhs, the 
QuzTs, the poets and the other learned men, the judges, nobles and 
skilful persons Ahl-i-sa‘ddat, because the liononriiig of these aus- 
picious persons, and the association with them were a means of 
gaming everlasting auspiciousness. He called architects, painters 


* This story is given in Elliot Y. 
118 and 236 who remarks tliat it first 
appears in KhwandaniTr. Xizanui-d- 
dfu and Ferishta assign it to the 


period just before Huinayun’s con- 
quest of India. Khwandamir calls 
the teacher Masihu-d-diu KuLu-lla 
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inuKiciaiis aiul >.'\nc^evfi.AhI-i-miirJ.(J, because they were tlie Jeliglit of 

all the wovkl. Similarly be divided tbe days of the week amon<^ 

tlie AhUi-daidat, scdddat and munld, to wit, Saturday and Thursday 

belono-ed to Ahl-i-sa'adat, and on these two days his attention was 

The reason of 


o-iven to the regulators of knowledge and devotion. 

o 

appropriating those two days to the Ahl-i-sa‘ddat was that Saturday 
is assigned to Saturn, and Saturn is the patron of shaikhs and 
ancient families. Thursday is Jupiter’s day, and that is the star of 
learned men and of other noble orders. Sunday and Tuesday were 
assigned to the Ahl-i-daulat, and on them, royal affairs, and the 
management of world-government were transacted. The reason for 
thus assigning these two days was that Sunday appertains to the 
sun wh°se inys regulate rule and sovereignty, while Tuesday is 
Mars’s day and Mars is the patron of soldiers. Monday and Tuesday 
were days of joy {murdd). On these days boon-companions and 
favourite's and others of the Ahl-i-murdd were treated with special 
favour. The point in selecting these two days was that Monday is 
the Moon’s day, and Wednesday is Mercury’s. Both of these have 
a special connection with household matters {amur-Uhiyutat). Friday 
{;a'/H^a), in accordance with its name, applied to all objects, and on 
it all the classes of humanity participated in the royal bounty. 

One of the arrangements which characterised the dfitvni-days 
was that when the throne of the Jdiildfat was set up and His Majesty 
being seated thereon was advising the Vlvdn, information was given 
to the people by beat of drum, and when he left the Di van, cannon- 
iers announced the fact to the subjects by the discharge of caiinou. 
And on these days keepers of the wardrobe ^ would bring several 
suits of apparel, {dast-i-ldieldt) , and the treasurers several bags 
of ^'old near to the palace, so that their might be no stoppage to the 


gifts and largesses. 

o ^ 

cuirasses on their breasts. 


Several brave men stood armed, and with 


Another of his inventions was that of three golden arrows which 
were an allusion to the three divisions “ of scdddat, daulat and murad. 
Each of these was assigned to one of the leaders of the three classes 
in order that he should supervise the works thereof. And it was 
provided that so long as each of the holders of these arrows 



1 KarHraqcidn, Blochmauu 87 n. 2 


nd 61^. 


2 Sedun which means both a divi 
fiion or segment, and an arrow. 
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exerted himself iu the maiiagemeiit of the duties ap]K'rtauiin^ ii» 

that division which consisted in acting according to the will 

of God and iu loyalty, he should be the subject of favour and should 

be secure on the viasnad of authority. But if ever he should becoin** 

t 

intoxicated by the wine of grandeur and transgress tlio ])ath o' 
justice, or from some evil motive should avert his eyes from loyalty, 
and should restrict his zeal to the acquisition of wealth, the arrow ol 
his design would not reach the target of success and the writing ol 
deposition would be drawn on the page of his condition, and he would 
meet with a fitting retribution. Mir Khwand the chief chronicler 
{Mir Muwarrikh) has recorded in his QuHnn-i-hiinul y P.nl ' that in the 
time of his service the arrow of m‘dclat was entrusted with absolute 


authority to the most excellent of the masters of learning and perfec- 
tion — Maulana Far gh ali.“ and the opening and shutting, the con- 
traction and expansion, of the affairs of Sayyids, ^aikhs, ^UlanKl, 
QazTs, and teachers, and the inquiry into the claims of ecclesiastics 
( arhdh‘i-‘amdlrii, lit. wearers of large turbans), and the appointment 
and removal of those entrusted with the works of religion, and the 
assignment of stipends and siyilrghdls were all in his charge. The 
arrow of daulat was with the prop of sovereignty — imir Hindu Beg, 
and the shutting and opening, the binding and unloosing of the great 
affairs of the officers and viziers, and of all the government-clerks, 
and those entrusted with civil affairs, and the fixino- of the 
pay of the soldiers, and the appointment of the household 
servants rested with him. The arrow of Tiiurdd and of the works of 


architecture was assigned to Amir 'Waisi. He had to look after the 
buildings and the arrangement of matters of pomp and paefcantry 
and to care for the perfecting of the things of splendour and glory. 

Another of his inventions was the distribution of arrows into 
twelve classes. Each order of men was assigned to an arrow. The 
arrangement was as follows : The twelfth arrow, which was of the 
finest gold, was reserved for the royal quiver, i.e., for Humfiyun and 
Akbar. The eleventh was for the brothers and other kinsmen and 
such of the sons of kings as were servants of the thi*eshold of domi- 
nion. The tenth arrow was for the Sayyids, the ^aikhs, and the 



i 0/. Elliot Y. 116 aud B.M. MS. 
Yr. 1762, and Add, 30,774. 

* This is the inau of whom Haidar 


Mirza Avrites so severely, and who 
was droAViied at Causa, 
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intimates {mnqarrahdn) and the ankacltrii who held niniif^nhs (oflices). 
The seventh for the other an /;ac7(In.‘ The sixth for the heads of • 
clans. The fifth for the distinguished young volunteers. The fourth 
for the cashiers (Blochmaun, 45). The third for the soldiers (judnd7i- 
i-jargah). The second for artificers.^ The first for doorkeepers,* 

watchmen, and the like. 

Another of his inventions was his dividing the department of 
State into four classes corresponding to the four elements, vi/.., Fire, 
Air, Water, and Earth. And for the transaction of the business of 


1 The word in text is unintelligi- 
ble and is no doubt corrupt. A 
footnote says that on the margin 
of one MS. there is written 
ickT, which is explained as meaning 
head-writer. Perhaps the copyist 
thought of, or wrote bitikeian, official 
writers, see Jai’rett II. 4/ . The u 
in the text is clearly wrong, and 
this letter does not occur in A.F.’s 
original, viz., KhwandamTr, who has 

Zekian, B.M. MS. Or. 1762, 
p. 138, Zeker gives meaning 

a brother-in-law, and perhaps this 
is the word, or it may be connected 
with ickar, inner, and conse- 

cjuently intimate, or ever with t^^l 
Icki drink, or with meaning 

elegant, slender. From its follow- 
ing 'incigcLTYCnibciii it clearly means 
intimate associates of some kind. 

2 SarMoAldn-i-qahdlJ. Elliot V. 
123, renders the corresponding pas- 
sage of Khwandamir “ the lio.rems 
and the well-behaved female atten- 
dants.” But Khwandamir’s words 
are o.st ho, qcibdil 

u yv.zho.ltidn {i-o., Uzbeks) and 
apparently the 12 divisions had 
reference oul}' to males. The fifth 
which Elliot renders young maid- 


.servants i.s in A.F.’s text ikka judndti- 
i-hahadnr, and perhaps means the 
volunteers or independent warrioi-s 
{Eklcahd) referred to in Er.skiue’s 
Supplementary Remarks, Hist. II. 
541, as men who joined the .service, 
either alone, or with a few followers, 
as volunteer soldiers of fortune. 
Perhaps these Ekkaha were the men 
afterwards called AhadI or Ahadi in 
Akbar’s time, sec Blochmaun, 20<i 

and 161. Tka is a Mongolian word, 
and means great. Quatremere N. 

and E., XIV. 

° Shdgirdpeshagdn. This expre.s- 
sion is often used for civilians or lay- 
men attached to an army, such as 
shopkeepers, citizens, and the like. 

4 Kh wand amir has the word eJar- 
hdndn but he has not the word pas- 
hdndti. Instead of pashdudn he has 
sdrltdiidti. See B.M. MSS. Or. 176-, 
p. 133 and Or. 5850, p. 106. The 

pages which should contain the ac- 
count of the arrows are wanting in 
the translation in the B.iM. MS. 
Add. 30774. There is a gap after 
p. 76 or 496. A note at the end of Or. 
.5850 makes the curious mis-state- 
ment that the work is by Gulbadan 
Begam ! 


cHAri'Ki: i.xi. 
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pacli of tliese four departments a vizier was appointed, 
and the arrani'enionts of armour and arms and oi other " dli 

which lire had to do were called the Fire l)e]nirtmcnt, Ki»waja 
'Abdu l-Miilk was appointed to bo vizier of it. i lie wardiobo 
(karqiraqKitinajj the kitchen, the stable, and the necc.ssary manage- 
ment of the mules and camel.s was called the Air Department. Ihe 
charge of it was given to Khwaja Lal.if Dllah. The arrangements 
of the Sharhatlxhi'ina , the wine-cellar (s-f'c/khf'ina), and of canals was 
called the Water Department. Kiiwaja Hasan wms ai)])<.inted the 
vizier thereof. The affairs of agriculture and of buildings * and the 
administration of exchequer-lands {sahf sn 1) and ot some of the 
buildings [hiijuliit) were called the Earth Department. The vizier was 
I^waja Jalalu-d-diu MTrza Beg. In every one of the departments 
one of the Amirs was employed. For instance, Amir Nasir Quli \vas 
the Mir Sarkar, or head-officer, of the Fire Department and alway.s 
wore red. 


Another of the inventions of this time was that four large barges 
were set in the river Jamfina (.Jumna) and that the rnaster-carpenter.s 
constructed ^ on each of them a cdrtdq bv square house) of two storeys 
and of very elegant shape. The barges w'erc so joined together that 
the cdrtdqs faced one another. Between every two of these f(mr 
barges another tdq (platform) was inado^' and thus there appeared an 
octagonal reservoir between the barges. 


^ ‘Imdrat. Perhaps the word here 
means colonization or the settling of 
ryots, for tve have buildings {hhjuldt) 
mentioned immediately afterwards. 

2 The text saj’s that the carpenters 
made the barges too, but I presume 
that the skill of the iistaddii-i-iui'-jar 
was chiefly shown in constructing the 
houses upon them. Tlie cdrtdqs 
are perhaps square buildings or they 
may be buildings with four pillars, 
see Vullers s.v. cdrtdq. But, as Quat- 
remere points out N. and E., XIV. 

498, the word car, four, is often 
vaguely used. 

^ Lit. were by the Hold ot )'>owcr 
made into tact. A.l'. has bctui sitiij»l\' 


copying Khwandamlr, and I confe.s.s 
I do not fully understand the de.s- 
cription, or how the tank or reservoir 
was octagonal. I suppose, however, 
that the four barges formed a square 
and that the space between them, 
which was probably planked over, 
made a portion of the river into a 
tank, 'fbe corresponding passage of 
KliwaiidamTr i.s thus translated by 
Miuislii Sadasuk Liil, p. 9u, of B.M 
M-S. Add. do, 774 ; — 

1 lie lour boat.s wliieb, aecordin*' 

^ * 

to royal directions, were made by the 
mo.st clever cari)eute!s in the water 
ot tile Jumna. lu each of tlic.^c 
l.'oiits there WU' made a large room 
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Anothei' of his excellent inventions was his arrangement of shops 
and the putting up of a bazar on boats. This increased the amaze- 
niGut of the rare of intellect. In the year 939, 1532-33, when His 
Majesty went from Firfizabad-i-Dihli (i.e., Delhi) to Agra, the capital, 
by way of the river, and was accompanied by most of the Amirs and 
pillars of the State and all the ikcldn ^ and ofidcers, a bazar of this 
kind was made and carried down the Jamuna. Everyone could get 
what he wanted in that bazar. 

In like manner the royal gardeners made, in accordance with 

orders, a garden on the river. 

Another of his inventions was a movable ^ bridge. 

Another of his wonderful inventions was a movable palace. This 
iialace was composed of three storeys which were of cut beams. 
The master-carpenters had so joined the pieces together that who- 
ever looked at them thought that the whole was of one piece. 
Whenever they -svanted they could take it to pieces and convey it 
to any country. And the ladders (or steps) to the upper storey were 
so constructed that they could be opened out or shut up at pleasure. 

One of the wonderful inventions of that holy mind was a cap 
{tdj) which was alike magnificent and agreeable to wear. The border 
(or margin) which went round the tdj had two divisions iftirja), and 
each of these was in the form of the figure seven (V), and thus by 
there being two figures 7 (VV) the number 77 was produced, which 


(having four doors or pillars) of two 
store 3 's exceedingly nice. The boats 
were joined together in such a man- 
ner that the four apartments stood 
opposite each other, and bj' the junc- 
tion of each two boats another apart- 
ment was produced and between all 
the four a figure resembling a reser- 
voir of octagonal form was made.” 
Price says : “ The four vessels were 
connected by a strong platform or 
,omc .-pecics of gallery in such a 
manner that the pavilions were placed 
in a situation exactly opposite to 
each other, perhaps in the form of a 
l-.zcnu'’. and between each of the 


vessels was ititerposed an additional 
pavilion, making altogether the num- 
ber of eight and forming in the 
centre of the whole a beautiful tank 
or pond of water of eight sides.” 

t This is the word anJeaeddn already 
referred to. Possibly it may be here 
a mistake for hitikcidn or writers. 

This is described at length by 
Khwandamir, p. 139«, of Persian text 
and 112 of translation. It is per- 
haps characteristic of A.F. that this, 
perhaps, the only really useful work 
of Humayun, is left undescribed 
by him. 
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was the numerical value of the word ‘izz. Here it was caliiMl tlie. 
tdj-i-izzat or cap of honour. This was invented in Badaklishan ’ and 
when His Majesty came to Agra and a})peare(i before His Majesty 
Getl Sitani Firdus Makaui the latter was niucli pleased. 

Another of his inventions was a tent {khinjcr) Avliich Innl tw(“lve 
partitions corresponding to the sign.s of tlio Zodiac. Each mansion 
(burj) had lattices {pinjarahd) ^ through the interstices of which th(,‘n' 
shone the light of the stars of dominion. Aiid there was another 
tent® which was like the Heaven of Heavens which encompasses 
the heaven of the fixed stars. This surrounded the other tent.s and 


as the crystalline sphere {i.e., the Heaven of Heavens) is undotted 
(with stars) so this tent was without lattices. 

One of his pleasure-increasiug inventions was the “ carpet of 
mirth [basdUi-niskdt). This was a round carpet corrc.s|)onding to 
the orbits of the spheres and the elemental spheres. Tlni fii'st 
circle which correspouded to the crystalline sphere was while, the 
second blue {kahud), the third black, like Saturn, the fourth, which 
was the house of Jupiter, Avas light brown {sandtill), the fifth, which 
was related to Mars, Avas ruby-coloured, the si.vth, Avhich Ava.s I he 
house of the Sun, Avas golden, the seventh, which was tlie house of 
Venus, was bright green, the eighth, which Avas the .station of 


1 The tdjd -izzat according to 
Kh Ayandamir was not u.sed only by 
Humayun, but Avas for the nobles 
also. Only Humaj-iin’s was all of 
one colour, whereas their’s Avere of 
several colours. He may have in- 
vented it in Badakhshan. but the 
chronogram of its construction, idj. 

I'S^addat, giA'en by Kh Avandamii- 

yields 939, or two j^ears after Babar’s 
death. 

* Blochmann 225, account of pin- 
jarahsdz, or lattice- work. 

® Ehwandamlr’s description is at 
p. 122 of translation and 140 of 
Persian text. “ A large tent which 
like the empyrean heaven that covers 
the inferior ones surrounded all the 
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petty tents and took thorn wiiliin 
itself like a cover. Like the ery.s. 
talline sphere, on Avhich there are 
no spots of the fixed stars and the 
planets, this had al.so no lattice or 
balcony round it.” Khwandamir ex- 
plains that the outer tent Avas dis- 
tinct from the inner one and could 
be used separately. The inner tent 
which represented the tweh'o si^iis 
of the Zodiac was perhaps the tent 
mentioned by Gulbadjin Begam and 
called by her mihr-dmiz, i.e., assoc- 
iated with the sun. The word Avhich 
Sadasuk Lai has translated balcoiiA’ i.s 
qayi'adf, so peidiaps the outer tent 
had no flaps or side-walls. 
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Mercury, Avas bluish [susanl, i.e., lily, or iris- coloured). For the 
nature of Mercury is composite and when blue and rose are mixed 
the result is susanl. And the reason why susayil was chosen in pre- 
ference to other colours was that several philosophers have called the 
colour of Mercury that of colly rium and the susani is nearer 

to colly rium than other mixed colours are. The ninth circle, which 
was the station of the Moon, was white. After the circle of the 
Moon came the region (A-um, be., globe or sphere) of fire and air, 
then that of earth and water. The inhabited quarter of the earth 
was divided into seven climes. He himself occupied the golden circle 
(be,, the one consecrated to the Sun) and there he adorned the throne 
of the yhiUfat. Each section (or group) was ordered to sit in ac- 
cordance with the one of the seven planets which was appropriate 
to it in the circle Avhich corresponded therewith. Thus, the Indian 
officers sate in the circle of Saturn, while the Sayyids and the ‘Ulama 
sate in the circle of Jupiter. The persons who occupied each circle 
made use of dice, on each side of which there was represented a 
human figure in a different position. According to each one's throw 
he assumed a position which corresponded to the figure that turned 
up. For example, if a standing figure turned up he stood, if a seated, 
he sate down, and if a reclining one he lay down. This was a means 


of increasing mirth. ^ 

Another of his excellent devices was the wearing of clothes 
each day corresponding to the colour of the planet of that day. 
Thus on Sunday he wore a yellow robe, which is the colour appro- 
priated to the Sun, who is the regent thereof. On Monday ^ he wore 


i Perhaps some will think that 
Humarun’s courtiers, like Mr. Petei 
]\Iagnus’ friends, were easily amused- 
This carpet is described by Sf^A’an- 
damir, Persian text loo, translation 
206 : It appears to have been of 
enormous size, for, he says, that each 
of the seven circles had 200 gi-ades (?) 
so that in all 1,400 persons could sit 
in it. The bright green, sabzrdshan, 
which is given as the colour of the 
circle of Venus, is said in the dic- 
tionaries to be the name of a kind 


of pigeon. Blochmann, pp, 294, 299, 
renders sahz by “ bluish.” Sadasuk 
Lai renders suscinT by violet. The 
expression umrd-i-Hindl used with 
reference to the circle of Saturn 
means Indian-born officers whether 

Hindus or Muhammadans, for KhAvan- 

damir says that the Maskam also 
sat there. 

a Khwandamir says that when the 
moon was near the full Humayau 

"wore white* 
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green, which is appropriate to the Moon, and so on. Anotlier of liis 
inventions was the drum ‘ of justice. If the claim of anyone related 
to some dispute he beat the drum once. If his grievance consisted 
in the non-receipt of stipend, or wages he struck twice. If his goods 
and chattels [mdl-u-j ihdt) had been seized by oppression, or had been 
stolen, he complained by beating the drum thrice. If he had a claim 
of blood against anyone he beat the drum loudly four times. 

The notes of the inventive genius of this Mifidive of holy typo 
are many, but the above are enough to enable the understanding and 
the acute to comprehend the rare jewels of his soul. It is now better 
to abridge words and to come to the proper subject. 


t This is an institution as old as 
Nushirwan. Bdiwandamir makes the 
aext sentence more intelligible by 
prefixing the worda7!daI' small to the 
ivord maJ^dsamat, dispute or suit, 
in the Lucknow Museum there are 


a number of large drums wliich 
came from Agra, and arc .said to 
belong to Akl)ar'.s time. Perhaps 
they arc llic remains of one of ilu- 
mayriu s in.stitiitions. 


akbaknAma^ 
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Incidence of a flash of indication of a journey to the world 

OF HOLINESS ON THE INWARD MIRROR OF HiS MaJESTY JaHANBANI ' 
JiNNAT AsHIYANi, AND HIS DEPARTURE FOR THAT WORLD. 


Let it not be concealed from inquiring minds that at about the 
time when His ^Majesty the ^ahinshah, the young shoot of the 
parterre of insight, obtained leave to go to the Panjab, there fre- 
quently rose on the lips of His Majesty Jahanbani Jinnat A^iyani 
the mention of a departure to the world of holiness. Contrary to 
his laudable habit of regarding such i*eferences as unbecoming 
(inakruh), as being repugnant to the management of affairs, and of 
avoiding them in conversation, he now took pleasure in speaking on 
the subject. Seemingly the flash had pictured itself in the ante- 
chamber of his mystery-knowing heart. Among such references 
there was this that one day he quoted with commendation the true 
words of His Majesty Getl-sitani Firdus-MakanT, when he remarked 
in a meeting of friends that a servant of his used to say that when- 
ever he saw the graves in Ghaznin ^ he felt an inclination to die. 
Following up this. His Majesty would say that when he contemplated * 
Delhi and its shrines the words recurred to his memory, and he 
thought how sweet they were ! At about the same time and when he 
was proceeding towards the eternal world he said to several of his 
familiars ; “ This day after paying my morning devotions a mysterious 
thin'T occurred and a secret inspiration brought this quatrain on my 

lips 


I “ Here ( Gh aznin') is the last rest- 
ing-place of IJahini Sana! and many 
oilier saintly personages. ’ A.F. in 
Ain, .larreti, ITi 408. 

- Prohably Humayun was refer- 


ring to a visit which he paid to the 
shrines and gi-aves in and round 
Delhi in company with Sidi ‘Ali 
shortly before his death. See p. 53 
of the Admiral's book. 







IV/-.sr. 

0 God, make me \vl)olly Thine. 

iVeqnaiut mo with Thine attribme.s. 

Tyrannous Reason hath crippled my send. 

Call me Thine own madman* and set me free.” 

Tears fell from his truth-seeing eyes while he was reciting 
these lines, and complete detachment \vas manifested on his irradiated 
brows. About the time, too, when the Court Avas at Delhi, the eye- 
brightener of the hhildfat, to wit. His Majesty the ^ahinahah, one 
night beheld in a dream that someone Avas pulling up his ^ musky 
(i.e., black) locks. When he aAAmke ho told the dream to Mfdiam 
Anaga, the mother of Adham Khan. She summoned all the skilled 
interpreters and asked tliem what the dream portended. When this 
question Avas put to His Majesty Jahanbani he said : Evil Avill bo 
far from his (Akbar’s) head.” Afterwards he told them quietly of his 
OAvn ineAutable doom, and administered consolation to them. Con- 
stantly during those days he Avas uttering Avords Avhich had for 
the organs of the farseeing among the courtiers the savour of a pass- 
age from this transitory Avorld which all must quit, and Avhich 
divided® the joints and marrow of the faithful of soul. Among other 
things, he wrote Avith his OAvn hand on the arch of his portico these 
opening lines of a poem by Shaikh 5zari : — ^ 


. — - 

i Cf. Erskine, Hist., 535, note. 
His translation and account of the 
circumstances differ somewhat from 
the text. Apparently the poet con- 
trasts the cold light of reason with 
the ecstacy of inadne,ss (or love). 
The translation in Erskine's A'ersion 
of the Akbarnama in the B.M. is 
nearer the original. 

The text has dnhazroi, which 
presumably stands for Huma^-fui, but 
a footnote says that several MSS. 
have tshdn, and all the MSS. that 
I have examined in the B.M., I.O., 
and R.A.S. have Jshdii, and so has 
the Lucknow edition. I liave there- 
fore adopted the variant. 1 think 


that Avhat Akbar saw must have been 
the pulling of his own lock.s, otherwise 
there would have been no cause for 
alarm on his account, and it is hardly 
likely that hi.s fatiter, then a man 
of 50, would have black hair. 

* I have paraphrased the passage. 
The literal translation is: “The faith- 
ful of soul wore cut to piece.-;.” 

* The poetical name of Jalal-ud-dTn 

Isfarain or Mihrjan near 
Ni^apiir. He died in 866 A. IT. 
Beale’s Or. Diet., 00. See also Ricu., 
Cat. I, 43a. According to the account 
there Azari. who took his poetical 
name from the month of hi,- birtl), wa- 
borii at Marv and liivd it! 8''o A.il.= 
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I \ e heard that on this gilded dome (the sky) ’t is writ 
The end ^ of all things is praiseworthy. 

He also when near his departure reduced his consumption of 
opium, so much so that he said to his intimates We’ll see for how 
many more days two or three pellets {habh) will suffice,” He had 
se\ en days divided supply and wrapped in paper, and made over to 
his body-servants, and he said to them ‘‘ this is all the opium we shall 
eat. On the day which was the first stage of his journey to the 
region of holiness and detachment, there remained four pellets. He 
sent for these, and partook ® thereof in rosewater. 

At the close * of Friday Rabi’-al-awwal 963, l^ah 


1461-62, Badauni, III, 193, says that 
^aulana Bekasi is the authority for 
this story. He quotes the couplet. 

^ Another rendering might be : 
“ To meditate on the end of all things 
is praiseworthy. ’ Price translates ; 
“ Of all mankind the end is happy.” 

The meaning is not quite clear. 
Probably A.F. means that Humayan 
took one of the four pellets along 
with rosewater. It is hardly likely 
that he would take four all at once. 
The day when he sent for the opium 

is clearly, I think, the day of the 
accident, and not of the death, and 

the time would be in the course of 
the dav and before the accident, 

which occurred at evening. Proba- 
bly the number four is dwelt upon as 
indicating that Humayun had set 
aside the e.vact number of pellets 
that would last till his death. If 

Fridav was the dav of the accident 
• •• ^ 

and he took one pill on that day. and 
jiirvived till Mondav, as .Sidi ‘AW 
-av.<, this wo'ilrl l)c the case. Accord- 

m 

O) other atilhoritics he died on 

•':''.indav, the ‘Jblh 


January, or 13 Rabl’-al-awwal. This 

is the date given in the Badshahnama 
of ‘ Abdu-l-Hamid, Bib. Ind. ed., p. 63. 

5 A^ir-i-ruz. But perhaps the 
izafat is wrong, and the translation 
should be : “At length, on Friday,’’ 
Ac. A.F. does not give the day of 
the month ; but, as he says later on, 
that theiofficers concealed the acci- 
dent (or at least its seriousness) for 
seventeen days and then proclaimed 
Akbar on 28 Eabi’-al-awwal, we may 
take it that the fall occurred on Fri- 
day, the 11th Kabi’-al-awwal, corre- 
sponding to 24th January, 1556. See 
Mrs. Beveridge’s translation of Count 
Noer’s Akbar, I. 67, note. The 
date, 11 Babi’-al-awwal, given at the 
end of Stewart’s translation of Jau- 

har is not in the original,, and the 

! whole sentence is an addition. 

J 

I 

I There is a good deal of discrepancy 

! about the dates of Humayun’s fall 
and death, and on these points re- 
ference mav be made to the note 

I 

; above quoted and also to Mr. C. J. 

* Rodgers’ note in the J A .S-B. for 

; 1S71. Vol. XL, p. 133, and to Mr- 
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Butlagh, ‘ ‘5lam® §liah, Beg Mulak, ^aiitl others who had returiiod 


Blochmann’s remarks thereon. A.F.’s 
statement that the fall occurred on a 
Friday is supported by the circum- 
stance that a number of worshippers 
were assembled at the adjoining 
mosque, as would naturally be the 

case on a Friday, and also by the 
testimony of Katibi-EiimT, the Tur- 
kish admiral, Sidi ‘AH Eels. He 
was in Delhi at the time ; and, though 
he does not expressly say so, he was 
apparently pi-esent at the last audi- 
ence. His words (Vambery’s transla- 
tion, Luzac, 1899, p. 65) are : “All 
was ready for the start (the Admi- 
ral’s). Humayun had given audience 
on Friday evening, when, upon leav- 
ing his castle of pleasure, the Muez- 
zin, announced the Ezan just as he 
was descending the staircase. It was 
his wont, whenever he heard the 
summons, to bow the knee in holy 
reverence. He did so now, but unfor- 
tunately fell down several steps, and 
received great injuries to his head 
and arm.” Truly the proverb rightly 

says, ‘ There is no guarding against 
fate.’ 

“ Everything was confusion in the 
palace, but for two days they kept 
the matter secret. It was announced 
to the outer world that the sove- 
reign was in good health, and alms 
were distributed amongst the poor. 
On the third day, however, that was 
on the Monday, he died of his 
wounds.” 

It seems to me probable that the 
Turkish Admiral is the person re- 
ferred to by A.F. as Caghatai Khan. 
Xo officer of Humavun’s or Akbai ’s 


of that name is mentioned anywhere, 
and SidT ‘AH may have got the sob- 
riquet of CngbatitI Khan on account 
of his proficiency in the Ca g hiitai lan- 
guage. See the Turkish publisher’s 
preface, Vambdr}’, l.c., p. XVII. 
SidI ‘AH, too. had just come from 
Gujrat. Another reason for believing 
Frida}’ to be the day, is that Fri<lay 
was Humayun’s day for holding re- 
ceptions and granting audiences. 
S*e A.N.Cap., LXII. On the whole 
then, unless it can be established 
astronomically that Venus did not 
rise on Friday, 24th January 1656, I 
think we may take that to be the 
day of the accident. This date is 
further corroborated by Sidi ‘All’s 
statement that he left for Lahore on 
a Thursday in the middle of Rabi'-al- 
awwal. He did not leave till after 
the death, and Thursday would be 
the 1/th Eabl -al-awwal. ^ ambery’s 
translation, contrary to that of Diez, 
makes Thursday the day of the Ad- 
miral’s arrival at Lahore, but this is 
clearly wrong. 

With regard to the place and cir- 
cumstances of the accident there is 


t Blochmann, 371 and 382. 

2 If this was Khan ‘Alam Calma 
Beg, Blochmann, 378, he must have 
returned from Mecca before Kamr- 
an’s death. But perhaps it is not. 
‘Alam Shah is mentioned at p. 325 of 
te.xt as one of those who accompanied 
Kamran to India. 

3 It would seem from thi.s as if Beg 
Mulak had repented and gone after 

Kamran. 


from the Hijaz^ and Ca gli atal Khan and some men from Gujrat came 
and made reports. Also Palilwan Dost Mir Barr, and Maulana Asad 
came from Kabul with representations from Mun'im Khan. At the end 
of the day he came out on the roof of the library which had recently 
been fitted up, and gave the people who were assembled at the chief 
mosque the blessing of performing homage {hornisA). For a con- 
siderable time he asked questions about Holy Mecca and about 
Gujrat and Kabul. 

After that he sent for all the mathematicians, for it was expected 
that Venus would rise on that night and he wished to observe her. 


a good account bj Mr. Eodgers in 
the paper already referred to. He 
corrects the mistake.s of Elphinstone 
and Marshman. I visited the place 
in September, 1899. The building is 
known as the 3 her Mandal from hav- 
ing been built by Sher Shah and 
is described by Syed Ahmad in his 
Asar Sanadld (see also Gar 9 in de 
Tassv’s translation). It is an octa- 
gonal building of red stone and has 
two storeys. But the first is now 
solid, t.e., has no room in it. It has 
inside stairs leading up to the 
second storey, which is an octagonal 
room fitted with niches which 

perhaps were used as bookshelves. 
From this two separate flights of 
steps lead up to the roof, on which 
there is a small open cupola supported 
on eight pillars. One of the flights 
is shown by the guides as that from 
which Humaynn fell. There is a 
turn in the stairs and the steps are 
of granite, a foot high, and steep and 
narrow. The stairs open out, it 
should be stated, in the body of the 
roof, so that Humayun fell through 
the roof rather than off it. He cer- 
tainly did not fall over the parapet. 
“ The stairs come up on both sides 
of the rnpnla. in the space intei’ven- 


ing between it and the parapet.” 
(Rodgers). Presumably Humayun’s 
intention was to sit down on the 
part of the roof which formed the 
first step of the stair, and to rest bis 
feet on the second step (Zina-i- 
dmcam). It was the cold weather 
and so he would naturally be wearing 
a long dressing-gown. Tlie guides 
say that the body was wrapped in 
cotton. As we know from the Maasir 
Rahimi it was brought away from 
Delhi when Himun defeated Tardi 
Beg and got possession of the city. 
It was kept for a time at Sirhind and 
then brought back and kept near the 
Pm’ana Qila‘ till the gi'and tomb, 
built by Humayun’s widow, HajI 
Begam, was ready. 

The Sher Mandal is to the south of 
Delhi and about four miles from the 
railway station. It is near the Jam- 
na and was still nearer it in old 
times. Hard by, is the Jama* Masjid 
of Sher Shah, and Humayun’s tomb 
is not far off. The reason probably 
why Humayun was then residing at 
the Sher Mandal was because that 
neighbourhood is the site of the city 
of Dinpanah. which was founded by 
Humavnn in earlier and happier 

d.ovs. 
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Ifc was his excellent intention that when Venus rose and the monienl 
became auspicious he would hold a grand assembly and raaho promo- 
tions of officers. At the beginning of the evening ho wished to 
descend and when he came to the second* step, a reciter (muqy-J.), 
by name Miskin (wretched), raised an untimely call to prayer. II is 
Majesty, out of respect to the call, wished to sit down where ho was. 
As the steps fdarjdtj of the stair fzlnd.J were shai‘p ftezj and the 
stones slippery (lagh-zcinda) his blessed foot caught in the skirt of his 
robe at the moment of sitting down and his good stall slipped. IJo 
lost his feet and fell upon his head, his right temple receiving a severe 
blow, so that some drops of blood issued from his right ear. As ho 
possessed a heai't acquainted with mysteries he immediately, and in 
order that he might give comfort and also make dispositions for tlio 
world, sent an affectionate dispatch containing a report of his wel- 
fare to the nursling of the light of fortune by the hands of X:«7.r ^ 
Shaikh Cull. 

One of the wondrous flashes of his (Akbar’s) intelligence was that 
in the middle of that very day (the day of the accident, not of the 
announcement) he had ® said to some of his suite that a great mis- 
fortune would happen to an eminent man and that probably lie 
would die. 

The loyalists who were on the spot endeavoured to conceal ^ tho 


I Zina'i-dmmim. The exact mean- 
ing of the expression is doubtful. 
Naturally one would think that it 
referred to the second step of the top 
stair, but 2 l«a. means a stair rather 
than a step, and the word darjdt as 
used just below to mean the steps. 
Perhaps A.F. means the second flight 
of steps counting from below, or he 
may have supposed that the fall was 
from the lower or second flight of 
steps. The stairs are certainly very 

steep and awkward and might easily 
cause a nasty fall. 

^ The recital of the azan must 
be listened to 'with great reverence. 

If a person be walking at the time 
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he should stand still ; if reclining 
sit up.” Hughes’ Diet, of Islam, 286 '. 

8 BayazTd enters him on his lisr, 
as Shaijeh Nagr Cull TurkistanT 
and says that after the conf|ucst of 
India Akhar made him Hir ‘Adi. 
Presumably Nagr wa.s his name, 
and Cull his title, from having been 
with Hnmayun in the desert. The 

ilIrat-i-‘Alam, B.M. Add., 7657, p. 
971a, gives a copy of the letter wliicli 
Shaijih conveyed. See trans- 
lation of it in Blochmanu's remark.s 
on Kodgers’ paper l.c. 

♦ Mifarmudand. This is the for- 
mula used by A.F. when mentioning 
Akbar’s utterances. 
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ireadful occurrence and took measures to send information to tlie 
heir-apparent of the masnad of the khildfat and to collect the 
principal ofi&cers who had obtaiiied leave to various parts of the 
kingdom. With extreme prudence they kept this life-destroying 
event from the public for seventeen days. Those who were present 
at court and the counsellors of the threshold of the MlUdfat, viz., 
Khizr Khwaja Khan. ‘All Qull ^^han, Latif Mirza, Khizr !l^an 
Hazara, Qiindiiq I^an, Qambar ‘Ali Beg, Ashraf KhSn, Afzal Khan, 
who were in the list of helpful ministers (vmzrdl kifdydt flsha) and 
Khwaja Husain of Merv, Mir ‘Abdu-l-Hai, Pe^rau ^^an, Mihtar 
Khan, and after some days Tardi Beg Khan, who inscribed on his 
heart’s tablet the office of Amlr-al-Umara ^ (Blochmann, 240) assem- 
bled together and on the 28th of the same month, 11th February, 
1556, they recited the Miutha in the famous name and lofty titles of 
the Wiedive of the age, and so healed and mended the distracted world 
and gave the terrene and terrestrials a message of enduring restora- 
tion. The stewards of heaven, who had been in expectation of this, 
rejoiced, ‘ and the desires of the administrators of the natural world 
were accomplished. Mir ‘Abdu-l-Hai Sadr recited this couplet:— 

Verse. 


If the world’s new year be destroyed, 

Let the hundred-leaved red rose remain. 

Several persons had recited this verse, and it had become well 
known and had been made the subject of conversation at assemblies. 
A strange thing was that at the same time one of the literate ffazld) 
had found the second line ^ to give the date of the accession of the 
Khedive of the Age, but this was by writing the word gxd with an 

though in one sense the ordinary orthography does not lend 
itself to this form. And during the days of concealing this fatal 
affair they on one occasion dressed up Mulla Bekasi in the clothes 


1 That is, no doubt, they en- 
deavoured to conceal the gravity of 
the accident. This agrees with what 
Sidi ‘All tells us. 

2 The second line yields 953 and 
if i be added it yields 10 more or 963. 
I think the meaning is that ‘Abdu- 


1-Hai uttered the verse without any 
thought of its being a chronogram, 
and that the strange thing was that 
it was afterwards found that a slight 
alteration made it into a chrono- 
gram. 

s Sidi ‘All Reis, the Timkish ad- 
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river. 


of the cleceaseil flit: that parJonca pinnacle) atul brought him out on 
the top of the terrace faivjdnJ which was His Majesty’s ])laco ol 
sitting, and showed him to the people with his lace towaids the 

The people performed the Jcoi'ni^ and were Iii sonic measure 

relieved from their distress and confusion. 

When the sad misfortune was made known a great disturbance 

and trouble, such as was natural at a crisis like this, arose, dho 
officers exerted themselves to soothe hearts and give pooplo confi- 
dence and did what was proper at thra time of dispersion both in 
respect of friends and of foes. They did what they could to 
mend the breach and to cement the crack. And how could the 
bond faqd) of the eternal fortune of this noble family not attain 
corroboration and shape when the world-adorning glory of the ])cr- 
sonality of His Majesty the S^rdiinshah, the true heir of sovereignty, 
had seized the summit of the throne of tlic Idiihlfcd of the torroiio 
and of terrestrials. Good God ! How could it enter into the circle of 
the thoughts and imaginings of the farseeing that a being so won- 
drous in his perfections and so befriended of fortune, at once the 
arranger of the visible world and the acquirer of spirituality, should 
so soon leave this earth? But as the time had come when the Creator 
would give rejuvenescence to the old world and give a now education 
to mankind, — a time which had not arrived in many cj'clcs of the 
past, — of necessity He designed to exhibit the nobl3"-constituted and 
consummate paragon who should bo the perfection of mortals. Con- 


miral, l.c. 57, tells this story and 
confirms A.F.’s account. He calls 
the representative Mulla Bi and 
says he bore a striking resemblance 
to Humayun, though he was of 
slighter (“shorter,” in Diez) make. 
Sidi ‘All says the deception took 
place on the Tuesday, and he gives 
himself the credit of having suggested 
the concealment. But Gulbadan 
Begam tells us that the same thing 
was done when her father died. 
Badauni, III, 192, has an account of 
BekasI, t.e., I presume the orphan or 
destitute one, but singularly enough 


he saj’s nothing aliout bis impersona- 
tion of Hinnayun. BekasT seems to 
have been a native of Ghaznin and 


he died at Peshawar in 973, 15GG. lie 


was a poet, and Badamii gives speci- 
mens of his verses. It is iiiterc.^tiiur 

r> 

to find SidT ‘Ali confirming A.F. in 
tlie small matter of the inipersona- 
tion’.s having taken place on the 
riverside. 


In F. II. Diez's translation, in his 
Denkwiirdigkeiten von Asien, Ber- 
lin, 1815, p. 209, the name is given 
as Mulla Bikjissi. His trnnslat ion 
seems to be better than Vamberv’s. 
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sequent ly the occurrence of this unavoidable event, though in the 
eyes of the superficial a subject of mourning and sorrow, might be 
reckoned by the eyes of the mature of vision as a treasury of glory 
find beauty. For by the bounteous presence of this sublime pearl of 
sovereignty the visible and invisible worlds became again glorious, and 
the market-square of dominion, spiritual and temporal, became active. 
And as the lofty intelligence of this lord of the age was come to per- 
fection, and the constituent elements of the rule of this great-thoughted 
one had been put in order and the die of dominion had turned up 
inscribed with his name, seeing that with real ancestorhood he wore 
the vesture of sonship, if the ruler of the age (Humayun) had on 
account of his right-seeing and good qualities been preserved in the 
prison of visible life, it must have followed that, on account of the 
submission to the noblest, which is proper according to the rules of 
wisdom, this eminent one of the age (Humayun) should submit to the 
nursling of light (Akbar). But as the robe of fatherhood is an im- 
posing one and cometh from God, it could not harmonise with 
obedience to the offspring. Also the happiness of children cannot be 
recorded in the book of fate except when they submit to their fathers 
and obey their behests. Consequently it was unavoidable that the 
befrinuine: of the feast of fortune should be the lord of the earth^s leav- 

o 

ing this world. 

In fine, after giving consolations and congratulations, the imperial 
servants who were collected in Delhi separated in order to unite 
distracted hearts, and each hastened to his own place. TardI Beg 
Khan, who in concert with them was at Delhi, in order to arrange 
the affairs of this city, sent the insignia of sovereignty along with 
Ghulam 'AH Shashangasht and other trusty servants to the world- 
protecting court and made declarations of obedience and devotion. 
M. Abu-1-Qasim,‘ the son of M. Kamran,’Was also sent to do homage. 

'This apparently is the same per* changed when he became father of a 

son as the Ibrahim mentioned as son. I regret to say that Akbar 

having, when a child, wrestled with afterwards had him pat to death id 

Akbar. Ee probably had his name GwalTar. 
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CHAPTER LXIIL 

Ok the DOMINION-INCREASINQ ACTS OF HiS MaJESTY THE SHAHIN- 
SglH FROM THE TIME OP HIS FELICITOUS SETTING OCT FOR 

THE PaNJAB TILL HIS SACRED ACCESSION. 

The brief account of the fortune-encompassing condition of His 
Majesty the ^ahinshah from the time of liis being dispatched to the 
Panjab till his glorious accession is that when the standards of for- 
tune were turned towards the Panjab the Atka I^an and other 
servants came from Hisar Firuza and met him on the way, in accord- 
ance with an intimation to that effect, and had the honour of paving 
their respects. AVhen fortune's equipage arrived at Sihrind all the 
king^s ^ servants who had been appointed as auxiliaries to Shah Abu- 
1-M"aali, such as Muhammad Qull Khan Barlas, Musahil) Beg, 
Hjwaja Jalalu-d-dln Mahmud, Farhat Khan, Tahir Muhammad, 
son of Mir Khurd, and Mihtar Taimur Sharbatai, came away with- 
out leave (from Abu-1-M‘aall) on hearing of the advance of His 
Majesty the Shahinshah, and hastened to obtain the bliss of service, 
for they had been troubled by the evil fellowship of that ill-regulated 

young man. They were favourably received. Sikandar, who had come 

out of the hills, withdrew to them again before the victorious army 
had encamped. The infatuated Mir who had marched out to put 
him down hastened back to Lahore, M^hen it became certain that 
the province had been given to His Majesty the Shahinshah, and 
that he was proceeding thither, Abu-l-M'aali felt constrained to 
come with a body of troops to the bank of the Sultanpur river (the 
Bias) and to do homage. His Majesty out of kindness, and in order 
to ratify the favour that had been shown by His Majesty Jahan- 
bani himself indicated to Abu-l-M^aali that he should take a seat 


1 


^ That is, Humayau’s servants, 
le Atka Kh^n and others who came 


from Hisar were Akbar’s epecia 
retainers. 
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iu tlie high assemblage, and encompassed him with farours. But 
inasmuch as the easily intoxicated Mir had been made drunk by one 
gulp of the world’s wine he, after obtaining leaxe and returning to 
his quarters sent a message that “ my position ‘ with His Majesty 
Jahanbani is universally known; and especially your Highness may 
recollect that at the qamargha (ring-hunt) in Jul '^ Sjbahi I ate with 
His Majesty Jahanbani in the same place and off the same plate; 
you were present, and had your portion {alP.ih) sent to you. Tak- 
ing then 

habitation, was a separate rug put down for me, and why was there 
a separate tablecloth ? “ His Majesty a mine of sense and urbasity, 
smiled at his ignorance, and said to Haji Muhammad Sistaui who 
had brought the message “ Tell him the regulations of State and the 
laws of love are distinct, you have not with me the position that you 


my position into consideration, why, when I came to your 


had with His Majesty Jahanbani. ’Tis strange that you have not 
discriminated between these two positions, and have complained. 


The Mir was greatly abashed. 

His Majesty went on towards the hills in order to extirpate 
Sikandar who was stated to be in Mankot and its neighbourhood. 

M’hen the army of fortune encamped near Hariana a swift courier 
arrived and apprized Bairam Khan of His Majesty Jahanbani s fall. 
Bairam IHian did not think it expedient to advance further, and 
moved the army to Kalanur in order that they might halt for some days 
in that pleasant place. Near Kalanur Xazr Shaikh Culi arrived and 
produced the sublime mandate^' [nrmdn). Just about this time the 
tidings of the inevitable events reached the royal hearing, and His 
Majesty displayed the weeping and lamentation which befitted the 
condition of affection and love. The distress and internal affliction 
which were experienced by that lofty-souled one exceeded human 
conception. Bairam Khan, Atka Khan and Maham Anaga essayed to 
comfort him, but as his sorrow sprang from excessive love what they 
regarded as topics of consolation only augmented his grief. This 


1 Ilumayun used to call bim son. 

2 Thi.s was Akbar’s appanage, 
wbicb makes tbe favour shown te 
Abu-1-M‘aali tbe more striking. 

s The Mirat-i-‘alam B,M. Add. 


7657, p. 271n, gives wbat purports 
to be tbe substance of tbe letter, 
There is a translation of tbe passage 

iu J.A.S.B., Tol. XL. for 1871. 
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chosen one of God expends such sorrow of heart and consideration 
for individual men ! How grieved and afflicted he is at the death of 
any one who has a savour of sincerity, devotion, and ability ! It was 
fitting that such a disposition should show itself in his holy person- 
ality under circumstances which were in old times motives for rejoic- 
ing among the unthinking so that men of the world who regard 
only what they perceive by their senses may acknowledge the true 
grandeur of this great one, and that such acknowledgment may bo 
a means of guiding all mankind, and that the guidance may result in 
general enlightenment and charity. If it were not for this reason, how 
could the wide domain of the knowledge, piety and devotion of this 
nursling of the light of glory permit that such censure of the decrees 
of Providence should contract the law of submission ? At length by 
the assistance of far-reaching reason he convoyed himself to the 
asylum of patience and employed hismself in alms-giving and in 
other good works which may benefit those who have travelled to the 
abiding world. Poets and sages composed elegies and chronograms. 
Among them was Khwaja Husain of Mervwho made a tarklbhand in 
an elegy, about that cupola of pardon, some lines of which are as 
follows : — 

Ve rse . ^ 

0 heart, thou too must hear the sound of death. 

Death’s morning must blow on thy life’s ascension. 

As the order for tasting death is for all men. 

Be sure that the sherbet of death must bo drunk. 

This name of life wliich they imposed upon you. 

Is a name that must be carried on to the side of death. 


1 A note to the Lucknow edition 
says that a tarkibband is a composi- 
tion in which the metre changes 
after seven or more verses. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Eanking’s book or Pro- 
sody, Bombay, 1896, p. 12, this is the 
definition of Tarjiband. Khwajah 
Husain made a famous poem about 
the birth of Jahangir. He is said 
to have died at Kabul in 979. It is 
singular that the verses do not occur 
in most MSS. The editors of the 


Bib. Ind. edition say in a note that 
they are only to be found in the 
Lucknow edition. They do not 
occur in any of seven MSS. in the 
B.M. which I have examined. Un- 
fortunately the editor of the Luck- 
now lithograph (1284 A.H.) docs not 
tell us the sources of his text beyond 
vagucl}" stating at p. 8 of his preface 
that he was supplied by his pub- 
lisher with several good copies of 
the book. 
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Be not proud of this rose and garden of life. 

Autumn’s breeze must blow on this rose and garden. 

Thou hast heard with thine own ears that such an one 
remaineth not 

Others’s ears must receive tidings of thee likewise. 

Mir ^Abdu-l-Hai found this chronogram 

Verse. 

Alas, Alas ! My king fell from the roof. (963) . 

Maulana Mas'aud of Hisar composed this: — 

Verse. 

Humayun Pad^ah was united to God. (963). 

But this was by writing the sacred name (Humayun) without 
ali/. Maulana Qasim Kahi made this chronogram: — 

Verse. 

Humayun Padshah fell from the roof. (962), 

This chronogram is one year short. A difference of one or two 
years may be allowed in the case (of the dates) of buildings, but not 
in obituary chronograms. ^ A number discovered this chrono- 
gram :— 

® Verse. 

Let Jalalu-d-din be the kingdom’s heir. (963). 

The spiritual and physical perfections and the notes of reason 


1 A.F. n leans that as buildings are 
often begun in one year and finished 
in another, an error of a year or two 
in the chronogram is not of impor- 
tance. For an account of Qasim Kahi, 
see Blochmann, 209, and 566, and 
Tabaqat Akbari, Lucknow ed., 396. 

^ Dr. Ethe gives in his catalogue 
of the Persian MSS. in the India 
Office, K o. 1441, p. 793, a chronogram 
by Hijri which deserves to be re- 
corded. It is 

Alas ! for the king, the saint, the 
sage (963). 


With reference to A.F.’s statement 
that Qasim Kahi’s chronogram is 
defective by a year, it may be re- 
marked that many seem to have 
thought that 962 was the year of the 
death. Bayazid, 81a, gives this date 
and so does Jauhar B.M. MS., 16, 
711, p. 145a. It is also the date given 

in the verses engraved under the cor- 
nice at Sikandar. The stanza is 

aiA? y ^ 
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and knowledge in this unique one of the world were greater than can 
be recorded. He was thoroughly versant in various sciences, 
rational and traditional {‘aqll u naqli) . Especially was he distinguished 
in the mathematical sciences. He always consorted with philosoph- 
ers. Dlnstrious mathematicians obtained bliss at the foot of his 
throne. He desired to establish observatories and had collected the 
equipments thereof. He had fixed upon several sites for observatories. 
He also regarded with favour poetry and poets. And as he had a 
metrical tom he spent the intervals of time, between spiritual 
and temporal obligations, in composing poetry. The divan of his 
poems is in the grand library. The following quatrains are taken 
from that frontispiece of marvels : — 

Quatrain. 

Oh ! heart, fret not in presence of the rival. 

Tell not thy hearths condition to any physician. 

What has happened to thee from that tyrant 

Is a woeful tale, and a very strange event. 

Another. 

Oh ! heart, rejoice in the presence of the friend. 

In his service faithfully consume thyself. 

Each night sit- rejoicing in the thought of the friend, 

Each day make a New Year by meeting him. 

Another. 

Oh thou, whose tyranny is a world’s flag. 

The day when I see not oppression from thee is oppressive. 

The sorrow that comes from the tyrannons sphere. 

What sorrow is it to me when there is the sorrow of love 
for thee ? 


though possibly this may be explain- 
ed as only meaning that 962 years 
were completed. 

In the Tari^ Alfl, I.O. MS. No. 
3293, p. 4305, 963 is given as the 
date, and no doubt this is correct, 
but perhaps many people were 
misled by Akbar’s introduction of 
the Fazll year and counted 963 as 

84 


beginning with the vernal equinox of 
the year of his accession. It, there- 
fore, seems unnecessary to have 
recourse to the emendation of the 
chronogram suggested by Mr. 
Kodgers, in his valuable paper on 
Eastern Chronograms, K.A.S.J., for 
1898 p. ri8. 
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God be praised ! tlie exposition of this noble catena which, like 
the catena of the skies, is upheld by God and hath a holy refuge, 
and of which one extremity is bound to Adam Safi, the morning 
of Creation, while the other is linked with the ascension of the sun of 
the Shahin^ah’s personality, has been set forth with concision and 
brevity and in a fresh style other than that coming from the tainted 
pen of the deckers (basmacJdn) of epistolary models. By drawing 
up this grand catalogue and glorious preamble, Abu-1-fazl — ^that airy 
particle — has obtained benediction, and many mysteries and points 
of wisdom have found insertion as ancillaries. Were these truths, 
and mysteries separated from the main chronicle, they would form a 
choice book brimful of the marrow of wisdom. 


Verse. 


I made a cup of wine out of my blood. 

Not a jar of vinegar that blisters the breast. 

There are many truths in each dot of it. 

Who does not perpend them, comprehends them not. 

Though in so far as regards ordinary readers what I have 
recounted up till now of the events of the ancestors may seem supei* 
tluous and a flux of words, yet the great society of truth-knowers 
is well aware that into this book of Divine praise — may no evil eye 
approach it !— I have not introduced, from the beginning to the end, 
a single superfluous letter. An account has been given of divers 
screens — veils of the sacred §hahinshah-beauty, and behind each 
screen there is the bridal face of genius. Away, away ! Where is 
the screen, and where is the secluded bride ? One beauty there is 
which assumes several manifestations, and within these is one genius 
which is full of radiance and which informs ^ the world-illummatmg 

Beauty. 


He who knows speech knows 
What kind of speech this is. 


How can I, whose heart is pawned in one place, turn towards 
the two worlds ? What profit is there in the writing of histories ? 
Two swords will not lie in one scabbard, or two purposes in one heart, 
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Do not take into consideration tlie distracted souls of the inconstant, 
for where is the heart of those heartless, earthly -natured ones that 
can be subjected to consideration ? But for the sage inquirer into 
causes the truth is illustrated by the ascent of His Majesty the 
g ba hinshah, and so the afflicted world of secondary causes has been 
brought into the noose of design. And by profound contempla- 
tion and good fortune, the stewards of fate, who, owing to the happy 
auspices of this individual, have brought the chapters of felicity to a 
conclusion, have revealed the world-adorning beauty of the Shahin- 
^a h in the exponents of this sublime catena, so that the genuine 
love for that unique one of the divine temple has given zeal for the 
writing of this lengthy chronicle. The convention of discourse has 
been made animated, and the rose garden of ornaments been watered. 
Neither has there been any flagging in the single-heartedness of this 
desert-traverser. The progressive beauties of the true beloved have 
been set forth, and the degrees of love’s sciences have received their 
full ascension. 

Now what the vulgar and the superficial have regarded as a 
digression has been concluded and the time has come for what both 
sections (of readers) regard as the true object. I hope I may obtain 370 
my wish in the noble enterprise. 

Ve7'se. 

My pen whose point is a mysterious tongue. 

Is the treasure-opener of a secret mine. 

From him who regards it with gravity 
I ask justice, not acclamation. 

Ve rse . 

% 

May this work be worthy applause ! 

May God grant that so it may be. 


End op Volume I. 




Errata and Addenda. 


1. P, 3, n. 3. Ahmad ^Ali keeper of the Rampur Library 

Bohilkand, showed me a passage in a commentary on Anwarrs 
OdeSj which offered an explanation of the phrase, 18,000 worlds. It 
said that alf had the meaning of perfect, or complete, because one 
thousand was the highest number used in ahjad, or alphabetical 
numeration, and that therefore 18,000 meant only 18. This latter 
number was arrived at by adding together the four worlds, viz., the 
*Adlavi jabaruty ^Adlam malakilt, ‘arsh, and hurst y the seven heavens, 
the four elements, and the three mawdlidy ^[y^y i.e.y the 

animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. The commentary was by 
Abul ^asan FirahanT, and gave as the authority for the statement 
^Abdu-r-razzaq Kashi Sultau-al-^Aarifin^s Tawilat. The passage 
occurs at p. 826, of the Rampur MS. and is an explanation of a 
verse where Anwari plays on the two meanings of the word alfy 
viz.y 1,000 and also the first letter of the alphabet. It also occurs in 

B.M. MS., Or. 361 p. 43a Rieu 5566. 

2. P. 5, last line. The best translation of the epithet istlsqd 
bahhii seems to be answerer of the prayer for rain.^^ ‘‘ See Lane 
13556. The reference is to Akbar's alleged miracle of causing rain 

to fall, and also to his satisfying the thirst of all who wander about, 
panting after the truth. Blochmann 164. 

3. Do., n. 4. See Ain text I, 158 where the lover (^Aashaq) 
and the loved (Mishuq) are described as one. 

4. P. 6, n. 2. See Tennyson’s paraphrase in his ^^Akbar’s 
Dream.” 

5. P. 7, n. 2. Several of the lines occur in Faizi’s Marka-i- 
adwar, B.M. MS., Add. 7795 p. 25, Canto on Speech. 

6. Yerse, Delete capital in Thy. Nizami’s lines are addressed 
to an earthly prince, and A.F. employs them in the same sense. 

11> D. 3. I.O. MS. 4 has zd. 

8. P. 12, 1. 6. Perhaps the following is a better translation ; 
Rather the aim of praise is to place this vain, self-adorning, self- 
auctioning, carnal soul on the threshold of submission and the pedestal 
of supplication and humility, and to cast it out of sight so that 

I 
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inward happiness may be graced by outward surrender, and the 
inner and outer natures may be decked with lowliness and be fitted 
to the modesty of the bosom of purpose and become the praise of the 
life-giving creator.” 

9. P. 12, n. 4. See FaizI’s Nal Daman, last Canto, p. 138 of 
Newal Kishore^s ed., 1893. 

^ ji 

^ iS 

“ I drew (or erected) this dome on vision’s arch. 

To be the glory of the sivift-rolling eye. 

See also for use of the phrases kkuddrdl and MiivesAtan-gazlni, 
A.F.’s description of the initiation of a novice in the ‘‘Divine 

Faith,” Ain, text I, 160 and Blochmann 166. 

10. P. 16, 1. 7. These two epithets occur in the beginning of the 

‘lyar danish. 

11. P. 16, n. 1. Maulvi Abdul Huq Abid informs me that the 
meaning here is that Akbar provided food for his people. The 
phrase “ servants of God ” means here mankind, or at least all 

Muhammadans. 

12. L. 13. Perhaps the translation, children of Noah, and n. 2 
are wrong, for the word in the text is and not 

13. P. 20, 1. 9. Maulvi A. H. A. informs me that I have missed 
the point here. The meaning of khurda-angez is “ to find fault with,” 
and the translation should be “ his equity finds defect in the evenness 
of Farwardin, his courtesy derides the breeze of Ardibihi^t,” i.e., his 
equability surpasses that of Farwardin, and his sweetness smiles 
superior to the zephyrs of Ardibihisht. See for similar hyperboles 

the description of Spring in Vol. II, p. 81. 

14. P. 21. Notes 3 and 4. K.A.S., MSS., 116 and 117 

have tahriT and perhaps this is a preferable reading to tajahhar. 
The reference may be to the cancelling of bonds by tearing the top of 
the document, or to the shrouds with which malefactors provided 

themselves when suing for mercy. 

15. P. 23, four lines from foot. The word in text is harfsard 

fluent, but this does not make good sense. I should be inclined to 
prefer harfsard, which is apparently the reading of R.A.S. MSS., 
Nos. 117 and 119. See Bahar-i ‘Ajara-ed, Newal Kishwar 1894 
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s,v. harfsard, Harfsard however like the word saMiii-sard used later 
on by A.F., may mean a word-twitterer, i.e., one wlio indulges in 
empty verbiage. Maulvi A. H. A. thinks that harfsard is right. 

16. P. 24, 1. 14. Ai rdh-i-mijdz middii-td, etc. Eead, ‘‘ this 
follower of the truth knows from observation of the outer world.” 

Do. last line. The words “ what strength has Saha,” etc., ending 
with the word atom, form a quatrain, and should have been printed 
as such. The literal translation of the last clause is less than an 
atom.” 

17. P. 25, n. 3. Possibly A.F. was thinking of the Anwar 
SuhailL That contains 5 or 6,000 verses and A.F.’s chief mode of 
abridging it in the ‘lyar danish is to omit them. 

18. P. 26, last line and n. 2. The most correct translation of 
Vazz-i-tnurdd seems to be with respect to desires.” A.F. intimates 
that he is not ambitious. See also p. 374 of this translation, 
note 1. 

19. P. 27, n. 2, The expression about wearing the cap on the 
crown of the heart may remind us of the passage in the Anabasis 
II. 5, where Tissaphernes says to Clearchus that the help of the 
Greeks will enable him to wear his diadem lightly on his heart. See 

Grote, 4th ed., YII, 240. 

20. P. 29, n. 4, 1. 6. For 227 read 247. 

21. P. 32, n. 2. Read §ha}\ rlstdn. 

22. P. 33, n. 3. For Fardos read FirdCis. It may be noted 

here that Giti in Gitisitani is pronounced Get! in India, and is so spelt 
by Blochmann. 

23. P. 35, 1. 4. Perhaps tamlz here means, to cleanse. 

24. P. 35, 1. 5. Tan-i-Wdhid is perhaps explained by A.N., II, 
43, where we have the word akh^Jjldii, i.e., possessed by the four 
elements. It is applied here to ordinary mortals in whom the consti- 
tuents are not fused together and unified, but are at war with one 
another. 

25. P. 42, second para. According to the Tabaqati AkbarT, 
end of account of the 23rd year, the dream occurred on the night 

of the birth. Lucknow ed. 339. ‘Aarif Qandahari says it occurred 
on 4 RabT-al-awwal 947. 

26. P. 45, last line and n. 5. Perhaps harf-i-namf'ddr dannydii 
had merely means that the subject of the navidddt' was under 
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iliscu.'-^ion . ( f- toxt 102, 1. <), wlu^ro hiirf*i»rutA^'i^ atfctr^l 

invaii-^ lie introduced the suVijeci of leave, 

27. 1’, 03, m. 1. ♦). tor tic read t-hi. In thf‘‘iaine note for pir<tA> 

din roail pistachio, and ‘^por for Soutli, do for llajri reail Hijri arnl add, 
Hijii was the (nhJiallag of a poet. See Budatini HI, arid l'aha<jlt 
Akhnri, Lucknow ed. 401. He was long in tin* service of M. Hindi) 
and was descended froni Ahmad -Ifim, and so would he a relative of 
Hamida. Uis d/rdn is in the A.S.IL library, Cat. p. 117, and also in 
the I.O. library, Ethe No. 1441 of p. 71*3. It contains odes in praise of 
Akbar and a chronogram for llumayunhs deatli, liut 1 could not find 
any interesting historical allusion in the poems, or any reference to 
Hamida. 



I think it clear that A. I', means that K. Mu'ar./Atn 


was only the half-brother of Hamida. At p. 5o he uses the word 
a'yani to denote a full-brother. 

29. P. 54, n. 2, last sentence. For Procyon read Sirius, and 
delete the last four words. The epithet applied to Procyon is ghamiza, 
the obscure (?) 


30. P. 55. According to local tradition, Akbar was born in 

the fields about a mile outside of the fort. See a paper by N'. V. 

Mandlik read 8th March, 1855, and published in his writings and 

speeches, Bombay, 1896, p. 199, and also the Calcutta Review for 

January 1900. Possibly the old fort stood where the Akbar memorial 

now stands, for V. N. Mandlik says that the old fort was destroyed 

and a new one built bv Nur Muhammad Kulhara in 1746. 

• 

31. P. 58, second line. Though means a peacock it also 
means a handsome man or woman and the root is iii$, beautiful. 


A.F. applies the term to Rupmati II, 137. It seems to have been a 
title in use among the Afghans. See the story of Kainran’.s recep- 
tion by Selim ^ah in Biidauni (Ranking), and see also Babar’s 
Memoirs where Taus Khan is given as the name of an Afghan chief. 

32. P. 58, verse third, last line. The correct translation appears 

to be : Easily carried away the hearts of lovers of the difficult,’ 

meaning, I presume, the critical and not easily pleased. 

33. P. 62 near foot. For rouse ” read “ roused.” 

34. P. 66, n. Yes ; Allah has properly three Is, so that 66 is 




kri;ata and addknda. 


36. P. 66,n. 2. For Jafar Sadiq read .J'aafar Sadiq. 

3/. P.69,n 2. For Tashilat read Tasaldlat. It means, simpli 

tcations, or easy lessons. ‘ 

P. 73, n. 1, col. 2, line 11th. For 711 read 7 lines 


40. 


Kadkhuda with the article prefixed. 

P. 82, n. My remark about tl.e Canon Masudicus is I 

behere, erroneous. From Rehatsek’s description it would seem that 

here ts no astrology in the work. The copy in the Mulla Firus 

hbrary rs .n good cond.tmn, and very legible. There is also a copy 
m the Nawab of Rampur’s library. 

O . para, delete the repetition of the words 

e ex hoc adorogen,” and substitute “ dorongen." In last sentence 
of same paragraph read " A difficulty arises.” 

42. P. 91. For Carden read Cardan. 

43. P. 92, 1. 1. It seems probable that 22 was reo-ardi^d 
^ a mysfc number from its being that of the letters oi 

lat r"’ 


Arabic, 


no wn translation “ Alas I I have 

r. ■“ -te 4 and substitete 

jjji 18 here used m the sense of regret. 

45. P. 96, n. 1. Delete comma after Shiraz Tn fi • i. t i 

mixed up two distinct princes. The BuvidI ‘irad 1 T ^ ^ 

Bagdad. Ain Arslan .rUo™ n., r -^^‘‘d-ad-danla ruled in 


to the 12th century Fathulk wh n ^^an-ad-daula belongs 

came to Akbar’s court in 990 A D n i t — ’^thulla 
• ^ See Budauni, Lowe 32G 


P* n, 3. Humavuii^s doafli am y 
occurred when the sun was in Gemini Cs 1 u 
the 32nd deo-ree ’ B Af Ar p a/m ram mean 

i.e., 8 by 4 ° In the B'd I'h ' ^asktam dar chaharcan, 

have been born when the snn was in Scorpio I th.tt " 

proper translation is As the 8th and 4th Houses ^0 0!' ‘'7 

respect to the degrees.^^ (-Gemini with 

•Jupfe. ’■ after Mars, and insert one after 
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P. 117, second para. For copied in sketch’^ read “ exactly 

copied.’’ 

P . 117, n. 3. The word occurs again in A.N. II, p. 11,1. 16. 

P. 123. The account of Humay tin’s dancing seems to be taken 

from the TarTkh AlfT, though there the circumstance is said to have 

only occurred once. The passage occurs in the description of the 

events of 949 A.H. and at page 572a of B.M. MS. Or. 465 and is as 
follows : — 


^ . 











tf*. 




'.t iS 

* > J 


«| 


a? ^ ^JUl y ^jjj jt <x*i j 

* iij’L Jjj txh J ^Lk 


48. P. 130, five lines from foot. Daya Bhawal means the nurse 
Bhawal, and the word daya is used immediately before with reference 
to Jiji. Daya Bhawal is evidently the same person as Bhawal Anaga 
who is mentioned soon afterwards, and A.F.’s meaning is that though 
there is a statement that Bhawal was the first nurse, the ascertained 
fact is [tahaqlq dnast) that Akbar was first of all suckled by his 
mother, then by Fakhr-i-nisa. then by Bhawal. Bhawal or Behawal 
is probably a form of the Persian word hahdwar precious and which is 
sometimes spelt hahalT'. Presumably A.F. by speaking of her as a 
special servant, khidmatgar-i-hhds of Humayun, means that she was 
one of his concubines, and of course she must have been a mother. 
Possibly she was Maham Anaga. Maham, as I have stated elsewhere, 
means “ iny Moon ” and is a common appellation of women. The 
author of the Darbarl Akbari, p. 749, makes the curious statement 
that Bhawal Anaga was the daughter of one Joga Barhar,* and that 
she was introduced into the harem of Humayun by his father Babar. 
There her attractive face and manners captivated Humayun, but her 
.star paled before the sun of Miriam-MaklnT s presence, and the 
king^ made her over to Jalal Koka(?). Still she remained in the harem, 
and became one of Akbar’s nurses. No authority is gi\ en for these 
statements, and I do not kno w where the author found them. It 

* Ou. P.'irihar 
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looks as if lie meant to identify lier ivltl. At;^! ^ 

, ^ ''‘til xMaham Anaga, and tu 

R rniglit coincide with 

Budaun. s remark tl.at Akbar was fro.n bis earliest rears associated 

Hmdus. I canoot find the tribe or caste Barb, r 'either i„ 

Crooke or Sherrmg, thongh there are some names nearlv approach- 
mg to rt, and I was told in Upper India that there was s.'.ch a ca«o 

Gondwana He also mentions there one Jogi Das a vounoer bro 1 r 

1, 1/0 note. It .s possible that the .laliil Koka of the Da, -ban Akba,’- 

may be another name for Xadbn Koka, and that the facts stated 

there may be a solut.on of the mystery of Adhan. Khan’s pa en le 

Were certa.nly .s, as Elliot ..ema.-ks. a mystery abonAhe paternilv 

Adham Oan mid it may be that though his mother was married to 
Nadim Koka, Humayun was his father. ^ 

49. P. 1.32, last line. Mauhi \bduJ Rnr, ai-i • r 
that the meaning of the words ssi.A ' 

dwellers of the gathering places of Divine love or tliP , i 

the congregations of Dirine love,” f.c. the nleis 


50. P. 1,34. 


In an article in the R \ S T fry,, t 
n QQ T r,»,4 1 , tor January 1889 

p. 99, 1 endeavoured to show that Maham Anaga was the wife 'oi 
xVadim KokaltSsh. The mention of his name at n 135 , ! 

those left at ‘Uma..kot in charge of Miriam-Makanf perh'a w ' "" 

thl.S VIPW Tf J* . . - 1 1 ■ 


T, . “ -^'va.u pcniaps support.s 

It appears from a note by Garcin de Tassv at p. 11 of his 

ms rvf tl 11 . , . ‘ 1 Ills 


Ahmad 


Paris Kni hi X xi 1 — Jnoniiments 

a"" : ab ; r 

for it is sta ed t Ga ’ Hidayat Ullah 

seated by (xarcin de Tassv that Hidavit T'li.i 

grandson of Mirza Koka and wrote a Tarikh or • ■ " 

or 16o9. See also p. 129. Hidayat Uilahh 


the B.JI or rn . Vr'i" chi-onicle is not in 

for Garcin de T i ^ "'''ora it is, 

SIS 1 « J '5 "0 refeience to tl, ’ 

Beale’ n Ulloli’/i 

&ale s Oriental Biographies. See below p, 475 „ .3 

abnnf ArlU„.- , V n. o. 


Khan 


* name occurs in 
lo the remark 


‘tat A.F. describes Adham as takinw a 

beginning of the sei</e of Mankot Tl ^7™,"'^"! ‘''® 

c blanket. He could hardly have done 
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this if he had been no older than Akbar who was then only 
fourteen. 

51. P. 139, last lines. The late Mr. Rodgers states, R.A.S.J., 
for 1898, p. 729, that this chronogram is by Faizi, but this seems to be 
a mistake. A.F. does not ascribe it to his brother, and the latter 
was not born till some years after Akbar^s birth. 

52. P. 154, n. 3. Probably this is the correct translation. 
A.F. means apparently that previous works, though voluminous, 
have not treated the subject in a satisfactory manner. 

53. P. 165, n. 8. For Ifan read Ifin. 

54. P. 180, last sentence. The expression dar parda ardl 
receives elucidation from its recurrence in text I, 347, top line. This, 
I think, disposes of the suggestion inserted by Dr. Bloch in a note 
at the end of this fasciculus. See also II, 42 of text, 1. 10 and do. 43, 
1. 10. By the expression, remaining behind the veil, A.F. not only 
means the period before Akbar’s birth, but also the time before he 
revealed himself to the world. Of. Blochmann, p. 124, n. 1 and p. 13, 
line 12. 

55. P. 182, verse. These lines occur in Sharafu-d-din’s preface 
to the Zafarnama, i.e., in his Tarlkh Jahangir. 

56. P. 201, n. 2. There is a mistake in this note. The Prole- 
gomena says ten, but only gives five names. 

57. P. 204, 1. 10. Read Shahnishanl. 

58. P. 217, n. 2. Gauhar Shad’s death is described in the 
Matla’ Sa^adain, and the date given is 9 Ramzan. Sam Mlrza in his 
anthology R.M. MS. Add. 7670, p. 465, says Qatalu-d-din Muhammad 
Duani was the author of the chronogram. He gives the quatrain. 

59. P. 218, 1. 14. For gave” read ‘‘ give.” 

60. P. 222, 1. 6. For “ then ” read ‘‘ these.” 

61. Do. Shahrbanu’s name is also omitted in ShTrazi’s text, and 
in the Alwar MS. only four daughters are mentioned. §hahrbanu 
apparently means the Moon-lady. For Babar s, p. 222, n. 1, read 

“ ^Umar Shaikh’s.” 

62. P. 223, beginning of chapter, and n. 2. For “ king of the 
four quarters and of the seven heavens ” read king of the throne of 
the seven worlds.” The word cahdr is often used, as Quatremke has 
shown in his notes to the Matla’ Saadain without really meaning 
four. Cahdr hdlish really only means the pillows of the divan, 
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or the itself, i\\e haft manzar is meant here probably tlie 

seven climes, or the seven heavens, or the seven planets. It is 

however worthy of notice that the Qntb of Delhi was known as the 

Minaaa-i-haft manzar, i.e., the minaret of seven stories. See Garcin 

de Tassy's translation of Syed ‘Ahmad's work on Delhi, Paris 1861, 

p. 86. As Delhi was Babar’s capital, it is possible that here A.F. 
is alluding to the Qutb. 

63. P. 223, n. 4. For Jani read JamT. 

64. P. 228, two lines from foot. Text and MSS. have Bektfib. 
Erskme, 170, has Bektob. 

65. P. 23ij, n. last sentence, read Khalazdtd, It means 
aunt." ^ ’ 


full 


Babar in the account of his father's children .speaks of one 
daughter as being hamsklrazdld, i.e., full sister, of Nasir. 

P. 233, line 18. Before 917 read “ in the month of 


Kajab. 


07. P. 234, top line and n. 1. Usually called Najm Sani from 
ins having succeeded Najm Zargar Gilani. His real name was Var 
Ahmad Ispahan!. The Haft Iqlim I.O. copy 329^. says he was put to 
death by Ubaid Ullah on 3 Ramzan 918. These occurrences are 
deta, ed in the T. Alf! B.M. MS., Or. 465, 5145 and also in the 
Habteu-s-siyar, and in the lives of Ismail and Tahmasp by Kliwau- 
amir's son Mahmud, as well as in the anonymous author of the 
I e of Ism‘ail, B.M. MSS., Or. 2939 and 3248. A.F. is correct in 
saying that Babar had at first won the victory ; Ubaid Ullah lay 
in ambush and turned the victory into a defeat. The victories which 
Abar previously gained occurred near Hisar and were won tigainst 

R Shaibani' letter 

•M. MS., Or. 3482 685 where a list of his children is given. 

. . anonymous life of Ism‘aTl, p. 21 5n, it is 

s ated that one ward of Karghi was exclusively occupied by Caghatais, 

a d that they be^d for Babar's protection. He interceded for them 
W t.'^, ! IVheu Babar saw that the battle was 


lost he fled to Hisar. 

69. 


here ..ivef derivation 

hete given seems correct, and is supported by G.tlbada.. Beoam’s 

etnoirs, p. r, where Qasim Beg is described as writing to Babar that 

new prince.had been born, and suggesting that his name should be 
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made a prognostic of the conquest of India, 6a shagun fath-i-jffwki 
H (xl'imcisJi, The last word is Turk! and means taking,^^ In 
consequence of this letter Babar called his son Hindal. 

70. P. 241, top line. Read Biban. 

/I. Do., n. 3. A.F. is evidently copying Shaikh Zain here. 
He has B.M. MS., Or. 1999, 516, ha zinjh' u yhdvi-i-gdo” 

72. P. 243, n. 1. See Shaikh Zain 88a. The page is misplaced 
in MS. and should come after 576. 

73. Do., 1. 14. For tillghdma read tiilaqma. 

74. P. 244, n. 5. Possibly Babar does not name Taimur 
because he was not a hddshdh, but only an Amir. But most likely it 
is because Taimur did not acquire the sovereignty of Hindustan. He 

merely plundered the country and returned. A.F. reckons Taimur> 
for at p. 245 he calls Babar the fourth conqueror. 

75. P. 244. The comparison with Taimur’s forces is taken from 
Shaikh Zain, B.M. MS., pp. 536 and 55a. Zain has naukar-turk 
Turkish servants instead of naukar-i-naukar. He also gives 18,000 as 
the number of horses who can occupy a farsang though he reckons 
Taimur’s total force at 72,000. 

76. P. 246, note 278. More probably the reference is to the 
battle of Panipat with Hemu though Akbar had little personal share 
in the victory. Instead of “ many rebellious chiefs ” read “ so many 
refractory chiefs.” 

77. P. 247, n. 4. Zain l.c.,pp. 63c and 6 says Alauddin brought a 
diamond to India. Mutamed Khan says in the Iqbalnamathat Alau-d- 
din got diamond from Vikramaditya. In this he is merely copying A.F. 
My opinion now is that it is not certain that Babar means that his 
son got the diamond from Yikramaditya’s heirs. His language is 
vague and perhaps all he means is that the diamond was one of the 
things that Humayiin got when he was investing the fort. At any rate 
Babar’s account is not that of an eyewitness. Zain makes Humayun 
the spokesman to his father. He says the diamond was reckoned 
worth 21 days of the world’s income. The word in Add. 27, 247 is 

and I am sure that income is a better translation than 

expenditure. 

78. P. 248, beginning of para. Zain has Tuesday the 29th. 

79. P. 249, n. In Persian quotation read in second line 

I , j jsA-tf in third and in fourth line first word 
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iutead of ^1, and also oiyo for oy, and for 0^* j' to complet, 
the sentence should be added > 5 ^^ ^ • 

T., , "■ '*• P- 986, says tl.al 

Ibrahim s mother was sent to Kabnl and the Tarlkh JIahmadi B M Or 

.824, p 57a says that on the road the lady Ann, herself bt 0 e 

Indus and droned herself. The author gire.s as his authoritv for this 

statement the Iqbalniima of JIutamed Khan, and I have verified the 

reference. It also appears from the Iqb.ilnama that the lady's name 

was Bava ly But this was only a sobriquet, and perhaps was th! 

name by which B.bar called her. It means in hLi, sister aid 


paternal aunt. 


81. P. 264, verse. For cap read veil. 


11 ^^‘‘PP^»'■^ f™" Bsliar’s Memoirs, Erskine 274 

thdt Khtiii ifirza was alir'p mi o ^ i ^ 

for the Tan ' fi • ' eptember, 1519, or Ramazan 925, 

Jan ISasir there mentioned as coming from his government seems 

83 P -mmon him to his presence, 

after Haidar. ^ ^ comma 

^ Probably Alwar is correct. The child 

-- was born at Ahvar which was his brother HindaFs 


probably 


— .■siii.ii tv £ 1,5 1113 orotner 

appanage afterwards, and received his name from the place. 

lass wild ; T this faith- 

less world on o Jamada-ul-awwal Q‘^7 I'w r. m / , 

The local tradition is that Babar was temporarily 

Hcrh f nil ^ 1 t “7“ _ _ “*■ 


ade verdant.’^ 
Add. note 2rt. 


east Qi/la £vf f-n • 'i ’ " ^ on tiie left or 

Xeena says in b' ^m’d?!:!!::, tSraL!^^^ 

Babar was buried in tbe Car \4 some nilTlowlr “do™ tt^rb 

about where the body was buried an^A F 

death occurred in a Cdrhdpi. iiiv Lf !u : u‘;'" 

P P that It IS r ectangular, or divided into 

I ■ — 


^ Ram may however be the origi- 
nal^ form. Ram is an abbreviation of 
ram and here baa nothing to do with 


Ram tbe Indian hero. See Hvde, 
p. ‘2 d3 and Steiugass s.m. raw_ 
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squares by paths. Babar’s bod}' remained in the garden for several 
years, and perhaps would never have been removed if Humayun 
had not been driven out of India. Babar tells us that the east 
bank of the Jamna was called Kabul by the Indians in allusion to 
its gardens. Perhaps this gave rise to the story that Babar desired 
to be buried in Kabul, or it may be that his son satisfied his 
conscience by thinking that his father’s body was deposited in a 
place known as Kabul. At all events it seems to have lain there till 
after the battle of Kanauj and the consequent flight from India when 
Babar’s widow Bika Begam performed the pious duty of removing it 
to Kabul. See the story in Jauhar (Persian text) and in Erskine’s 
History II, 325 n. It is clear from Jahangir’s reference to Bika 
Begam in the Tuzuk, p. 51, lith. ed. that she was Babar’s widow and 
that consequently it was not Babar’s daughter M^asuma, or Humayun’s 
wife Haji Begam who removed the bones. 

There does not appear to be now any trace of the grave in the 
Ram Bagh. as the Carbagh is now called. The garden seems also to 
have been known as the Grul-afshan. There is a long account of the 
making of the Carba^ in Babar, Erskine 341, and also in Shaikh 
Zain’s Tfirl^ Babari B.M., Or. 1999, p. 836. It was on the east side 
of the Jamna, and opposite the fort. S. Zain calls it Oarba^-i-hasht 
bihisht, a name which also occurs in Babar. S. Zain gives a poem 
about the garden, ending in the chronogram jbT These 

three words ^ana kaaba afaq, i.e., house of the Kaaba of the 

horizons yield 935. 

86. Nizamu-d-din calls Mahdi iOiwaja “ ddmdd, ” but “ ddmdd^’ 
means husband of the king’s sister and husband in general as well as 
son-in-law. Gulbadan Begam, who is a better authority on the point, 
calls Mahdi Khwaja Izna, i.e., brother-in-law {it may also mean son-m- 
law) of Babar. In the Habib-as-siyar B.M., MS. Add. 16,679, p. 370a, 
line 16, it is stated that Mahdi Khwaja was the husband of Babar’s 
elder sister Khanzada Begam. The entry refers to the year 922. In 
the Bombay lithograph and in B.M. Add. 17,925 the name Khanzada 
is not given but it is stated that Mahdi Khwaja was married to two 
sisters of Babar, that he was the son of Musa and grandson of 
Mir Murtaza, and that on the mother’s side he was descended from 
A bill Khair ^Sn (Shaibani’s grandfather). In the Majalis Nafais 
of 'Ali S^er, a Khwaja Musa is described as a rich man who bought 
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verses from poor poets and passed them off as his own. Apparently 
Ibrahim Qanuni a famous musician wlio is also mentioned in the 

Majalisas well as in Sam M. Tahfat B.M. MS. 7671, p. 64/; was a sou 
of ^waja Musa. 

87. P. 278, Cf, A.X. HI, 580. 7 lie 34tli year corresponds to 

997-998 A.H. or 1588-89. 7’he Memoirs were partially translated 
before this, first by Shaikh Zain, and second l;y Payanda Ilasan 
Ghaznavi and Muhammad Quli Moj^hal in 994 et fffq., i.e., 15S5. It 
also seems to me from a MS. in the Alwar Palace-library that tho 
so-called ^Abdurrahim’s translation existed in Humayun’s time. See 
Asiatic Quarterly Review for July and October 1900. 

8/a. Do., n. 2. For Tempel read Teafel. 

88. P. 279, Yerse. This quatrain is given in a Persian MS. 

of the Shaw collection in the Indian Institute, Oxford, No. 309 and 

called the Jam'a-al-muqamat, ‘'collection of assemblies.” Tlu 

cumstances under which Bsbar came to compose it are also given there. 

We are told that he won the victory over Rana Sanga owing to 

the mysterions aid of Maulana Khwajaga Ahmad, otherwise known 

as Maqdum ‘Aazim. So he sent Darvesh Muhammad Sarban to him 

at Dahbad near Samarkand with presents and this verse. The saint 

IS said m return to have written part of the Risala-Babarl. (Babar’s 
Memoirs ?) 

89. P. 280. Mr. Blochmann has given a translation of this 
passage at p. 220 of the Proceedings A.S.B. for 1874. ddiere are 
several mistakes in my rendering. For the account of Shaildi Zain 
this should be substituted. “ Shaikh Zain Sadr, great-grandson of {ba 
do icasta, two removes) ^aikh Zainu-d-din ghwafi. He had acquired 
a knowledge of science, was of quick parts and was skilled in poetry 
and the art of letter-writing. He was distinguished by his lono 
association with His Majesty, and became an Amir in the time of 

is Majesty Jahanbani Jinnat-Asliiyanr/’ See at p. 219 Lc., the 
inscription on S. Zain’s mosque at Ivachparwa. 


90. Do., hue 12. For “paternal ” read “maternal.” 

91. Do., Farighi. For an account of him and specimens of his 

poetry see Budaiml, Ranking 616. Budmini says that he and his 
nephew died in the same year (940 A.H.) 

92. P. 2S1. Mr. Blochmann has “surkh widm kuhnah, a little- 
noiMi poet. The word which I have rendered “inartificial” is 
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he-ta'yin, and should be rendered ‘‘ obscure.’^ He is mentioned in 
‘All §her’s Majalis, p. 41a, of Persian translation. 

93. Do., 1. 6. Insert indefinite article before inasnavl. 


94. P. 235, n. 2. Maliaiu most probably means “ My moon.’’ 
It was apparently a common appellation for women. Cf, Maham 
Anaga, and the name of Taimur’s wife. See Schuyler’s Turkistan 
II. 97, ed. IS76, where we are told that a beautiful lady who was 
executed at Bokhara ■s\ms commonly known as “ My moon of Kenin 
ghaz.” Cf. the proper names Xuram, and Shaikham, i.e., My light 
and my Shfukh. If Maham be regarded as a 'I'urki word it should 
from the law of the sequence of vowels be spelt Mahim as in P. 
de Courteille. 


94a. The fullest accounts of this worthless character, M. Zaraan, 
Mirza are to be found in B.M. MSS., Or. 2939 and 3248. He was 
married to Babar’s daughter in Kabul in 921 or 922, and a few 
months afterwards his father-in-law sent him back to Balkh as gover- 
nor. He was not a success there, and could not resist the Uzbegs. 
In 934 Babar summoned him to India and settled a large estate upon. 
He ended his days by being drowned at Causa. 

95. Do. According to the Mirat Sikandari four letters passed 
between Humayun and Bahadur ; verse I, p. 293, belongs to Humayun’s 
first letter, and verse II to the second, viz., that which was written on 
receipt of Bahadur’s first reply. The M. Sikandari Bombay lithograph 
237 gives Humayun’s second letter, and at 235 Bahadur’s reply. The 
latter is very insolent in tone and it is no wonder that it offended 
HumavLin. It blames him for his treatment of M. Zaman and taunts 
him with boasting of the deeds of his seventh ancestor (Taimur) while 
havin<’‘ nothin^’ of his own to show. It winds up with a verse to thi^ 
effect. The translation in Bayley’s Gujrat, p. 374, is very erroneous. 
A translation of the M. Sikandari has lately been published at Bombay 
by Fazl Ullah. The correspondence will also be found in B.M.’s MS., 
Or. 34S2, pp. 104-106. I do not think Bayazid was M. Zaman’s cus- 
todian. More probably he was his fellow-prisoner. 

96. P. 295, Verse. See also T. Alfi, p. 115, of B.M., Or. 465. 
The second couplet is from Hafiz, Brockhans, p. 141, Ode 220. 

97. P. 296, 2nd line. The figure 1 is misplaced. It refers t( 

weak head ” on top line. 

98. P. 297. n. 4. In a letter to Erskine, Mountstiiart Elphinstone 
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see liis life by Colebi’ooke, coiunients on wlmt appears to be Babar’s 

suppression of facts about the Prince of Hind, whose name he seems 

to have used. I presume Elphinstone refers to Alaftddin whom Babar 
used as a tool. 


Its. 


99. P. 298, u. second col. For 960 read 06 n. 

100. P. 302, n. 1 . There were at least three Brtmi Kiian.s, viz., 
The man whom the Portuguese called Khwaja Sofar, who 'built 
the fort of Surat, and wliose head was carried off by a cannon ball at 
the second siege of Diu in June 1.546. 2ud. His son whom the Tarikh 
Muhammadi calls Khwaja Maham, who was killed in the same .ieo^ 
just at ffs close in November 1 546. See Tevius, p. 441 . 3 rd. P funf 


Khan 


rr 


j-j-uiuayun ana was 

poisoned after the taking of Cunar. Some information regarding 
Rumi ^an the artillerist and Khwaja .Safar will he found in the 
Barq-al-Taman of Qutbu-d-din of which De Sacy has -iven an 

abstract in N et E, IV. It appears from it tliat RrimilLhan tie 
artillerist s real name was Mastafa Beg and that he wa.s the son of 

Bairam and nephew of Sulaimiin. He came to India in the Turkish 

fleet commanded by his uncle in 0.36, ){hwaja Safar came at the 

same time and both were well received by Bahadur, Jfastafa gettin. 

e 1 e 0 Rumi Khan and the governorship of Diu, and Safar bein' 

made governor of Surat. The story of Rumi IClian’s being poisoned 

j Qaf.bu-d-din. Erskine, Hiat. II, 82 n., aavs Ihat the 

1 st Rumi Khan is bnried at .Surat, and Tevius, p. . 38.5 of hie 

«>mmentaries seems to say that his obsequies were celebrated at 

th 1 verses in which the chronogram of 

e ui ng 0 Surat fort occur, see Blochniaim 3 .oI, and savs they 

were written by Ahmad Shirart known as Rasai. The name 'of ,1 

hndde^f the fort is given in the verses as K-h.n .A,,m KarKhil! 
101* P* 306, n. 2 . Dele din, 

A a I' Kefd “ Aohaswar” (Hks 

g_as or He was Governor of Herat and alsrAtaliq! 

r. 309, three lines from foot. Read “ Gawars.’' 


103. 


105 D ' '-ir ” veld “strong.” 

• Do., u. 1 . The page reference is Avrouo, 

106. Do., n. 2 . For Monday read Tuesday. 

107. B. 316, n. 3, After Nariad insert “and Ahuiadahad.” 
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lOS. P. 317, second line and n. 1. We are told in the M. 
Sikandari that Hnmayun called him a “ black slave ” Ghiddm-i-slah. 
‘Imad-ul-Mulk is stated, Baylev’s Gujrat p. 400, to have been the son 
of Tawakkal chief of the royal Khdsah Khailan. He was put to death 
at Surat by l^udawand Khan Rumi in 1545, l.c , 435 and 436. 

109. Do., second last para. For Nansarl read Nausarl. 

110. P. 321, n. 1. Ferishta calls it Ghat Karci and an article 


by Mohan Lai Vishnu Lai Pandia in J.A.S.B. for 1897, p. 167, states 
that Ghat Karci is the name of a town close to the town of Banswara. 

111. P. 323, 13th line for “ reporting ” read repenting.” 

112. P. 323, n. 3. Sofar or Sofarus of the Portuguese, 
probably the epithet refers to B.umi Khan’s complexion as the word 
means the pale or yellow. Sofar however is a proper name and may 
have been Rum! O^an’s real name or it may have been given to him 
on account of his Greek origin, for the Greeks are called the sons of 
Asfar (the superlative of safar. Lane 16995). According to Damian a 
Goes, who calls him Siwaja Coffarus, he was born of a Turkish 
mother and a Christian father in the island of Chios. See Damian’s 
Dieusis Oppugnatio, Cologne 1602, published by Birckmann, 


P 


279. 


113. P. 329, n. 2. This genealogy is also given in A.N. II, 64- 
I am inclined to think that Nuru-d-din first married Gul-barg, a 
daughter of Babar not named by Gulbadan, and had by her Selima, 
and that then in Humayun’s reign, and probably after the death of 
her first husband I^an Taimur, he married Gulrang. It is Pa^a, not 


Pasha Begum. Nuru-d-din belonged to the Naqshbandi order. 

114. P. 331, second para. Gf. Jarrett II, 122, where it is said 
that the Bengalis make boats so high that when attached to the 
shore they overtop the walls of a fort. Rumi Khan then seems to 

have adopted a Bengali stratagem. 

115. P. 338, n. 2. Beale, O.B.D., p. 265, of ed. 1894, says that 

Shaikh Phul or Bahlul’s tomb is on a hill near the fort of Blana. 
Mahommed Bakh^i is said to have buried him there. The brothers 
were descended from Faridu-d-din-‘ Attar, and their father’s name 
was Qiyamu-d-din, and he is buried at Ghazipur. 

116. P. 341, n- 2, 1. 3. For “ East” read “ West.” Narhan is 

probably correct for Baynzid, 1485, speaks of Narhan as a ferry 
near Tajpur where Khwajah Zechariah and others had a Jdgir. 
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There is a pargana Tajpur mentioned in tlie Ihi Jarrett II. l.JO 
as in Sarkar Tandha. Of course this i.s not tlio Darblianga Tiijpia-. 

117. P. 344, 5 lines from foot. Dele the word'' 'learned 
within brackets. 

118. Do, n. 2. Por SAihuo, read SAuhtin. 

I18a. Do. n. 4. For Roebach read Roebuck. 

119. P. 352, seven lines from foot. For dlrnyun read hedhniydrn, 

120. P. 3o7, n. 1. A Sarang lOiau is mentioned in Taimu’s. 
Institutes, Davy and "WTiite, as a brother of Matu Oiau and 
ruling in the country of Multan. 

121. P. 360. There is an obscurity about Hamida Bambs 
parentage. In B.M. M.S. Add. 7688, which is a collection of 
letters, there are three addressed by iVawab Bilois llakani .Miria.n 

l-c i-x* 4-v.vT..^ 


as 


Beg to her mother and sister. They also appear in the similar 
CO ection, Or. 3842, 1475. Apparently the writer is Hamida 
anu, for they belong to her time, viz., the reign of Tahma.sp 
an they are such as she might write in a foreign country. They 
a so immediately follow the correspoudenco of her husband, Hums, 
jun. Bilqls Matanl is a name given to Hamida in the T Siiicli, 
and lliriam Beg may be Miriam MakSni. In the first l^'r t.Ij 
™ter calls her mother Snltanam and begs her good offices for one 
.ai Shan, whom she describes as being the son of her Inia or 
guardian. Ihe second is to her sister, Zainab Bee-am and is to tbe 

her health. It ,s forwarded by one Khwaja Rizwan who had come 

o explain his offences. The compiler of the book describes these 
letters as addressed to the writer’s own mother and sister, and if 

so, we learn that her mother was called Snltanam and her sister 
Zainab. ^ ' 

- ^ Ui. 1 aiiiiidsp S 

amily whom she may have adopted as ber motlier and sister. Safi 
-ban IS described in the letters as a Saiyid of noble family, and 

mentioned in Sam Mirz^s Tabfat Sami 
- . MS. P, 45, as belonging to a noble family of Saiyids 
and as coming from Nisbapur. He was a caligraphist. The 
bree letters are written in high-flown Persian. It is, however 
possible that the writer was the niece of Talimasp and daughter of 
asum Beg whom Humayun is said to have married in'' Persia 

Jauhar75. 


But possibly they are addressed to ladies of Tahmasp^s 


III 
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122. P. 360, n. 2. He is also probably the Baba Dost Bakhsh! 
wbom Bayazid in bis list p. 74c. calls Baba Dost Ciili (because 
be accompanied Humayun across tbe desert) and wbo, be says, acted 
as Humayun^s Ba kbsb i on tbe way to Persia. Bayazid mentions 
Baba Dost Bakb^i and bis son. Dost Mubammad, several times in bis 
account of tbe siege of Kabul by M. Sulaiman. He praises tbe valour 
of tbe son and describes, 85b., bow Baba Dost Bakbsbi bad tbe com- 
mand of a battery during tbe siege and bow be laid a trap for 
AI. Ibrabim. At p. 926 Bayazid tells bow wbenMun^im ^O^an decided 
that be would not go to India on account of Bairam Kban^s being 
all powerful, be bade Bayazid go back to Kabul. Bazzaid said be 
could not go back alone, and when Mun^im insisted on bis return be 
beo'sred and obtained tbat Baba Dost Bakbsbi should be sent back 

O o 

witb bim. Tbis seems to sbow tbat Baba Dost was a persona grata 
witb tbe Begams. 

123. P. 362, n. 1. Tbe source of tbe MaasiPs information (and 
consequently of Mr. Blocbmann’s) is tbe Tabaqat Akbari Lucknow ed. 
339. The presentation of the record is placed there in the end 
of tbe 23rd year. ‘Mir Ali Akbar was afterwards disgraced and 

imprisoned. 

124. P. 364, n. 2. Read Hijri. His poetry is not religious. 
There were two poets of tbis name, and tbe divans of both of them 


are in the I.O. 

125. P. 369, n. 1. The passage is explained in T. Alfi p. 570a 
of B. M. MS. Or. 465, where it is stated tbat ‘Abdu-l-Gbafur said 
what he should not have said about the distressed condition of 
Humayun’s army. Sakna cand ke namlhdylst guft az pareshdnl 

lashkarJun Hazrat guft” 

126. Do. n. 2. The story is also told in tbe T. Alfi 570a. 

The unfortunate men took refuge with Humayun. .Yadgar Nasir said 
he wanted to settle revenue accounts with them and induced 
Humayun to send them to him. Humayun sent them with a guard, 
but Yadg'ar Nasir got rid of the guard and then sent the zamindars to 
gbah Husain. Possibly the story is another version of tbat told by 
Tahir Nasyani. See his Tarikh of which there is a copy in the 


Ramporc Library, and also Elliot I, 253. 

127. P. 372, n. 2. The Mirat-i-‘Aalam B. M. MS., p. 261, says 

cxorosslv that the diamond was the one obtained by the victory over 
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Ibrahim. It also says, later on, that this was the diamond given 1)\ 
Humayun to Tahmasp. 

128. P. 376, n. For “ autlior^s ” read author.” 

129. P, 3/S, n. 3. Another division is noted by Mut^amid Khan 

in the preface to his Iqbalnama. According to it the first volume is 

an account of AkbaPs ancestors, as in Bib. Ind. ed. The second 

comprised the occurrences of 47 years, and was di\nded into two parts, 

viz., the first thirty years, making a qarn, and the second part 

extending from the 31st to the 47th year and unfinished. See the 

translation of passage in preface to Gladwin’s translation of the 
Ain. 


130. P. 382, n. 4. I am now inclined to think that Hard war 
must be wrong, though it is difficult to say what the right word is. 

Possibly it is merely a copyist’s blunder, Hardwar having been 

written for hadud, boundaries, which occurs in other narratives 
of the occurrence, where we are told that Bairam came az hadPd-i- 

Gzijrdt, 

^^ith reference to this story see the quotation 
from the Dabistan in Blochmann 163 n. The informant referred 
to therein is 'Aziz Koka’s own mother Jiji, and not Hamida. 

132. P. 402, n. 5. Apparently there is no pun, A. F. nierely 
means that Nazuk was only a king in name. 

133. P. 404, n. 8. Read “ nearly the meaning of the word 
religion.” 


134. P. 40o 1. 6. For ''chastity” read "charity” and for 


' kfing of king ’ read ' king of kings. ’ 


135. P. 413, n. 2 top line. For " merely ” read " surely.” 

136. The letter is also given in the collection B.M. MS. Or. 3482, 
p. 104 The letter is in rery humble terms. Tahmasp’s quotation 
from Hafiz about the Imma was happy, for humo is part of Humavun’s 

name and m his letter Humayun had compared himself to a bird or 

moth nying towards the sun. 

These collections also contain a long and interesting letter from 

Humayun written after the defect of Balkh and detailing Kamrau’s 

etc. There is also a rery long letter from Tahmasp to 
Snlai^man, the Sultan of Turkey (which, however, was never sent) 

m which he holds up Humayun as an instance of pride going before 
a tail, and tells a story of a dream that Humayun had while in India. 


misconduct 
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137. R 416, n. 4. It has been suggested to me that Shahristan 
is a mistake for Shahr-i-s!stan, the city or capital of STstan. But it 
appears from Yaqut, Meynard 253 and 301, that the old capital of 
Sipstan was called Ram Shahristan, and was three farsaMts from 
Zaranj. 

138. P. 417, end of first para. For “ ‘amwan ” read ^anwdn. 

139. P. 427, 1. 8. The Mirat al ^Aalam has Sabir Daqaqq, i.e., 
a fuller. 

140. Do. n. 1. For three ” read two.” 

141. P. 443, last line read “For the world’s law is sometimes 
this, sometimes that.” Amir Shahf s ode will be found at p. 18a of 
B. M. MS. Add. 7788, and at 376 of Add. 23,612. The lines which 

follow the last distich quoted by A. F. are not very intelligible. 
Amir Shahi was originally of Sabzawar. There is a full account of 
him in Daulat Shah’s work, Browne’s ed. 

142. Do. n. 5, Read p. 198 for p. 19. The word cdrgdh is 
cdrl'dh inllminsky. Add. 27,247 of B. M. has Sabir Quli for Sabir Qaq. 
and dar muqdm sairgah, i.e., theatre or place of recreation for sihffdh. 
Qaq seems to be right, for the ‘Aalam Aral has the jingle Hdfiz Sdhir 
Qdq 1x6 nddira wy afdq. Add. 27, 247, seems to be the only MS. 
which has sairyth, but it also occurs in the Afzal-at-Tawarl]^ p. 122a 
of B. M. MS. Or. 4678, and in the Aalam Arai Rein, Cat., supplement 
7654, p. 173a. See also the dar muqdm panjydh of Budauni 1,481, 
where Dr. Ranking’s translation, p. 622, seems to be wrong. 

143. P. 434, n. 3. Read Yate for Yates. 

144. P. 438, four lines from foot. Though Barda’ or Barza’ be 
the name of a place in Azarbaijan, yet the word here probably means 

packsaddle.” 

145. P. 442, n. 5, 1. 3. For “ to ” read “ of.” 

146. P. 444, n. Olearius’ account of Tabriz may also be 

consulted. 

147. P. 445, n. 8. Probably one of the two daughters who 
died in the second year of Akbaris reign during Miriam Makani’s 
journey from Kabul to India. 

148. P. 446, n. 3. See also Ethe’s Cat. I. 0. MSS., p. 1210, 
No. 2219. 

149. Do. See Badauni, Ranking, 619, for another correction 

bv Humayun. 
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150. P. 44/ f thii’d line from foot. For forwardness 


)> 


rea ( 


audacity. 


)} 


1^1* P* 451, line 4 and n. Dele, figure 1 . 

151a. P. 459. For Babu Dost read Baba Dost. 

152. P. 465, 1 . 22 . Insert the word over.” 

153. P. 470, 1 . 14. Last word. Dele the word 

154. P. 475, n. 2. For ‘‘as read “is.” 

155. P. 477, n. 1 . For “ in ” read “ near ” Baba Ha.san AbdSl. 
Possibly the place is the Qibcaq pass of Jarrett II, 400. 

156. P. 481. The editors of text point out in a note that both 
these chronograms are wrong, one yielding 954 , and the other 955 
and they observe that 9o2 as the true date, 

157. P. 491. n. For Istalaf read “ Istalif.” 

158. Do. n. 1 . For “ is ” read “ in.” 

158a. 489. note, last line. For I. 46 read II. 46. 

T n 'va3 Qasi of 

mentioned at Vol. II, p. 108, as appoint- 
ed to Malwa, and seems to have been different from Sharafu-al.din’.s 
latner. 

• d n ” nead “ Leyden.” Deerstalking. 

IS desenbed by Bellow, Journal of Mission to Afghanistan, p. gof 
as a favourite amusement of the Afghans. ^ ’ 

161 . P.500 line 19. For “this Mirza” read “ the Mirra ” 

162 . P. 502, line 18 . For “ Zaman ” read “ Zamin.” 

162 a. P. 504, n. For “ ShairbSni ” read “ Shaib, ini.” 

®®5, n. Apparently Junaid was also called Amir Qutlao 
Qa^m. See Mahmud’s life Of Tahmasp. B. M. MS Or 0930 
1295 , and T. Alfi 536a. line 7. • . 3, , 

164. P. 508, 1. 5. aqdbahi if it is the dual. 

165. P. 521, n. 2 . For Hiibak read Heibak. 

At 1 d J. '• G“j'-nt 446 Suttin 

Mahmud had commanded his officers to give up the house of anyone 

guilty of either of those offences to halan, le., to plunder. See also 

Bombay lithograph of Mirat Sikandari p. 302. The reference 
Bayazid is p. 356. of his 

memoirs. 


167. P. 2. 537, n. 2. 


For ” on 


(( 


” read “ in ” 


left m^i' “■ i® confirmed by Humayun’s 

letter to Tahmasp B.H. MS. Add. 7688 p. 1056. ^ 
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169. P. 545, n. 3. There is a good deal about Bairain Oghlan 
in Mahmud’s lives of Ismail and Tahmasp. He was an TJzbeg and 
governor of Balkh under Kisten Qara. The Ahsan Tawari^ 101&. 
speaks of Bairam’s attacking Herat. He had been ruler of Gurjistan 
and was eventually killed in battle. See 1. c. pp. 129& and 133a. 

170. Do. n. 7. In Humayun’s letter to Tahmasp giving an 
account of the expedition to Balkh he is called !^hwaja Baqi. 

171. P. 557. I have not found this story about Ism^ail’s 
handkerchief in the anonymous life of that prince, but there is a 
sensational account of his crossing with his troops the rivers Kur and 


(Araxes) 


But the story is told at length by 


D^Herbelot with only this difference that it was a slipper which. 
Ism^aTl threw into a trench. 


172. P. 576, n. 1. 


,^1 


Note to Errata and Addenda No* 48 
I have since found the source of the author of the Daarbiri 
Akbari’s statement about Bhawal Anaga. It is the AkbSrnfima, vol. 

III. pp. 742, 43 Bib. Ind ed. , .-r- - -- 

There the death of Bhawal Anaga is recorded, and it is stated 
that she was the daughter of Rai Jogft Parhar (perhaps the Parmfir 
or Puar of Jarrett II. 242) and that Humiyun after his marriage 
with Miriam Makani gave Bhawal in marriage to Jalfil Goinda 
reciter or singer.) It is also said that she was the first to nw^ 
Akbar She died in the 43rd year on 24 Tir (about 4th July 1 598) 
so ITI; L «.ust h*ve been weU over seventy. She is evidently 

quite a different person from Maham Anaga. 
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Additional Errata and Addenda. 

1. P. 59, n. 3. For Ilaliad Faiz read Ilahdad Faizi, and for 
No. 1890 read B.M. MS., Or., 1890. 

2. P. 117, n. 2. Bajins probably means here ‘'accurately, in 
facsimile.” 

P* 119, n, 3. For Cbolgil read Cholgii. 

4. P. 160, n. 4. For Faraj read Faraj. 

5. P. 163, 1. 8. For “ Domes of Haraman ” read “ancient 
domes.” 

6. P. 192, 1. 14, “The Jamuqa tribe ” should apparently be 
“ Jamuqa’s tribe,” see p. 193. 

7. P. 200, 7 11. from foot. For Isu Mangu read Isfi Manga. 

8. P. 203, last sentence. There is a variant which makes it the 
Amir who honoured the saint. 

9. P. 218, 1. 3. For Abu Bakr read Aba Bakr. 

10. Do., 1. 6, For Babi read Babai. 

11. P. 225, last line. For “ or ” read “ and.” 

12. P. 227, 1. 3. Put comma after “ killed.” 

« 

13. P. 229, 1. 10. See Sam Mirza’s Tahafat, B.M. MS. Add. 
7670, p. 44, for an account of the origin of the name Khwab-bin, 

14. P. 233, n. 1. For Mahmud Hasan read Muhammad Husain 

15. P. 234, 1. 9. Insert figure 5 after Jam. 

16. Do., 1. 13. “ The country of Hindustan.” Akwardly ex- 

pressed, for Babar was not then seeing Hindustan. But the akward- 
ness IS in the original and is apparently due to the fact that Babar 
wrote his Memoirs after conquering India. The word both in the 

Purki and the Persian is Nawdhl, and this is rendered by P. des 
Courteille “les abords.” 

17. Do., n. 4. For Barlk-al read Barik-ab. 

18. P. 236, five lines from foot. For “ his six brothers” read 

‘ six of his brothers.” 

19. P. 237, n. 4. The remark near the end of this note is wrong, 
or the Muhammadan Ararat is not what Europeans call Ararat, but 
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is a mountain called Judi Da^ belonging to a range soutb of Lake 
Van and east of Jazira-b. Omar. It lies a long way S. S. W. of what 

is now known as Mount Ararat. 

20. P. 239, 1. 4 from foot. Akwardly expressed, for of course 
TT nmayvin arrived before Lahore was taken. There should be a full 
stop after taken,” the word ^^and” should be deleted, and “on” 

made On. 

21. Do., n. 4. The Bagh Wafa was at Adinapur (Jalalabad), 
the Ba^ Safa was higher up the river near Car Ba^, and there was 

another Ba gh Safa in the Salt-Bange. 

22 . P. 242, top line. For gabions substitute They were 

not o-abions, but light wattles (?) which the soldiers carried as they 

marched. See Babar 86 , and P. de. Courteille 151. 

23. P.248,1.15- The words “according to their rank” are 

misplaced. They should come after presents. 

24. P. 253, 4 lines from foot. Perhaps Qazi Zla is the Ziau-d- 

din Nur Beg of lOLwandamir’s Humayun-nama, and who, he says, 

cTot the title of AmTr-i-Zakat. 

25. P. 254, 1. 3. Insert H.M. before Jahanbani. 

26. P. 256, 1. 20. Jajamuh This town is in Unao, Oude. 

26a. P. 260, n. 1. Cancel note. Beg Mirak was not Nizamu-d- 

din’s grandfather. 

2 "] ^ 262, 1. 3. For Urdu Shan read Urdu Shah. 

28. P. 265, 1. 18. For Kram read Karim. 

29. P. 267, 1. 11. Insert comma after QasTm. 

30 P. 277, Verse. The whole verse is given by Khwandamir 

in his Humayun nama. See translation by Sadu Sukh Lai, p. 45, of 
B.M. MS. Add. 30,774. 

31 P 281, last sentence. Perhaps this Kicak or Kucak was the 

brother whom Khwaja Kilan left in Qandahar, when he deserted his 

post, and who surrendered to Tahmasp. The Afzal Tarikh B.M. MS. 
Or. 4678, p 96a says he was a brother of Khwaja Kilan. The Ahsan 
T B M. MS. Or. 4134 calls him, p. 107, KachT Khan and Mahmud 

Or. 2939, p. 1831 calls him Kechak khan. 

30 p 285, Verse. For the first two lines substitute 

The year of his auspicious {humdyrmash) birth is “May Almighty 

God increase thy stature. ^ 

The second line is a chronogram. In n. 4, for qadran read qadra 
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and for Eddakalldhii read Zadak Allah. Perliap.? Saniaiii only incam 
that he was a native of Samana (in India). 

33. P. 293, 1. 4. Read Kanar for Kanar. 

34. P. 294, n. 1. Abu Turab’s account shows that Bahadur wai; 
present at the battle of PanTpat, thong’ll he did not take part in it. 

35. P. 295, \erse IL This comes from Hafiz Ode 220. Brock - 

bans 141. 

36. P. 296, 1. 9. Abu Turfib says in history of Giijrat, p. 13«, 

that the twenty krors of old coinage were equal to 30 krors, 50 lakhs 

viurddi. J^urddi is explained in dictionaries as meaning small 
money. 

37. P. 302, n. 1, Abu Turab, p. 79, also gives the title of Kkuda- 
wand !^an to l^waja Safar. 


P. , last line. KiiwandamTr gives his full name, p. 72 

■47, as Alaulana ]MuhTu-d-dln ^Muhammad Farcrharl. 

39. P. 315, n. 1. For Rcixfv. read Ko.xf, But I doubt if Huma- 
yun suspected any plaj" on the word. The real explanation of Huma- 
yun’s anger seems to be that the chapter of the Elephant is a denun- 
ciatory and terrifying one, and used in compositions which convey 
threats. Perhaps Hnmayim remembered that it was so used by ^ah- 
rukh, the son of Taimur, in a threatening letter which he addressed in 
333 or 835 A. H. to Barsbai, the Sultan of Egypt. See the story in 
the extract from Makrizi given in De Sacy’s Chrestomathie Arabe II. 
b4. Instead of the letter beginning with Bismillah, it began with 
the Sura of the Elephant, and quoted the whole of it. The rest of 
the letter was filled with menaces. Barsabal replied in similar stvle. 

40. P. 316, n. 4. Apparently the ‘Alam Ludl here mentioned is 

Alau-d-din, the uncle of Ibrahim Sultan. 

« • 

41. P. 317, n. 1. l es, Khudawand Khiin was a very old man. 

Abu Turab says, 2S6, that he was Akhilnd of Sultan Mozaffar and 

had been Vizier and Vakil of four Sultans. Ferishta says he \vas 

the father of Cingiz IQian, not the son, and Abu Turab makes the 
same statement. 

42. P. 320, 1. 7. Asawal is spelt Ashawal in Sir Theodore 

Hope s book on Ahmadabad, and is the spot where the original chief- 
tain was defeated by Qasim. 

43. P. 324, 1. 10. Abu Turab tells this story, but he does not 
give his informant’s name. He only says that he was an Akhund and 
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had been Bahadur’s teacher and that in' this way he had become 

acquainted with him. Nor does he say anything about his infarmant's 

taking an oath. Qu ? is the Qutbu-d-dm of A.F’s story Abu Turab’s 
uncle ? 

44. P. 32o, n. 2. I have seen somewhere that" there was a 

mosque in Ahmadabad called Masjid Safa, but that it was not built 
till 994 A.H. 

45. P. 336, 1. 19. For Baba Oan read Baba Beg. 

46. P. 341. I now incline to think that Narhan is correct. It 

IS a well-known ford and is mentioned in the 2nd volume. But 

though A.F. has written Narhan, it does not seem likely that Hum- 
ay iin went BO far east. 

47. P. 359, 1.-17. For 'Abdud-Makri read Abd^ Makri. 

43. P. 368, n. 1, ^ah Husain had a son by Gulbarak B. who 
(lied young, 

49. P. 396, n. 1. For J. V. read I. 0. 

00. P. 407, n. 2. See Burnes’ Cabool, 1842, p. 115. He says 
the correct name is Dingote, and that it is 6 m. above Kala Bag^. 

01. P. 408, 1. 10. After Khawand, for Muhammad read Mah- 

mud. 

02. P. 416, n. 4. The following note by George P. Tate, Esq., 

of the Indian Survey, has |been kindly fumishedqto me by Mr. 
Irvine : — 

Qila -i-Uk. Uk is the ancient name of a small district to the north 
of the Hamun-i-Helmand, and therefore of Seistan, the chief towns of 
which are La^ and Juwain. The names of these towns are existing 
at the present day, but the naiiie of the district has 'apparently fallen 
into desuetude, as it does not seem to be generally known. Qila’-i-Uk 
would therefore merely mean the principal fort, or capital of the dis- 
trict, the name of which, if it had one, was not generally known. A 
similar case can be found not far off from that locality. In the Zafar- 
namah the author writes of the capital of Seistan as Shahr-i-Seistan, 
and does not mention it by name. This practice still holds good! 
The word “ Shalir ” is used, as we use the word " town,” with refer- 
ence to London. Rarely, or never, is the Shahr ” or capital, sppken 
of by its name of Nasratabad. This is the modem capital. The site 
of the ancient capital of Seistan is at a short distance to the N^-E. of 
the n.oJerrt capital. Uk, judging from its propinquity to Seistan, pro- 
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bably was subject to the (Kaianl) Malika of Sei.stan, from whu-,- 

country it was divided by the Helmand, if the Helmand at that timr 

did not find a more southerly outlet for its waters, whicli seems tn 
me to have possibly been the case. 


Humayun, if he passed through Uk on his way to Persia, to<jk 

a route which at the present day lies within the Afghan border, arid 

the reason of his adopting this route would probably have been the 

evil reputation for lawlessness earned by the inhabitants of the Kuhis- 

tan, that is, the country around A"eh and Birjand, through which the 

trade route (now in use) between Seistan and Mashhad passes. This 

would probably have been the shortest route to Mashhad, had it been 
safe to use it/’ 

53. P. 434, n. 3. For Gazargah read Gazargah. 

54. P. 439, last line. For ^ailaq read YaiUq. Yailaq meai,s 


(( 


til’s t 


summer-quarters, and the translation should apparently be 
stage of the summer-quarters 

So. P. 436, n. 7. For Qadar read Qidar. See Genesi.s xxv. 13. 

56. P.440, n.l. For Bayazid 176, read Bayazid 176. 

‘^d2, n. 2. This identification is wrong. 

58. P. 443, n. 2. For Safi read Safi. 

59. Do., n. 3. For Saddi read Sadd. 

D tff’ '■ iluhammad read Beg Jluhamraad. 

bl. P. 448, last para. It would seem from Gulbadan Besram’s 
Memoirs that either he or his relative Kecak or Kucak ivrole an 

account of Humayim’s adventures in Sind. Kicak is said to have been 
a brother of Khwaja Kilaii, so that KhnrSja Gha.T .ro. ...i„..,i , • 

SL Mr" ^ Shiizi and Kust'am 

oot ovel that T" ■“ '’T" Humayun’s jewels, bnt he 

h I. ‘ “ade accountant when Humayun returned to 

g anistan. But there he was dismissed for defalcations, see p. 544. 
u e passage of the 5m referred to by me as Blochmanu VII -V. F 

IS represented as saying that the office of Mashrif was higher’ il, a, i 

hat of dm-a„ but surely there must be some mistake, for at p. VI. 

iUsf linp. PIppTv ffcvo .s 0.1 _ i. r 1 * 1 ... T j 


fiv 4 IP 1 at p. 044 WO are 

pifh L •. >»“g diwan. 

• *1 ^ Mashrif, but Masharrif-i-diwan 

the exalter of the diwau or the Diwau par ercelleace. 

61. P. 448, 1. 4. Brother (barddar) seems a mistake here for 
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brother's son {barddarzdda), see p. 542, last para., where Koki ia des- 
cribed as the paternal uncle of yaji Muhammad. 

62. P. 448, 1. 13. The description here evidently refers to Mah- 
ram and not to Hasan. 

63. P. 548, near foot. For Baba Sihrindi read Baba! SihrindT. 

64. P. 460, near middle. For Muhammad M. read Muhammad! 

M. 

65. P. 466, 1. 20. For Kot Laka read Kohlaka, and translate 
hill-country." ■ Laka means country. 

66. Do. 7 lines from foot. For “ strive " read strove.'* 

P* 4/5, n. 3. Nadlm Koka is called Nadim Beg by TTH wan- 
damir in his Humayun-nama, p. 1496, and is described as a Turk and 
as in high favour with Humayun, and the recipient of a khilat. He 
calls him jandb avidrcit sk^adr favkhanda itpvdr N^adTm B^g muhrddr 
(sealer) . 

68. P. 482, n. 2. For “ come back to Humayun” read ^^gone 
back to Kamran.” 

69. P. 520, 1. 7. Insert marginal number 271, and p. 521, 1. 5, 
from foot insert 272. 

70. P. 522, n. 2. A.F. calls him Buyatat at pp. 543 and 565. 

71. P. 526, n. 3. For Gulban read Gulbar. 

72. P. 529,1. 10. The word ‘^jamjhama is used again in text 
II. 1 17, and clearly means there a morass or collection of water. 

73. P. 530, 1. 11. For Babi read Baba, and in next line insert 
army ” after victorious. 

74. P. 534, 1. 6. For Bargbeg! read Barbeg!. 

75. P. 540, n. 1. For tamaatogh read tumSnto gh . 

76. P. 541. For marginal number 248 read 284. 

77. P. 543, last para. This is an interesting paragraph and 
requires elucidation. It appears from the Ain, Blochmann YI, that 
the words Vizier and Diwan are synonymous. The meaning, then, 
seems to be that I^waja Qasim Buyatat had been made the Vizier or 
head of the department, and that then Mirza Beg had been appointed 
in his room. He was a poet and apparently inefficient and consequently 
Khwaja Ghazi exercised unlimited power. That he was a dishonest 
man is proved by Gulbadan Begam's Memoirs, where we learn 
that he stole Humayun's jewels. Apparently the investigation was 
undertaken at the suggestion of Mir Barka, who belonged to Sabza- 



•wai’; and is called in the Ain Sayyid Barka. Husain Qnll was made 
inithassil of the affair^ i.e., apparently reporter of the findings of the 
committee. The word mutaghallib is given in Stein^^ass as meanino- 

^ O O 

victorious or powerful^ but here it seems to be used in the sense of 
embezzling, and it is so understood by the Lucknow editor who savs 
the Khwajas were found guilty of taghallah, i.e., embezzlement. I think 
we should render the passage here “ the fraudulent clerks.’' 

78. P. 543, 1. 4 from foot. For Kliawand read ^awand. 

/9. P. 544, n. 1. This note is wrong. The Hasan Qull meant 
is probably the sealbearer often mentioned by Bayazid. See p. 440, 

n. 1. 


80. P. 544, 1. 9. For “ condemned ” read defaultino- ” 

81. Do., 1. 11. Insert Jahanbani after His Majesty.” 

82. P.551,1. 6. Dc/e stop after Muhammad. 

83. P. 68, 1. 16. Insert on margin 303, 

84a n. 2. Dele last sentence. The word in the Memoirs 


IS 


Bakhshi. 


85. 


84, P.599, 1.17. Dc?e word as.” This last sentence, about 

Jogi Khan, has no connection with the account of the Gakkars, and 

should have been put into a separate paragraph and prefaced by the 
words “ In fine.” 

P. 600, 1. 9. Possibly the clause within brackets refers to 
Kamran and not to Salim Khan. Substitute at 1. 11, “assistance for 
his own ruin ” for “ auxiliaries for his disloyalty. 

86. P. 608, n. 3. For “ Newcomb ” read Newcorae. 

86a. P. 612. According to the Darbiir Akbari, p. 312, it was 
LVbdullah Sultanpuri who sent the boots and also a whip. 

87. P.614. For Salim Shah read Salim Khan. A.F. isalwavs 

careful not to style Sher or his sou Salim, Shah. 

8b. P. 62b. The list is A.F.’s not Bayazid’s and should not 
have appeared as a note. 

89. P. 665. Ferishta says that he, after search, found ITumayun’s 
diviin, and he gives extracts from it. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST VOLUME. 

When the Asiatic Society of Bengal did me the honour of inviting 
me to translate the Akbarnama, I replied that I doubted my ability to 
make a complete translation, and suggested that I might edit the 
manuscript version by Lieutenant Chalmers. My suggestion was ac- 
cepted, and I accordingly obtained from the Royal Asiatic Society the 
loan of the Chalmers^ manuscript and permission to print it. I soon 
found, however, that the translation was too abridged to be made the 
basis of my work, and that it was necessary to execute a new version. 
Chalmers' manuscript was of great service to Elphinstone and Count 
Noer, and it has also been of much use to myself, but there are many 
gaps in it, and Abul Fazl's language has throughout been greatly com- 
pressed. One gap near the beginning extends to over ninety pages of 
the printed text, and has the effect of omitting the account of Akbar’s 
birth, with the prognostics and horoscopes appertaining thereto, as 
well as the notices of his ancestors from Adam down to his grand- 
father (Babar). The reader may judge of the extent to which abbrev- 
iation has been carried, when I state that the Chalmers MS. consists 
of two thinnish volumes of foolscap, and that the BibHotheca Indica 

edition of the Persian text, occupies three large quartoes which ao>- 
gregate 1,600 pages. ^ 

The task of translation has occupied me several years, and the 
work has not been very congenial, for Abul Fazl is not an author for 
whom one can feel much sympathy or admiration. He was a great 
flatterer and unhesitatingly suppressed or distorted facts. His styles 
too, seems — at least to Western eyes — to be qaite detestable, being full 
of circumlocutions, and both turgid and obscure. He is often prolix. 



and often unduly concise and darkly allusivan Ilis one Tnerit — and 
it is one which ho Bpocially claims for himself— is his laboriousness. 
He was an unwearied worker, and when we blame him and lamenl, 
Ills deficiencies we shall do well to coinsider what a blank our know- 
ledge of Akbar’s reign would have been, had not Abnl Fazl e.Korted 
himself during years of strenuous effort to chronicle events and 
institutions. His Avork also has the imperishable merit of being a 

record by a contemporary, and by one who liad acce.ss to information 
at first hand, 

Iregiet that the Avork of translation has not devolved uj)on abetter 
J ersian scholar than I am. I have endeavoured to do rnv best, and 1 
liave sought assistance in many tjuarters. I now Jesirc to cxiiress my 
gratitude to my friends, Maulvi Abdul Ilaq Abid, the late Mr. 
J. Beames, Mr. A. G. Ellis of the British Museum, Jlr. Irvine and Mr, 
M hinfield, and to the translation of the ATii-i-Akbarl, by I'rofossor 
Blochmann and Colonel Jarrett, and the works of Major I’lk-e. I am 
also indebted for much literary assistance to my elder brother, .Mr. 
David Beveridge. There are, I am sure, many mistakes in niy tran.-c- 

lation and notes, but there would have been many more but for the 

assistance of my friends. I regret that I have been obli.md to make 
two long lists of Errata and Addenda. In part tl,i.s lia.s been due to the 
translations being made in England and printed in India, and in i.ari 
to increase of knowledge. The translation of the second volume, wldcl, 
carries on the history of Akbar’s reign to the middle of the seventeenth 
year, has been completed by me, and I am about to begin the transla- 
t.on of the third and last volume. The translation has been made from 
the Bibliotheca Indica edition of the text, but I have consulted many 
MSS. m the British Museum, the India Office, and the Koval Asiatic 
Society s Library, &c. The Bibliotheca Indica edition is bj- no means 
so good as It might have been, for the learned native editors* were des(i 
tute of geographical or historical knowledge. Hence they have often 
made mistakes in the names of persons and places. They have also no 
explanatory notes. In their preface they arc severe upon the Lucknow 

^ 11^° "■“s the fiisst 

in the field, and it is on the whole a creditable monument of the enter- 


• It is stated in the Persian preface that nine MSS. and ll,c Lucknow liiho 
™rlv dir “ «!■ ‘1« MSS. was of an 
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unsM Newal Kishor, and of th( 
the Maharajahi of Patiala. The editor, Maalvi Sadiq 'All 
honourable mention. He has added iinmerons notes. 


enlightening. 


though 

3 really 


Since completing the translation, I have seen a remarkable MS. 


of the first volume of the Akbarnama in the possession of Saiyid 'Ali 
Bilgrami. This is evidently a rough draft and contains severa] 
things which do not occur in the MSS. of the finished work. Among 
them are one or two letters of Humayun. I have gfiven an account 
of this MS. in R. A. S. J. for January 1903, p. 115. 



4th September 1902. 


H. Bevebidge. 
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